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-New  Theatre,  1799:  N.  side  Chestnut 
St.,  near  corner  of  6th  St. 

-  Old  Southwark  Theatre:  S.  side  South  St., 
W.  of  4th  St. 

-Carey  &  Lea,  Publishers,  1829:  S.  E. 
corner  4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

-  James  Pedder’s  1838  home:  12th  St.,  N. 
of  Mulberry  St.  (Arch  St.). 

-  Poe’s  early  Phila.  home:  corner  16th  & 
Locust  Sts. 

-  Haswell,  Barrington  &  Haswell:  729 
Market  St.,  N.  side,  bet.  7th  &  8th  Sts. 

-  Burton's  Gent.  Mag.  office:  E.  side  of 
Dock  &  Moravian  Sts.,  near  Walnut. 

-Wm.  E.  Burton’s  home:  158  N.  9th  St., 
near  S.  W.  corner  of  Vine. 

-  Henry  B.  Hirst’s  home:  6th  St.,  near 
S.  W.  corner  of  Chestnut. 

-Dr.  Thos.  Dunn  English’s  home:  6th  St., 
W.  side,  near  S.  W.  corner  of  Chestnut. 

-  Sat.  Eve.  Post  office:  Franklin  Court,  S. 
of  Market,  bet.  3rd  &  4th  Sts. 

-  Graham's  Mag.  office:  Ledger  Building, 
S.  W.  corner  3rd  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

-Dollar  Mag.  office:  Ledger  Building, 
S.  W.  corner  3rd  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

-  Geo.  R.  Graham’s  home:  N.  side  of 

Buttonwood  &  Franklin,  bet.  7th  &  8th 
Sts.  , 

-  G.  R.  Graham’s  later  home:  N.  side  of 
Arch  St.,  bet.  5th  and  6th  Sts. 

-  United  States  Hotel:  N.  side  of  Chestnut 
St.,  bet.  4th  &  5th  Sts.  [i 

-  Old  City  Hall:  S.  W.  corner  of  5th  & 
Chestnut  Sts. 

-Poe’s  home:  2502  Fairmount  Ave. 
(Francis,  or  Coates  St.)  &  25th  St. 

-  Fairmount  Water  Works:  S.  W.  corner 
of  Greeu  &  25th  Sts. 

-  Lemon  Hill,  old  Pratt  home:  N.  W.  of 
corner  of  25th  St.  &  Fairmount  Ave. 

-  Thos.  Cottrell  Clarke’s  home:  206  S.  12th 
St.,  W.  side,  bet.  Walnut  &  Locust  Sts. 

-  Dr.  Jno.  K.  Mitchell’s  home:  228  Walnut 
St.,  S.  W.  corner  of  11th  St. 

-  1842,  Phila.  Custom  House:  2nd  St., 
W.  side,  N.  of  Spruce  St. 

-  Merchant’s  Exchange:  N.  E.  corner  of 
3rd  &  Walnut  Sts. 

-  Poe’s  Spring  Garden  home:  234  N.  7th 
St.,  W.  side,  N.  of  Spring  Garden  St. 

-  Carey  &  Hart:  S.  E.  corner  4th  &  Chest¬ 
nut  Sts. 

-Home  of  Jno.  Sartaln:  728  Sansom  St., 
S.  side,  bet.  7th  &  8th  Sts. 

-Wm.  IT.  Graham:  98  Chestnut  St.,  S. 
side,  W.  of  3rd  St. 

-  G.  B.  Zieber:  S.  W.  corner  3rd  &  Chestnut 
Sts. 

-  Go dey' s  Lady's  Book  office:  101  Chestnut 
St.,  N.  side,  bet.  3rd  &  4th  Sts. 

-  Phila.  Sat.  Museum  office:  101  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  N.  side,  bet.  3rd  &  4th  Sts. 

-  Home  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold:  16th  St., 
bet.  Spruce  &  Locust  Sts. 

-  Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times  office:  N.  W. 
corner  3rd  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

-  Home  of  Geo.  Lippard:  195  N.  6th  St., 
E.  side,  W.  of  Vine  St. 

-  Home  of  Rev.  Chas.  Chauncey  Burr: 
7th  St.,  S.  of  Poplar  St. 

36  —  Home  of  James  P.  Moss:  70  S. 

4th  St.,  W.  side  of  Chestnut  St. 

37  —  University  of  Penn.:  9th  St., 

W.  side,  S.  of  Market  St. 


Philadelphia  Poe  points  verified 
by  Joseph  F.  A.  Jackson,  Esq., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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FOE’S  CRITICS 

A  certain  tyrant  to  disgrace 
The  more  a  rebel’s  resting-place, 
Compelled  the  people  every  one 
To  hurl,  in  passing  there,  a  stone; 
Which  done,  the  rugged  pile  became 
A  sepulchre  to  keep  the  name. 

And  thus  it  is  with  Edgar  Poe ; 

Each  passing  critic  has  his  throw, 

Nor  sees,  defeating  his  intent, 

How  lofty  grows  the  monument. 

John  B.  Tabb 
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Had  I  not  Song? 

Yea;  and  it  lingers  yet 
The  souls  to  fret 
Of  an  ignoble  throng, 

Aflame  with  hate 
Of  the  exulting  Fate 

That  hurls  their  idols  from  her  temple  fair, 
And  shrines  me  there. 


John  B.  Tabb 


Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Daguerreotype  taken  at  Pratt’s  Gallery,  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  23,  1849. 

From  photograph  of  daguerreotype  owned  by  The  Players,  New  York  City. 
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Poe  casts  from  Literary  America  the  longest 
shadow  across  the  world. 
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Poe’s  Cottage  at  Fordham 

From  etching  (of  a  daguerreotype)  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 


Here,  where  to  pinching  penury  the  gloom 
Of  Death  was  wedded,  came  Immortal  Love, 

And  Genius,  with  all  the  pomp  thereof, 

To  consecrate  a  temple  and  a  tomb. 

John  B.  Tabb 
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SECTION  VI 

Later  Life  in  New  York  City,  1844-1848 

In  the  March  10,  1844,  answer  to  Lowell's  letter,  Poe 
made  far  and  wide  mention  of  his  literary  atmosphere 
and  touched  upon  Boston  as  a  possible  opening  for  his 
pen  and  lecture  energies.  But  he  does  not  name  New 
York  City  for  his  plans.  This  letter  seems  to  have 
outlined  a  new  scheme  in  a  coalition  dream  for  literary 
results  in  Poe's  ideal  periodical  that  haunted  him  day 
and  night.  But  as  the  Philadelphia  field  for  maga¬ 
zines  appeared  secure  in  returns  only  to  their  kind, 
which  all  in  all  made  no  appeal  to  Poe,  he  was  thus 
lured  into  thinking  —  aside  from  the  other  possible 
reasons  —  of  pastures  new  and,  in  his  belief,  more 
attuned  to  his  purposes  of  intellectual  force  and  ener¬ 
gies  in  New  York  City.  No  doubt  his  lecture  at  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  was  given  prior  to  March  21,  1844,  to  aid 
this  early  April  project. 

From  October,  1838,  to  the  end  of  1844,  Poe  gave 
Burton’s  and  Graham’s  magazines  more  than  sixty 
reviews  1  on  bcllc-lettrcs  of  American  and  foreign  writ¬ 
ers.  From  the  latter  date  to  the  autumn  of  1849,  in¬ 
cluding  “  The  Poetic  Principle,”  for  which  he  was  paid 
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$30,  and  of  his  after-death  print  in  Sartains  October, 
1850,  issue  —  Poe’s  writings  grew  to  over  six  hundred 
known  items  of  poems,  tales,  criticisms,  essays,  etc.  So 
much  work  of  exquiste  finish  as  he  did,  in  Philadelphia, 
with  eight  or  more  hours  a  day,  at  times,  of  editorial 
labor,  aside  from  endless  letters  of  all  times,  left  but 
little  leisure  for  Poe’s  accredited  many  sprees.  His 
peerless,  able,  truthful  and  incorruptible  criticisms  made 
him  enemies.  “  He  was  poor,  because  he  did  ten  times 
as  much  work  as  he  was  paid  for,”  not  because  he 
was  “an  irregular  profligate  and  sot” — as  recorded 
by  some  of  his  adversely  touched  critics.  However 
it  came  about,  Poe's  Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia,  home 
was  broken  up  —  and  the  teamster  at  the  old  farm¬ 
house  across  the  way  was  called  upon  to  take  the  big 
hair-cloth  sofa,  the  roll  of  carpet  and  the  three  wooden 
chairs  to  the  good  Quaker  landlord  for  the  back  rent 
“they  did  not  cover”;  but  this  tenant  did  the  best  he 
could  in  this  way  before  he  and  Virginia,  with  less 
than  $11,  went  to  New  York  City,  leaving  Mrs.  Clemm 
to  sell  his  books,  settle  their  Philadelphia  affairs  and 
later  to  join  them  in  that  city. 

While  much  indefinite  reference  occurs  as  to  Poe’s 
alleged  “  Philadelphia  irregularities,”  it  is  but  fair  to 
bear  in  mind,  and  repeat,  that  the  amount  of  literary 
values  he  accomplished  there,  his  endless  letters’  cost  of 
that  day  postage,  illness  of  his  wife  and  himself,  cease¬ 
less  efforts  —  with  and  without  salary  —  all  in  all  would 
suggest  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  wasted  little  of  either 
time  or  substance  in  the  “notorious”  derelictions  that 
have  been  charged  to  his  career  in  the  Quaker  City. 
Good  fellowship  exacted  among  pressmen  and  the 
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haunting  depression  of  his  nervous  forces  were  enough 
to  cover  the  few  occurrences  of  absence  —  not  those  by 
chance  of  prior  noting —  from  not  only  editorial  duties 
but  from  his  home,  and  with  no  clear  remembrance  of 
whatever  he  may  have  said  or  done  when  under  the 
sway  of  those  baneful  spells.  Under  one  of  these  was 
written  Poe’s  severe  review,  of  Cornelius  Mathew's 
“Wakondah,”  in  Graham's  February,  1842,  issue. 
But  its  author’s  various  later  courtesies  moved  Poe, 
March  15,  1844,  three  weeks  prior  to  leaving  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  write  Mr.  Mathews : 

I  have  a  letter  and  small  package  for  Mr.  Horne,  your 
friend,  author  of  “  Orion.”  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
furnish  me  with  his  address? 

I  am  reminded  I  am  your  debtor  for  many  little  atten¬ 
tions,  and  embrace  this  opportunity  of  tendering  you  my 
special  thanks  for  your  able  pamphlet  on  International 
Copy-Right  Question,  and  admirable  adventures  of  Puffer 
Hopkins. 

Could  I  imagine  that,  at  any  moment,  you  regarded  a 
certain  impudent  and  flippant  critique  as  more  than  a 
matter  to  be  laughed  at,  I  would  proffer  you  an  apology 
on  the  spot.  Since  I  scribbled  the  article  in  question,  you 
yourself  have  given  me  fifty  good  reasons  for  being 
ashamed  of  it. 

With  highest  Respect  &  Esteem  Yr.  Ob.  St. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Poe  apologized  but  did  not  lift  the  ban  on  “Wak¬ 
ondah,”  as  “  from  beginning  to  end  is  trash.” 

Because  Mathews  and  Poe  from  this  letter  date  re¬ 
mained  close  friends  for  life,  and  that  critique  of 
“Wakondah”  found  November,  1845,  reprint  in 
Godey’s,  it  must  have  appeared  by  mutual  consent.  It 
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seems  that  Mathews  clearly  realized  Poe’s  honesty, 
in  giving  glowing  commendation  to  “Orion”  and 
short  comments  to  “  Wakondah,”  was  justified  in  both 
cases.  This  appealed  to  Mathews’  generosity  of  heart 
for  Horne,  his  friend,  and  against  himself;  also  to  his 
own  literary  judgment. 

In  The  Opal  annual  of  1844  appeared  “  Morning  on 
the  Wissahiccon.”  In  this  tale  entitled  “The  Elk” 
(to  Lowell),  prior  May,  Poe  pictured  the  beauties 
of  rural  Philadelphia  he  had  so  intensely  enjoyed  and 
was  then  so  near  to  leaving.  Graham’s  March  issue 
gave  Poe’s  reviews  of  R.  H.  Horne’s  “  Orion  ”  and 
Lowell’s  “  Poems.” 

Godey’s  April,  1844,  number  gave  “A  Tale  of  the 
Ragged  Mountains  ”  which  had  been  brewing  in  Poe’s 
brain  from  his  University  of  Virginia  days,  and  re¬ 
flects  their  autumn  scenic  charms  of  its  environment. 
Professor  Woodberry  notes  this  tale,la  “  a  picturesque 
story  of  metempsychosis  ascribed  to  the  influence” 
of  E.  T.  YV.  Hoffmann’s  “  Der  Magnetiseur.”  It  is 
said  Poe  caught  indirectly,  and  mainly  from  Hoff¬ 
mann,  coincidental  use  of  universal  themes  and  the 
disposition  of  their  natural  incidents,  but  gave  them 
essential  difference  in  their  basic  closing  treatments. 
There  are  two  records  that  Poe  knew  “  not  a  word 
of  German,”  but  there  are  other  records  where  his 
works  and  words  give  definite  evidence  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  language.  With  his  alert  mental 
force,  also  his  delight  in  such  subjects,  Poe  soon  ab¬ 
sorbed  enough  German  in  his  University  of  Virginia 
days  to  read  Hoffmann  in  his  native  tongue.  Certainly 
enough  of  “  Scrapions  Briider”  to  inspire  the  “In- 
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troduction”  to  “The  Folio  Club”;  of  “Doge  und 
Dogaressa,”  for  “The  Assignation,”  and  “Die  Jesni- 
tenkirche  in  G — ”  for  “The  Oval  Portrait  —  (Life  in 
Death).”  Yet  they  only  inspired  Poe;  for  his  clos¬ 
ing  treatments  radically  differed  from  Floffmann’s. 
\\  hile  Scott  and  Carlyle  gave  reviews  of  Hoffmann's 
works  in  1827  English  periodicals  and  French  trans¬ 
lations  of  his  writings  were  issued  at  Brussels  in 
1836,  Poe's  knowledge  of  Hoffmann's  pen  seems  too 
intimate  to  come  wholly  from  these  sources.  In  Pro¬ 
fessor  Palmer  Cobb's  “  Influence  of  Hoffmann  on 
Poe”  appears,  that  about  1835  there  was  a  growing 
interest  in  German  literature  in  England  and  America. 
That  Poe  read  German ;  also  French  and  English  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  German.  The  Hoffmann  literature 
did  dominate  Poe  from  1835  to  1844;  yet  he  was  only 
looking  for  such  combinations.  At  times,  Hoffmann’s 
works  caught  Poe’s  fancy,  fitted  his  purpose  in  a 
general  way,  but  mostly  in  mesmerism  and  meta¬ 
physics.  Also  there  is  similarity  of  treatment  of  the 
same  motives  by  both  authors  as  to  “  The  Tale  of 
the  Ragged  Mountains”  and  “  Dcr  unheinliche  Gast” 
and  “Dcr  Magnetiseur 

But  Poe  seems  hauled  out  of  one  pit  to  be  pitched 
into  another;  as  Lawrence  Oliphant2  holds  that  Poe 
plagiarized  much  of  “The  Tale  of  the  Ragged  Moun¬ 
tains”  from  Macaulay’s  “Essay  on  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings.”  Only  in  items  of  Oriental  description  could 
this  be  true,  for  Poe  knew  how  to  select  the  best  from 
all  literatures.  Yet  by  the  touch  of  Poe’s  own 
wizardry  these  everlasting  hills  melted  into  a  rich 
Orientalism  of  city  and  mighty  reverie  effects. 
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By  a  seemingly  sudden  resolution,  aided  by  Poe’s 
Reading  (Penn.)  lecture  and  the  sale  of  some  books 
for  $10,  he  and  Virginia  were  enabled  to  leave  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Just  how  they  made  their  way  to  New  York 
City,  where  they  arrived  April  6,  1844,  is  most  inti- 


No.  130  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  where 
Poe  and  Virginia  went  April  6,  1844 
From  an  old  print 

mately  told  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Clemm.  It 
dated  “  New  York,  Sunday  Morning,  April  7th.”  Poe’s 
letter,  condensed,  reads : 

My  Dear  Muddy,3  —  We  have  just  this  minute  done 
breakfast,  and  I  now  sit  down  to  write  you  about  every- 
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thing.  I  can’t  pay  for  the  letter,  because  the  P.  O.  won’t 
be  open  today.  In  the  first  place  we  arrived  safe  at 
Walnut  St.  Wharf.  The  driver  wanted  to  make  me  pay 
a  dollar,  but  I  would  n’t.  Then  I  had  to  pay  a  boy  a 
levy  to  put  the  trunks  in  the  baggage  car.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  took  Sis  [Virginia]  in  the  Depot  Hotel.  It  was 
only  a  quarter  past  6,  and  we  had  to  wait  ’til  7.  We 
saw  the  Ledger  &  Times  —  nothing  in  either  —  a  few 
words  of  no  account  in  the  Chronicle.  We  started  in 
good  spirits,  but  did  not  get  here  until  nearly  3  o’clock.  We 
went  in  the  cars  to  Amboy  about  40  miles  from  N.  York, 
and  then  took  the  steamboat  the  rest  of  the  way, —  [It 
was  then  an  eight  hours’  journey  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York.]  Sissy  coughed  none  at  all.  When  we  got 
to  the  wharf  it  was  raining  hard.  I  left  her  on  .  .  . 
the  boat,  after  putting  the  trunks  in  the  Ladies’  Cabin, 
and  set  off  to  buy  an  umbrella  and  look  for  a  boarding¬ 
house.  I  met  a  man  selling  umbrellas  and  bought  one 
for  62  cents.  Then  I  went  up  Greenwich  St.,  and  soon 
found  a  boarding-house  .  .  .  just  before  you  get  to 
Cedar  St.  .  .  .  West  side  going  up  the  left-hand  side. 
It  has  brown  stone  steps  with  a  porch  with  brown  pillars. 
“  Morrison  ”  is  the  name  on  the  door.  I  made  a  bargain 
in  a  few  minutes  and  then  got  a  hack  and  went  for  Sis. 
I  was  not  gone  more  than  an  hour,  and  she  was 
quite  astonished  to  see  me  back  so  soon.  .  .  .  There 
were  2  other  ladies  waiting  on  board  —  so  she  wasn’t 
very  lonely.  —  When  we  got  to  the  house  we  had  to  wait 
.  .  .  Yi  an  hour  before  the  room  was  ready.  The  house 
is  old  &  looks  buggy,  [letter  is  cut  here  for  autograph 
on  the  reverse]  .  .  .  the  cheapest  board  I  ever  knew,  taking 
into  consideration  the  central  situation  and  the  living. 
I  wish  Kate  could  see  it —  [Catterina  the  cat]  she  would 
faint.  Last  night,  for  supper,  we  had  the  nicest  tea  you  ever 
drank,  strong  &  hot  —  wheat  bread  &  rye  bread  —  cbeese 
— Tea-cakes  (elegant)  a  great  dish  (2  dishes)  of  elegant 
ham,  and  2  of  cold  veal,  piled  up  like  a  mountain  and 
large  slices  —  3  dishes  of  cakes,  and  everything  in  great 
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profusion.  No  fear  of  starving  here.  The  landlady 
seemed  as  if  she  could  n’t  press  us  enough.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  living  with  her  —  a  fat  good-natured  old  soul. 
There  are  8  or  io  boarders  —  2  or  3  of  them  ladies  — 2 
servants.  For  breakfast  we  had  excellent-flavored  coffee, 
hot  &  strong  —  not  very  clear  &  no  great  deal  of  cream 
—  veal  cutlets,  elegant  ham  &  eggs  &  nice  bread  and 
butter.  I  never  sat  down  to  a  more  plentiful  or  a  nicer 
breakfast.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  eggs — and  the 
great  dish  of  meat.  I  ate  the  first  hearty  breakfast  I 
have  eaten  since  we  left  our  little  home.  Sis  is  delighted, 
and  we  are  both  in  excellent  spirits.  She  has  coughed 
hardly  any  and  had  no  night  sweat.  She  is  now  busy 
mending  my  pants  which  I  tore  against  a  nail.  I  went 
out  last  night  and  bought  a  skein  of  silk,  .  .  .  thread, 
2  buttons,  a  pair  of  slippers  &  a  tin  pan  for  the  stove. 
The  fire  kept  in  all  night.  —  We  have  now  got  $4  and  a 
half  left.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  try  &  borrow  $3  —  so 
that  I  may  have  a  fortnight  to  go  upon.  I  feel  in  excellent 
spirits  &  have  n’t  drunk  a  drop  —  so  I  hope  to  get  out 
of  trouble.  The  very  instant  I  scrape  together  enough 
money  I  will  send  it  on.  You  can’t  imagine  how  much 
we  do  both  miss  you.  Sissy  had  a  hearty  cry  last  night, 
because  you  and  Catterina  weren’t  here.  We  are  re¬ 
solved  to  get  2  rooms  the  first  moment  we  can.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  impossible  we  could  be  more  comfortable 
or  more  at  home  than  we  are.  It  looks  as  if  it  was  going 
to  clear  up.  ...  Be  sure  and  go  to  the  P.  O.  &  have 
my  letters  forwarded.  As  soon  as  I  write  Lowell’s  arti¬ 
cle,  I  will  send  it  to  you,  &  get  you  to  get  the  money  from 
Graham.  Give  our  best  love  to  C[atterina  the  cat]. 

Be  sure  &  take  home  the  Messenger  [“to  Hirst”  is 
added,  in  Dr.  Woodberry’s  1909  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe.’’] 

This  caution  acquits  Poe  of  all  knowledge  that  this 
Messenger  number,  borrowed  for  him  by  Mr.  Llirst 
from  Mr.  Duane,  had  been  sold  in  some  way,  by 
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some  one,  by  mistake.  Poe's  letter  concluded  with: 
“  We  hope  to  send  for  you  very  soon.” 

But  to  continue  the  bountiful  table,  in  which  de¬ 
scription  Poe's  own  hunger  touches  so  pathetically 
appear,  he  must  have  made  an  early  Monday  morning 
start  for  his  placing  of  his  MS.  of  “  The  Balloon 
Hoax"  —  an  account  of  an  imaginary  transatlantic 
air-voyage  made  by  a  party  of  Englishmen.  It  was 
written  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  finally  accepted  by  the 
editor  of  The  Sun.  Saturday,  April  13,  1844,  issue 
gave  a  double-leaded  type  P.  S.  notice  that  a  balloon 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  bringing  news  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  and  promised  a  ten  o’clock  morning  extra 
giving  a  detailed  account.  W.  Norris,  U.  S.  N.,  stated 
Poe’s  hoax  depended  chiefly  on  an  actual  balloon  trip 
made  in  November  1836,  by  Monck  Mason,  Charles 
Green  and  Robert  Holland,  “  M.P.,  who  paid  for 
Green’s  air-voyage,”  notes  Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  M.A. 
The  Norfolk,  Va.,  press  voted  it  “one  of  the  most 
ingeniously  written  things”4  Poe  ever  produced.  A 
western  scientific  record  is:  “Two  items  in  Poe’s 
‘Balloon  Hoax’  attract  attention  —  a  coffee  warmer 
contrived  for  warming  coffee  by  means  of  slack 
lime  ”5  —  and  when  passing  over  an  expanse  of  water 
it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  kegs  of  copper  or  wood 
fitted  with  liquid  ballast  lighter  than  water.  Both  items 
were  used  in  Walter  Wellman’s  recent  Atlantic  ex¬ 
periment.  Hoaxes  were  usual  in  those  days,  yet  Poe 
noted  of  The  Sun,  April  13,  1844,  issue:  “The  rush 
for  the  ‘  sole  paper  which  had  the  news  ’  was  something 
beyond  even  the  prodigious;  and,  in  fact,  if  (as  some 
assert)  the  ‘Victoria’  did  not  absolutely  accomplish 
II— 2 
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the  voyage  recorded,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  accomplished  it.” 

Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  New  York  City,  sent  a 
July  14,  1919,  clipping  from  The  Sun ,  recording  the 
prior  week  anchorage  of  the  R.  54,  at  Roosevelt  Field; 


The  Victoria  Steering  Balloon 
The  Sun,  April  13,  1844,  print 

and  of  her  return  trip  was  noted:  “Curiously,  the 
time  of  the  return  passage,  seventy-five  hours,  is  the 
time  Poe  set  down,  for  the  trans-Atlantic  cruise  of 
his  imaginary  balloon  in  1844.”  Some  lines  of  what 
the  wizard-poet  then  wrote  seem  here,  in  both  time  and 
place :  “  The  great  problem  is  at  length  solved.  The 
air,  as  well  as  the  earth  and  ocean,  has  been  subdued 
by  science  and  will  become  a  common  and  convenient 
highway  for  mankind.  The  Atlantic  has  been  actually 
crossed  in  a  Balloon!  and  this  without  difficulty  — 
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without  any  great  apparent  danger  —  with  thorough 
control  of  the  machine  —  and  in  the  inconceivable 
brief  period  of  seventy-five  hours  from  shore  to 
shore!”  M.  Potez  0  traced  Verne’s  “Five  Weeks  in 
a  Balloon”  to  Poe’s  “Balloon  Hoax”  April,  1844, 
print. 

No  doubt  Poe  and  Virginia  enjoyed  the  excitement 
created  by  his  “  Balloon  Hoax,”  and  still  more  the 
money  it  added  to  their  $4.50,  which  in  all  made  se¬ 
cure  at  least  two  weeks’  stay  in  the  house  plentiful  of 
which  Poe  wrote  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  where  it  seems 
they  were  until  near  June,  1844. 

April  27th,  1844,  found  R.  H.  Horne, 7  London, 
writing  Poe  as  to  his  favorable  review  of  “Orion,” 
in  Grahams  March  issue.  Horne  stated  that  Mr.  C. 
Mathews  and  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  had  advised  its  writer 
as  to  this  “  review  ”  which  he  had  finally  read,  and 
considered  the  details  of  “high  praise”  and  “objec¬ 
tions  noted  ”  ;  also,  he  made  inquiry  of  “  Orion’s  chance 
for  American  publisher’s  issue.”  Poe’s  MS.  of  “The 
Spectacles  ”  was  mentioned  as  “  safely  lodged  in  my 
iron  chest  with  my  own  MSS.  till  I  find  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  for  its  use.”  Horne  concluded  with  his  hap¬ 
piness  to  express  his  “  obligations  to  the  boldness  and 
handsomeness  of  American  criticism.” 

In  an  Oaky  Grove,  Ga.,  May  15,  1844,  letter  to  Poe 
from  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Chivers  8  was,  that  he  had  no  an¬ 
swers  to  his  two  prior  letters  inquiring  as  to  the  Penn 
Magazine;  that  he  expected  his  share  of  his  father’s 
estate  in  July,  and,  if  favorable  to  his  interests,  he 
would  unite  with  Poe  in  this  venture  of  which  was 
asked  a  definite  statement.  A  delicious  interlude  fol- 
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lows  in,  —  “I  have  just  been  eating  strawberries  and 
honey.”  Chivers  mentioned  Poe  as  still  with  Graham 
and  added :  “  He  ought  to  give  you  ten  thousand  ...  a 
year  for  supervising  it  .  .  .  [ Graham's  Magazine ] 
through  your  ability,  ...  it  was  first  established.  ...  It 
is  not  my  opinion  that  you  ever  have  been  or  ever  will 
be  paid  for  your  intellectual  labours  .  .  .  until  you 
establish  a  magazine  of  your  own.  .  .  .  You  have 
friends  in  the  South  and  West,  who  will  support  you. 

.  .  .  Your  criticism  of  ‘Orion’  pleased  me  much.  .  .  . 
There  is,  in  .  .  .  your  pure  English,  a  subtle  delicacy 
.  .  .  except  when  you  tomahawk  people.  ...  In  general 
your  criticisms  are  very  just.  ...  I  see  you  speak  well 
of  Lowell’s  ‘  Poems.’  ” 

It  appears  that  Lowell  had  offered  to  write  Poe’s 
“Life  Sketch”  for  “Our  Contributors’”  series  in 
Graham’s.  Concerning  it,  Poe,  at  New  York,  May 
28,  1844,  wrote  that  he  would  be  proud  if  Lowell 
would  write  it  and  thanked  him  sincerely.  Poe  noted 
sending  his  life  by  Hirst;  the  items,  as  given  by  F. 
W.  Thomas  and  T.  W.  White,  which  were  mainly 
correct  barring  praise.  Poe  stated  the  Graham’s 
pages,  for  this  life  sketch,  as  limited  to  six;  noted  his 
various  editions ;  named  his  unpublished  tales  as,  — 
“  The  Oblong  Box,”  “  Premature  Burial,”  “  Purloined 
Letter,”  “  Mesmeric  Revelation  ”  and  “  Thou  Art  the 
Man,”  making  sixty  with  those  in  print.  He  continued  : 
“Of  the  ‘Gold  Bug’  (my  most  successful  tale)  more 
than  300,000  copies  have  been  circulated.  There  is  an 
article  on  ‘  American  Poetry  ’  in  a  late  number  of  the 
‘London  Foreign  Quarterly,’  in  which  some  allusion  is 
made  to  me,  as  a  poet,  and  as  an  imitator  of  Tennyson.” 
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The  article  —  mentioned  in  October,  1843,  to  January 
1844,  Foreign  Quarterly  — was  a  review  of  “Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,”  Philadelphia,  1842,  which 
noted  this  work  as,  “  a  huge  anthology  collected 
by  a  Mr.  Griswold.  All  the  poetasters  —  and  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  to  each  —  who  could  be  scrambled 
together  are  crammed  into  the  volume.”  After  a 
flagrant-of-facts  touch  upon  Poe’s  life  the  reviewer 
stated  his  imitation  of  Tennyson’s  spirituality,  in¬ 
stanced  in  Poe’s  “  Haunted  Palace  ” ;  gave  another 
example  in  the  “opiate  vapor”  —  of  “The  Sleeper” 
that : 

“  '  Steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley. 

The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave ; 

The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave.’ 

And  still  more  like  a  strain  under  an  ‘  open  lattice  ’ 
drop : 

The  bodiless  airs,  a  wizard  rout, 

Flit  through  thy  chamber  in  and  out, 

And  wave  the  curtain  canopy 
So  fitfully  —  so  fearfully  — 

Above  the  closed  and  fringed  lid 
’Neath  which  the  slumb’ring  soul  lies  hid, 

That  o’er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall, 

Like  ghosts  the  shadows  rise  and  fall !  ’ 

Those  passages  have  spirituality  in  them,  usually  de¬ 
nied  to  imitators:  who  rarely  possess  a  solitary  note 
of  their  own.”  So  concluded  this  foreign  reviewer. 
Poe  requested  Lowell  to  state  the  facts,  in  their  writer’s 
life  sketch,  that  the  quotations  given  were  printed 
prior  to  the  issue  of  Tennyson’s  first  volume.  Lowell’s 
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life-sketch  of  Poe  noted:  “A  writer  in  the  ‘London 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,’  who  did  some  faint  jus¬ 
tice  to  Mr.  Poe’s  poetical  abilities,  speaks  of  his  re¬ 
semblance  to  Tennyson.  The  resemblance,  if  there  be 
any,  .  .  .  may  be  traced  in  his  earliest  poems,  published 
several  years  before  the  first  of  Tennyson’s  appeared.” 
Poe’s  May  28,  1844,  letter  to  Lowell  added :  “  Dickens 
(/  know )  wrote  the  article  —  I  have  private,  personal 
reasons  for  knowing  this.”  It  seems  certain  Poe  had 
in  mind  those  “English  Notes”  by  Ouarles  Quickens 
having  been  seen  and  recognized  by  “  Boz.”  In  any 
case  this  episode  not  only  is  definite  that  foreign 
critics,  even  then,  seemed  to  share  Poe’s  opinion  of 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  ”  but  gave  quite  as 
definite  estimates  as  to  wide  differences  between  the 
literary  abilities  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

May  29,  1844,  after  “The  Oblong  Box”  had  been 
refused  by  Willis  for  The  Nezv  Mirror,  Poe  offered 
this  story  to  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  who  later  accepted  it 
for  Godey's  September  issue.  After  the  stated  rea¬ 
sons  for  Willis’  refusal,  in  Poe’s  letter  appeared: 
“  Mr.  Willis  was  pleased  to  express  himself  in  very 
warm  terms  of  the  article  which  he  considers  the  best  I 
have  written  .  .  .  urged  me  to  offer  it  to  Mr.  Riker  for 
the  next  ‘  Opal  ’ ;  promising  to  speak  to  Mr.  R.  and  en¬ 
gage  him  ...  to  accept  the  Tale.  ...  I  have  thought 
best  to  write  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  ask  if  you  would  accept  an 
article,  .  .  .  whether  you  could  be  so  kind  as  to  take 
it,  unseen,  upon  Mr.  Willis’  testimony  in  its  favor.  .  .  . 
I  make  the  latter  request  to  save  time  because  I  am,  as 
usual,  exceedingly  in  need  of  a  little  money.”  Poe 
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must  have  been  in  harrowing  straits  at  this  time,  for 
two  days  later  dated  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Hale.  In  it 
was :  “  if  you  will  .  .  .  keep  open  for  me  the  ten  pages 
of  which  you  speak,  I  will  forward,  ...  in  2  or  3  days 
.  .  .  an  article  which  will  about  occupy  that  space,  and 
which  I  will  .  .  .  adapt  to  the  character  of  ‘  The  Opal.’ 
The  price  you  mention  —  50  cts.  per  page  —  will  be 
amply  sufficient:  I  am  .  .  .  anxious  to  be  ranked  in 
your  list  of  contributors.”  In  1850  Lowell  wrote  Mrs. 
Hale :  “  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  become  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  .  .  .  Godey’s  ...  on  the  terms  proposed. 
These  are  purely  matters  of  business.  .  .  .  Five 
years  ago  I  was  paid  $30  for  a  poem  and  for  a  longer 
poem  $50,  and  I  do  not  think  my  market  value  has  fallen 
since  then.”  At  that  time  Poe  received  but  $10  for 
“The  Raven”  from  the  American  Whig  Review.  In 
1844  Lowell  obtained  from  $3  to  $4  per  page;  quite 
a  contrast  to  qualities  Poe  seemed  glad  to  give  for 
50  cents.  While  sizes  of  pages  may  have  varied  on 
these  counts,  to  a  certainty  their  relative  prices  were 
far  apart.  Poe’s  letter  to  Mrs.  Hale  concluded : 
“  Should  you  see  Mr.  Godey  .  .  .  will  you  oblige  me  by 
saying,  ...  I  will  write  in  a  few  days,  and  forward 
him  a  package.”  Because  Poe  had  finished  “The  Ob¬ 
long  Box,”  in  August,  1844,  Dollar  Newspaper,  writes 
Professor  Killis  Campbell,  and  those  strange  verses 
“  Dreamland,”  during  their  stay  in  the  Greenwich 
Street  house-plentiful,  indicates  he  was  on  the  alert 
for  pay  work,  for  he  had  no  salary  security  for  their 
daily  needs ;  and  yet  he  found  time  for  the  revision  of 
all  his  sixty  tales  which  he  sent  to  Professor  Charles 
Anthon  with  a  request  for  his  influence  for  their 
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issue  in  five  volumes  by  Harpers.  Queries  covering- 
other  literary  prospects  for  a  livelihood  appear  in 
Poe’s  letter  of  June,  1844,  to  Dr.  Anthon;  also  Poe’s 
early  visions  of  the  magazine  he  hoped  to  acquire 
and  control.  He  noted  the  many  years  since  his  last 
letter,  and  because  lighter  literature  lay  outside  of  Dr. 
Anthon’s  intellectual  pursuits  he  may  have  seen  none 
of  the  papers  sent,  containing  writer’s  tales  of  which 
“  variety  ”  had  been  the  “  chief  aim.”  With  these  tales 
went  some  opinions  of  eminent  expression,  of  which 
their  writer  felt  he  had  the  right  to  be  proud.  Then 
followed  basic  principles  of  all  Poe’s  future  magazine 
prospectus  efforts.  Briefly  they  were : 

“  Before  quitting  the  ‘  Messenger  ’  I  saw,  or  fancied 
I  saw,  through  a  long  and  dim  vista,  the  brillant  field 
for  ambition  which  a  Magazine  of  bold  and  noble  aims 
presented  to  him  who  should  successfully  establish  it 
in  America.  ...  I  perceived  that  the  whole  energetic, 
busy  spirit  of  the  age  tended  ...  to  Magazine  literature 
—  to  the  curt,  the  terse,  the  well-timed,  and  the  readily 
diffused,  in  preference  to  the  old  forms  of  the  verbose 
and  ponderous  and  the  inaccessible.  ...  I  could  see  no 
real  reason  why  a  Magazine,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  could 
not  be  made  to  circulate  among  20,000  subscribers,  em¬ 
bracing  the  best  intellect  and  education  of  the  land.  This 
.  .  .  thought  .  .  .  stimulated  my  fancy  and  my  ambition. 
The  influence  of  such  a  journal  would  be  vast  indeed, 
and  I  dreamed  of  honestly  employing  that  influence  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  beautiful,  the  just  and  the  true. 
Even  in  a  pecuniary  view,  the  object  was  a  magnificent 
one.  The  journal  .  .  .  would  be  a  large  octavo  of  128 
pages,  printed  with  bold  type,  single  column,  on  the  finest 
paper;  and  disdaining  .  .  .  what  is  termed  ‘embellish¬ 
ment  ’  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  portrait  of  a 
literary  man,  or  some  well-engraved  wood-design  in 
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obvious  illustration  of  the  text.  Of  such  a  journal  I  had 
cautiously  estimated  the  expenses.  Could  I  circulate 
20,000  copies  at  $5,  the  cost  would  be  about  $30,000, 

.  .  .  There  would  be  a  balance  of  $70,000  per  annum. 

.  .  .  I  joined  the  ‘  Messenger,’  ...  in  its  second  year 
with  700  subscribers,  ...  Yet,  ...  in  despite  of  the 
wretched  taste  of  its  proprietor,  which  hampered  and  con¬ 
trolled  me  at  all  points,  I  increased  the  circulation  in  fif¬ 
teen  months  to  5,500  subscribers  paying  an  annual  profit 
of  $10,000  when  I  left  it.  .  .  .  ‘  Graham’s  Magazine  ’ 

.  .  .  had  been  in  existence  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Cas¬ 
ket  ’  for  eight  years  when  I  became  its  editor,  with  a 
subscription  list  of  about  5000.  In  about  eighteen  months 
...  its  circulation  amounted  to  no  less  than  50,000.  .  .  . 
At  this  period  I  left  it  .  .  .  the  number  of  subscribers  is 
now  not  more  than  25,000.  ...  Its  price  was  $3,  but  not 
only  were  its  expenses  immense,  owing  to  the  .  .  .  absurd 
steel  plates  and  other  extravagances,  which  tell  not  at 
all,  but  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  agents,  whose  frequent  dishonesty 
occasioned  enormous  loss.  But  if  $50,000  can  be  obtained 
for  a  $3  Magazine  among  .  .  .  readers  who  really  read 
little,  why  may  not  50,000  be  procured  for  a  $5  journal 
among  tbe  true  and  permanent  readers  of  tbe  land? 
Holding  steadily  in  view  my  utimate  purpose,  —  to  found 
a  Magazine  of  my  own,  or  in  which  ...  I  might  have 
a  proprietary  right,  —  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor 
...  to  establish  a  reputation  ...  of  that  particular 
character  which  should  best  further  my  special  objects, 
...  as  Editor  of  a  Magazine.  Thus  I  have  written  no 
books,  and  have  been  so  far  essentially  a  Magazinist  .  .  . 
bearing,  not  only  willingly  but  cheerfully,  sad  poverty 
and  .  .  .  other  ills  which  the  condition  of  the  mere  Mag¬ 
azinist  entails  upon  him  in  America,  where,  ...  to  be 
poor  is  to  be  despised.  .  .  .  He  loses,  too,  ...  on  the 
score  of  versatility  —  a  point  which  can  only  be  estimated 
by  collection  of  his  various  articles  in  volume  form  and 
all  together.  This  is  ...  a  serious  difficulty  —  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  which  is  my  object  in  writing  you  this  letter. 
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“  Setting  aside,  .  .  .  my  criticisms,  poems,  and  mis¬ 
cellanies,  .  .  .  my  tales,  .  .  .  are  in  number  sixty-five. 
They  would  make,  .  .  .  five  of  the  ordinary  novel- 
volumes.  I  have  them  prepared  .  .  .  for  the  press ;  hut, 
alas,  I  have  no  money,  nor  that  influence  ...  to  get  a 
publisher  —  although  I  seek  no  pecuniary  remuneration. 
My  sole  immediate  object  is  the  furtherance  of  my  ul¬ 
timate  one.  I  believe  that  if  I  could  get  my  tales  fairly 
before  the  public,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  solicit¬ 
ing  foreign  as  well  as  native  opinion  respecting  them, 
I  should  ...  be  in  a  far  more  advantageous  position 
.  .  .  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  Magazine.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  claims  upon  your  attention,  not  even  that  of  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance.  But  I  have  reached  a  crisis  of  my 
life  in  which  I  sadly  stand  in  need  of  aid,  and  without 
being  able  to  say  why,  —  unless  it  is  that  I  so  ear¬ 
nestly  desire  your  friendship,  —  T  have  always  felt  a  half¬ 
hope  that,  if  I  appealed  to  you,  you  would  prove  my 
friend.  I  know  that  you  have  unbounded  influence  with 
the  Harpers,  and  I  know  that  if  you  would  exert  it  in 
my  behalf  you  could  procure  me  the  publication  that  I 
desire.” 

This  letter  clearly  stated  Poe’s  plans,  hopes  and 
fears  of  its  date;  but  his  patience  had  some  five  har¬ 
rowing  months  of  waiting  for  its  answer.  Then,  at 
New  York,  Nov.  2,  1844,  Dr.  Anthon’s  reply, 9  in 
part,  was : 

I  have  called  upon  the  Harpers  as  you  requested, 
and  have  cheerfully  exerted  .  .  .  what  influence  I  pos¬ 
sess,  but  without  accomplishing  anything  of  importance. 
They  have  complaints  against  you  ...  on  certain  move¬ 
ments  of  yours,  when  they  acted  as  your  publishers 
some  years  ago;  [This  difference  seems  really  based 
on  Poe’s  connection  with  Professor  Wyatt  in  his  issue 
of  a  cheap  form  of  “  The  Conchologist’s  First  Book  ” 
advised  by  Harvard  professors,  as  Harpers’  issue  was 
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too  expensive,  and  a  cheap  issue  being-  refused  by  Har¬ 
pers,  Wyatt  aided  by  Poe  made  changes  enough  in  a  new 
edition  to  escape  suit  for  copyright.  Dr.  Anthon  con¬ 
tinued  that  Harpers]  appear  very  little  inclined  ...  to 
enter  upon  the  matter  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart. 
However,  they  have  retained,  for  a  .  .  .  more  careful 
perusal,  the  letter  which  you  sent  to  me,  and  have  prom¬ 
ised  that,  if  they  should  see  fit  to  come  to  terms  with  you, 
they  will  address  a  note  to  you  forthwith.  .  .  .  My  ozvn 
advice  to  you  is,  to  call  in  person  at  their  store,  and  talk 
over  the  matter  with  them.  1  am  very  sure  that  such  a 
step  .  .  .  will  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at 
present  obstruct  your  way.  ...  I  subscribed  to  the 
‘  Messenger  ’  solely  because  you  were  connected  with  it, 
and  I  have  since  .  .  .  read  and,  .  .  .  admired  very 
many  of  your  other  pieces.  The  Harpers  also  entertain, 
as  I  heard  from  their  own  lips,  the  highest  opinion  of 
your  talents,  but  —  I  remain  very  sincerely 

Your  friend  &  well-wisher 

Ciias.  Anthon. 


In  a  Charles  C.  Curtis  letter,  owned  by  C.  George 
Werner,  W.  Hoboken,  appears:  “During  the  year 
1844  Poe  was  my  room-mate  and  companion.  We 
boarded  with  Mrs.  Foster  at  No.  4  Ann  Street.”  Mrs. 
Clemm’s  coming  from  Philadelphia  might  have  forced 
a  near  move  from  the  house  plentiful  and  finding  but 
one  room,  she  probably  shared  it  with  Virginia,  rvhile 
C.  C.  Curtis  shared  his  with  Poe,  for  a  short  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  June  days  of  1844  were  of 
close  summer  heat  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City; 
therefore  when  Mrs.  Clemm  came  from  Philadelphia, 
Poe  no  doubt  thought  country  air  would  help  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  benefit  them  all,  and  began  his  search  for 
such  a  refuge  of  cpiiet  restfulness.  From  the  late  Gen. 
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James  R.  O'Beirne  —  with  Congress  medal-records 
of  brilliant  Civil  War  and  other  services  to  our  own 
and  other  countries,  and  in  official  attendance  at  the 
deathbed  of  President  Lincoln  —  comes  a  tribute  to  Poe 
in  connection  with  his  stay  in  the  Brennan  household, 


The  Brennan  Home,  Bloomingdale  (87TH  Street, 

New  York  City) 

From  W.  F.  Gill’s  “Life  of  E.  A.  Poe” 

of  which  General  O’Beirne  became  a  son-in-law  by 
marriage  with  the  poet’s  “  little  lady,”  Martha  Brennan. 
The  wedding  coat  was  donned  in  Poe’s  “  Raven  Room,” 
as  they  always  called  it.  This  Poe  tribute  came  from 
what  General  O’Beirne  heard  from  those  who  knew 
the  poet  personally  and  well  when  he,  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Clemm  made  their  home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Henry  Brennan,  and  noted:  “When  I  came 
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on  the  scene  Poe’s  most  important  works  were  in 
fugitive  way  of  preparation,  and  he  was  seeking  a 
quiet,  comfortable  retreat  along  the  Hudson  in  Bloom- 
ingdale,  so  called  because  of  its  picturesque  scenery  of 
hill  and  dale,  fertility  of  soil  in  growing  fine  fruits  and 
early  vegetables  for  the  city  markets  some  miles  away. 
It  was  full  of  quaint  by-paths,  small  ponds,  flowing 
streams  and  sequestered  nooks  of  primitive  beauty. 
Fine  extensive  views  of  country  over  and  beyond  the 
far  shore  of  the  Hudson  and  other  directions  were 
obtained  from  the  height  of  the  house  location.  This 
made  it  important  as  one-time  Revolutionary  Head¬ 
quarters  of  Washington,  where  he  conferred  with 
Hamilton,  Burr,  Lafayette,  the  Patriot  Spy  —  Nathan 
Hale  —  and  Admiral  Barry.  This  plain  country 
house,  of  Old  Dutch  style,  was  of  two  connected  build¬ 
ings,  —  one,  two  stories  high ;  the  other,  two  stories 
and  attic  for  storage,  and  a  spare  room  under  peak  of 
the  roof  where  one  of  Washington’s  staff  found  safety 
until  British  pickets  retired.  Poe’s  stormy-days  mus- 
ings  were  at  times  spent  in  this  loft  room,  near  its 
window  views  of  the  slope  to  the  river,  and  Jersey 
coast  beyond.  There  he  lay  dreaming,  listening  to 
the  raindrops  on  the  shingles  and  reading  books.  But 
many  a  blessing,  prayer  and  aspiration  were  uttered 
over  this  old  home’s  quaint  knickerbocker  lower  half- 
cloor  as  it  opened  some  hundred  paces  from  Blooming- 
dale  Road  —  an  extension  of  the  old  turnpike  that  ran 
from  the  Battery  to  Albany,  and  for  its  width  was 
called  by  the  early  Dutch  ‘  Breitweg,’  or  in  English 
‘  Broadway.’  The  house  nestled  within  a  clump  of 
fine  trees,  and  in  easy  reach  of  its  half-open  door  was 
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a  never-failing  spring,  with  its  oaken  bucket,  under  a 
low  shed  beneath  the  old  willows.  Their  slips  were 
brought  from  Napoleon’s  tomb  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena.  They  protected  various  out-houses  during 
the  heavy  storms  and  high  winds  of  frequency  and 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Henry  Brennan 
From  a  daguerreotype  owned  by  General  James  R.  O’Beirne 

fury  from  the  Hudson.  The  first  owner  supplied  a 
whale-oil  cask  to  catch  the  rainwater  for  the  com¬ 
plexions  of  the  cottage  ladies.  Soon  after  1812,  Pat¬ 
rick —  father  of  Poe’s  landlord  —  and  his  brother 
Hugh  took  charge  of  these  216  acres  and  made  the 
Brennan  place  a  model  farm  for  crops,  fruits  and 
prize  cattle.  His  eldest  son,  Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Elizabeth  Maloney,  a  bright,  energetic,  na¬ 
tive  New  York  young  woman.  Aided  by  her  ability 
and  thrift,  Mr.  Brennan  made  this  farm  a  large  supply 
depot  for  miles  about  it.  Mrs.  Brennan  was  not  only 
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quick-witted  in  business  but  also  an  excellent  house¬ 
wife  and  devoted  mother.”  When  Poe  was  seeking 
a  refuge  from  city  heat  for  his  frail,  young  wife, 
the  comfort  and  cheer  at  Mrs.  Brennan’s  home  at¬ 
tracted  him,  as  did  also  her  kind  motherly  heart  and 
winning  smile.  He  came  to  her  one  pleasant  day  in 
early  June  of  1844,  and  modestly,  hesitatingly  re¬ 
quested  to  be  admitted  to  her  household.  Knowing 
that  she  had  no  money  needs,  he  still  pressed  his  wish. 
Because  her  growing  family  claimed  so  much  care 
and  attention  she  was  about  to  say  “No”  when  Poe 
“so  pathetically  pleaded  for  his  failing  wife  with  a 
force  and  courtesy  beyond  her  resistance,  Mrs.  Bren¬ 
nan  relented,  and  was  happy  to  say  that  she  never 
later  regretted  this  decision.  Poe  was  greatly  pleased 
and  from  that  day  looked  upon  his  landlady  with 
little  less  than  filial  regard;  nor  did  he  less  prize  her 
worthy,  fine-looking  six-foot  husband’s  enthusiasms 
of  Irish  wit,  old  sayings  and  stories  of  the  noted  men 
of  that  day,  many  of  whom  were  personally  known  to 
him.  Marked,  as  it  was,  with  plenty  and  cheerful  sur¬ 
roundings,  made  Poe’s  stay  in  the  Brennan  household 
acceptable  and  pleasant  to  the  over-worked,  anxious 
poet,  who  later  referred  to  this  home  as  ‘  a  per¬ 
fect  heaven  '  —  that  he  could  always  feel  its  cheer  and 
strength  ‘  however  downcast,’  which  owing  to  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  and  his  own  broken  health  was  often  the  case. 
There,  his  every  wish  was  anticipated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brennan.  Martha  Susannah,  their  eldest  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren —  then  near  fifteen — was  sweet,  strong,  wise  and 
a  beauty  in  her  simplicity  and  winning  ways.  Poe  in¬ 
stinctively  turned  to  her  from  time  to  time  for  small 
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household  favors.  She  took  a  girl-like  interest  in  his 
writings,  being  near  when  he  needed  assistance,  or  to 
find  out  if  anything  was  wanted.  He  was  pleased  to 
have  ‘  the  little  lady  ’  about  for  kindly  attentions  to  his 


Martha  Susannah  Brennan 
(Poe’s  “Little  Lady,”  when  known  to  Him) 

From  a  daguerreotype  owned  by  General  James  R.  O’Beirne 

invalid  wife.  ‘The  little  lady’  brought  Mrs.  Clemm 
and  Mrs.  Poe  their  wraps  and  sunshades  when  they 
went  for  strolls  in  the  woods,  orchards,  or  valley  below. 
When  Martha  could  leave  her  lessons  she  would  go 
with  them,  taking  with  her  the  bulldog  Tiger  and  the 
terrier  Askine.  Yet  still  more  important  to  ‘  the  little 
lady’  was  the  confidential  trust  of  gathering  up  and 
II— 3 
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arranging  of  the  precious  MS.  copy  of  ‘The  Raven’ 
and  other  revisions  and  writings  as  Poe  finished 
these  pages,  then  threw  them  script  side  down  on  the 
floor  of  their  room,  in  the  second  story  of  the  Bren¬ 
nan  home.  Poe’s  room  was  1 6  by  25  feet.  The  east 


“The  Raven ’’-Room  of  the  Brennan  Home,  Occupied  by 
Poe  and  Virginia 

From  “Life  of  E.  A.  Poe,”  by  William  F.  Gill 


front  had  three  4  by  6  windows  of  small  thick  panes 
of  French  glass  to  resist  the  storm  gusts  coming  up 
from  the  Hudson.  Two  rear  windows  over-looked 
the  woodlands.  There  was  a  heavy,  French  plaster- 
of-Paris  bust  of  Pallas  on  a  small  shelf  over  the  door 
—  and  under  its  smoky  transom.  It  was  brought 
from  France  by  its  original  Huguenot  owner  who 
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fought  under  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz.  It  made,  with 
a  few  martial  engravings,  the  only  ornaments  of  the 
room,  which  was  furnished  with  old  hair-cloth  covered 
pieces  and  a  bookcase,  all  from  France  with  the  fight- 


Mantel-piece  of  Poe’s  Room  in  the  Brennan  Home 
(Now  in  Hall  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University) 
From  photograph  by  Peter  July,  New  York 


ing  Colonel  who  died  a  good  patriotic  American  citi¬ 
zen.”  No  doubt  Poe  delighted  in  these  small  scenic 
touches  of  French  atmosphere  and  all  the  old  stories 
of  the  place.  Hooding  the  chimney  fireplace  was  a 
fine  wooden  mantel-piece,  hand  carved  in  French  de¬ 
signs  of  urns,  garlands  and  willows.  The  center 
panel,  of  tracery  pattern,  hid  andirons  upon  which 
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wood-fire  cheer  drove  the  chill  of  early  autumn  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings  from  Virginia.  The  record  runs 
that  Mrs.  Brennan  never  but  once  was  abrupt  with 
Poe,  and  then  he  was  lost  in  thought  when  leaning 
against  this  mantel-piece  while  cutting  his  name  into 
its  black,  painted  wood,  when  she  called  his  attention 
to  what  he  was  doing.  Then  he  smiled  and  begged 
her  pardon.  By  the  efforts  of  Charles  Hemstreet, 
Esq.,  this  mantel-piece  has  been  placed  in  the  Hall  of 
Philosophy  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  O’Beirne —  Poe’s  “little  lady”  —  said  that  his 
writing-table  stood  between  the  front  windows,  and 
was  “littered  with  books  and  papers  of  continuous  work 
overflow.”  Here  she  saw  him  revising  some  parts  of 
“The  Raven”  and  there  —  at  his  feet  —  she  put  in 
order  the  falling  leaves,  but  could  not  understand  why 
he  turned  them  written  side  down  to  the  floor.  Her 
sister,  Mrs.  Manley,  has  “  the  5  by  7  inches  ”  old  lock 
of  Poe’s  chamber  door. 

Sometimes  there  .were  gatherings  in  Poe’s  old- 
fashioned  room ;  with  songs,  stories  and  later  refresh¬ 
ments  in  the  dining-room  below  with  Mr.  Brennan 
presiding.  There  are  records  of  Poe’s  night-watch 
of  tempest-tossed  gales,  brewed  up  in  the  Catskills, 
swooping  down  past  the  palisades  and  spending  their 
final  fury  against  the  height  of  the  Brennan  home 
and  its  whirling  willows.  The  old  house  rocked  be¬ 
times  with  the  wild  wind’s  force,  and  storm-driven 
birds  in  their  frenzy  of  fear  dashed  against  Poe’s 
lighted  windows  for  refuge  they  found  not.  The 
cloud  legions  clashed  in  blaze  and  roar,  followed  by 
the  stillness  and  darkness  of  his  own  “  Stygian  shore.” 
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So  thrilling  an  hour  must  have  moved  the  poet’s  soul 
in  creative  and  enduring  inspirations.  On  one  such 
night  as  this  Poe  did  much  writing  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  Martha  —  who  looked  after  his  copy  —  found  the 
floor  strewn  with  sheet  upon  sheet  of  paper  whereon 


Mt.  Tom  (Near  the  Brennan  Home) 

From  (N.  Y.  Herald,  Nov.  27,  1910)  print  owned  by  Burton  T.  Beach 

he  had  written  while  the  might  of  the  storm  spirit 
bent  over  him.  With  its  majesty,  the  metaphysical 
conditions  of  his  unfathomable  character  were  in  per¬ 
fect  attune  and  the  time  most  fitting  for  revisions  of 
“  The  Raven,”  most,  if  not  all  of  it,  being  of  earlier 
Philadelphia  writing.  Mrs.  Brennan  said  Poe  read  this 
poem  to  her  one  evening  before  it  appeared  in  print. 
But  turning  from  his  serious  trend  of  thought  Poe’s 
pleasant  days’  recreation  was,  first,  his  daily  swim, 
for  which  he  would  go  regularly  down  the  slope  of  the 
great  rock  known  as  Mt.  Tom,  now  in  Riverside 
Park  Driveway.  Sometimes  Virginia  would  go  with 
him  to  a  near  clump  of  trees  on  the  bank.  There  she 
would  sit  and  watch  her  expert  swimmer’s  acquatic  evo- 


( 1 )  1 13 ]4  Carmine  St.  (2)  130  Green¬ 
wich  St.  (3)  The  Brennan  home:  206  W. 
84th  St.,  Bloomingdale  Rd.  (Broad¬ 
way).  (4)  Mt.  Tom:  foot  of  83rd  St.  & 
N.  River.  (5)  Stryker’s  Bay  Tavern:  foot 
of  96th  St.  &  N.  River.  ( 6 )  Poe’s  No.  15 
Amity  St.  home.  (7)  Poe’s  No.  195  E. 
Broadway  home.  (8)  Poe’s  No.  85  Amity 
St.  home.  ( 9 )  Turtle  Bay  home  of  the 
Miller  ifamily:  foot  of  47th  St.  &  East 
River.  (10)  Poe’s  Fordham  Cottage  home,  1846- 
1849:  Kingsbridge  Rd.,  Fordham.  (11)  Harlem 
R.  R.:  Fourth  Ave.  from  City  Hall  to  Fordham. 
(12)  Yorkville.  (13)  Fordham  Hotel:  near  Fordham 
R.  R.  Station.  (14)  St.  John’s  College:  near  Ford¬ 
ham  R.  R.  Station.  (15)  Valentine  Cottage:  W.  side 
Kingsbridge  Rd.  (16)  Justice  Jacob  Lorillard’s 
home:  E.  side  of  Third  Ave.,  between  181st  &  184th 
Sts.  (in  grounds  of  Home  of  Incurables).  (17)  Old 
Dutch  Reformed  Church:  Kingsbridge  Rd.  E.  of 
University  Ave.  (18)  High  Bridge.  (19)  Prov.,  R.I., 
Pier  No.  1,  N.  River,  at  Battery.  (20)  124  Dean 
St.,  Brooklyn:  home  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis. 
(21)  Poe  Park  &  Cottage  Memorial,  Fordham. 

Poe  points  verified  by  Mr.  Alex.  J.  Wall,  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Society,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Ollive  Mabbott,  New 
York  City. 
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lutions  with  delight,  clapping  her  hands  in  glee  as 
occurred  special  shows  of  his  skilful  maneuvres.  Upon 
Mt.  Tom,  with  its  river  views  and  surrounded  by  trees, 


William  Ross  Wallace,  1819-1 88 i 
(Poet-Lawyer  Friend  of  Poe) 

From  rare  print  by  L.  Grozelier,  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett 

Poe  would  often  sit,  write  and  dream  “  at  sunset,  gaz¬ 
ing  listlessly  upon  the  moving  tides  of  the  river” 
—  notes  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Wolfe.  Sometimes,  missing 
the  poet  at  dark,  Mr.  Brennan  went  in  quest  of  his 
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guest  through  the  secluded  places  of  Stryker’s  Bay, 
and  always  found  him  in  some  delightful  spot  musing 
by  himself,  deeply  absorbed  and  quite  unconscious  of 


Brady  Daguerreotype  of  Poe 
(See  Addenda,  p.  1613) 


the  late  hour  or  lonely  surroundings,  but  in  a  some¬ 
what  exhausted  condition  when  they  got  back  for  their 
evening  meal. 

Stryker’s  Bay  Tavern10  was  in  “a  certain  secluded 
little  snuggery”  —  foot  of  96th  Street  —  with  Joseph 
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Francis  as  its  host  from  1841.  Of  Poe  there,  the 
record  was,  —  “  Often  did  he  occupy  a  seat  on  Francis’ 
piazza,  to  enjoy  the  prospect  and  converse  with  friends 
and  familiars — Woodworth,  Morris,  English,  and 
the  lawyer  poet  Wm.  Ross  Wallace.” 

M.  B.  Brady  stated  Poe  was  brought  to  his  gallery 
during  the  Broadway  Journal  days — 1845-46  —  by 
their  mutual  friend  William  Ross  Wallace.  The 
daguerreotype  taken  of  Poe  was  later  on  printed  in 
“Anthony’s  Collection  of  Celebrities.” 

It  seems  Wallace  and  Poe11  were  of  such  intimate, 
pleasant  association  as  to  read  to  each  other  their 
prior-print  productions.  Meeting  one  day,  Wallace 
was  advised  by  Poe  that  he  had  just  finished  the 
greatest  poem  ever  written  and  asked  if  he  cared  to 
hear  it.  Poe  was  assured,  and  read  “  The  Raven  ” 
in  his  best  manner  —  then  asked  his  friend’s  opinion 
of  the  verses.  To  this  answer,  “  Poe,  they  are  fine!” 
their  writer  replied,  —  “Fine?  Is  that  all  you  can 
say  for  this  poem  ?  I  tell  you,  it ’s  the  greatest  poem 
ever  written.”  While  undoubtedly  Poe  meant  all  this 
on  literary  and  psychological  scores,  yet  his  expression 
of  this  occasion  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  under 
the  rod  of  his  “  Imp  of  the  Perverse,”  as  happened 
by  like  expression  to  Librarian  Saunders  — of  the 
Astor  Library  —  who  met  Poe  in  one  of  these  stric¬ 
ture  straits  when  he  spoke  of  —  and  too  truly  — 
“  American  authors’  designs  to  belittle  his  genius  and 
smother  his  work.”  And  this  was  pathetically  in 
point  at  Boston.  But  with  prophetic  emphasis,  and 
a  gleam  of  pardonable  pride  in  his  eye,  Poe  said  to 
Saunders:  “But  posterity  shall  judge.  Future  gen- 
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erations  will  be  able  to  sift  the  gold  from  the  dross, 
and  then  ‘  The  Raven  ’  will  be  beheld  shining  above 
all,  as  a  diamond  of  the  purest  water.”  Mr.  Saunders 
added  of  Poe :  “  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was  very 
much  depressed,  —  suffering  from  melancholia,  to 
which  he  was  subject.”12 

Quite  another  Poe  dicta  on  “  The  Raven  ”  comes 
through  Mr.  Dallett  Fuguet,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and 
from  his  father’s  cousin,  Poe’s  brief  Broadway  Jour¬ 
nal  partner  —  Thomas  H.  Lane.  He  asked  :  “  Poe, 
really  why  did  you  write  ‘  The  Raven  ’  ?  ”  The  poet 
answered:  “To  see  how  near  to  the  absurd  I  could 
come  without  over-stepping  the  dividing  line.”  Mr. 
Fuguet  adds:  “That  anecdote  I  heard  quite  a  few 
times  from  Mr.  Lane,  who  wondered  at  the  effect 
of  ‘  The  Raven,’  not  understanding  why  it  was  so 
effective,  yet  considering  it  Poe’s  best  effort.” 

Returning  to  the  narrative  order,  and  the  Brennan 
home :  near  it  was  the  Brennan  Pond,  a  bit  of  water 
shaded  with  trees,  beneath  which  was  a  rustic  seat 
favored  by  Poe,  in  many  summer  days  of  writing  there, 
until  the  children  were  sent  to  call  him  to  his  meals. 
“  He  was  said  to  be  always  gentle  and  amiable,  very 
fond  of  children  and  loved  to  be  among  them;  and  as 
there  were  ten  model  boys  and  girls  he  was  well  sup¬ 
plied  in  this  regard.”  One  of  the  “ten” — Thomas 
Sebastian  Brennan  —  “  was  about  eight  or  nine  years 
old  when  ”  his  friend  “  Poe  used  to  take  him  out  walk¬ 
ing  and  draw  pictures  with  a  stick  in  the  sand  ”  for  the 
boy.  This  comes  from  his  grandson  H.  Mott  Bren¬ 
nan  through  Thomas  O.  Mabbott.  There  are  several 
records  of  the  poet’s  chivalric  affection  for  his  wife; 
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frequently,  when  she  was  weaker  than  usual,  he  would 
carry  her  from  her  room  to  the  dining-room;  often 
out  of  doors,  and  seemed  eager  to  gratify  her  every 
whim.  “  Mrs.  Brennan  said,  that  during  the  two  years 
she  knew  Poe  intimately  she  never  saw  him  affected 
by  liquor  or  do  aught  that  evinced  the  impetuous  na¬ 
ture  accredited  to  him.”  How  much  Poe,  Virginia  and 
Airs.  Clemm  must  have  enjoyed  the  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  her  bountiful  table!  No  need  there,  to 
piece  out  a  too  slender  bill  of  fare  with  a  bite  and 
stimulants  of  a  bar-room.  Concerning  later  charges 
as  to  Poe’s  habits  and  want  of  sobriety,  General 
O’Beime  noted :  “  So  far  as  I  have  heard  and  investi¬ 
gated  his  stay  with  the  Brennans,  no  word  from  any  of 
that  family  did  I  ever  hear  that  any  violation  of  the 
strictest  temperance  had  ever  occurred.  Mrs.  Brennan 
was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  temperance  and 
had  such  a  dread  of  spirituous  liquors,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  poet  could  not  have  remained 
an  hour  under  her  roof  had  he  exhibited  the  slightest 
sign  of  the  influence  of  liquor  at  any  time.  Nor  had 
any  of  the  family  ever  hinted  of  such  an  occurrence. 
Airs.  Brennan  said  that  Poe  and  family  had  no  visitors; 
took  many  of  their  meals  in  their  own  room  where  Mrs. 
Clemm  spent  her  days;  but  nights  she  slept  in  a  tiny 
room  down  stairs:  that  Poe  could  afford  to  pay  for 
their  board ;  but  for  little  else.  Yet  he  worked  hard,  — 
that  he  was  shy;  solitary;  taciturn,  at  times,  but  very 
quiet  and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners ;  and  while  with 
her, — he  carried  himself  with  exemplary  correctness.” 
It  is  said,  Poe’s  conscience  tale  “The  Imp  of  the  Per¬ 
verse” —  printed  in  Graham’s  1845  July  issue  —  was 
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written  at  the  Brennan  home.  As  transit  between 
Bloomingdale  and  the  City  of  those  days  was  made 
by  omnibus  and  ferry-boat,  Poe  took  the  bus  when 
he  could  pay  for  it  and  lacking  its  fare  he  walked 
the  seven  miles :  but  Virginia  loved  the  water  and 
the  record  runs  that  he  took  her  twice  at  least  to  the 
City  center  during  their  stay  with  Mrs.  Brennan. 
Every  reference  of  her  entire  family  to  Poe  was  of 
praise  for  his  gentle  manners,  kindly  words,  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  invalid  wife,  Mrs.  Clemm  and  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  them  all.  With  regret  they  finally  parted 
when  the  late,  cool  autumn  days  came;  for  in  Novem¬ 
ber  Poe  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  city.  With  that 
summer’s  simple,  quiet,  out-of-doors  life  with  an 
abundant  table  Poe  stood  in  no  need  of  stimulants, 
that  harsher  times  of  overwork  and  lack  of  proper 
nourishment  created.  For  bread  and  butter  calls  Poe 
engaged  in  some  gossipy  anonymous  contributions 
for  editors  Bowen  and  Gossler,  of  the  Columbia  Spy, 
Columbia,  Penn.  One  letter  was  dated  New  York, 
June  1 8,  1844.  Among  its  items  that  claimed  Poe’s 
attention  were,  “  The  natural  beauty”  and  convenience 
of  New  York  Harbor,  its  inartistic  landscape  and 
architectural  features ;  he  compared  the  length  of 
Broadway  with  four  miles  of  Front  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  mentioned  the  near  trial  of  Polly  Bodine  at 
Richmond,  N.  Y.  “  She  was  a  servant  accused  of 
murdering  her  mistress  and  child,  and  was  acquitted 
at  her  third  trial  in  1846,” — comes  from  Thos.  O. 
Mabbott,  New  York.  Poe  criticised  the  city’s  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Mary  Rogers’  murder,  allowing  the  cul¬ 
prit’s  escape;  noted  of  N.  P.  Willis:  “Few  men  have 
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received  more  abuse,  deserving  it  less  ” ;  deplored  his 
leaving  the  “  tranquillity  and  retirement  of  Glen  Mary,” 
and  wished  for  his  sake  “‘The  New  Mirror’  would 
go  the  way  of  all  flesh  ”  :  Willis’  biography  in  Graham’s 
was  noted  as  by  Landor,  not  Longfellow,  “  whose 
works  compare  as  the  Virgins  of  Masaccio  with 
Raphael's.”  Poe  likened  Landor,  as  a  unistylist,  to 
Cardinal  Chigi,  —  “  who  boasted  that  he  used  one  pen 
for  fifty  years.”  A  general  drag  in  the  “  annual  ”  way, 
caused  by  small  profits,  was  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Riker’s 
Opal  was  stated  to  be  first  edited  by  Dr.  Griswold, 
briefly  by  Willis  and  —  “now  by  Mrs.  Hale, — of 
fine  genius,  masculine  energy  and  ability.”  Poe  in¬ 
quired  if  The  Spy  editors  had  seen  Griswold’s  “  Series 
of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,”  which  was  noted, 
“  per  se,  the  greatest  of  all  .  .  .  curiosities  ...  as  great 
a  curiosity  as  the  compiler  himself.”  While  Poe  stood 
by  his  canons  in  literary  estimates  of  Dr.  Griswold, 
from  time  to  time  his  critic  found  himself  marooned 
by  the  keen  need  of  Dr.  Griswold.  On  such  lines, 
after  Poe’s  lecture  on  “  American  Poetry  ”  before  the 
New  York  Society  Library  audience,  Feb.  28,  1845, 
he  wrote  a  letter  —  of  no  date- — in  which  was: 

Dear  Griswold,  —  I  return  the  proof,  with  many 
thanks  for  your  attentions.  .  .  .  You  will  perceive,  .  .  . 
that  some  of  the  lines  have  been  divided  at  the  wrong 
place.  I  have  marked  them  right.  ...  In  the  “  Sleeper  ” 
the  line 

“  Forever  with  unclosed  eye,” 

should  read 

“  Forever  with  unopen’d  eye.” 

Is  it  possible  to  make  the  alteration  ?  .  .  . 
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P.  S.  I  presume  you  understand  that  in  the  repetition 
of  my  Lecture  on  the  Poets  (in  N.  Y.)  I  left  out  all 
that  was  offensive  to  you? 

In  Dr.  Griswold’s  edited  print  of  this  letter  appear 
abject  words  that  are  not  in  original  Poe-manuscript 
letter. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman’s  sketch  of  Griswold  (in 
Graham’s,  June,  1844)  was  given  special  mention  by 
Poe’s  prior-print  review  in  May  17,  1845,  Broadivay 
Journal.  Mr.  Graham  wrote  of  Poe:  “As  a  critic  he 
was  despotic,  supreme.  Yet  no  man  with  more  read¬ 
iness  would  soften  a  harsh  expression  at  the  request 
of  a  friend,  or  if  he  himself  felt  he  had  infused  too 
great  bitterness  .  .  .  into  his  article,  .  .  .  though 
still  maintaining  the  justness  of  his  critical  views.  I 
do  not  believe  he  wrote  to  give  pain;  but  in  combating 
.  .  .  error  he  used  the  strongest  word  that  presented 
itself,  even  in  conversation.”  Another  quality  record 
of  Poe’s  criticism  was :  “  So  sure  of  aim  and  faultless 
of  touch.” 

In  June,  1844,  Graham’s  issue  13  was  Poe’s  weird 
verses  “  Dreamland  ”  of  prior  noting,  as  written  at  the 
Greenwich  Street  house  of  abundance. 

June  27,  1844,  at  Elmwood,  Cambridge,  Lowell  re¬ 
plied  to  Poe  concerning  his  biography  for  Graham’s 
Series  of  “  Our  Contributors.”  Lowell  told  his  “  dear 
friend  ”  that  the  writer  had  stolen  a  month’s  vacation 
and  he  hoped  that  “lying  fallow”  would  enrich 
future  crops.  He  apologized  for  his  delay  of  the 
biography;  owned  to  constitutional  laziness  not  cor¬ 
rected  in  early  years,  but  he  protested  his  tardy  effort 
was  owing  to  “  no  lack  of  interest  ”  but  to  “  incurable  ” 
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indolence :  he  promised  immediate  action,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Poe  for  some  sort  of  “  spiritual  ”  self-esti¬ 
mate,  as  the  Hirst  “Sketch”  —  of  Saturday  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  March  4,  1843  —  would  furnish  facts. 
Lowell  also  asked  for  records  of  various  Poe-writings. 
And  with  him,  Lowell  thought  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review  article  on  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry  ” 
fair  as  to  conclusions,  but  the  reviewer  was  igno¬ 
rant  on  political  scores,  and  added  of  Poe :  “  But  you 
are  mistaken  as  to  the  authorship.  ...  It  was  .  .  . 
written  by  .  .  .  Forster  .  .  .  author  of  ...  ‘  States¬ 
men  of  the  Time  of  Cromwell  ’ !  Dickens  may  have 
given  him  hints.”  Lowell  concluded,  that  he  would 
send  his  prior-print  life  sketch  of  Poe  to  him  and  he 
could  make  suggestions  or  suppress  it;  but  its  writer 
preferred  to  please  Poe,  rather  than  the  public,  and 
signed  himself,  “  Affectionately,”  Poe’s  friend.  While 
at  Mrs.  Brennan’s,  July  2,  1844,  Poe  wrote  Lowell 
that  his  “constitutional  indolence”  was  understood 
because  it  was  one  of  the  writer’s  sins.  He  stated : 
“  I  am  excessively  slothful  and  wonderfully  indus¬ 
trious  ...  by  fits.  There  are  epochs  when  any  .  .  . 
mental  exercise  is  torture.”  At  such  times  nothing 
gave  Poe  pleasure  but  dreaming  with  nature  for 
months,  when  he  would  finally  waken  with  an  acute 
desire  for  scribbling  all  day  and  reading  all  night. 
Poe  voted  himself  negatively  ambitious :  be  perceived 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes;  lived  in  a  reverie  of  the 
future  and  believed  man  now  more  active  but  neither 
wiser  nor  happier  than  “6000  years  ago.”  He  could 
not  lose  man,  the  unit  in  the  masses.  Poe  stated  that 
no  one  had  any  idea  of  spirit:  atomic  matter  rarefied 
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itself  from  stone  to  gas  and  continuously  beyond  gas. 
He  wrote  :  “  spirit,  ...  is  unparticled,  ...  Its  activ¬ 
ity  is  the  thought  of  God  —  which  creates.”  That 
man  individualized  by  matter  was  rudimental,  and  as 
such  required  the  stars  for  habitations.  Death  was 
transformation.  “At  death  the  worm  is  the  butterfly.” 
Personally,  Poe  noted:  “My  life  has  been  whim  — 
impulse  —  passion  —  a  longing  for  solitude  —  a  scorn 
of  all  things  present,  in  an  earnest  desire  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  He  wrote  that  he  was  “  profoundly  excited  by 
music,”  which  “  is  the  perfection  of  soul,  or  idea  of 
Poetry.”  He  was  also  deeply  moved  by  some  poems 
of  Tennyson,  Keats,  Shelley,  Coleridge.  Poe  believed 
the  vague  exaltation  awakened  by  “  a  sweet  air  ”  should 
be  the  aim  of  poetry.  So  Poe,  the  dreamer,  estimated 
this  phase  of  his  own  life.  Of  Poe’s  life  Dr.  Wood- 
berry  states,  “  it  is  its  idiosyncratic  character  that 
marks  it  as  genuine.”  Certainly  it  teems  with  vital 
interests  of  wide  margins  and  disrupts  the  charge  of 
infidelity  made  against  Poe.  But  returning  to  the  Re¬ 
view  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poetry,”  in 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Poe’s  letter  repeats,  that 
he  still  clings  to  Dickens  as  its  writer  or  dictator,  and 
stated,  —  “  My  reasons  would  convince  you  could 
I  give  them  to  you.”  Poe  mentioned  his  two  long 
interviews  with  Dickens  when  in  Philadelphia,  and 
that  most  of  items  in  the  critique  Poe  heard  from 
Mr.  D.,  or  suggested  to  him ;  also  read  to  him  the 
Emerson  poem.  Among  the  details  mentioned  of  his 
own  works  were,  that  “The  Purloined  Letter”  was 
best  on  ratiocination  scores,  and  that  it  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  The  Gift;  “The  Oblong  Box”  was  for  Sep- 
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tember  Godey's;  but  “  Thou  Art  the  Man  ”  was  as  yet 
unpublished.  The  only  work  its  writer  had,  “  The  Gold 
Bug/’  was  sent  to  Lowell;  and  Poe’s  review  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “  Spanish  Student  ”  exposing  plagiarisms  was 
mentioned  as  being  with  Graham’s  nine  months.  This 
exposition  probably  answered  Poe’s  query  why  it  did 
not  appear.  He  concluded  with  an  inquiry  of  his 
life  sketch,  with  a  half  fear  that  it  might  come 
too  late,  as  it  was  intended  for  Graham’s  September 
issue. 

Professor  Killis  Campbell  states  that  “  The  Prema¬ 
ture  Burial,”  by  Poe,  rvas  in  the  Philadelphia  Dollar 
Newspaper,  July  31,  1844.  Dr.  Lewis  Chase  writes 
that  Poe  obtained  some  ideas  for  this  tale  from  tradi¬ 
tions  of  actual  happenings  in  and  near  London,  to 
which  stories  Poe,  the  boy,  was  an  absorbed  listener. 

Oaky  Grove,  Ga.,  Aug.  6,  1844,  dated  a  letter  from 
Poe’s  ardent  admirer,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Chivers,  in 
which  he  wrote:  “  I  have  just  received  your  beautiful 
friendly,  abstruse  and  transcendental  letter  of  July  10th, 
.  .  .  I  am  .  .  .  delighted  with  its  contents.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  your  .  .  .  ‘  Mesmeric  Revelation.’ 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  forward  .  .  .  ‘  Columbian 
Magazine  ’  containing  it.”  Its  date  was  August,  1844. 
Dr.  Chivers  gave  the  details  mentioned  in  Poe’s  letter 
to  Lowell  and  concluded :  “  I  intend  to  get  all  your 
writings.”  Of  “Mesmeric  Revelation”  Mr.  Albert 
J.  Edmunds,  Philadelphia,  states :  “  Poe  dropt  into 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis’  Trance  lectures,  before  the  rise 
of  spirit-rapping,  in  1845,  during  the  writing  of  these 
themes,  by  which  Poe  excited  so  much  domestic  and 
foreign  attention.”  Of  Davis  and  his  Magic  Staff 
II— 4 
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sheet,  Poe  wrote:  “There  surely  cannot  be  ‘more 
thing's  in  Heaven  and  Earth’  than  are  dreamt  of  (oh, 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis!)  in  your  Philosophy.”  By 
1846  print  of  “  Mesmeric  Revelation  ”  in  London 
Popular  Science  Monthly  quite  a  commotion  was 
created  in  British  literary  and  scientific  circles.  Swe- 
denborgians  discovered  all  Poe  said  in  this  tale  to  be 
“  absolutely  true,”  although  at  first  doubting  his  ve¬ 
racity,  of  which  Poe  himself  said :  “ .  .  .  a  thing  which, 
in  that  particular  instance,  I  never  dreamed  of  not 
doubting  myself.  The  story  is  a  pure  fiction  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.”  14  It  was  only  one  hoax  of  Poe’s 
many. 

Aug.  18,  1844,  Poe  wrote  Lowell  that  a  periodical 
print  of  “  Mesmeric  Revelation,”  amplifying  the 
ideas  in  a  prior  letter,  had  been  sent  to  him.  His  in¬ 
fluence  was  requested  for  its  reprint  in  the  Boston 
Notion  or  other  papers.  Poe  could  not  do  this  for 
himself,  as  he  was  living  so  entirely  out  of  the  world. 
He  added  that  he  was  very  industrious  —  collecting 
and  arranging  materials  for  a  “  Critical  History  of 
American  Literature.”  He  inquired  of  Hawthorne, 
and  rated  him,  “  of  rare  genius,”  voted  his  “  Drowne’s 
Wooden  Image”  to  be  “delicious”  and  mentioned 
its  main  idea  as  suggested  by  Michael  Angelo’s  couplet : 

“Non  ha  V  ottirno  artista  alcun  concetto 
Che  un  marmo  solo  in  se  non  circonscriva.” 

Poe  added :  “To  be  sure,  Angelo  half  stole  the 
thought  from  Socrates.” 

Professor  Killis  Campbell  notes,  that  early  re¬ 
prints  of  “  The  Tell-Tale  Heart  ”  and  “  The  Oblong 
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Box’’  were  in  Aug.  28,  1844,  issue  of  The  Dollar 
Newspaper  Weekly,  and  therein  the  latter  had  the 
sub-title  of,  “  A  Capital  Story.” 

Poe’s  good  friend  F.  W.  Thomas,  at  Washington, 
wrote  him  about  this  time.  Sept.  8,  1844,  dated  Poe’s 
answer,15  which  addressed  him  as  “My  Dear  Thomas.” 
Then  followed :  “  I  received  your  letter  with  sincere 
pleasure,  .  .  .  while  you  were  wondering  that  I  did  not 
write  you,  I  was  making  up  my  mind  that  you 
had  forgotten  me.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  left  Philadelphia,  and  am 
living  .  .  .  about  five  miles  out  of  New  York.  For 
.  .  .  months  I  have  been  playing  hermit  .  .  .  nor  have 
I  seen  a  living  soul  out  of  my  family  —  who  are  well, 

.  .  .  (as  regards  Virginia)  as  well  as  usual.  Her 
health  remains  excessively  precarious.”  Poe  noted  de¬ 
tails  of  Thomas’  “  Beechen  Tree  ”  verses  and  wrote  of 
himself  as,  “out  of  the  world,”  to  which  was  added: 
“  Thank  God!  Richard  (whom  you  know)  is  himself 
again.  Tell  Dow  so:  ...  I  am  working  at  a  variety 
of  things  .  .  .  with  an  ardor  of  which  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  myself  capable.”  This  assertion  testified  what 
simple,  out-of-doors  life  and  nourishing  food  could  and 
did  do  for  Poe  when  with  the  Brennan  family.  He 
continued:  “You  said  ...  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  you  be¬ 
lieved  Robert  Tyler  really  wished  to  give  me  the  post 
in  the  Custom  House.  This  I  also  think  .  .  .  and  he 
could  not  ...  do  as  he  wished  ...  by  seeing  at  —  the 
head  of  the  ‘Aurora,’  [Thomas  Dunn  English] — a 
bullet-headed  .  .  .  villain  who  [English]  has  been  more 
.  .  .  busy  in  .  .  .  vilification  of  Robert  Tyler  than  any  in¬ 
dividual,  ...  in  America.  Let  me  hear  from  you  very 
soon.”  Out  of  narrative  date  order,  Oct.  10,  Thomas 
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replied :  “  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  received  more 
pleasure  than  in  the  reception  of  your  letter  of  the  8th 
ultimo  —  You  know  my  opinion  ...  of  your  critical 
fairness  and  acumen  —  I  .  .  .  would  rather  have  praise 
from  you,  .  .  .  than  from  any  other  critic  in  the  broad 
land.  ...  I  have  seen  my  book  favorably  noticed  so  far, 
with  the  exception  of  Dunn  English,  and,  .  .  .  Park 
Benjamin,  who,  .  .  .  has  mounted  me  without  mit¬ 
tens.  Do,  .  .  .  obtain  a  copy  of  the  ‘  New  World  ’ 
which  contains  the  aforesaid  criticism,  and  send  it  to 
me.  Poe,  I  begin  to  think  that  your  Philadelphia  notice 
of  the  editor  of  the  ‘  N.  W.  ’  was  true!  ...  At  any 
rate  .  .  .  Park  and  I  are  both  limping  rhymers  [as  a 
literal  fact,  both  were  lame]  .  .  .  the  old  proverb  ‘two 
of  a  trade  ’  applies.  As  to  Dunn  English  —  what  you 
say  of  him  I  believed  long  ago  — ...  I  am  glad,  my 
dear  Poe,  to  learn  that  your  family  are  all  ‘  well.’  The 
‘  as  usual  ’  applied  to  your  fair  lady  gives  me  great 
hope,  .  .  .  Our  friend  Dow  is  .  .  .  deeper  immersed 
in  politics  than  ever.  .  .  .  Dow  is  door  keeper  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  a  good  salary,  .  .  . 
has  purchased  ...  a  house,  and  is  living  ...  I  may 
say,  luxuriously.  .  .  .  Poe,  would  you  believe  it?  I 
have  become  quite  a  reader  of  biblical  subjects,  and 
have  forgotten  the  smack  of  wine,  ’t  is  so  long  since 
I  have  tasted  it,  .  .  .  Remember  me  in  the  kindest 
manner,  my  old  friend,  to  Mrs.  Poe  and  her  good 
mother,  and  believe  me  that  I  know  of  no  one  whose 
happiness  and  success  I  have  more  at  heart  than  yours.” 

In  Godey’s  September,  1844,  issue  was  Poe’s  story, 
“  The  Oblong  Box,”  a  fearsome  conscience  study  in 
horrors  of  convincing  effects  for  their  created  purpose. 
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If  Poe  taxed  others  for  personal  service,  many  also 
levied  on  his  limited  time,  strength  and  lesser  purse- 
force.  Yet,  in  kindly  spirit,  a  letter  dated  at  Oaky 
Grove,  Ga.,  Sept.  24,  1844,  came  to  him,  from  Dr. 
Chivers,  in  which  he  wrote :  “  I  have  been  looking 
with  .  .  .  anxiety  for  another  ...  of  your  transcen¬ 
dental  letters.  .  .  .  Your  last  .  .  .  gave  me  such  intel¬ 
lectual  delight  ...  as  the  Angels  feel  in  heaven  .  .  . 
1  have  been  studying  it  ever  since  ....  If  you  knew 
how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  ...  I  know  you  would 
write  me  once  every  week.”  Thus,  so  little  do  health 
and  plenty  realize  their  heedless  tax  on  those  lack¬ 
ing  both !  Dr.  Chivers  might  have  made  it  financially 
worth  Poe’s  while  to  write  those  suggested  “  once  a 
week  ”  brain-wearing  letters.  The  Doctor  concluded 
with:  “I  will  be  in  New  York  soon.  As  Fra  Paulo 
Scorpi  said  of  his  native  land  —  Esta  perpetua —  may 
you  live  forever.” 

Closing  September,  1844,  brought  Poe’s  “Life 
Sketch”  from  Lowell,  who  wrote  from  Elmwood, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  27th,  that  he  kept  it  back  to 
send  by  private  hand  :  that  it  was  written  under  a  “  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits  which  unfits  a  man  for  anything.” 
Very  true!  but  few  realize  that  most  of  Poe’s  works 
were  written  under  far  greater  measure  of  such  pres¬ 
sure,  and  this  fact  claimed  no  consideration  from  his 
adverse  critics  nor,  later  on,  from  Lowell  himself : 
his  letter  requested  Poe  to  modify  the  slighting  men¬ 
tion  of  Chatterton  in  this  “  Sketch,”  which  was  sent 
to  the  care  of  Charles  F.  Briggs,  No.  1  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

After  a  month  and  a  day  —  Oct  28  — Poe  wrote 
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Lowell :  “  A  host  of  small  troubles  arising  from  the  one 
.  .  .  poverty,”  —  prevented  the  writer  from  thanking 
Lowell  again  and  again  for  the  Biography  and  all  its 
well-intended  flatteries.  Poe  stated,  that  it  was  sent 


No.  15  Amity  Street,  New  York 
(Where  Poe  went  from  Mrs.  Brennan’s) 
From  an  old  print 


to  Graham  at  once;  also  was  mentioned,  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  announcement  of  Lowell’s  marriage,  made 
known  in  his  penultimate  letter,  but  congratulated  bim, 
and  wished  him  no  better  than  the  substantial  happiness 
the  writer  had  found  in  his  own.  Poe  further  noted 
that  his  own  long  letter,  to  Lowell,  never  answered, 
concerned  the  coalition  of  author’s  scheme  for  pro- 
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lection  against  publishers  —  by  a  magazine  of  high 
character  —  and  that  details  of  its  purpose,  cost  and 
returns  had  been  given  in  his  prior  letter  to  Lowell. 

Many  letters  and  MS.  print  issues  kept  Poe  hard  at 
work  through  this  summer,  and  early  autumn  months 
of  1844,  at  Mrs.  Brennan's  home.  His  “poverty” 
found  him  reaching  out  in  all  possible  directions  for 
means  of  mere  existence.  Doubtless  the  cold  of  late 
November  days  and  the  need  to  be  nearer  the  city’s 
center  induced  Poe  to  move  his  little  family  to  No. 
15  Amity  Street,  New  York.  The  city  omnibus  fare 
—  a  shilling — from  Mrs.  Brennan’s  was  then  beyond 
Poe’s  purse  tax,  as  was  daily  walking  that  distance 
beyond  his  strength.  One  record  is,  that  their  No.  15 
Amity  Street  rooms  were  two  flights  up,  in  the  rear; 
and,  Poe’s  roofage  there,  for  many  years  sheltered  — 
to  the  date  of  his  death  —  Colonel  Trumbull,  the  fine 
vigorous  painter  of  American  Revolutionary  scenes 
and  many  portraits.  But  there,  the  comforts  of  Poe’s 
summer  home  and  its  plentiful  table  loss  assailed  him, 
to  the  extent  of  his  own  illness  added  to  Virginia’s 
failing  health. 

Under  this  double  distress,  and  of  it,  comes  from 
N.  P.  Willis  —  then  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mirror  —  that  Mrs.  Clemm  called  on  him  to  ask  for 
some  employment  for  Poe.  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis, 
as  one  of  Poe’s  noblest  friends,  commands  special 
mention.  Willis  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20, 
1807.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Willis,  founded  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  said  to  be  the  first  paper  in  the 
world  issued  for  children  —  at  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
N.  P.  Willis  passed  his  childhood,  attended  its  Latin 
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School,  and  thence,  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.,  until  he  went  to  Yale  in  1823.  Gradu¬ 
ating  therefrom  in  1827,  Willis  edited  The  Token 
for  1828;  tried  for  two  years  to  edit  The  American 


General  George  P.  Morris  (1802-1864) 

From  G.  Parker’s  engraving  of  portrait  by  Henry  Inman 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  (1806-1867) 

From  print  of  oil  portrait  by  Chester  Harding 

Monthly,  Boston  —  but  “tight  purses  of  Boston  cul¬ 
ture.”  in  1833,  drove  Willis  to  New  York,  where  he 
became  “  Master  workman  ”  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Mirror.  In  its  interest  he,  as  pioneer  foreign 
correspondent,  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  gaining 
name,  notoriety  and,  in  1835,  a  wife  in  England;  he 
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returned  to  the  United  States  in  1837.  By  transition, 
in  1844,  the  New  York  Mirror  (a  weekly)  became  a 
daily  issue  as  the  Evening  Mirror ,  which,  fortunately 
for  Poe,  then  needed  a  “  mechanical  paragraphist  ”  or 
sub-editor.  In  1846,  George  P.  Morris  and  Willis, 
owners  of  the  Evening  Mirror,  drifted  into  their 
popular  Home  Journal  venture  with  its  office  at  107 
Fulton  Street,  near  John.  From  an  N.  P.  Willis  letter 
to  his  editorial  associate,  General  George  P.  Morris, 
comes :  “  Our  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Poe’s  removal  to 
this  city  was  by  a  call  .  .  .  from  a  lady  who  introduced 
herself  to  us  as  the  mother  of  his  wife.  She  was  in 
search  of  employment  for  him,  and  she  excused  her 
errand  by  mentioning  that  he  was  ill,  that  her  daughter 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  .  .  .  circumstances  were 
such  as  compelled  her  taking  it  upon  herself.  The 
countenance  of  this  lady,  made  beautiful  and  saintly, 
with  .  .  .  complete  giving  up  of  her  life  to  privation 
and  .  .  .  tenderness,  her  gentle  and  mournful  voice 
urging  its  plea,  her  .  .  .  refined  manners,  and  her 
.  .  .  appreciative  mention  of  the  claims  and  abilities 
of  her  son,  disclosed  at  once  the  presence  of  one  of 
those  angels  upon  earth  that  women  in  adversity  can 
be.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poe  wrote  .  .  .  too  much  above  the  popu¬ 
lar  level  to  be  well  paid.  [Thus,  notwithstanding  his 
endless  industry,]  he  was  always  in  pecuniary  difficulty, 
and,  with  his  sick  wife,  [and  often  sick  himself] 
frequently  in  want  of  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.” 
No  one  so  well  knew  as  did  Mrs.  Clemm  the  cause  of 
Poe’s  heritage  of  nerve  exhaustion,  and  resulting  de¬ 
pression  that  paralyzed  human  consciousness,  not  will, 
beyond  mortal  power-resistance  of  a  supposed  remedy. 
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At  Idlewild,  October  17,  1859,  Willis  wrote  Morris 
of  Poe: 16  “  In  our  harassing  and  exhausting  days  of 
‘  daily  ’  editorship,  Poe,  for  a  long  time,  was  our  as¬ 
sistant —  the  constant  and  industrious  occupant  of  a 
desk  in  our  office.  .  .  .  [from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  the  paper  went  to  press]  Poe  came  to  us  quite 
incidentally,  neither  of  us  having  been  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  ’til  that  time ;  .  .  .  I  wish  to  make 
a  remark  or  two  which  will  stand  for  your  voice  and 
mine.  ...  I  should  preface  my  avowal  of  an  almost 
reverence  for  the  man,  as  I  knew  him,  ...  It  was 
rather  a  step  downward,  after  being  the  chief  editor  of 
several  monthlies,  ...  to  come  into  the  office  of  a 
daily  journal  as  a  mechanical  paragraphist.  It  was 
his  business  to  sit  at  a  desk,  in  the  corner  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  room,  ready  to  be  called  upon  for  .  .  .  miscel¬ 
laneous  work  of  the  day;  yet  you  remember  how 
absolutely  and  how  good  humouredly  ready  he  was  for 
any  suggestion ;  how  punctually  and  industriously  reli¬ 
able  in  the  following  out  of  the  wish  once  expressed ; 
how  cheerful  and  present-minded  his  work  when  he 
might  excusably  have  been  so  listless  and  abstracted. 
We  loved  the  man  for  the  entireness  of  fidelity  with 
which  he  served  us.” 

In  the  Home  Journal  comes  from  Willis :  “  Poe  was 
employed  by  us,  ...  as  critic  and  sub-editor.  .  .  . 
With  the  highest  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  let  it  atone  for  more  than  ordinary  irregu¬ 
larity,  we  were  led  by  common  report  to  expect  a  very 
capricious  attention  to  his  duties,  and,  occasionally,  a 
scene  of  violence  and  difficulty.  Time  went  on,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  was  invariably  punctual  and  industrious. 
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With  his  pale,  beautiful,  and  intellectual  face,  as  a 
reminder  of  what  genius  was  in  him,  it  was  impossible, 
.  .  .  not  to  treat  him  .  .  .  with  deferential  courtesy, 
and  to  our  occasional  request  that  he  would  not  probe 
too  deep  in  a  criticism,  or  that  he  would  erase  a  pas- 


New  York  Evening  Mirror  Office,  Ann  and  Nassau  Streets 
Drawn  by  Davis.  Engraved  by  Anderson 


sage  colored  too  highly  with  his  resentments  ...  he 
readily  and  courteously  assented — far  more  yielding 
than  most  men,  ...  on  points  so  excusably  sensitive. 
With  a  prospect  of  taking  the  lead  in  another  periodi¬ 
cal,  he,  at  last,  voluntarily  gave  up  his  employment 
with  us,  and,  through  all  this  .  .  .  period,  we  had 
seen  but  one  presentment  of  the  man  —  a  quiet,  patient, 
industrious,  and  most  gentlemanly  person,  commanding 
the  utmost  respect  and  good  feeling  by  bis  unvarying 
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deportment  and  ability.”  So  stands  Poe’s  record  when 
with  Morris  and  Willis  in  their  Evening  Mirror  Office, 
corner  Ann  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York  City. 

Earlier  and  later,17  Poe  voted  Gen.  George  P.  Mor¬ 
ris  “our  best  writer  of  songs,  .  .  .  ‘Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree’  and  ‘By  the  Lake  where  droops  the  Wil¬ 
low  ’  are  compositions  of  which  any  poet,  living  or 
dead,  might  justly  be  proud.  By  these,  if  by  nothing 
else,  Morris  is  immortal.” 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror,  Oct.  8,  1844, 
and  second  issue,  appeared  Poe’s  critique  of  “  Drama 
of  Exile  and  other  Poems  ”  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Bar¬ 
rett.  After  critical  details  of  contents  Poe  noted  of 
their  writer:  “Miss  Barrett  has  done  more,  in  poetry, 
than  any  woman  living  or  dead,”  her  “  Lady  Geral¬ 
dine  ”  was  voted  “  very  far  the  superior  poem.”  Erom 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram  it  comes,  that  Robert 
Browning  was  told  by  Buchanan  Read  that  Poe 
described  to  him  the  construction  process  of  “  The 
Raven  ”  and,  in  part,  its  suggestion  lay  in  a  line 
from  “Lady  Geraldine.”  Very  likely  these  words, — 

“  With  a  murmurous  stir  uncertain,  in  the  air  the 
purple  curtain  ” 

brought  to  “  The  Raven  ”  Poe’s  later  revision  in  — 

“  And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each 
purple  curtain  ” 

—  with  the  sway  of  it  —  scarcely  more,  as  “The 
Raven  ”  was  in  draft  form,  including  this  3rd  verse 
and  up  to  the  10th  at  least,  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
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1842,  according  to  the  Barhytes — father,  daughter 
and  son  —  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Echoes  of  Poe’s  illness,  Mrs.  Clemm  mentioned  to 
Willis,  when  asking  for  Poe's  employment,  are 
found  in  his  story  “  The  Angel  of  the  Odd,”  which 
appeared  in  October,  1844,  Columbian  Magazine.  Poe 
certainly  felt  himself  in  the  desperate  straits  of  this 
tale's  hero,  who  found  himself  —  with  his  left  arm 
broken  —  suspended  in  space,  by  clutching  with  his 
right  hand  the  guide  rope  of  a  balloon  in  which  stood 
the  impish  “Angel  of  the  Odd.”  He  demanded  the 
unfortunate’s  belief  in  him  prior  to  rescue;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith,  the  fiend  required  his  victim 
to  put  his  right  hand,  holding  the  rope,  into  his  left- 
hand  breeches  pocket.  As  a  reflex  of  Poe’s  physical 
condition  this  vicious  dream-story,  “Angel  of  the 
Odd,”  seems  to  carry  not  less  of  evil  consequences  than 
the  limited  mercy  and  wits  of  the  American  literati 
—  with  a  few  exceptions  —  levied  on  Poe.  Another 
proof  of  his  nerve  strictures  then,  was  his  answer  of 
Oct.  24,  1844,  to  an  unlocated  letter  from  S.  D. 
Craig,  Esq.,  Ouoque.  Some  items  of  Poe’s  answer 
were : 

Sir,  —  Proceed.  There  are  few  things  which  could  af¬ 
ford  me  more  pleasure  than  .  .  .  holding  you  up  to  that 
public  admiration  which  you  have  so  long  courted ;  and 
this  I  think  I  can  do  to  good  purpose  —  with  the  aid  of 
some  .  .  .  poor  labourers  and  .  .  .  other  warm  friends 
of  yours  about  Yorkville. 

The  tissue  of  .  .  .  lies  .  .  .  you  have  addressed  to 
myself  ...  I  deem  it  well  to  retain.  It  is  a  specimen 
of  attorney  grammar  too  rich  to  be  lost.  As  for  the  let¬ 
ter  you  designed  for  Mr.  Willis  ...  I  take  the  liberty 
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of  re-enclosing  it.  The  fact  is,  I  am  neither  your  foot¬ 
man  nor  the  penny-post. 

With  all  due  respect,  nevertheless 

I  am  yr  ob.  St. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

S.  D.  Craig,  Esq., 

Quoque 

New  York,  Oct.  24,  ’44. 

Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  locates  Quoque  on  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  Long  Island.  From  “  Doggett’s 
New  York  City  and  Co-partnership  Directory  for  1844” 
Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits  notes:  “  S.  D.  Craig,  lawyer, 
20  Chambers  St.,”  house,  “  Quoque.”  This  letter 
rather  definitely  indicates  that  however  tired,  tried  or 
ill,  Poe’s  wits  were  keenly  on  the  alert.  But  more 
than  an  echo  of  trouble  came  to  Poe  these  October 
days.  His  “  P.  S.”  to  the  New  York  April  7th  let¬ 
ter  to  Mrs.  Clemm  at  Philadelphia  gives  the  cause 
in,  —  “  Be  sure  to  take  home  the  ‘  Messenger  ’  to 
Hirst.”  The  condensed  letter  items  that  follow  ex¬ 
plain  this  misadventure.  They  begin  with  Poe’s  Oct. 
28,  1844,  letter  to  William  Duane,  Esq.,  one  time  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  U  S.  Treasury.  Poe’s  letter  keenly  re¬ 
gretted  that  circumstances  might  lead  Mr.  Duane  to 
think  the  writer  careless  in  not  returning  the  “  Mes¬ 
senger.”  Poe  stated  that  some  eight  months  prior  he 
mentioned  within  hearing  of  Mr.  Hirst  the  wish  to 
look  over  a  special  article  in  the  Messenger.  Mr.  Hirst 
insisted  on  borrowing  the  volume  from  Mr.  Duane,  al¬ 
though  the  writer  would  have  preferred  to  have  done 
this  himself ;  but  he  retained  it  a  short  time,  and  more 
than  seven  months  ago  he  returned  it  to  Mr.  Hirst  by 
Mrs.  Clemm,  who  said  she  left  it  at  his  office,  with  one 
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of  his  brothers.  Poe  mentioned  a  possible  placing  of  it 
in  a  bookcase ;  its  being  overlooked  and  forgotten, 
and  requested  sending  for  it  to  the  owner.  He  en¬ 
dorsed  Poe’s  letter  to  the  effect  that  this  volume’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Mr.  Hirst  was  said  by  him  to  be  “  a  damned 
lie.”  Mr.  Duane  added,  that  later  events  proved  Mr. 
Hirst  right,  —  “  Mr.  Poe  having  sold  the  book,  I  hope 
unintentionally,  to  William  A.  Leary,  the  book-seller  on 
Second  St.”  Poe’s  April  7th,  1844,  “  P.  S.”  to  Mrs. 
Clemm  certainly  exonerated  him  from  this  charge.  Mr. 
Whitty  notes :  “  Hirst  was  hard  up  then  and  he  might 
have  sold  the  ‘  Messenger.’  ”  In  any  case  he  borrowed 
it  and  did  not  seem  concerned  to  make  the  loss  good. 
And  yet  in  the  confusion  of  the  Philadelphia  closing  up 
of  his  affairs  Mrs.  Clemm  might  have  placed  this 
Messenger  with  Poe’s  books  to  be  sold  and  taken  Hirst 
another  number  of  it.  Yet  Mrs.  Clemm’s  record 
seemed  very  faithful  and  accurate  in  all  her  other 
transactions  between  Poe  and  others,  and  it  seems 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Miss  Clarke18  said,  “Hirst 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  accomplished 
liar  of  his  day.” 

By  sale  transits,  this  Messenger  volume  reached  its 
Richmond  publishers,  who  sold  it  to  a  visiting  friend 
of  Mr.  Duane  for  him.  Of  this  fact  he  must  have 
advised  Poe;  for  his  Jan.  28,  1845,  reply  stated  that 
“  Richmond  ”  was  the  last  place  he  should  have  tried 
to  find  volumes  of  the  Messenger  to  number  3  —  and 
therefore  did  not  try  to,  but  he  had  tried  in  New  York 
to  collect  contents  of  the  missing  volume,  and  he  was 
relieved  by  the  last  letter  from  its  owner;  but  Poe 
recognized  only  the  party  who  insisted  on  forcing  the 
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Messenger  loan  on  him  in  this  affair  and  to  whom  he 
believed  it  had  been  returned  and  with  him  the  owner 
was  advised  to  settle  and  insult  writer  no  more.  Mr. 
Duane  endorsed  this  letter  as  from  “Bombastes  Furioso 
Poe,19  .  .  .  received,  Jan.  31,  1845,”  —  added  the  de- 


William  J.  Duane,  Esq. 
(1780-1865) 

From  an  old  photograph 


tails  of  its  loan  to  Poe,  as  of  prior  mention,  also  re¬ 
turn  to  owner  and  concluded :  “  My  name  was  on  the 
title-page  during  all  these  sales.  Poe  had  the  grace  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself,  when  he  heard  ...  I  had  had 
to  repurchase  my  own  book.  He  remarked  to  H.  B. 
Hirst,  Esqr.,  ‘What  must  Mr.  Duane  think  of  me,’ 
on  hearing  of  which,  I  sent  him  word  that  he  ought  to 
send  me  the  five  dollars  which  the  repurchase  had  cost 
me.  He  died  without  doing  so,  I  suppose  from  inability.” 

Much  stress  seems  to  have  been  placed  by  Poe  bi¬ 
ographers  on  William  J.  Duane  (1780—1865),  as  “Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  United  States  Treasury.”  Duane’s  brief 
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sway  of  that  office  only  dated  from  May  to  September, 
1833.  He  was  then  removed  by  President  Jackson. 
As  a  bright  lawyer,  Duane  wrote  on  political,  financial 
and  legal  subjects,  and  should  have  realized  that  his 
rebought,  lost  volume  of  Southern  Literary  Messenger , 
at  “$5,”  was  several  times  that  sum  advanced  in  value, 
by  reason  of  Poe's  pencil  revisions  in  it.  This  fact  may 
have  moved  Poe  to  forget  to  send  that  “  repurchase  ” 
cost  to  the  owner.  In  any  case  Poe  had  tried,  without 
success,  to  buy  Duane's  lost  sections  of  the  Messenger 
for  him.  In  connection  with  Robert  Tyler’s  1842, 
promised  place  that  Poe  failed  to  obtain  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Custom  House,  and  lawyer-editor  Duane, 
his  “  Bombastes  Furioso  Poe,”  at  New  York,  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1894,  wrote  F.  W.  Thomas:  “you  believed 
Robert  Tyler  .  .  .  wished  to  give  me  the  post  in  the 
Custom  House.  This  I  also  think;  and  I  am  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  opinion  that  he  could  not,  ...  by  seeing 
—  at  the  head  of  the  ‘Aurora,’  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  malicious 
villain  who  has  brought  more  odium  upon  the  Admin¬ 
istration  than  any  fellow  (of  equal  littleness)  in  its 
ranks,  and  who  has  been  more  indefatigably  busy  in 
open  and  secret  vilification  of  Robert  Tyler  than  any 
individual,  big  or  little,  in  America.”  Duane’s  father 
revived  his  powerful,  political  Aurora,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1834,  but  he  died  in  1835.  From  his  ashes  may 
have  arisen  that  Philadelphia  “clique,”  John  Tomlin, 
of  Tennessee,  mentioned  to  Poe  in  1843,  as  having 
“completely  baulked”  his  Stylus  venture.  And  the 
Poe-letter  fragment,  on  the  “  Aurora ”  galaxy,  may 
have  included  Thomas  S.  Smith,  who  detested  Robert 
Tyler’s  name  that  lost  Poe  his  Custom  House  place. 

II— 5 
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All  this  seems  to  explain  Poe’s  political  and  The  Stylus 
failures  and  why  he  did  not  himself  borrow  from  and 
return  Duane’s  Messenger  to  its  owner. 

Poe’s  life  records  note  him  as  a  borrower  of  many 
books  from  Mr.  Duyckinck  and  various  other  friends, 
but  no  other  known  mention  than  Mr.  Duane’s  exists 
as  to  Poe’s  failure  to  return  such  loans,  if  it  was  a 
failure  on  his  part  through  Mrs.  Clemm.  This  Duane 
set  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  contains  Poe’s 
own  pencil  corrections  for  revisions  :  “  Plans  Phaall  ” 
pages  with  the  printer’s  take-marks  torn  out  and  re¬ 
placed,  which,  with  other  points,  indicate  that  this 
volume  was  used  by  Poe  in  the  1840  issue  of  “The 
Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque”  —  all  of 
which  comes  from  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty,  who  in¬ 
cludes  this  Duane  set  of  the  Messenger  amongst  his 
many  Poe  treasures. 

November,  1844,  Godey’s  issue  gave  the  poet’s 
strong  conscience  story,  “  Thou  Art  the  Man.”  This 
drained  pool  tragedy  Poe  probably  studied  out  when 
he  was  found,  lost  in  reveries,  on  the  rustic  seat  by 
the  margin  of  Brennan’s  Pond  in  the  twilights  of  the 
prior  summer.  But  a  November  sidelight  on  the  poet’s 
family  affairs  came  from  Mr.  Willis’  letter  dated  at 
the  Home  Journal  office,  Nov.  12th.  After  noting  a 
concert  and  paragraph  it  concluded  with : 

I  had  a  letter  .  .  .  from  your  sister  enquiring  where  you 
were;  supposing  you  had  moved,  I  could  not  inform  her. 
You  seem  as  neglectful  of  your  sister  as  I  am  of  mine; 
but  private  letters  are  “  the  last  ounce  that  breaks  the 
camel’s  back  ”  of  a  literary  man. 


Yours  very  truly. 
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Besides  paragraphing  for  the  Evening  Mirror  Poe 
sent  his  revised  old  print  of  “  Marginalia,  or  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Nothings,’  to  the  November  and  December 
issues  of  O'Sullivan's  Democratic  Review,  which  aside 
from  its  politics  Poe  then  thought  “  the  most  valuable 
journal  of  the  day,”  and  its  editor  “  a  man  of  fine  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  talents,”  as  its  criticism  was  “  candid,  sen¬ 
sible  and  upright.”  Of  the  reference  to  McKnight’s 
“  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  in  this  date’s  “  Mar¬ 
ginalia,"  Mr.  Hogg  writes  that  McKnight  was  an 
Irvine  man ;  his  book  was  common  in  Ayrshire,  and 
Poe  probably  read  it  in  Allan's  library.  Mr.  Hogg 
adds,  that  “  on  hearing  this  book  much  praised  an 
Ayrshire  man  said,  ‘  I  see  naething  wunderful  aboot 
it,  makin  four  men  agree  that  never  fell  oot!’”  Of 
“  Marginalia  ”  Mr.  Hogg  continues,  “  that  Poe  was  also 
very  severe  on  Montgomery  —  the  ‘  Christian  poet,’ 
another  native  of  Irvine  whose  works  Poe  noted  as, 
‘the  epics  of  Hell-Fire  Montgomery’  —  and  sure  to 
be  found  in  Allan’s  library,”  concludes  Mr.  Hogg, 
who  laments  Poe’s  critique  of  Professor  Wilson  and 
harsh  scoring  of  Burns,  but  adds,  “  Burns  has  some 
severe  critics  amongst  those  of  his  native  Ayrshire 
heaths.”  Yet  Poe  elsewhere,  twice  at  least,  held 
Burns’  genius  in  high  esteem,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir 
Chistopher  North.  In  Sept.  6,  1845,  Broadway 
Journal,  Poe  wrote  of  Professor  Wilson  as  “one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  altogether  one  of  the  remark¬ 
able  men  of  his  day.  His  ideality  .  .  .  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  conjoined  with  a  tem¬ 
perament  compelling  him  into  action  and  expres¬ 
sion,  has  been  the  root  of  his  eminent  success.”  But 
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the  persistent  non-open  recognition  of  Poe  seems  to 
have  touched  him  keenly  as  to  Sir  Christopher  North; 
and  into  later  flippant  lines  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  O. 
Mabbott  in  Jan.  3,  1846,  Broadway  Journal: 

“I  though  Kit  North  a  bore  —  in  1824  — 

I  find  the  thought  alive — -in  1845.'’ 

No  doubt  this  couplet  encased  some  heart-ache 
caused  by  long  deferred  foreign  recognition;  never  in 
Blackwood’s  print  over  Poe's  name  was  this  given. 
The  phastasy  satire,  “Literary  Life  of  Thingum 
Bob,”  said  to  be  a  “  take  off  ”  on  George  R.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  and  other  editors’  methods  of  catering  to  the 
public  taste,  appeared  in  the  December,  1844,  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  as  an  anonymous  contribution. 
This  was  Poe’s  first  known  article  in  the  Messenger 
since  he  left  its  service.  It  was  sent  by  letter  agree¬ 
ment,  at  $3.00  per  page,  to  Editor  B.  B.  Minor,  who 
wished  to  better  the  magazine’s  criticism  and  Poe’s 
welfare.  But  while  editors  were  complacently  allow¬ 
ing  Poe’s  fresher  MSS.  to  sleep,  wedged  into  pigeon¬ 
holes,  and  he  was  overworking  his  depleted  strength 
from  9  a.m.  to  press  time  of  the  Evening  Mirror,  it 
was  hardly  “  audacity  ”  in  him  to  provide  what  they 
zvould  print  of  “  writings  and  clippings  ”  from  his 
earlier  articles  in  brief,  readable  form.  Thus  Poe’s 
“  Marginalia,”  “  Omniana,”  and  their  kind,  gave  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  his  scholarship. 

Poe’s  twice  outreaching  quest  of  Lowell  as  to  an 
author’s  coalition  periodical  was  answered  from  Elm¬ 
wood,  Cambridge,  Dec.  12,  1844.  Lowell  apologized 
for  delayed  reply,  so  brief  then,  because  he  was  keeping 
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the  printers  busy  at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  twenty 
pages  a  day  of  prose  “about  poets  and  everything 
else.’’  It  was  “  Conversations  on  Some  of  the  Old 
Poets.”  In  Lowell’s  letter  was  another,  to  introduce 
his  friend,  Charles  F.  Briggs,  who  was  to  start  a  lit¬ 
erary  weekly  in  New  York  City,  and  he  wished  Poe's 
aid.  Lowell  stated  he  read  his  “Life  Sketch  of  Poe’’ 
to  Briggs  when  in  Boston  some  time  ago ;  but  that  day 
his  letter  plan  of  his  literary  venture  and  request  of 
Poe’s  address  was  answered  by  enclosed  introduction. 
Lowell  thought  the  “pay”  would  be  useful  to  Poe, 
and  Briggs  would  “  pay.”  Lowell  also  praised  Poe  to 
Editor  George  H.  Colton,  of  the  American  Review, 
and  from  the  “  wry  faces  ”  made  by  the  author  of 
“  Tecumseh,”  Lowell  suspected  he  had  been  “cut  up  ” 
by  Poe.  But  Lowell  thought  he  had  convinced  this 
editor  of  his  own  interest  in  making  permanent  terms 
with  Poe;  but  as  to  pay,  nothing  was  known.  Lowell’s 
marriage  was  delayed  until  after  the  birth  of  his  book, 
—  probably  it  might  be  prior  to  Christmas,  and  he 
planned  to  spend  the  winter  in  Philadelphia.  Halting 
a  night  in  New  York,  going  —  he  was  to  stay  longer 
on  his  return,  and  then  of  course  he  would  see  Poe, 
who  would  like  Briggs ;  and  he  would  edit  “  an  ex¬ 
cellent  paper.”  On  the  opposite  page,  in  a  “  P.  S.” 
Lowell  wrote  that  he  knew  nothing,  except  what  Poe’s 
letter  told  of  his  circumstances,  but  thought  it  never 
safe  for  an  editor  to  know  “an  author  wants  his  pay.” 
Briggs’  address  was  given  as  No.  i,  Nassau  Street, 
New  York.  Thus  by  Lowell’s  aid  and  the  Evening 
Mirror,  Charles  F.  Briggs,  of  Nantucket,  —  but  better 
known  in  New  York  from  his  “Adventures  of  Harry 
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Franco  ”  (in  Knickerbocker )  by  that  name  —  came 
into  personal  touch  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  He  con¬ 
tributed  to  Briggs’  Broadway  Journal  from  its  start, 
Jan.  4,  1845,  at  Clinton  Hall,  Beekman  Street,  near 
Broadway.  In  Charles  F.  Briggs’  letter,  noted  in 
Lowell’s,  were  mentioned  the  plans  for  publishing  it 
that  date,  by  John  Bisco,  a  Worcester  (Mass.)  school¬ 
teacher  in  New  Jersey,  and  one  time  publisher  of 
Knickerbocker.  Briggs  followed  these  details  by  his 
request  for1  Poe’s  address.  This  resulted  in  Poe's  long 
review  of  Miss  Barrett’s  “  Drama  of  Exile  and  Other 
Poems  ”  in  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  Broadway 
Journal,  also  his  continuous  writing  for  it.  at  $1.00 
per  column.  Poe’s  review  of  Miss  Barrett's  “  Poems  ” 
claimed  from  her  but  one  criticism,  —  he  “  attributes 
the  ‘  CEdipus  Colonoeus  ’  to  kEschylus  ...”  Poe 
knezu  better,  but  this  made  one  of  his  very  few  script 
slips,  which  later  on  moved  Briggs  —  of  no  comparison 
in  literary  force  or  scholarship  —  to  write  of  Poe: 
“  He  talks  about  dactyls  and  spondees  with  surprising 
glibness.  .  .  .  He  makes  quotations  from  the  German 
but  can’t  read  a  word  of  the  language.”  Mr.  Whitty 
and  three  other  authorities  record  that  Poe  could  read 
German;  but  Mr.  Briggs  added:  “  As  to  his  Greek, — 
you  might  see  very  well  if  it  were  put  in  your  eye.” 
Professor  Clarke  told  a  different  story  of  Poe’s  reading 
Greek  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  but  Mr.  Briggs 
continued  of  Poe :  “  He  does  not  read  Wordsworth 
and  knows  nothing  about  him.”  And  seriously  enough 
a  present-day  press-man  20  called  Charles  F.  Briggs  a 
much  better  educated  man  than  Poe,  who  “  used  French 
lavishly  and  ignorantly”  —  and  said  that  “much  of 
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Poe's  writing  was  shallow,  arrogant  and  misguided.” 
However,  the  “better  educated”  Briggs  wrote  also 
of  Poe:  “Three  things  he  did  with  remarkable  skill: 
unravel  and  judge  a  plot;  detect  excellence  or  defect 
of  rhythm  in  verse,  and  expose  faults  and  failures  in 
the  writing  of  English.”  An  altogether  fine  com¬ 
mendation  of  Poe,  the  master-critic!  Of  Poe,  “the 
scholar,”  and  “  primarily  a  poet,”  21  Dr.  William  P. 
Trent,  New  York,  writes:  “It  was  no  small  achieve¬ 
ment  to  have  sung  imperishable  songs  of  heaven,  love 
and  elusive  beauty.  It  is  no  small  achivement  to  have 
produced  unexcelled  strains  of  harmony  that  have  since 
so  rung  in  the  ears  of  brother  poets  that  the  echoes 
of  them  may  be  detected  even  in  the  verses  of  such 
artists  as  Rossetti  and  Swinburne.” 

To  Lowell,  Jan.  6,  1845,  Briggs  wrote  that  he  liked 
Poe  “  exceedingly  well,”  but  had  been  “  told  shock¬ 
ing,  bad  stories  ”  about  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griswold 
(whose  clerical  soul  seemed  not  above  such  gossip), 
but  which  stories  “  Poe’s  whole  demeanor  contradicts.” 
As  to  “  The  Gold  Bug,”  Briggs  continued,  Jan.  6th, 
that  he  never  read  it  “  until  recently,”  and  considered 
it  as  one  of  “  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  fiction,” 
and  added,  he  was  told  by  Poe  that  “  The  Haunted 
Palace  ”  was  returned  to  him  by  Editor  O’Sullivan  of 
the  Democratic  Review,  and  Graham  had  kept  “The 
Gold  Bug”  nine  months  without  printing  it.22  Of  all 
this  Briggs  noted:  “You  see  by  these,  what  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Magazine  editors  amounts  to.”  He  added 
that  he  had  strangely  misunderstood  Poe,  thinking 
him  of  the  Godey-Graham  kind,  but  had  found  him 
as  different  as  possible,  and  thought  Lowell  would  like 
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Poe  when  they  came  into  personal  touch.  The  usual 
fatality  of  Poe’s  evil  genius,  in  nerve-strictures  then, 
prevented  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  strong 
life  friendship  between  these  two  fine  men. 

Gabriel  Harrison  —  artist,  author,  actor  —  was  born 
at  Philadelphia  in  1812.  He  was  a  friend  of  Forrest, 


Gabriel  Harrison  (1818-1892) 

From  F.  Hatpin’s  engraving  of  bas-relief  by  H.  Baerer 

John  Howard  Payne,  Halleck,  and  Aaron  Burr,  who 
gave  the  boy  Gabriel  lessons  in  elocution.  In  1838  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York; 
played  Othello  to  Lester  Wallack’s  I  ago,  and  brought 
out  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  successfully  in  1878.  Har¬ 
rison  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.,  1892.  Of  Poe, 
comes  from  Gabriel  Harrison :  “  It  was  the  fall  of 
1844,  when  I  was  president  of  the  White  Eagle  Club, 
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New  York,  that  I  first  met  Poe.  I  kept  a  tea  store  at 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince  Street.  One 
chilly  evening  I  observed  a  person  looking  intently 
through  my  windows  at  some  Virginia  leaf  tobacco. 
After  some  minutes  he  entered  and  spoke  of  the  beauty 
of  the  leaf,  its  quality,  took  a  bit  in  his  mouth  and 
remarked,  he  might  be  considered  a  small  user  of  the 
Solace  and  left.  In  a  few  days  he  called  again,  when 
I  was  endeavoring  to  compose  a  campaign  song  for 
my  club.  I  mentioned  the  fact;  and  while  I  was  wait¬ 
ing  on  a  customer,  he  had  composed  a  song  —  to  the 
music  measure  of  ‘The  Star  Spangled  Banner’  — 
which  was  successfully  used  through  the  campaign  of 
1844.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased,  ready  to  present  to 
him  all  the  tobacco  I  had ;  the  most  of  it  he  declined. 
On  his  departure  I  requested  the  name  of  my  stranger 
friend,  which  was  left  as  Thaddeus  K.  Peasley.  [The 
name  given  in  Harrison’s  account  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  November  18,  1875.]  One  of  his  verses  was: 

‘  See  the  White  Eagle  soaring  aloft  to  the  sky, 
Wakening  the  broad  welkin  with  a  loud  battle  cry ; 
Then  here ’s  the  White  Eagle,  full  daring  is  he, 

As  he  sails  on  his  pinions  o’er  valley  and  sea.’  ” 

Poe’s  “  Marginalia  ”  classic  note  of  the  United  States 
motto  “  E.  Pluribus  Unum  ”  was,  that  it  might  have 
a  sly  allusion  to  Pythagoras’  definition  of  beauty- — 
‘  the  reduction  of  many  into  one.’  ”  Mr.  Harrison  con¬ 
tinued  :  “Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted,  was  then  in  John  Jacob  Astor’s  office,  a 
little  brick  building,  N.  side  of  Prince  St.,  W.  of 
Broadway.  Halleck  frequently  visited  me  in  the  even- 
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ings  and  behind  a  pile  of  tea-chests,  dividing  off  a 
little  room,  we  could  sit  in  company  with  old  Grant 
Thorburn,  the  florist  next  door,  and  listen  to  his  stories 
of  Old  New  York.  Incidentally  we  three  lords  of  the 
hour  would  embellish  its  pleasures  with  occasional 


New  York  Post  Office,  Feb.  i,  1845 
(Old  Dutch  Church,  Nassau,  Cedar  and  Liberty  Sts.) 

taste  of  my  several  wines.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  Mr.  Halleck  was  leaving,  he  met  the  so-called 
Peasley  entering,  and  hailed  him  as  ‘  Poe !  ’  Explana¬ 
tion  was  soon  made  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were 
behind  those  blessed  walls,  smiling  over  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Thaddeus  K.  Peasley.  From  this  moment  we 
became  friends.”  It  seems  Poe  had  walked  several 
miles  through  sleet  and  rain,  and  seeing  the  cheery, 
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lighted  window,  thought  he  would  step  in  “  to  warm 
up  somehow.”  Mr.  Harrison  took  him  to  the  stove, 
“  almost  red  hot,  behind  the  tea  boxes  ”  —  there  the 
drenched  coat  was  taken  off  and  dried.  The  host  spread 
out  crackers,  and  old  English,  pine-apple  cheese  with 
a  bit  of  old  port  —  about  which  the  three  bent  elbows 
in  homage,  and  talked  of  “  pleasant  things  until  the 
big  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight.”  It  is  of  record 
that  young  Harrison  was  so  charmed  by  their  presence, 
he  frequently  forgot  to  collect  his  dues ;  also,  that  his 
store  finally  failed.  As  host  on  this  occasion  he  noted : 
“Poe  left  with  Halleck  —  stopped  at  his  house  that 
night  and  went  to  Philadelphia  the  next  day.”  Mr. 
Whitty  says,  that  Poe  went  there  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
when  he  superintended  the  issue  of  the  3rd,  1845,  edi¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Conchologist’s  First  Book,”  and  took 
“his  name  from  its  title-page,  but  signed  the  Preface 
‘  E.  A.  Poe.’  ”  It  was  this  edition  that  caused  Poe  to 
be  charged  with  plagiarism  in  the  Philadelphia  press  of 
prior  mention ;  and  likely,  of  that  time,  was  made  the 
charge  of  “  bachelor  quarters  ”  against  Poe  (from  New 
York  City)  as  “  shared  for  days  and  weeks  with  his 
associates  who  were  not  aware  that  he  was  a  married 
man.”  That  alleged  as  fact  could  not  have  escaped  its 
recorders,  of  a  resident  of  Philadelphia;  and  these 
“bachelor  quarters,”  “alleged”  of  Poe,  they  claimed, 
“were  notoriously  known.”  All  research23  fails  to 
find  press-record  of  them. 

No  such  items  could  be  found,  in  this  given  au¬ 
thority,  up  to  date.  Mr.  Harrison  continued:  “From 
1844  to  ’47  we  frequently  met,  talked,  walked  and 
drank  together,  and  I  .  -  .  attest  that  in  all  my  intimacy 
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with  Mr.  Poe  I  never  saw  him  in  a  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  nor  was  his  conduct  otherwise  than  befitted  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  most  refined  sensibilities.  He  dressed 
his  sentiments  in  the  most  exquisite  drapery  of  words 
.  .  .  his  talks  inspired  me  to  closest  attention  to,  and 
appreciation  of,  English  and  American  poets.  I  am 
indebted  to  Poe,  and  thank  my  stars  I  met  him  on  the 
wayside  of  this  covetous  world.  He  was  then  slim ;  his 
face  full  of  thoughtful  expression ;  handsome  mouth ; 
eyes,  full  of  thoughtfulness  with  the  ends  of  his  brows 
slightly  turned  upward.  His  dress  was  that  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman —  coat  generally  buttoned  up  close  —  a  black 
stock,  and  rounded  corners  to  bis  collar  amply  extend¬ 
ing  over  it.  His  walk  was  slow  —  voice,  somewhat 
sweet,  and  his  articulation  remarkably  fine.  Poe  had 
his  faults  unquestionably,  but  none  that  I  ever  saw, 
were  they  mine,  would  I  blush  to  confess  to  the  world. 
I  respectfully  subscribe  myself  for  truth  and  candor 
Gabriel  Harrison.” 

In  Miss  Leslie’s  annual  for  1845- — The  Gift —  ap¬ 
peared  “  The  Purloined  Letter,”  the  last  of  Poe’s 
signed,  and  he  thought  the  best,  of  his  ratiocina¬ 
tion  stories.  Mr.  Whitty  thinks  that  The  Gift  was 
issued  in  November,  1844.  “The  Purloined  Letter” 
first  appeared  in  November,  1844,  Chambers’  Journal. 
It  was  copied  into  The  Gift ,  and  noted  by  the  Living 
Age,  January  1,  1845,  as  follows:  “The  Gift  con¬ 
tains  an  article  so  remarkable  that  we  leave  aside 
several  —  for  an  abridgment  of  it.  The  writer,  Mr. 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  is  evidently  an  acute  observer  of 
mental  phenomena:  we  have  to  thank  him  for  one 
of  the  aptest  illustrations  which  could  be  well  con- 
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ceived  of  that  curious  play  of  two  minds  in  one  per¬ 
son."  This  last  tale  of  Poe’s  detective  trilogy  was 
preceded  by  “Marie  Roget  ”  in  1842,  and  “Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue”  in  1841.  Poe  is  said  to  have 
found  his  “M.  Dupin”  of  them  all  in  Voltaire’s 
“  Zadig  " ; 24  and  Voltaire,  in  his  turn,  is  credited  as 
having  taken  “Zadig”  from  an  Oriental  prototype. 
/Another  record  is,  that  Conan  Doyle’s  “  Adventures 
in  Bothnia  ”  25  is  “  more  than  co-incidentally  ”  from 
Poe’s  “  Purloined  Letter  ” ;  and  a  third  record  is,  that 
Sardou  took  the  idea  of  his  “Scrap  of  Paper”  from 
this  story  of  “The  Purloined  Letter.” 

Charles  Whibley,  M.A.,  London,  wrote  of  “The 
Purloined  Letter  ”  :  “  It  displays  the  perfect  logic,  the 
complete  lucidity,  the  mastery  of  analysis  which  make 
M.  Dupin  immortal.”  Of  Poe  was  added:  “He knows 
by  long  experience  that  in  pitting  your  intelligence 
against  another’s,  you  are  sure  to  win  if  you  identify 
yourself  with  your  adversary.” 

Dr.  Brander  Matthews  notes  : 26  “  The  true  detective 
story  as  Poe  conceived  it  is  not  in  the  mystery  itself, 
but  rather  in  the  successive  steps  whereby  the  analytic 
observer  is  enabled  to  solve  the  problem  that  might  be 
dismissed  as  beyond  human  elucidation.”  Elsewhere 
Dr.  Matthews  states:  “If  we  assent  to  Poe’s  reason¬ 
ing  we  are  at  once  on  firm  ground.  The  story  in  prose 
corresponds  to  the  lyric  in  poetry :  its  unity  of  effect 
turns  largely  on  its  brevity.” 

Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Headmaster  of  Bank  Street 
School,  Irvine,  Scotland,  recently  wrote:  “Reading  in 
school  ‘  The  Purloined  Letter  ’  I  was  interested  to  find 
the  scholar  noted  in  Poe’s  schoolboy  guessing  with 
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marbles,  an  old  Irvine  game  with  which  the  pupils 
were  still  familiar.  Some  one  gave  me  an  old,  well- 
known  rhyme  on  guessing  how  many  marbles  a  boy 
has  in  his  clenched  fists.  It  was, 

‘  Nevie,  nevie  nick  nack 
Whit  han’  will  ye  tack  ? 

Nak’  the  richt,  tak’  the  wrang; 

Tak’  the  auld  blin’  man.’ 

(or)  ‘I'll  beguile  ye,  if  I  can.’ 

I  tried  the  Infants,  if  they  knew  the  rhyme  and  was 
delighted  to  find  it  just  as  familiar  to  them.” 

This  winter,  of  1844  and  1845,  f°r  some  reason, 
found  Poe  again  coquetting  with  his  birth-date  in  a 
January  10th  letter  to  Dr.  Griswold  at  Philadelphia; 
and  who,  for  obvious  reason,  was  formally  addressed 
as  “Sir.”  In  Poe's  letter  was: 

I  perceive  by  .  .  .  the  papers,  that  your  “  Prose  Writers 
of  America”  is  in  press.  Unless  your  opinions  of  my  lit¬ 
erary  character  are  entirely  changed,  you  will,  I  think, 
like  something  of  mine,  and  you  are  welcome  to  what¬ 
ever  best  pleases  you,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  furnish 
a  corrected  copy ;  but  with  your  present  feelings  you  can 
hardly  do  me  justice  in  any  criticism,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  simply  say  after  my  name:  “  P>orn  1811  ;  pub¬ 
lished  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  the  Arabesque  in  1839; 
has  resided  latterly  in  New  York.” 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

He  was  born  Jan.  19,  1809.  In  Dr.  Griswold’s  let¬ 
ter,  next  day,  as  formal  response,  was: 

Sir,  —  Although  I  have  some  cause  of  quarrel,  .  .  . 
as  you  seem  to  remember,  I  do  not  .  .  .  permit .  .  .  my  per- 
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sonal  relations  to  influence  .  .  .  my  opinions,  as  a  critic. 
By  the  inclosed  proof-sheet,  .  .  .  written  before  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  your  note,  you  will  see  that  I  think  quite  as  well  of 
your  works  as  I  did  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 

Your  friend, 

R.  W.  Griswold. 

Three  days  later,  at  New  York,  January  14th,  Dr. 
Griswold  sent  Poe  a  “  Confidential  ”  note  that  re¬ 
peated  the  first  passages  of  prior  letter  and  added  : 

I  retain,  .  .  .  the  early  .  .  .  well  founded  favorable 
opinions  of  your  works,  .  .  .  and  in  a  new  volume  wh. 
I  have  in  preparation,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  you  very 
perfect  justice.  .  .  .  Carey  &  Hart  are  publishing  .  .  . 
“  The  Prose  Authors  of  America,  and  their  Works,” 
and  I  wish,  of  course,  to  include  you  in  the  list,  —  not  a 
very  large  one  —  ...  And  I  shall  feel  myself  yr  debtor 
if  there  being  any  writings  of  yours  with  wh.  I  may  be 
unacquainted,  you  will  advise  me  of  their  titles,  and 
where  they  may  be  purchased ;  and  if,  in  the  brief  bi¬ 
ography  of  you  in  my  Poets,  &c.  .  .  .  there  are  any  in¬ 
accuracies,  you  will  point  them  out  to  me.  ...  I  should 
like  to  receive  a  list  of  all  your  works,  with  the  dates  of 
their  production. 

Yours,  &c, 

R.  W.  Griswold. 

Pie  knew  Poe’s  works  would  add  value  to  “The 
Prose  Authors  of  America.” 

From  childhood  Poe  was  nervously  irritable  and 
quick  of  speech,  but  always  as  quickly  moved  by  kindly 
approach.  Pie  no  doubt  sincerely  regretted  the  se¬ 
verity  of  his  attacks  bearing  on  Dr.  Griswold  the  man , 
but  not  on  his  works,  in  a  critic’s  defense  of  literary 
ideals.  This  seems  in  evidence  by  Poe’s  letter  of  Jan. 
16,  1845,  to  Dr.  Griswold,  wherein  was: 
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Dear  Griswold, —  If  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you  so. 
Your  letter  occasioned  me  first  pain  .  .  .  because  it  gave 
me  to  see  that  I  had  lost,  through  my  own  folly,  an  hon¬ 
orable  friend:  —  pleasure,  because  I  saw  in  it  a  hope  of 
reconciliation.  I  have  been  aware,  for  several  weeks, 
that  my  reasons  for  speaking  of  your  book  as  I  did,  (of 
yourself  I  have  always  spoken  kindly, )  were  based  on 
the  malignant  slanders  of  a  mischief-maker  by  profes¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 

These  “slanders,”  however,  Dr.  Griswold  did  re¬ 
peat  to  Charles  F.  Briggs.  Poe  continued : 

I  supposed  you  irreparably  ofifended.  I  could  make  no 
advances  when  we  met  at  the  “  Tribune  "  office,  although 
1  longed  to  do  so.  I  know  of  nothing  which  would  give 
me  more  sincere  pleasure  than  your  accepting  these 
apologies,  and  meeting  me  as  a  friend.  If  you  can  do 
this,  and  forget  the  past,  let  me  know  where  I  shall  call 
on  you  —  or  come  to  see  me  at  the  “  Mirror  ”  office, 
any  morning  about  ten.  We  can  then  talk  over  other 
matters,  which,  to  me  at  least,  are  far  less  important  than 
your  good  will. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

So  Poe,  the  child,  became  father  to  Poe  the  man. 
While  he  is  charged  with  selfish  motives  in  making 
advances  to  Dr.  Griswold,  in  order  to  appear  in  his 
“  Prose  Writers  of  America,”  it  is  scant  iustice  to 
Dr.  Griswold’s  intelligence  to  doubt  he  did  not  realize 
that  Poe's  literary  standing  at  home  and  abroad,  even 
prior  to  “The  Raven”  printing,  would  add  supreme 
advantage  for  that  and  future  times  by  the  appearance 
of  his  prose  in  Dr.  Griswold’s  work;  and  this,  aside 
from  Poe’s  desirable  later  good-will,  in  critical  service 
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to  it.  As  to  selfishness,  their  mutual  action  was  a  fair 
exchange  of  commodities,  until  after  Poe’s  death. 
However,  to  Dr.  Olivers,  Cornelius  Mathews  and 
others,  as  well  as  Dr.  Griswold,  there  are  letters 
in  which  Poe  expressed  sorrow  for  any  intention  to 
be  so  hypercritical  as  to  cause  pain  or  loss  of  friend¬ 
ship,  notes  Mr.  Whitty. 

Concerning  Cornelius  Mathews  27  another  record  is  : 
“Mr.  Mathews  knew  Mr.  Poe  very  well;  he  was  a 
personal  friend,  and  saw  him  at  his  editorial  rooms,  city 
residence  and  his  home  at  Fordham.  Once,  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  his  wife  Virginia,  .  .  .  then  lying  very  sick  in 
their  chamber  on  East  Broadway.’’ 

Through  Frances  Ayman  Mathews, 2S  niece  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Mathews,  it  comes  of  Poe  and  “  The  Raven  ” 
from  her  uncle:  One  day,  as  a  child  of  twelve,  she 
stood  at  tip-toe  attention,  looking  at  an  engraving  in 
her  uncle’s  office,  which  hung  high  above  the  side 
lamp-bracket  of  his  mantel-piece.  The  picture  was 
of  a  man’s  face;  dark,  sad,  proud,  irresistible  in  attrac¬ 
tion.  Beneath  it  was  written  in  a  firm,  small  even 
hand,  “To  my  friend,  Cornelius  Mathews,  from  his 
devoted  friend,  Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  To  the  inquiry  of 
his  niece  if  that  was  the  man  “who  wrote  ‘The 
Raven,  ’  ”  her  uncle  nodded,  and  then  began  the  later, 
often-repeated  story:  “It  was  in  the  early  winter  of 
1844  and  ’45  ;  a  drizzling  rain,  full  of  chill  murk,  and 
shifty  with  freaks  of  an  east  wind  that  shivered 
against  the  lamp-posts  and  rattled  the  swinging  signs 
along  Broadway.  On  such  a  night,  years  ago,  the 
warm  flare  of  gas  at  the  entrance  to  Park  Theatre,  on 
Park  Row,  seemed  very  attractive  to  a  young  man, 
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with  a  play  of  his  own  in  his  desk,  into  which  he  had 
put  his  best.  I  crossed  over,  went  in.  I  found  Edgar 
Poe  in  the  seat  behind  mine ;  we  shook  hands,  —  we  had 
known  each  other  for  some  years  by  letter,  and  some 


Cornelius  Mathews 
(1S17-1889) 

From  an  old  print 


months  face  to  face.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cour¬ 
teous,  attentive  listeners  I  ever  encountered.  With 
delicacy  and  interest  he  inquired  as  to  the  ‘  Witchcraft  ’ 
play  I  was  so  intent  upon,  and  I  briefly  outlined  the 
plot  to  him.  As  I  came  to  the  horror  of  the  hero, 
when  convinced  his  mother  was  a  witch  —  Poe  said 
in  his  low  voice,  ‘  Why  do  you  not  at  this  point  have 
a  raven,  bird  of  ill  omen,  flit  across  the  stage  over  the 
witch’s  head?  Do  you  know,’  he  went  on,  his  eyes 
riveted  on  the  glowing  space,  ‘  that  bird,  that  imp  bird 
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pursues  me,  mentally,  perpetually :  I  cannot  rid  myself 
of  its  presence;  as  I  sit  here,  I  hear  its  croak  as  I  used 
to  hear  it  at  Stoke  Newington,  the  flap  of  its  wings 
in  my  ear.’  He  wondered  if  Dickens  was  ever  like 
haunted  by  Barnaby’s  raven.”  Mr.  Mathews  con¬ 
vinced  Poe  that  Dicken’  raven  was  for  effect.  They 
talked  on  many  themes  until  the  curtain  fell,  when 
Mathews  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  Poe  and  ask  him 
to  share  his  umbrella  and  a  hot  oyster  supper;  but 
Poe's  delicacy  eluded  hospitality  he  could  not  return. 
After  Mathews’  supper,  he  boarded  a  “  bus  rattling 
over  the  cobble  stones  through  the  mirth  of  Broadway 
to  Bleeker  Street  "  ;  there,  in  the  circle  of  a  sickly  light, 
he  saw  Poe  standing,  writing  on  the  margin  of  a  paper 
and  utterly  lost  to  all  about  him.  Mathews  dashed 
out,  to  see  something  like  the  glitter  of  stars  in  Poe’s 
grey  eyes,  and  the  sparkle  of  frozen  rain-drops  on  his 
dark  hair.  Mathews  shared  his  umbrella  with  Poe, 
and  asked  why  he  had  fled  from  a  friend  and  a  supper. 
With  gentle  courtesy  Poe  thanked  him  and  added : 
“  I  could  not  have  eaten,  drunk  or  slept  or  gone  a  step 
farther  than  this,  or  waited  a  moment  longer  than  now. 
It  is  ‘  The  Raven.’  ”  Mr.  Mathews  continued,  that 
Poe’s  feet  were  in  a  freezing  puddle  and  his  friend 
stood  against  the  fierce  wind-beaten  umbrella  above 
them ;  but  there  they  stood  'til  Poe  read  in  a  strained 
voice  to  the  words :  “  Perched  and  sat,  and  nothing 
more,”  when  sheer  lack  of  strength  made  him  stop, 
saying  with  a  slight  tremor,  “  It  is  cold.”  Mathews 
told  him  the  poem  was  superb,  but  it  was  madness 
to  stay  out  in  the  storm;  and,  as  they  walked  on 
together,  Poe’s  lips  were  framing  snatches  of  the 
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verses  destined  to  win  him  immortality.  When  they 
reached  the  steps  of  Poe's  home,  15  Amity  Street,  Mr. 
Mathews  concluded  :  “  Poe  turned  and  thanked  me  with 
the  peculiar  grace  and  charm  of  manner  which,  in  my 
acquaintance  with  him,  always  distinguished  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  ‘  Be  sure  and  finish  this  Raven  poem,’ 
I  said.  With  a  sigh  he  answered,  ‘  I  shall  have  to  - — 
it  has  not  let  me  rest;  it  will  not  let  me  sleep  until  it 
is  completed.  Perhaps  if  I  have  it  on  paper  the  ill- 
omened  fowl  will  quit  my  ear  and  leave  me  in  peace.’  ” 
Mathews  dated  this  incident  “  the  early  winter  of  1844 
and  ’45  ” ;  this  indicates  that  Poe  did  not  then  consider 
“  The  Raven  ”  a  finished  production. 

From  Judge  George  Shea,  once  presiding  over  the 
Marine  Court  of  New  York,  comes,  that  his  father 
and  Poe  were  close  cadet  associates  at  West  Point; 
their  friendship  ended  only  with  the  elder  Shea’s  life, 
Aug.  15,  1845;  and  “his  death  was  noticed  in  Broad 
way  Journal  the  23rd  issue,”  says  Mr.  Whitty,  by, 
“  We  note  with  regret  the  death  of  James  Augustus 
Shea,  Escp,  ...  on  Friday,  ...  at  the  early  age  of  42. 
.  .  .  His  ‘  Ocean  ’  is  really  one  of  the  most  spirited 
Lyrics  ever  published.  Its  rhythm  strickingly  resem¬ 
bles  ‘  The  Bridge  of  Sighs.’  ”  Concerning  the  issues  of 
Poe’s  poems,  he  often  consulted  Shea,  noted  his  son, 
also  that  his  father  and  Poe  were  much  together  those 
winter  days  of  1845;  and  to  this  friend  a  MS.  of 
“  The  Raven  ”  was  entrusted.  In  connection  with 
Shea’s  known  London  literary  correspondents,  thinks 
Mr.  Whitty,  who  believes  Shea’s  “Raven”  MS.  had 
reference  to  the  one  Poe  sent  to  the  London  Critic  for 
June  14th  of  that  year,  Poe’s  revision  obsession  led 
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him  to  write  on  glazed  paper,  in  his  clear  script,  a  note 
(which,  Mr.  Whitty  writes,  refers  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  print  of  “The  Raven”)  to  Mr.  Shea,  in 
which  was:  “Dear  Shea,- — Lest  I  should  have  made 
some  mistake,  ...  I  transcribe  the  whole  alteration.” 
This  changed  “  Wondering  at  the  stillness  broken,” 
in  the  I  ith  stanza,  to  “  Startled  at  the  stillness  broken,” 
and  at  the  close  of  the  ioth  stanza,  “Quoth  the  raven 
‘  Nevermore,’  ”  was  altered  to  “  Then  the  bird  said, 
‘  Nevermore.'  ”  This  note,  without  a  date,  Poe  left  at 
Shea’s  home  during  his  absence,  and  after  his  death 
it  was  found  among  his  papers  by  his  son.  Judge  Shea 
voted  Poe  “one  of  the  best  elocutionists  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  when 
Poe  and  my  father  read  and  recited  to  each  other.” 
Poe’s  “  reading  of  ‘  The  Raven  ’  .  .  .  wasi  a  weird,  rap¬ 
turous  invocation  as  to  an  actual  presence.  Poe  was 
among  the  first  authors  who  took  to  reading  and  lec¬ 
turing  as  a  professional.  ...  I  heard  him  in  the  society 
library,  New  York,  March,  1845,  on  ‘The  Poets  and 
Principles  of  Poetry.’  ” 

One  who  knew  Poe  well  enough  to  own  his  picture, 
some  pages  of  “Marginalia”  and  letters,  “tied  to¬ 
gether  with  a  faded  blue  ribbon,”  29  said  his  manner 
of  reading  “The  Raven”  was  to  “turn  down  the 
lamps  ’til  the  room  was  almost  dark,  then  standing 
in  the  center  ...  he  would  recite  those  wonderful 
lines:  .  .  .  gradually,  becoming  more  and  more  enthused 
.  .  .  he  forgot  time,  spectators,  his  personal  identity.” 
To  listeners  came  sounds  of  falling  rain,  waving 
branches,  flapping  of  dusky  wings  —  and  from  out  the 
shadows,  the  lovely  face  of  Lenore,  ’til  his  audience 
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would  fear  to  draw  a  breath  lest  the  enchantment  of 
the  spell  be  broken. 

Mr.  Graham’s  foreman  printer,  Alexander  Mc- 
Kelly,30  called  “Uncle  Alex,”  knew  Poe  well  and  called 
him  “  Eddie.”  Uncle  Alex  was  with  the  American 
Whig  Review  when  it  printed  “  The  Raven,”  for 
which  he  set  the  type.  Pie  later  rescued  this  MS.,  and 
many  another.  This  one  he  later  sold,  but  to  whom 
is  unknown.  But  nothing-  incensed  Uncle  Alex  so 
much  as  to  hear  Poe  called  a  drunkard,  yet  it  was 
admitted  he  had  an  occasional  spree. 

From  Mr.  Whitty  is  learned  of  “  The  Raven,”  that 
F.  W.  Thomas  was  advised  by  Poe  it  was  written  in 
a  day  and  the  idea  of  having  it  appear  anonymously 
was  a  whim,  like  Coleridge’s  publication  of  his 
“  Raven.”  Poe  read  the  old  English  poets  with  special 
pleasure,  and  in  his  mind  the  name  over  which  “  The 
Raven”  appeared  in  the  American  Whig  Review  — 
“  Quarles  ”  —  referred  to  that  poet.  Poe  later  thought 
this  a  mistake  and  had  the  poem  printed  over  his  own 
name  in  the  Evening  Mirror.  Mr.  Whitty  adds,  that 
if  the  Mirror  issue  of  “  The  Raven  ”  was  from  ad¬ 
vance  sheets  of  the  American  Whig  Review,  “  Poe 
handled  the  proof  and  made  corrections,  as  the  two 
prints  show  deviations.”  Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs 
copied  this  poem  in  the  Broadway  Journal  prior  to 
Poe’s  editorial  connection  with  it.  “  The  Raven  ”  re¬ 
print,  over  Poe’s  own  name,  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Mirror  issue  of  Jan.  29,  1845.  Concerning  this  poem 
Editor  Willis  noted:  “We  are  permitted  to  copy  (in 
advance  .  .  .)  from  the  second  No.  of  the  American 
Review,  the  following  remarkable  poem  by  Edgar  A. 
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Poe.  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  most  effective  single  ex¬ 
ample  of  fugitive  poetry  ever  published  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  unsurpassed  in  English  poetry  for  subtle 
conception,  masterly  ingenuity  of  versification,  and 
consistent  sustaining  of  imaginative  lift.”  Of  this  first 
double-date  print  of  these  verses  Professor  Woodberry 
graphically  notes:  “No  brief  poem  ever  established 
itself  so  immediately  .  .  .  and  so  imperishably  in  men's 
minds.  ‘  The  Raven  ’  became,  in  some  sort,  a  national 
bird,  and  the  author  the  most  notorious  American  of 
the  hour.”  Feb.  4,  1845,  Poe’s  verses  found  New 
York  Tribune  print.  Yet  Poe  was  richer  in  purse 
but  $10,  then  paid  for  “The  Raven,”  which  has  been 
transcribed  into  the  tongues  of  many  nations.  Its  in¬ 
spiration  grows  through  different  forms  of  one  name, 
- — “Helen,  Lenore,  Eleanora  —  all  meaning  Light.” 
So  floats  an  echo  from  the  Southland  :  “  ‘  The  Raven  ’ 
represents  the  ego,  repining  for  lost  intellectual  and 
spiritual  light.” 

Of  Poe’s  supremacy  in  this  abstract,  Rossetti  wrote: 
“  I  saw  that  Poe  had  done  the  utmost  it  was  possible 
to  do  with  the  grief  of  a  lover  on  earth,  so  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  reverse  the  conditions  and  give  utterance  to 
the  yearnings  of  the  loved  one  in  heaven,  —  in  ‘  The 
Blessed  Damosel  ’  the  two  poems  stand  as  harmonious 
contrast.”  31 

Of  “The  Raven,”  Edwin  Markham  wrote:  “In 
‘  The  Philosophy  of  Composition,’  Poe  makes  the  work 
of  construction  as  simple  as  fence-building.  It  was 
natural  to  the  man  to  attempt  to  balance  the  wings  of 
his  imagination  with  the  weight  of  his  intellect.  How¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  tell  where  he  found  the  music,  the 
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fire,  the  shaping  imagination.  So  after  all,  we  can  call 
‘  The  Raven,’  not  a  thing  of  rule,  but  a  creation  of  true 
phrenzy,  that  carries  a  cry  of  the  heart.” 

Of  “The  Raven”  Poe  wrote  a  friendly  critic  (page 
275,  Vol.  I,  “Life  of  E.  A.  Poe,”  J.  IT.  Ingram)  :  “  It 
is  true  the  .  .  .  lamp  might  have  thrown  the  bird’s 
shadow  on  the  floor.  My  conception  was  that  of  the 
bracket  candelabrum  affixed  against  the  wall,  high 
above  the  door  and  bust,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  palaces,  .  .  .  Your  objection  to  the  tinkling  of 
the  footfalls  is  far  more  pointed,  ...  I  finally  used 
it,  because  ...  it  had,  .  .  .  been  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  the  sense  of  the  supernatural.  ...  No  human 
or  physical  foot  could  tinkle  on  a  soft  carpet.  .  .  .” 

Later  on  Poe  gave  his  Scriptural  source  of  this  idea, 
the  “tinkling  footfalls,”  as  taken  from  “Isaiah  iii, 
16,  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  as  making  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet.” 

With  scissors  and  reprints  “  The  Raven  ”  swept 
Poe’s  popularity  with  a  brief  glory  into  the  new  world 
and  the  old  of  his  day.  This  fact  cheered  Mr.  Godey  for 
his  pigeon-holed  Poe  MS.  of  “The  Thousand-and- 
Seconcl  Tale  of  Scheherazade,”  —  She-her-has-said  — 
a  satirical  story  of  Sinbacl,  amongst  odds  and  ends  of 
modern  science  concerning  the  Vizier’s  daughter  in 
“The  Arabian  Nights.”  But  more  in  point  was  the 
February,  1845,  issue  of  Graham's,  by  No.  17  of  “Our 
Contributors,”  which  gave  Lowell’s  “Life  Sketch  of 
Poe,”  then  on  the  apex  of  his  literary  laureldom  of  that 
day.  Lowell’s  effort  was  fulsome  of  praise,  of  which 
perhaps  nothing  so  much  pleased  Poe  as :  “  Had  Mr. 
Poe  control  of  a  magazine  of  his  own,  in  which  to 
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display  his  critical  abilities,  he  would  have  been  as 
autocratic  ere  this,  in  America,  as  Professor  Wilson 
has  been  in  England ;  and  his  criticisms  .  .  .  would  have 
been  far  more  profound  and  philosophical  than  those 
of  the  Scotsman.”  No  doubt  Sir  Christopher  North 
was  Poe’s  ideal  critic,  for  he  wrote :  “  There  is  no 
literary  popularity  more  absolutely  and  universally 
effective  than  the  pungent  impartiality  of  a  Wilson 
or  a  Macaulay.”  32 

While  errors  concerning  events  of  births,  etc.,  in 
Lowell’s  sketch  of  Poe  were  self-supplied  from  Hirst’s 
“  Sketch,”  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Poe  wrote 
Lowell  that  this  sketch  was  “  correct  in  the  main  ”  ; 
but  on  no  account  did  Poe’s  letter,  or  other  prevarica¬ 
tions  as  to  his  age,  etc.,  hurt  any  others  than  himself, 
and  him  mostly  by  the  basis  they  offered  for  insinua¬ 
tions  to  adverse  critics.  Of  Lowell's  Poe  “Life- 
Sketch,”  the  New  York  Weekly  Nezvs,  Feb.  i,  1845, 
noted:  “Graham’s,  for  February,  is  illustrated  with  a 
portrait  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  [by  A.  C.  Smith,  Philadel¬ 
phia],  with  a  biography  by  Lowell.  We  cordially 
welcome  this  distinct  recognition  of  Mr.  Poe’s  merits. 
Wherever  his  name  is  mentioned  it  has  been  with  the 
comment  that  he  is  a  remarkable  man  of  genius.” 

This  water-color  portrait  of  Poe,  painted  in  1843, 
at  Philadelphia,  by  A.  C.  Smith,  is  a  half-length 
miniature  from  life,  representing  the  poet  seated  in 
a  chair,  in  a  careless,  easy  attitude.  “  For  many  years 
it  was  owned  by  the  well  known  Philadelphia  journal¬ 
ist,  John  Swinton,”  notes  Anderson’s  New  York  Feb. 
6,  1920,  Catalogue. 

The  Feb.  3rd  issue  of  the  Evening  Mirror  gave  Poe’s 
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“  Increase  of  Poetical  Heresy.”  Poe  strongly  refuted 
Poetry’s  use  for  moralizing.  In  the  Broadway  Journal, 
Feb.  15th,  was  “  Some  Secrets  of  the  Magazine  Prison 
House.”  Undoubtedly  they  throw  a  flashlight  over 
Poe's  own  experiences,  as  all  too  vividly  for  an  ab¬ 
straction  he  pictures  how  a  struggling  young  author, 
wrestling  with  “  Despair,”  in  abject  poverty,  is  re¬ 
quested  to  compose  an  article  for  which  he  will  be 
handsomely  paid.  Enraptured,  he  neglects  bread  and 
butter  labor  for  a  month  to  complete  and  send  this 
article,  with  a  broad  hint  of  his  needs.  A  month  passes, 
and  another,  of  starvation  of  himself  and  family,  and 
no  reply.  At  the  end  of  six  months  a  personal  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  editor  is  made,  with  the  answer,  “  Call 
again !  ”  The  poor  devil  goes  out,  and  fails  not  “  to 
call  again”  and  again;  finally  he  demands  the  article, 
which  “  is  in  print,”  and  he  is  told  such  prints  “  are  not 
paid  for  under  six  months  after  issue.”  As  the  editor 
and  proprietor  is  a  gentleman,  the  poor  devil  would 
have  waited  if  he  could,  but  Death  in  the  meantime 
would  not.  He  died,  and  the  editor  is  fat  forever  to 
account  of  five  and  twenty  dollars  saved,  to  be  spent  in 
canvas-back  ducks  and  champagne.  Poe  grimly  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  hope  that  readers  would  not  believe  the 
article  covered  personal  experience,  nor  apply  the  re¬ 
marks  “  to  any  living  Magazine  publisher.”  And  yet 
this  was  life  as  Poe  and  his  small  family  faced  it  so 
bravely  many  a  time,  and  up  to  his  death.  Starvation, 
on  any  scores,  is  an  unhinging  process  of  nervous 
forces  of  those  in  normal  health.  One  need  not  go  far 
to  seek  reasons  for  desperate  issues  as  to  the  outcome 
of  such  effects  upon  an  unstrung,  hypersensitive  man 
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to  whom,  and  to  his  wife,  health  had  been  a  stranger 
for  years.  For  misleadings,  of  his  kind,  Poe  has  likely 
escaped  the  lake  of  fire  that  the  tender  consciences  of 
his  more  fortunate  critics  feared  for  him. 


Albert  J.  Tirrell 
From  print  of  daguerreotype  by  Plumb 

“A  Forgotten  Poe  Item,”  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  Koopman, 
notes,  that  during  these  early  1845  uncertain  days  there 
came  to  tease  Poe,  in  his  hoped-for  magazine-venture 
success,33  a  curious  creature  best  identified  by  a  booklet 
entitled,  “The  Life  and  Death  of  Maria  Bickford,  A 
Beautiful  Female,  who  was  inhumanely  murdered  in 
the  Moral  and  Religious  City  of  Boston,  on  the  27th 
of  Oct.,  1845,  by  Albert  J.  Tirrell,  Her  Paramour, 
arrested  on  board  the  ship  Sultana ,  off  New  Orleans, 
Dec.  6th.  By  a  Clergyman  of  Brunswick,  Me.  Bos¬ 
ton,  1846.  Second  Edition,  Revised.”  Boston  Public 
Library  pencil  note  on  this  print  identifies  this  Maine 
“  Clergyman  ”  as  “  Silas  Wilder.”  As  a  born  adept 
in  sowing  wild  oats  Tirrell  flung  to  the  winds  his 
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$27,000  patrimony  in  less  than  two  years.  His  per¬ 
sonal  exploits  wound  up  with  an  address  beneath  the 
gallows.  Including  those  of  business,  when  possessed 
of  his  heritage,  was  his  descent  on  New  York  City 
with  wild  intentions  of  founding  some  wonderful  peri¬ 
odical  of  overwhelming  national  influence.  Tirrell 
called  on  Poe  to  offer  him  exclusive  editorship  and 
unconditional  control  of  the  venture.  Poe’s  cautious 
and  analytical  estimate  of  this  would-be  benefactor 
soon  scored  his  lack  of  mental  balance  in  answering 
his  statement :  “  The  people  want  knowledge ;  they 
thirst  for  it  as  the  heart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks,” 
by  “  ‘  Yes,  sir,  precisely,  but  engagements  compel  me 
to  decline  your  generous  offers ;  I  have  already  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  more  than  I  can  possibly  accomplish.  I 
think,  however,  there  is  a  compositor  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  whose  talents  are  so  nearly  like  your  own  that 
he  would  prove  the  very  person  you  are  seeking.  I  will 
give  you  his  name,  —  Silas  Estabrook.  Explain  your 
plan  to  that  individual,  sir,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
projects,  I  assure  you.’”  Dr.  Koopman  adds:  “The 
offer  may  he  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  Poe's  prominence 
in  the  literary  world,  and  his  engagements  indicate 
that  his  venture  with  Charles  F.  Briggs  in  Broadway 
Journal  was  under  way.  Also,  that  the  unfortunate 
Estabrook,  upon  whom  Poe  unloaded  Tirrell’s  glitter¬ 
ing  propositions,  was  the  publisher  of  above  noted 
booklet  and  freely  confided  the  results  of  being  duped 
by  Tirrell  to  the  Brunswick,  Me.,  clergyman,  Silas 
Wilder,  its  writer.”  The  force  of  this  incident  lies 
not  alone  on  its  passing  interest  but,  to  a  degree,  that 
some  of  Poe’s  critics  seem  desperately  driven  to  fasten 
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upon  him,  at  times,  the  charlatan  irresponsibility  of 
Firrell’s  character,  even  to  the  making  away  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  inspiration  for  “  The  Raven.”  The  20th 
chapter  of  Longfellow’s  “Kavanaugh”  is,  in  “Hath¬ 
away,”  so  fine  an  etching  of  A.  J.  Tirrell,  and  with  an 
artist’s  touch  clouding  out  the  ugly  phases  of  that 
irresponsible  enthusiast  on  literary  nationalism,  that  it 
compels  one  to  believe  that  the  boisterous  call  made  on 
Poe  was  repeated  bv  Tirrell  on  Longfellow.  Dr.  Fr. 
von  Spielhagen  believed  that  Longfellow  intended  to 
picture  Poe  himself  in  “Hathaway.”  This  view  seems 
equally  impossible  to  the  credits,  characters,  or  intel¬ 
lects  of  either  of  the  poets.  As  to  Poe,  nothing  so 
weak  and  flat  could  ever  have  come  from  Longfellow’s 
pen,  and  no  other  known  contemporary  record  seems 
found  to  sustain  Dr.  von  Spielhagen's  belief. 

Dr.  von  Spielhagen 34  noted  Poe  as  “  hungry  for 
fame”  and  having  “  a  hatred  ”  for  his  successful  rival, 
Longfellow.  Poe  was  then,  alas!  hungry  for  food  and 
rest,  as  well  as  fame,  but  cherished  no  “hatred”  in  his 
heart  for  any  one.  Poe  felt  hurt  by  reason  of  non¬ 
recognition  of  his  writing’s  worth :  having  to  pay  for 
the  print  of  his  “  Tamerlane,”  etc. ;  “  The  Raven  ” 
being  rejected  and  finally  firinging  but  $10  to  him; 
also  other  efforts  being  pigeon-holed  when  editors 
were  paving  Longfellow  $15°  for  “The  Spanish 
Student”;  Lowell  $150  for  “Legend  of  Brittany”; 
Cooper  and  others  along  the  same  measures;  and  es¬ 
pecially  hurt  was  Poe  when  he  knew  the  literary  value 
of  verses  whose  MS.  today  is  held  in  money  value 
above  $10,000.  Dr.  von  Spielhagen  mentioned  Poe’s 
definition  of  poetry  as  “  Rythmical  creation  of  Beauty,” 
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and  added,  that  “  Epic  and  dramatic  beauty  are  ob¬ 
jective;  lyric  beauty  is  subjective.” 

Mad  love  of  liquor  formed  no  part  of  Poe’s  seeming 
failures;  but  it  was  as  he  himself  wrote:  “a  thirst  of 
supernal  Beauty,  a  beauty  not  afforded  the  soul  by  any 
existing  collocation  of  earth’s  forms.”  This  was  wholly 
beyond  the  mental  grasp  of  materialists,  but  this  he 
ruled  as  the  first  and  last  inspiration  of  poetry,  and 
devoutly  believed  with  Edwin  Markham  that,  “  The 
path  through  beauty  is  the  most  direct  path  to  the 
Divine.”  Thus  this  Celtic  mantle  of  his  early  ancestors 
fell  upon  Poe,  the  Mystic. 

Mr.  Whitty  states,  Poe  had  an  idea  of  having  his 
poems  introduced  by  Dr.  Griswold  and  issued  by 
Clarke  of  London.  In  the  Evening  Mirror,  Feb.  15, 
1845,  Poe  noted  the  poems  “would  shortly  appear  in 
a  series  with  other  American  poets.”  Dr.  Griswold’s 
New  York,  Jan.  14,  1845,  request  for  items  of  Poe’s 
prints,  he  answered  Feb.  24th.  Condensed  details  of 
this  answer  were : 

My  Dear  Griswold,  —  Soon  after  seeing  you  I  sent 
you,  through  Zieber,  all  my  poems  .  .  .  With  this  I  send 
you  another  package,  ...  It  contains  .  .  .  “  Mesmeric  Reve¬ 
lation,”  which  I  would  like  to  go  in,  ...  I  send  also  a 
portion  of  the  “  Marginalia,”  ...  I  have  marked  some 
of  the  most  pointed  passages.  ...  I  believe  that  in 
“  funny  ”  criticism  .  .  .  Flaccus  will  convey  a  tolerable 
idea  of  my  style,  and  of  my  serious  manner  Barnaby 
Rudge  is  a  good  specimen.  ...  In  the  tale  line  I  send 
you  “  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  ”  and  “  The  Man 
that  was  Used  Up  ”  — .  .  .  you  can  select  to  suit  your¬ 
self.  I  would  prefer  having  in  “  The  Gold  Bug  ”...  but 
have  not  a  copy  just  now.  ...  I  have  taken  a  3d  in- 
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terest  in  the  “  Broadway  Journal  ”  &  will  be  glad  if  you 
could  send  me  anything,  at  any  time,  in  the  way  of  “  Lit¬ 
erary  Intelligence.” 

Truly  yours, 

Poe. 

This  letter’s  print  in  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Poe  Me¬ 
moir  ”  35  differs  from  Poe  MS.  in  these  items  not  in 
the  original  letter: 

“  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  those  books,  which  I  could  not  afford  to  buy, 
and  had  so  much  need  of.  ...  I  sent  you,  .  .  .  my 
poems.  ...  I  was  sincerely  delighted  with  what  you 
said  of  them,  ...  I  say  this  not  because  you  praised 
me :  everybody  praises  me  now ;  but  because  you  so 
perfectly  understand  me,  ...  I  did  not  think  you  had 
so  much  delicacy  of  appreciation  joined  with  your 
strong  sense ;  I  can  say  truly  that  no  man’s  approbation 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure.”  Hence,  in  Dr.  Griswold’s 
print  of  this  letter  follows  Poe’s  noting  of  “  3rd  in¬ 
terest  in  ‘Broadway  Journal.’  ”  But  dissimilar  edited 
print  of  Poe’s  letter  concluded  with :  “Why  not  let  me 
anticipate  the  book  publication  of  your  splendid  essay 
on  Milton?”  These  differences  stand  for  not  a  few 
as  radical  between  Poe  MS.  originals  and  their 
dated  prints,  which  appeared  in  the  first  “  Memoir 
and  Works”  of  Poe,  issued  by  J.  S.  Redfield,  1850, 
and  later,  its  reprints.  Such  treatments  seem  convinc¬ 
ing  that  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  those  days, 
were  not  more  averse  to  self-laudation  nor  more 
scrupulous  in  prevarication  of  facts  than  was  Poe 
charged  to  be  by  those  who  allowed  themselves  like 
indulgences.  . 
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From  Dr.  B.  B.  Minor,36  this  date  editor  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger ,  is  learned  that  Poe  sent 
it  several  articles,  not  his  best,  but  paid  for  at  $3  per 
page.  Poe  wrote,  asking  the  editor  to  take  out  the 
center  line  of  the  Messenger  page  to  allow  “  The 
Raven,”  from  the  American  Whig  Reviezv,  to  appear 
in  the  full  beautiful  typography  of  the  Messenger.  Dr. 
Minor  did  not  grant  Poe’s  request,  as  “The  Raven” 
was  printed  in  two  columns  preceded  by  Editor 
Brooks’  (of  the  New  York  Express )  “Note,”  on  the 
poem,  which  closed  with :  “  In  power  and  originality 
of  versification  the  whole  is  no  less  remarkable  than  it 
is,  psychologically,  a  wonder.”  “  The  Raven,”  in  re¬ 
vised  form,  appeared  in  the  March,  1845,  Messenger, 
notes  Mr.  Whitty. 

Under  sway  of  “  The  Raven  ”  popularity  Poe  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  lecture  on  “  The  Poets  and  Principles  of 
Poetry”  at  the  New  York  Society  Library,  of  which 
appears  a  Poe-period  picture  given  by  Librarian  A.  J. 
Wall,  New  York  Plistorical  Society.  Poe's  lecture 
dated  Leb.  28,  1845,  and  his  ideas  on  the  subjects  it 
covered  were  too  definite  and  his  memory  too  keen  to 
need  “  scissors,”  or  “  pieced-out  clippings  ”  aid  as 
credited  to  his  use  for  this  effort,  which- — without 
prior  thrusts  at  Dr.  Griswold  — -  seemed  a  repetition 
of  Poe’s  Philadelphia  lecture.  The  records  were  that 
he  interested  several  hundred  listeners.  Mr.  Willis 
noted  the  event,  in  March  12,  1845,  Weekly  Mirror, 
as  to  Poe:  “He  becomes  a  desk,  —  his  beautiful  head 
showing  like  a  statuary  embodiment  of  Discrimination  ; 
his  accent  drops  like  a  knife  through  water,  and  his 
style  is  so  much  purer  and  clearer  than  the  pulpit  com- 
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monly  gets  or  requires,  that  the  effect  of  what  he  says, 
pampers  the  ear.”  Poe's  sharp  scorings  of  the  sins  of 
editors  and  would-be  poets  against  his  literary  ideal¬ 
isms  was  relieved  with  recitations  of  “  some  fine 
poems  ”  and  “  too  generous  praise  ”  he  thought  due 


New  York  Society  Library  (1840-1853) 

From  an  old  print  sent  by  Alexander  J.  Wall,  New  York  Historical  Society  Librarian 


the  ladies,  Sigourney,  Welby,  and  Osgood,  and  the 
poets  Longfellow,  Bryant  and  others. 

By  virtue  of  Poe's  critical  pen,  his  presence  seemed 
in  demand  from  New  York  social-literary  circles. — 
one,  presided  over  bv  the  eloquent  Unitarian  divine. 
Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  in  whose  Mercer  Street  home  Poe 
met  among  others  the  sparkling  editor  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker ,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman.  Mrs.  Whitman  later 
noted  Poe  as  “an  ever  welcome  guest”  at  the  homes 
of  her  New  York  friends,  Hon.  Jno.  R.  Bartlett  and 
others.37  Another  of  Poe’s  hosts  was  James  Lawson, 
the  Scotch  scholar,  “  having  ardently  at  heart  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  American  letters.”  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  art, 
taste;  who  “tells  a  capital  story  and  is  generally  re- 
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spected  and  beloved,”  according  to  Poe.  Then  there 
was  the  Willis  circle,  clustered  about  the  Astor 
House,  where  he  lived.  Also  the  home  of  Anne  Char¬ 
lotte  Lynch,  “  a  most  exemplary  daughter,”  who  lived 


Anne  Charlotte  Lynch 
(1815-1891) 

From  Pease  engraving  of  portrait  by  Read 


with  her  mother  at  116  Waverley  Place.  Miss  Lynch, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  and  educated  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
spent  some  time  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  where,  in  1841, 
she  issued  the  “  Rhode  Island  Book  ”  of  prose  and 
verse,  including  writings  of  her  own.  Of  Miss  Lynch 
Poe  wrote  as,  “  above  medium  height ;  slender,  with 
brown  hair  and  soft  eyes,  full  of  intelligent  expression. 
Her  deportment  dignified,  graceful  and  full  of  repose.” 
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Of  her  Salon  Miss  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick  wrote:  “I 
was  admitted  to  a  rather  dimly  lighted  hall  by  a  little 
portress,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  led  me  to  a 
small  apartment  to  deposit  my  hat  and  cloak.  There 
was  no  lighted  staircase,  no  trained  attendant,  .  .  . 
When  I  entered  I  found  two  fair-sized  drawing-rooms 
filled  with  guests  in  a  high  state  of  social  enjoyment. 
There  was  music,  dancing,  recitation,  and  conversation. 
There  were  artists  in  .  .  .  painting,  poetry,  sculpture 
and  music.  .  .  .  Here  was  a  young  woman  .  .  .  fill¬ 
ing  her  rooms  weekly  with  choice  spirits,  .  .  .  who  en¬ 
joyed  high  rational  pleasure  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  retired  so  early  as  to  make  no  drafts  on  the  health 
or  spirits  of  the  next  day.”  In  Miss  Lynch’s  circle  Poe 
met  able  Dr.  Jno.  W.  Francis,  “  a  florid  gentleman  with 
flowing  gray  locks  who  knew  and  was  known  to  every¬ 
body  ” ;  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  ;  George  P.  Morris,  “  who 
entreated  the  Woodman  to  spare  the  tree  ” ;  William 
M.  Gillespie,  eminent  in  mathematics  and  difficult  of 
speech;  Dr.  Thomas  Ward,  whose  Horatian  “Flaccus” 
efforts  claimed  Poe’s  special,  humorous  critical  atten¬ 
tion  ;  Richard  Adams  Locke,  author  of  “  The  Moon 
Hoax”;  Cassius  Clay;  Dr.  Thomas D.  English;  Hart, 
the  sculptor;  Margaret  Fuller;  Mrs.  Ann  Stephens; 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hewitt ;  Mrs.  Embury ;  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Smith;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Osgood;  Mrs.  Mary  Gove  Nichols; 
Mrs.  Kirkland;  Miss  Sedgwick;  and,  unhappily  for 
Poe  and  others,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frieze  Ellet  was  one  of 
Miss  Lynch’s  “  Saturday  Evenings  ”  literati  circle. 
Some  of  this  cluster,  “  Poe  later  zwcensed  and  in  censed 
in  his  ‘  Literati  ’  papers,”  notes  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Wolfe. 
From  the  New  York  Sun,  March  i8,  1906,  print  of 
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“Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  New  York,”  etc.,  by  Mr. 
Chauncey  L.  C.  Ditmars,  grandson-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Louise  Shew,  comes,  he  was  told  by  the  widow 
of  famous  Rev.  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer,  also  intimate 
friend  of  Edwin  Booth,  that  she,  as  Miss  Sophie  M.  C. 
Congdon,  lived  during  these  Poe-period  days  with  Miss 
Lynch.  At  her  home,  116  Waverley  Place,  also  the 
one  on  Clinton  Place,  now  West  Eighth  Street,  Mrs. 
Ewer  was  positive  she  met  Poe.  At  Miss  Lynch’s 
1848  Valentine  Party,  in  Clinton  Place  home,  Poe’s 
Acrostic  Valentine  to  Mrs.  Osgood  was  read,  and  re¬ 
membered  by  Mrs.  Ewer.  She  frequently  saw  Poe 
walking  along  Broadway.  Lie  often  went  to  the  old 
New  York  Hotel,  Broadway  and  Waverley  Place,  to 
see  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Olivers,  William  Gilmore  Simms 
and  other  Southern  friends. 

Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  3S  noted  that  Poe  soon  be¬ 
came  a  lion  with  a  coterie  of  literary  ladies,  and  an 
occasional  guest  at  their  conversaziones.  At  these  Poe 
appeared  his  best.  “  In  the  plainly  furnished  room,  at 
one  corner,  stands  Miss  Lynch  with  her  round,  cheery 
face,  and  Mrs.  Ellet,  decorous  and  ladylike,  who  ceased 
their  conversation  when  Poe  broke  into  his  lecture.  On 
the  sofa,  one  side  of  the  room,  I  sit  with  Miss  Fuller 
on  my  right  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith  on  my  left.  At  my 
feet,  little  Mrs.  Osgood,  doing  the  infantile  act,  is 
seated  on  a  footstool,  her  face  upturned  to  Poe  as  it 
had  been  ...  to  Miss  Fuller  and  myself.  In  the  center 
stands  Poe,  giving  his  opinions  in  a  judicial  tone  and 
occasionally  reciting  passages  with  telling  effect.”  Of 
Poe,  Mrs.  Osgood  wrote :  “  For  hours  I  have  listened 
to  him  entranced  by  strains  of  pure  and  almost  celestial 
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eloquence  such  as  1  have  never  read  nor  heard  else¬ 
where.  And  there,  too,  went  Virginia  now  and  then 
with  her  brilliant  husband.  She  was  winning,  sweet 
and  attractive  in  her  simple,  crimson,  home-made 
gown,  with  only  a  bit  of  old  yellow  lace  at  her  throat, 
as  pictured  by  Mrs.  Mary  Newton  Stanard.  Virginia 
“  seldom  took  part  in  the  conversation,”  but  “  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  fair,  girlish,  animated  face  was  strongly 
impressive,”  comes  from  another.  In  striking  contrast 
followed  a  different  record  of  Miss  Fuller,  then  literary 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  “a  lady,  noted  for 
her  scholarship,”  wishing  to  discipline  the  vanity  of  a 
young  author’s  prententious  use  of  translations  from 
the  Greek,  of  which  she  was  aware  he  knew  but  little, 
proposed  he  should  translate  a  difficult  passage  from 
that  tongue  for  the  company,  when  Poe  rescued  the 
victim  with  “a  few  keen,  incisive  rejoinders”  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  whispered,  “  The  Raven  has  perched 
upon  the  casque  of  Pallas,  and  pulled  all  the  feathers 
out  of  her  cap.”  And  yet,  Poe’s  “Literati”  papers 
treated  this  Pallas  with  “  Castilian  courtesy.”  In 
Nov.  26,  1845,  A Jcw  York  Tribune,  Miss  Fuller  wrote 
that  “  The  Raven  ”  was  “  a  rare  and  finished  speci¬ 
men  ”  seemingly  intended  to  “  show  the  writer’s  artis¬ 
tic  skill.”  In  March  1,  1845,  Tribune  (after  attending 
Poe’s  Lecture),  Editor  Greeley  made  marked  mention 
of  Poe’s  acute  candor  as  a  “critic  of  genius  and  es¬ 
tablished  reputation.”  Both  items  are  given  by  Dr. 
Killis  Campbell. 

It  has  been  charged  that  to  non-appearance  of  Poe’s 
name  in  “The  Waif,”  described  by  Professor  Wood- 
berry  as  “a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  by  minor 
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authors  edited  by  Longfellow,”  was  due  Poe’s  hyper¬ 
critical  review  of  that  small  volume  in  the  Jan.  14,  1845, 
Evening  Mirror.  Poe’s  far  more  drastic  review  of 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,”  that  did  include  him¬ 
self,  edited  by  Dr.  Griswold  and  of  earlier  date,  seems 
to  dispose  of  this  omission  from  “The  Waif  ”  charge. 
But  obsessed  by  his  life  purpose  of  standardizing  the 
construction  of  English  expression  in  our  country,  Poe 
made  intentional  and  impersonal  choice  of  methods, 
and  a  name,  Longfellow’s,  that  would  strike  to  the 
heart  of  American  scholarship,  in  his  attacks  on 
plagiarism,  which  it  was  his  plan  to  place  in  the  lime¬ 
light  of  all  possible  bearings,  by  arguments  between 
himself  and  qualified  others,  or,  failing  them,  a  self- 
created  hoax-dummy  christened  “ Outis,”  or  “No¬ 
body,”  one  of  Longfellow’s  four  defenders,  and  whose 
name  localized  this  seemingly  fictitious  combat. 
“  What  is  plagiarism ?  and  what  constitutes  a  good 
ground  for  its  charge,”  was  the  standard  under  which 
Poe  started  his  hoax  of  double  tilting.  For  truly  he 
was  far  too  intimate  with  every  turn  and  twist  of 
Outis’  points  and  queries  for  them  not  to  have  been 
Poe-created  for  his  purpose.  Even  in  his  noting: 
“All  have  forgotten  or  no  one  has  ever  known  that 
Outis  is  a  Yankee,”  fits  the  fact  that  Poe  was  born  in 
Boston.  The  brief  chronology  of  the  so-called  “  Long¬ 
fellow  War,”  supplied  by  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  is, 
that  Jan.  13th  and  14th,  1845  dates  of  the  Evening 
Mirror,  gave  Poe’s  critical  review  of  “The  Waif,” 
by  Longfellow.  Poe’s  review  at  once  provoked  a  reply 
from  “  H.,”  who  indited  his  letter  at  Boston,  Jan.  15th. 
Willis,  Jan.  t 8th,  promised  “an  argument”  on  Long- 
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fellow’s  “Waif,"  which  argument  appeared  Jan.  20th, 
when  the  letter  from  “  H.”  was  printed,  with  a  biting 
reply  from  Poe  in  the  Evening  Mirror.  (See  page  42, 
Vol.  XII,  “  Virginia  Poe,”  by  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison.) 
Feb.  5th  a  second  defense  of  Longfellow  was  given, 
in  part,  by  the  Mirror,  with  a  humorous  reply  from 
Willis.  (No  such  treatment  would  lie  give  to  Long¬ 
fellow's  serious  affairs,  unknown  to  him!)  Reprinted 
from  the  Western  Literary  Messenger  appeared  in  the 
Feb.  8th  issue  of  The  Rover  the  charges  by  an  un¬ 
known  writer,  as  to  Longfellow’s  translation  from  the 
German  of  “  The  Good  George  Campbell,”  being 
plagiarized  from  those  verses  by  Wiliam  Motherwell. 
But  Poe’s  review  of  “The  Waif’’  seems  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  engage  some  one  of  high 
authority  in  a  literary  discussion  of  plagiarism.  In 
the  Feb.  14th  issue  of  the  Mirror,  Willis  “disagrees 
with  all  disparagement  of  Longfellow.”  Feb.  15th, 
the  Broadzeay  Journal  gave  Charles  F.  Briggs’  “  Thefts 
of  American  Authors,”  dealing  with  Poe’s  charge 
against  Aldrich,  some  one’s  charge  against  Long¬ 
fellow  in  The  Rover,  etc.  Feb.  17th,  Poe  replied, 
with  foreword  by  Willis,  in  the  Mirror,  to  Briggs  on 
Aldrich.  (See  p.  44,  Vol.  XII,  “  Virginia  Poe.”)  Feb. 
19th  dated  the  Cambridge,  Longfellow  reply  to  the 
“Good  George  Campbell”  charge,  which  letter,  etc., 
was  printed  in  May,  1845,  Graham’s  Magazine.  March 
1st  the  Outis,  letter-defense  of  Longfellow  appeared  in 
fidl  and  once  for  all,  prefaced  by  Willis  and  post- 
scripted  by  Poe,  in  the  Evening  Mirror.  Its  March  8th 
date,  noted  by  Willis,  was  that  owing  to  haste  in  print¬ 
ing,  a  foreword  by  him  thanking  Outis  was  not  given. 
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March  8th,  1845,  Edgar  A.  Poe  transferred  his  edi¬ 
torial  services  from  the  Evening  Mirror  to  the  Broad¬ 
way  Journal.  The  Outis  letter  in  full,  with  the  first 
installment  of  Poe’s  reply,  appeared  in  Broadway- 
Journal  of  the  same  date;  and  there  his  replies  continued 
March  I5th-29th,  and  April  5th,  as  noted  by  “Vir¬ 
ginia  Poe,”  Vol.  XII.  March  16th,  Briggs  wrote 
Lowell :  “  Poe  is  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  plagi¬ 
arism.  I  thought  best  to  allow  him  to  ride  his  hobby 
to  death,  and  be  done  with  it.  Somebody  in  Boston, 

‘  Outis,’  whose  name  I  forget,  replied  to  Poe  on  behalf 
of  Longfellow  and  Aldrich.”  Briggs  either  forgot  on 
purpose,  or  possibly  may  never  have  known  it.  March 
19th,  he  wrote  Lowell:  “You  are  far  too  sensitive  in 
regard  to  Longfellow.  Poe  has  indeed  a  very  high 
admiration  for  Longfellow,  and  so  he  will  say  before 
he  has  done.”  Results  proved  that  Briggs  in  this 
knew  whereof  he  wrote.  Poe’s  impersonal  motives 
seemed  marked,  by  his  (Poe-)  Outis  query  of  Willis: 
“  Pray,  .  .  .  did  you  ever  think  the  worse  of  Dana 
because  .  .  .  Neal  charged  him  with  pirating  upon 
Paul  Allan,  and  Bryant  too,  in  his  poem  of  ‘The 
Dying  Raven’?”  Concerning  “The  Raven”  by 
Poe,  Outis  (Poe  of  the  so-called  “Longfellow- 
War  ”)  deftly  suggested  that  this  poem  owed  its  atmos¬ 
phere  and  its  repetend  to  “  The  Ancient  Mariner.” 
This  self-reference  definitely  tallies  with  Poe’s  well- 
known  and  profound  admiration  for  Coleridge,  of 
whom  Poe,  the  litterateur,  wrote:  “Of  Coleridge  I 
cannot  speak  but  with  reverence.  His  towering 
intellect!  his  gigantic  power!”  However,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  Poe’s  review  of  “  The  Waif  ” 


was 
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the  defiant  challenge  of  plagiarism  Poe  threw  at  the 
wits  of  all  scholarships.  Failing  combat  with  quali¬ 
fied  others,  —  and  probably  he  had  been  refused 
issue,  as  no  Poe-period  print  has  been  found  of  his 
“  A  Reviewer  Reviewed  ”  over  the  pseudonym  of 
Walter  G.  Bowen,  charging  himself  with  plagiarism, 
etc.,  —  it  seems  certain  that  Poe  himself,  masked  as 
Out  is,  could  best  serve  this  intellectual’s  purpose  by  a 
double-tilting  in  behalf  of  literary  principles.  Also,  that 
the  name  of  Longfellow  —  author-idol  of  that  time — 
with  special  significance  centered  the  attention  of  the 
student  world  at  large  upon  the  contestants  in  one  or 
more  persons ;  whereas  the  neutral  argument  of  the 
subject,  however  profoundly  made,  would  have  claimed 
but  little,  if  any,  passing  notice.  Few  seem  aware  that 
Evert  A.  Duyckinck  called  Poe’s  attention  to  a  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  “  Proem”  to  “The  Waif,”  to  “  some 
verses  of  a  woman  writer.”  Because  she  and  her  lines 
remained  unnamed  by  Poe,  he  undoubtedly  found  this 
resemblance  too  slight  for  mention.  Poe  opened  his 
fray  with:  “We  conclude  our  notes  on  the  ‘Waif’ 
with  the  observation  that,  although  full  of  beauties,  it 
is  infected  with  a  moral  taint.  —  or  is  this  a  mere  freak 
of  our  own  fancy?  .  .  .  but  there  does  appear,  in  this 
little  volume,  a  very  careful  avoidance  of  all  American 
poets  who  may  be  supposed  especially  to  interfere  with 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  These  men  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  can  continuously  imitate  (is  that  the  word?)  yet 
never  even  incidentally  commend”  —  excepting  sev¬ 
eral  English  poets,  including  Robert  Browning,  then 
all  but  unrecognized  at  home  and  abroad  —  in  these 
two  verses : 
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“  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time  ” 


“  Read  from  some  humbler  poet 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start.’’ 

Longfellow’s  “Proem”  to  “The  Waif”  fairly  gave 
its  contents  as  from  the  “humbler  ”  poets.  From  such 
a  cluster  it  is  idle  to  think  that  Lowell,  Bryant,  Dana 
or  Poe  could  feel  hurt  by  exclusion.  This  intentional 
vacuity  of  Poe’s  challenge  indelibly  marked  Outis  a 
hoax.  With  some  Poe  touches  on  “  The  Spanish 
Student  ”  and  notings  of  verbal  imitations  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “  drifting,  drifting,  drifting  ”  of  his  “  Sea 
Weed,”  in  “form  and  collocation  only,  [with  “flow¬ 
ing,  flowing,  flowing  ”  in  one  verse  of  “  The  Haunted 
Palace”]  of  a  line  in  a  beautiful  and  .  .  .  powerful 
poem  of  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe.  (Write  it  rather  Edgar, 
a  Poet,  and  then  it  is  right  to  a  T.)”  Outis  entered  the 
lists  and  this  double  tilting  began.  It  seems  certain 
no  one  other  than  Poe  even  wrote  those  last  hoaxing 
words  on  himself.  And  here  Outis  dropped  his  mask, 
and  too  strongly  for  doubt  revealed  the  individuality 
of  Poe’s  pen.  And  this  incident  stands  but  for  various 
others.  As  for  Poe’s  methods:  Few  are  aware  of  his 
writing  —  on  such  lines —  “A  Reviewer  Reviewed” 
over  the  pseudonym  of  Walter  G.  Bowen,  in  which 
Poe  charged  himself  with  plagiarism,  literary  thefts, 
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hoaxing  classical  quotations  of  no  existing  source,  etc., 
and  undoubtedly  for  the  double  purpose  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  some  phases  of  literary  craft  and  with  the  hope 
thereby  of  calling  sale  attention  to  his  own  books;  a 
result  of  Outis  controversy  later  recognized  by  and 
mentioned  of  Longfellow;  he  was  probably  sent  a  copy 
of  “A  Reviewer  Reviewed,”  by  Poe,  its  writer,  with 
some  explanation  of  his  plan.  As  a  fact  this  would 
explain  why,  by  courteously  allowed  examination 
of  Longfellow’s  letter  files  covering  the  period  of 
this  so-called  “Longfellow  War”  —  January  to  May, 
1845  —  no  reference  whatever  to  it,  by  that  poet,  has 
been  found;  and  the  few  allusions  from  others  to  it 
give  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  Outis.  Like  research 
of  all  found  MSS.  of  Morris  and  Willis,  Evening 
Mirror  editors  of  that  time,  obtained  the  same  results. 
Such  facts  taken  in  connection  with  the  Poesque 
phrases,  sentiments  camouflaged  at  times  by  errors  as 
to  grammar,  etc.,  also  including  those  of  “  A  Reviewer 
Reviewed,”  mark  Poe  himself  as  Outis.  This  fas¬ 
cinating  document  reads : 

A  Revifaver  Reviewed 
By  Walter  G.  Bowen 

As  we  rode  along  the  valley  we  saw  a  herd  of  asses  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  mountains  —  how  they  viewed  and  reviewed  us! 

—  Sterne,  “Letter  from  France.” 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  a  late  number  of  your  widely  circu¬ 
lated  magazine  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  an 
epigram  which  appeared  to  me,  and  to  your  subscribers 
generally,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  to  be  not  less 
well  aimed  and  fairly  driven  home  to  the  mark,  than 
righteously  deserved.  It  was  in  these  words : 
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On  P - the  Versifier,  reviewing  his  own  verses. 

When  critics  scourged  him,  there  was  scope 
For  self-amendment  and  for  hope ; 

Reviewing  his  own  verses,  he 
Has  done  the  deed  —  felo  de  se. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  there  is  at  least  one  editor 
of  a  magazine  who  is  not  so  tied  up  in  Mr.  Poe’s  interest 
as  to  be  afraid  of  expressing  an  honest  opinion  of  him  as 
a  literary  man,  but  I  do  assure  you  that  not  only  myself 
but  a  great  many  others  were  astonished  beyond  measure 
at  finding  that  you  had  the  courage  to  insert  the  epigram, 
good  as  it  was.  Your  putting  it  in,  however,  has  elevated 
you  not  a  little  in  the  public  opinion,  and  has  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  publishing 
this  Review  of  the  Reviewer,  especially  as  what  I  ask  is 
merely  in  the  way  of  perfectly  fair  and  above  board  re¬ 
taliation  for  what  Mr.  P.  upon  one  or  two  occasions  has 
seen  fit  to  say  of  some  unpretending  poems  of  mine,  as 
well  as  of  a  novel  by  my  brother-in-law.  And  as  for  the 
truth  and  justice  of  what  I  shall  write,  I  trust  that  on 
that  score  there  will  be  no  one  to  offer  objection,  as  I  do 
not  intend  to  say  a  single  word  that  shall  not  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  proof.  Mr.  Poe,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
case,  has  done  little  else  than  “  ride  rough  shod  ”  over 
what  he  is  in  the  facetious  habit  of  denominating  the 
“poor  devil  authors”  of  the  land,  and  I  presume  that 
neither  you  nor  anybody  else  will  think  it  unreasonable 
that,  sooner  or  later,  he  should  have  the  bitter  chalice  of 
criticism  returned  to  his  own  lips  —  provided  always, 
and,  of  course,  that  the  thing  is  done  fairly,  honorably, 
and  with  no  trick  or  subterfuge  —  in  a  word,  provided 
that  the  criticism  be  just. 

To  follow  Mr.  Poe’s  own  apparently  frank  mode  of  re¬ 
viewing,  I  will  begin  by  putting  the  merit  of  my  author 
“  in  the  fairest  light.”  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deny  then 
that  he  has  written  several  pieces  of  very  considerable 
merit,  and  that  some  of  these  pieces  have  attracted,  partly 
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of  their  own  accord  and  partly  through  the  puffing  of 
his  friends,  an  unusual  degree  of  notoriety.  Among  these 
I  feel  called  upon  to  mention  his  “Tales,”  published  by 
Wiley  &  Putnam,  and  especially  the  one  called  “  The 
Murder  in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  which,  I  learn,  has  been  re¬ 
printed  and  highly  complimented  in  Paris,  and  “  The 
Gold  Bug,”  which  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  justly 
praises,  as  well  as  the  “  Descent  Into  the  Maelstrom  ” 
and  several  other  stories,  all  of  which  I  am  willing  to 
admit  display  great  power  of  analysis  and  imagination. 
“  The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  Mr.  Valdemar  ”  has  perhaps 
made  a  greater  “  sensation  ”  than  anything  else  he  has 
written,  and  has,  I  understand,  not  only  gone  the  com¬ 
plete  rounds  of  the  London  press,  from  the  Morning  Post 
down,  but  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  in  London, 
Paris  and  Vienna.  The  ingenuity  and  general  merit  of 
his  “  Raven  ”  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from,  although  I 
certainly  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  it  as  Miss  Bar¬ 
rett  or  as  Mr.  Willis  professes  to  do,  nor  as  Mr.  Poe 
himself  does,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  laudatory  criticism 
on  it  which  he  lately  published  in  Graham,  a  criticism 
which  displayed,  perhaps,  more  analysis  than  modesty. 
Some  of  his  shorter  poems  are  also  praiseworthy,  and  his 
“  Sleeper  ”  and  “  Dreamland  ”  are,  in  my  opinion,  better 
than  the  “  Raven,”  although  in  a  different  way.  Of  his 
criticisms  I  have  not  so  much  to  observe  in  the  way  of 
commendation.  They  show  scholarship  and  the  peculiar 
analytic  talent  which  is  the  ruling  feature  in  everything 
he  writes.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  that  Quixotic 
kind  of  courage  which  induces  people  of  Mr.  Poe  s 
temperament  to  be  perpetually  tilting  at  something  — 
although  it  too  often  happens  that  the  something  is  a 
wind  mill ;  and  there  is  one  good  point  about  them  which 
it  would  be  unjust  to  omit,  and  that  is,  they  show  no  re¬ 
spect  for  persons.  They  are  seldom  aimed  at  small  game. 
On  the  other  hand  they  seem  to  me  bitter  in  the  extreme, 
captious,  faultfinding  and  unnecessarily  severe.  Mr.  Poe 
has  been  so  often  complimented  for  his  powers  of  sar- 
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casm  that  lie  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  keep  up 
his  reputation  in  that  line  by  sneers  upon  all  occasions  and 
downright  abuse.  As  for  the  beauties  of  a  work,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  neglect  them  alto¬ 
gether,  or,  when  he  condescends  to  point  one  out,  or  to 
quote  it,  his  compliments,  however  well  they  begin,  are 
always  sure  to  end  with  a  point,  or  barb,  which  it  is  easy 
to  mistake  for  satire  in  disguise.  Real,  honest,  heartfelt 
praise  is  a  thing  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  criticism  by 
Mr.  Poe.  Even  when  it  is  his  evident  intention  to  be 
partial,  to  compliment  in  an  extravagant  manner  some  of 
his  lady  friends  (for  he  never  compliments  a  gentleman), 
there  always  seems  to  be  something  constrained  —  and 
shall  I  say  malicious?  —  at  the  bottom  of  the  honey  cup. 
These  blemishes  render  his  critical  judgment  of  little  value. 

Before  proceeding  with  some  very  serious  literary  ac¬ 
cusations  which  I  have  to  make  on  my  own  part  against 
Mr.  Poe,  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  call  his  attention 
to  something  which  has  been  said  about  him  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Literary  Gazette.  I  wish  to  see  if  he  will  vouchsafe 
a  reply  to  it.  Mr.  Poe  has  pointed  out,  in  his  late  “  Lit¬ 
erati,”  a  number  of  scientific  blunders  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Richard  Adams  Locke,  and  perhaps  the  public  may  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  how  he  will  account  for  his  own. 
The  Gazette  referred  to  is  of  the  date  of  March  14,  1846. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette : 

Sir:  Having  just  read  a  review  of  Edgar  Poe’s  ro¬ 
mances  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  January,  page  10 1, 
allow  me  to  advert  to  a  curious  misconception  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view  which  the  author  has  fallen  into.  In 
describing  his  whirling  in  the  maelstrom,  he  says :  “  On 
looking  out  when  half  way  down,  the  boat  appeared  hang¬ 
ing,  as  if  by  magic,  upon  the  interior  surface  of  a  funnel 
of  vast  circumference  and  prodigious  depth.  .  .  .  My 
gaze  fell  instinctively  downward.  .  .  .  The  smack  hung 
on  the  inclined  surface  of  the  pool,  which  sloped  at  an 
angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed 
to  be  lying  on  our  beam  ends.”  .  .  . 
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Now,  with  all  deference,  I  would  submit,  first,  that 
our  only  motions  of  up  or  down  are  derived  from  the 
direction  of  gravity ;  when,  therefore,  the  direction  of 
gravity  is  changed  by  centrifugal  force,  that  direction  will 
still  appear  to  be  down.  Second,  that  our  only  sense  of 
motion  is  relative ;  when,  therefore,  all  that  is  visible  is 
rotating  along  with  ourselves,  we  shall  have  no  sense  of 
motion,  and  in  few  cases  do  we  ever  ourselves  appear  to 
be  the  moving  objects  (witness  the  case  of  railway 
travelling;  the  only  apparent  motion  will  be  the  slight 
difference  of  motion  between  the  various  objects  and  our¬ 
selves.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  gentleman  in  the  pre¬ 
dicament  described  would,  on  looking  about  him,  see  a 
vast  funnel  of  water  apparently  laid  on  its  side,  with  its 
lower  side  horizontal,  at  which  lower  part  his  boat  would 
always  appear  to  be  lying;  the  heavens  appearing  at  one 
end  horizontally  and  apparently  rotating,  while  the  cha¬ 
otic  abyss  and  foam  would  be  at  the  opposite  end,  the 
waters  appearing  (full  of  local  currents,  no  doubt) 
stretching  in  a  miraculous  archway  or  tunnel,  almost 
motionless,  about  and  over  the  boat  and  apparently  sup¬ 
ported  by  nothing,  and  objects  nearer  the  entrance  would 
appear  to  rotate  vertically  in  a  slowly  retrograde  direction, 
while  objects  would  appear  to  have  an  opposite  rotation, 
more  and  more  rapid,  toward  the  misty,  tumultuous  end, 
the  real  velocity  of  the  whole  being  unperceived,  except 
by  the  contrary  apparent  rotation  of  the  heavens.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  wondrous  spectacle,  though  scarcely 
sufficing  to  induce  a  personal  experiment  by  your  humble 
servant.  William  Petrie. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Petrie,  and,  leaving  Mr.  Poe  to  reply 
to  him,  I  will  just  here  put  in  a  point  for  myself,  although 
I  confess  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  at  my 
elbow.  It  is  this :  In  accounting  for  his  hero’s  escape 
from  the  maelstrom,  Mr.  P.  quotes  Archimedes’s  “  De 
Incidentibus  in  Fluido,”  lib.  2,  for  the  following  fact,  viz., 
that  “  a  cylinder  swimming  in  a  vortex  offers  more  re¬ 
sistance  to  its  suction  and  is  drawn  in  with  greater  diffi- 
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culty  than  an  equally  bulky  body  of  any  form  whatever.” 
Now,  the  friend  at  my  elbow  asserts  roundly,  first,  that 
the  fact  stated  is  no  fact  at  all,  and  is  contrary  to  known 
laws.  Secondly,  that  there  is  no  such  passage  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  book  of  Archimedes  as  the  one  referred  to.  Thirdly, 
he  says  that  no  such  passage,  nor  any  resembling  it,  is 
in  Archimedes  at  all,  and  that  he  defies  Mr.  Poe  to  point 
it  out. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  something  more  serious  to  speak 
of.  The  great  point  which  Mr.  Poe  has  become  notorious 
for  making  is  that  of  plagiarism,  and  in  bis  elaborate 
reply  to  “  Outis,”  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Broadway 
Journal,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  demonstrate  what  a 
plagiarism  is,  and  by  what  chain  of  reasoning  it  could  be 
established.  My  own  purpose  at  present  is  simply  to  copy 
a  few  parallel  passages,  leaving  it  for  the  public  to  decide 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  come  properly  under  the  head 
of  wilful  and  deliberate  literary  theft. 

At  page  24  of  Mr.  P.’s  last  volume  of  poems  (Wiley 
&  Putnam’s  edition),  in  a  song  called  “  Eulalie,”  is  the 
passage. 

“  Now,  Doubt ;  now,  Pain, 

Come  never  again, 

For  her  soiil  gives  me  sigh  for  sigh.” 

In  Tom  Moore’s  “  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ”  we  find  it 
thus : 

“  No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rosebud  is  nigh 
T o  reflect  back  her  blushes 
Or  give  sigh  for  sigh.” 

The  author  of  the  lines  which  follow  I  cannot  name  just 
now,  but  I  give  them  because  there  are  doubtless  many 
of  my  readers  who  can.  Some  poet,  however,  is  speaking 
of  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  wishes  him  doomed 

“  to  dwell 

Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 

Beholding  Heaven  yet  feeling  Hell.” 
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In  “  A1  Aaraaf,"  at  page  69  of  the  poems,  we  read: 

“And  there,  0I1 !  may  my  weary  spirit  dwell 
Apart  from  Heaven’s  eternity  and  yet  how  far  from  Hell.” 

One  of  Mr.  Poe’s  most  admired  passages  is  this,  forming 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  called  “  The  City  in  the  Sea,” 
and  to  be  found  at  page  22 : 

“  And  when  amid  no  earthly  moans, 

Down,  down,  that  town  shall  settle  hence, 

Hell  rising  from  a  thousand  thrones 
Shall  do  it  reverence.” 

But  unfortunately  Mrs.  Sigourney,  in  a  little  poem  called 
“  Musing  Thoughts,”  first  published  in  “  The  Token,” 
for  1829,  has  the  lines: 

“  Earth  slowly  rising  from  her  thousand  thrones 
Did  homage  to  the  Corsican.” 

That  Mr.  Poe  has  in  many  cases  obtained  help  from 
the  more  obscure  classics  is,  I  fancy,  no  more  than  a 
legitimate  inference  from  so  glaringly  obvious  an  imita¬ 
tion  as  this,  which  we  find  at  page  20.  [ Sonnet  to 

Zante  quoted].  Here  I  might  safely  pause:  but  it  would 
not  be  quite  proper  to  omit  all  mention  of  this  critic's 
facility  at  imitation  —  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.  In  his 
story  of  “  Hans  Phaal,”  published  in  his  “  Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque,"  hut  originally  appearing  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  “  Southern  Literary  Messenger  ” 

“  The  MS.  here  ends  abruptly,”  noted  Thomas  Ollive 
Mabbott,  who  supplied  twenty  or  more  of  the  last, 
foregoing  lines,  and  added:  “I  date  this  ‘MS.’  later 
than  December,  1846,  because  the  epigram  on  Poe 
that  begins  ‘  MS.  ’  did  not  appear  until  then  in  Gra¬ 
ham's.”  It  seems  certain  that  Poe  himself  far  earlier 
hoaxed  that  epigram,  for  print,  and  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  writing,  concerning  it,  “A  Reviewer  Re- 
II— 8 
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viewed,”  by  Walter  G.  Bowen :  and  print  refusal  of 
the  latter  probably  “  abruptly  ”  ended  it,  as  above 
noted ;  also  keyed  up  Poe’s  patience  to  touch  the  point 
of  “What’s  the  use!”  of  further  struggle.  Photostat 
copy  of  much  of  “  A  Reviewer  Reviewed  ”  was  sup¬ 
plied  (from  the  Neva  York  Journal,  March  15,  1896) 
by  Edwin  Orr  Denby. 

Finally,  Poe’s  definite,  repeated  statement  (without 
italics),  “I  am  but  defending  .  .  .  principles;'  points 
with  only  less  than  absolute  certainly  to  Poe  as  Outis, 
whose  identity  was  unquestionably  known  to  —  with 
some  mutual  knowledge  of  Poe’s  hoax  existing  between 
— Morris,  Willis,  Duyckinckand  Poe  with  Longfellow, 
in  some  measure,  aware  of  the  affair.  All  knew,  but 
none  so  keenly  as  Poe,  that  as  a  simply  literary  argu¬ 
ment  by  any  writer  of  that  time,  “  plagiarism  ”  would 
have  attracted  no  attention  whatever,  perhaps  not  even 
space  for  press-print.  Whereas  Poe’s  hoax-plan  se¬ 
cured  unusual  sales  of  the  Evening  Mirror ,  and  of 
Longfellow’s  works  attacked  ;  and  no  doubt  some  much 
needed  money  to  Poe  himself,  masked  as  Outis. 
Therefore,  by  active  and  passive  allowance,  was  hurled 
this  incognito  defiance  at  the  wits  of  all  literary  pos¬ 
terity;  and  thus,  via  the  “Letters  of  Junius,”  Poe 
seems  to  have  proved  himself  master-hoaxer  of  his 
century  in  Outis ;  until,  at  least,  documentary  evidence 
discovers  such  identity  in  another  writer. 

Concerning  Poe’s  methods,  he  claimed  that  “  human 
ingenuity  could  not  construct  a  cipher  human  in¬ 
genuity  could  not  resolve.”  He  made  emphatic  men¬ 
tion  of  “Outis”  as  “Nobody.”  As  a  fact,  at  thirteen 
Poe  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  their  native 
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tongues.  As  a  literary  Ulysses  in  this  episode,  and  his 
own  needs,  Poe  seems  to  have  dwelt  strongly  on  his 
“  Homer  ”  39  in,  — 

“  ‘  Cyclops  !  thou  hast  my  noble  name  enquired, 

Which  I  will  tell  thee.  Give  me,  in  return, 

Thy  promised  boon,  some  hospitable  pledge. 

My  name  is  Outis ;  Outis  I  am  call'd 
At  home,  abroad,  wherever  I  am  known.’ 

So  I ;  to  whom  he,  savage,  thus  replied, 

‘  Outis,  when  I  have  eaten  all  bis  friends, 

Shall  be  my  last  regale.  Be  that  thy  boon.’ 

. All-conquering  sleep 

Soon  seized  him, . 

They,  seizing  the  hot  stake  rasp’d  to  a  point, 

Bored  his  eye  with  it, . 

Then,  bellowing,  he  sounded  forth  the  name 
Of  every  Cyclops  dwelling  in  the  caves 
Around  him,  on  the  wind-swept  mountain-tops ; 
They  at  his  cry  flocking  from  every  part, 

Circled  his  den,  and  of  his  ail  enquired, 

‘  What  grievous  hurt  hath  caused  thee,  Polypheme ! 
Thus  yelling  to  alarm  the  peaceful  ear 
Of  night,  and  break  our  slumber?  .  .  . 

Them  answer’d  then,  Polypheme  from  his  cave, 

‘  Oh,  friends !  I  die,  and  Outis  gives  the  blow. 

If  no  man  harm  thee,  but  thou  art  alone, 

And  sickness  feel’st,  it  is  the  stroke  of  Jove, 

And  thou  must  bear  it ; . 

So  saying,  they  went,  and  in  my  heart  I  laugh’d 
That  by  the  fiction  only  of  a  name, 

Slight  stratagem!  I  had  deceived  them  all,” 
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The  foregoing  italics  are  not  in  the  translation,  but 
too  closely  cover  Poe's  methodical  plan  of  this  episode 
for  their  omission.  Poe's  Evening  Mirror  review  of 
the  “Waif”  dated  Jan.  14,  1845.  In  the  Evening 
Mirror  of  March  1st  was  all  of  Longfellow's  defense 
by  Outis.  March  8th  dated  Poe’s  resignation  from 
the  Mirror  service  which,  with  this  controversy  over 
his  own  name,  was  that  day  transferred  to  The  Broad- 
way  Journal,  which  claimed  his  editorial  energies  and 
one  third  interest  of  ownership.  And  March  8th  (of 
March  1st,  Outis,  Mirror  print),  Poe,  far  too  inti¬ 
mately  than  any,  other  than  one  of  the  inner  shrine, 
wrote:  “This  well-intended  defence  was  published  in 
the  ‘  Mirror  ’  with  a  few  words  of  preface  by  Mr. 
Willis,  and  of  postscript  by”  himself.  These  “few 
words”  indicate,  to  the  edge  of  certainty,  the  Outis  plan 
and  identity  were  in  the  command  of  Poe  as  well  as  of 
Willis.  The  latter,  with  no  undue  eagerness  later  on, 
responded  to  Graham’s  urging  of  disavowal,  in  the 
Evening  Mirror,  by  Willis  of  Poe’s  attacks,  in  his 
own  name,  on  plagiarism  in  connection  with  Long¬ 
fellow.  The  manner  of  this  denial  seems  in  line  with 
the  entire  Outis  farce,  also  points  to  “A  Reviewer 
Reviewed  ”  by  Walter  G.  Bowen  as  unknown  to 
Graham,  whose  later  letter  to  Longfellow  affirms  this 
view.  As  to  the  Evening  Mirror’s  disagreement  with 
“  all  disparagement  of  Mr.  Longfellow,”  Poe  was  in 
full  accord  with  Mr.  Willis.  The  summary  is :  the 
entire  Outis  defense  of  Longfellow,  prefaced  by  Willis 
and  postscripted  by  Poe .  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Mirror,  March  1,  1845;  one  week  later  Willis’  Mir¬ 
ror  noted  that,  owing  to  haste  in  printing,  a  fore- 
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word  by  him  thanking  Outis  was  not  given ;  March 
8th,  Poe  resigned  from  the  Mirror  service;  and  the 
same  day  passed  Outis  defense  in  full  into  Broadzvay 
Journal  print,  which  also  gave  a  first  installment  of 
Poe’s  reply  to  it.  Therein  others,  dated  March  i6th, 
22nd,  29th,  ended  April  5th,  which  ending,  curiously 
enough,  was  entitled  “  Postscript,”  with  Avhich  ballast 
the  Outis-hoax  was  launched  by  Poe  in  March  1st 
Evening  Mirror.  In  Poe’s  March  29th  reply  he  very 
definitely  stated :  “  I  am  but  defending  a  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples  .  .  .  for  whose  defence  no  honest  man  will 
consider  an  apology  required.”  Plying-  his  hoax  Poe 
added :  “  not  even  an  Outis  can  accuse  me,  ...  of 
having  ever  descended,  in  .  .  .  my  reviews,  to  that 
personal  abuse  which  .  .  .  has  indeed  been  levelled 
at  myself,  ...  to  rebut  what  I  have  ventured  to  dem¬ 
onstrate.  ...  I  have  had  one  or  two  impotent  ene¬ 
mies,  and  a  multitude  of  .  .  .  friends  — .  .  .  yet  no 
man  can  point  to  a  single  critique,  ...  I  have  written 
during  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  .  .  .  wholly  fault¬ 
finding  or  wholly  in  approbation ;  nor  is  there  an  in¬ 
stance  .  .  .  either  in  praise  or  censure,  .  .  .  without 
attempting,  at  least,  to  give  it  authority  by  something 
.  .  .  of  a  reason.” 

In  Poe’s  April  5th  “Postscript”  appears: 

“  In  .  .  .  replying,  my  design  has  been  to  place  fairly 
and  distinctly  before  the  literary  public  certain  princi¬ 
ples  of  criticism  for  which  I  have  been  long  contending 
and  which  through  sheer  misrepresentation  were  in 
danger  of  being  misunderstood.  .  .  .  The  thesis  of  my 
argument,  in  general,  has  been  the  definition  of  the 
grounds  on  which  a  charge  of  plagiarism  may  be 
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based,  and  of  the  species  of  ratiocination  by  which  it 
is  to  be  established ;  that  is  all”  Italics  are  not  in  the 
original  print  but  seem  to  cover  Poe’s  double  tilting 
and  impersonality  of  his  use  of  Longfellow’s  name. 
Poe  continued:  “I  make  no  charge  of  moral  delin¬ 
quency  against  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Aldrich  or  Mr. 
Hood :  .  .  .  lest  in  the  heat  of  argument,  I  may  have 
uttered  any  words  which  may  admit  of  being  tortured 
into  such  an  interpretation,  I  here  fully  disclaim  them 
upon  the  spot,  ...  no  true  poet  can  be  guilty  of  a 
meanness  .  .  .  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.” 

The  free-lance  shadow  of  Outis  fell  upon  several,  in 
near  touch  with  Longfellow  from  January  to  May, 
1845.  One  was  Henry  Stevens,  bibliographer,  then  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-five,  studying  law  under 
Judge  Story  at  Cambridge,  and  winning  bookmen’s 
favor  in  that  college  town.  Stevens  seems  to  be  the 
only  man  of  the  right  time  and  place  that  American 
libraries  card-catalogue  as  using  the  pseudonym  of 
Outis :  but  his  son,  Henry  N.  Stevens,  was  doubtful  if 
his  father  used  this  press-name  at  so  early  a  date ;  also 
no  letters  from  him  concerning  this  episode  appear  in 
Longfellow’s  files.  This  Outis  tilting  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  Lowell’s  love  for  Longfellow.  But  print 
mention  of  Lowell’s  omission  from  the  “  Waif  ” 
caught  him  at  Philadelphia,  March  8,  1845,  writing 
Longfellow:40  “Somebody  has  been  mixing  me  up 
with  the  foolish  controversy  about  the  ‘  Waif  ’  .  .  .  you 
would  be  the  last  to  deem  me  capable  of  attributing 
such  omission  to  cause  suggested  by  the  ‘  Mirror.’  But 
as  I  had  written  a  life  of  Mr.  Poe  I  thought  some  of 
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your  friends  might  imagine  I  jogged  Mr.  Poe’s  elbow 
in  the  criticism.  I  have  had  no  communication  with 
him,  .  .  .  since  nearly  two  months  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  1  Waif.’  I  say  frankly  your  copying  any 
verse  of  mine  into  that  pleasant  little  volume  never 
occurred  to  me.  If  I  had  felt  aggrieved,  .  .  .  I  should 
never  have  opened  my  lips  about  it.  I  wish  no  favor¬ 
able  verdict  on  what  I  write,  .  .  .  compelled  by  feeling 
of  friendship."  It  appears  that  Lowell  was  keenly  dis¬ 
tressed  by  what  he  believed  to  be  Poe’s  (March  15, 
1845,  reply  to  Outis)  personal  reference  to  “  Mrs. 
Longfellow  and  hers — [children]  including  the  grand¬ 
children  ...  if  any,  who  will  .  .  .  transmit  the  idea 
.  .  .  [in  Poe’s,  that  date,  by-play  of  Outis:  “  There  can 
be  no  doubt  .  .  .  that  Outis  considers  me  a  fool”] 
down  an  infinite  vista  of  generations  yet  to  come.” 
Lowell  was  deeply  irritated  by  what  he  termed  “  this 
grossness  and  vulgarity.”  However,  on  this  point 
Charles  F.  Briggs  then  plainly  wrote  Lowell :  “  The 
allusion  to  Mrs.  Longfellow  was  only  a  playful  al¬ 
lusion  to  an  abstract  Mrs.  Longfellow,  for  Poe  did 
not  know  even  that  Longfellow  was  married :  look  at 
the  thing  again  and  you  will  see  that  it  contains  noth¬ 
ing  offensive.  Poe  has,  indeed,  a  very  high  admiration 
for  Longfellow  and  so  he  will  say  before  he  has  done.” 
But  Lowell,  ever  after,  refused  to  he  comforted  as  to 
'  Poe.  Over  the  stalwart  name  of  R.  H.  Dana  also  fell 
shadows  from  the  fluttering  pinions  of  Outis,  and  that 
of  Professor  Felton,  who  defended  Longfellow  to 
editors  Lawrence  Lebree  and  Arthur  Morrell  of  The 
Rover.  But  more  logically  upon  Poe  himself  has  been 
cast  suspicions  of  tilting,  with  a  double-edged  lance, 
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for  “principles”  in  this  literary  tournament,  as  well 
as  in  adverse  critical  arenas  on  his  own  works  by 
criticisms  now  known  to  be  written  by  him;  and  each 
one  to  reach  some  strong,  special  purpose,  that  pigeon¬ 
holing  habits  of  publishers  would  otherwise  have 
placed  beyond  his  grasp.  Samuel  Longfellow’s  “  Life 
of  Henry  W.  Longfellow”  (1886  issue,  Ticknor  & 
Co.,  Boston)  blanks  his  “Diary”  from  Nov.  26, 

1844,  to  OH.  1,  1845,  which  time  generously  covers 
“  Outis  ”  controversy  from  January  to  mid-April, 

1845.  All  known  facts  seem  to  acclaim  Longfellow 
was  in  some  measure  aware  of  Poe’s  secret  and  kept 
its  incognito  a  rigid  trust.  Poe  closed  up  accounts  of 
his  fray  by :  “  It  appears  to  me  that  what  seems  .  .  . 
gross  inconsistency  of  plagiarism  ...  is  ...  a  ..  . 
perhaps  abnormally  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
with  a  longing  for  its  .  .  .  absorption,  into  poetic 
identity.  What  the  poet  intensely  admires,  becomes 
thus,  .  .  .  partially,  a  portion  of  his  own  intellect.  It 
has  secondary  origination  within  his  own  soul.  .  .  . 
The  poet  is  thus  possessed  by  another’s  thought,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  take  of  it  possession  ...  he  thor¬ 
oughly  feels  it  as  his  own  .  .  .  the  volume  from 
which  he  has  derived  it  ...  in  the  long  lapse  of  years 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  forget  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  the 
thought  itself  is  forgotten.  But  the  frailest  associa¬ 
tion  will  regenerate  it  .  .  .  its  absolute  originality  is 
not  even  a  matter  of  suspicion  —  and  when  the  poet 
has  .  .  .  printed  it,  and  on  its  account  is  charged  with 
plagiarism,  there  will  he  no  one  in  the  world  more  en¬ 
tirely  astounded  than  himself.”  Of  this  Outis-fray, 
in  Poe’s  March  17,  1845,  letter  (Century  Magazine, 
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February,  1903)  to  J.  Hunt,  Jr.,  editor  of  National 
Archives,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  appears:  “The  charges  of 
which  you  speak  [in  March  13th  National  Archives ] 

.  .  .  of  plagiarism  &c  —  are  not  made  at  all.  ...  I 
have  some  important  developments  to  make,  which  the 
commonest  principles  of  self-defence  demand  at  my 
hands.  ...  If  ever  man  had  cause  to  be  in  good 
humor  with  [ himself — Poe  had  just  realized  the  dream 
of  his  literary  life,  a  proprietary  interest  in  a  Maga¬ 
zine]  Outis  and  all  the  world,  it  is  precisely  myself, 
at  this  moment.”  In  this  connection  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  what  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  writes  concerning  Poe 
and  Keats :  “  On  reading  Keats  through  I  find  some 
similarities,  ‘  quaint  and  curious,’  ‘  dream  within  a 
dream,’  etc.  Poe's  statement  that  Keats  is  ‘  the  one 
English  poet  who  never  errs  in  choice  of  a  subject,’ 
should  be  mentioned.”  As  to  Poe’s  foregoing  delinea¬ 
tion  of  plagiarism,  therein  is  dropped  his  Outis  mask 
with  a  clatter,  that  calls  attention  to  its  writer’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  special  connection  with  himself  and  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  whose  force  of  intellect  seemed  to 
accept  this  summary  of  the  entire  discussion.  But  Long¬ 
fellow  did  not  accept  the  challenge  Dr.  Fr.  von  Spiel- 
hagen  noted,  as  (but  it  cannot  be  found),  in  “last 
words  of  Poe’s  *  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Willis  and  the 
Drama.’”  They  were  stated  to  be:  “If  these  words 
should  not  draw  a  retort  from  the  victim,  surely 
he  has  either  no  wit,  or  he  is  an  angel.”  They  referred 
to  Poe’s  alleged  Rover  treatment  of  Longfellow’s 
translation  of  “  The  Good  George  Campbell  ”  from  the 
German,  which  appeared  in  February,  1843,  Graham’s 
Magazine.  Longfellow  saw  it  noted  “original”  by 
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0.  L.  B.  Wolff,  in  “  Deutschcr  Sdnger-Saale,”  edited  by 
Gollmich.  But  Wolff  himself  had  translated  it  from 
William  Motherwell’s  “  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  issued  at  Glasgow  by  John  Wylie,  1827. 
Poe’s  and  others’  caustic  comments  on  the  translation 
as  from  the  original  German,  drew  from  Longfellow 
his  only  known  print  touch  of  irritation  as  to  Poe’s 
attacks.  In  a  Feb.  19,  1845,  letter  to  Mr.  Graham41 
Longfellow  wrote :  “  Perhaps  you  may  remember  that, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  I  published  in  your  Magazine  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  O.  L.  B.  Wolf, 
[Oscar  Ludwig  Bernard  Wolff,  1799—1851]  entitled 
‘  The  Good  George  Campbell.’  Within  a  few  days  I 
have  seen  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  asserting,  in 
very  discourteous  language,  that  this  was  not  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  German,  but  a  plagiarism  from  a 
Scotch  ballad  ...  in  Motherwell’s  ‘  Ministrelsy.’  My 
object  in  writing  you  is  to  deny  this  charge,  and  to 
show  that  the  poem  ...  is  what  it  pretended  to  be. 

“  As  I  was  passing  up  the  Rhine,  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  a  gentleman  ...  on  board  the  steamer  put  into 
my  hands  .  .  .  Deutschcr  Sdnger-Saale,  edited  by 
Gollmich.  In  this  collection  I  found  ‘  The  Good 
George  Campbell  ’  ...  as  an  original  poem  by  Wolf, 
and  I  was  so  much  struck  with  its  simplicity  and 
beauty  that  I  .  .  .  wrote  a  translation  of  it,  with  a 
pencil,  in  my  pocket-book;  and  the  same  evening,  at 
Mayence,  made  a  copy  of  the  German,  which  I  en¬ 
close.  Soon  after  my  return  .  .  .  my  version  was 
published  in  your  Magazine.  ...  I  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  that  the  German  poem  was  itself  a  trans¬ 
lation,  .  .  .  ’til  Mr.  Griswold,  .  .  .  wrote  to  me,  .  .  . 
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and  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Scotch  ballad  ...  I  had 
never  before  seen  it,  .  .  .  Since  I  have  seen  the  Scotch 
ballad  in  Motherwell  I  have  detected,  by  means  of  it, 
a  misprint  in  the  German  poem.  The  last  word  of 
the  second  line  is  Tag*  (day)  instead  of  Tay*  the 
name  of  the  river.  I  translated  the  word  as  it  stood, 
and  thus  the  accidental  misprint  of  a  single  letter  has 
become  an  unimpeachable  witness  of  the  falsity  of  the 
charge  brought  against  me.  Will  you  .  .  .  publish 
this  letter  and  the  several  versions  of  the  poem  en¬ 
closed?”  All  appeared  in  Grahams  May,  1845,  issue. 
Four  lines  of  each  version  cover  the  misprint  in  Wolff’s 
German,  which  follows : 

“  Hoch  auf  dem  Hochland 
Und  tief  an  dem  Tag,* 

Der  gute  George  Campbell 
Ritt  eines  Tags  frei.” 

Longfellow’s  Translation: 

“  High  on  the  Highlands 
And  deep  in  the  day,* 

The  good  George  Campbell 
Rode  free  and  away.” 

Motherwell’s  Original: 

“  Hie  upon  Idielands 
And  low  upon  Tay,* 

Bonnie  George  Campbell 
Rade  out  on  a  day.” 

All  this  proved  Poe  and  others  mistaken  as  to  Long¬ 
fellow’s  plagiarism  of  “  The  Good  George  Campbell,” 
also  that  his  poet  critic  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Scotch  Minstrelsy  of  William  Motherwell,  issued 
the  same  year  at  Glasgow  as  was  “Tamerlane”  at 
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Boston  in  1827.  In  Mr.  Graham’s  March  1  r,  1845, 
answer42  to  Longfellow’s  letter  was: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  with  poetry  reached  me  — 
but  I  am  sorry  too  late  for  the  number  on  press.  I 
will  put  it  in  the  next.  What  has  “broke  loose”  in  Poe? 
I  see  he  is  down  on  you  in  New  York  papers  and  has 
written  demanding  return  of  Review  I  mentioned  he  had 
written  for  me.  If  be  sends  money  or  another  article  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  let  him  have  it.  .  .  . 

P.  S.  Mr.  Willis  made  a  disclaimer  of  being  an  en¬ 
dorser  of  Poe’s  views,  at  my  request.  I  cannot  see  what 
Poe  says  non1,  can  hurt  you. 

If  Graham  had  been  sent  “A  Reviewer  Reviewed” 
by  Walter  G.  Bowen,  wherein  Poe,  its  writer,  charged 
himself  with  plagiarism,  literary  thefts,  hoaxing,  etc., 
and  his  “defence  of  principles”  in  the  Poe-Outis 
hoax,  both  would  have  clearly  answered  Graham’s 
query,  “What  has  ‘broke  loose’  in  Poe?”  Gra¬ 
ham’s  letter  strongly  reflects  the  fact  that,  paid  for  or 
not,  Poe  s  writings  were  pigeon-holed  by  publishers  of 
his  day.  One  instance  being  nine  months  of  such  rest 
obtained  by  “  1  he  Gold  Bug,”  from  Graham,  prior  to 
winning  the  Dollar  N  civs  pa  per  $100  prize,  June,  1843. 
To  those  knowing  that  both  Willis  and  Longfellow 
were  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
and  lived  there  for  five  years  in  childhood  touch;  and 
that  early  friendship,  continued  through  later  life, 
claimed  for  Mrs.  Longfellow  Samuel  Lawrence’s  1837 
portrait  of  Willis,  and  from  her  husband  his  heart’s 
service  share  of  bearing  N.  P.  Willis  to  his  long  earthly 
rest  within  that  City  of  Shadows,  Mount  Auburn, 
Graham’s  “request”  of  Willis—  to  disclaim  “Poe’s 
views,  as  to  Longfellow  —  will  seem  an  idle  caution 
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and  curiously  out  of  place.  Graham’s  letter  indicates 
he  was  coquetting  between  his  own  financial  interests 
and  Longfellow's,  with  Poe  as  the  last  consideration 
on  all  scores;  for  Graham's  self-interest  was  but  re¬ 
peated  tactics  as  to  Poe. 

More  genuine  script-expression  as  to  “  The  Good 
George  Campbell  ’’  translation  came  to  Longfellow, 
Feb.  io,  1845,  from  editor  Bernard  Rolkner43  of  the 
New  York  Magazine  in:  “You  ought  to  have  double 
credit  as  it  is  almost  word  for  word  like  the  original 
without  your  having  seen  it.  You  showed  me  the 
German,  and  your  translation,  with  which  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  for  its  beauty  and  fidelity.”  April  30,  1845,  at 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  Editor  J.  Hart,  Jr.,44  wrote  Long¬ 
fellow  :  “  I  send  you  my  paper  this  week  in  which  I 
have  answered  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe  touching  severity  of 
his  strictures  on  productions  of  others.  I  believe  you 
are  able  and  willing  to  place  ‘  The  Good  George  Camp¬ 
bell  ’  in  a  light  that  will  completely  exonerate  you.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  it  stated  .  .  .  you  had  explained  the  matter 
in  the  May  number  of  ‘  Graham’s.’  I  intend  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  criticism,  .  .  .  and  shall  be  highly  pleased 
to  receive  from  you  a  letter  from  which  may  be  taken 
extracts  or,  [have  it]  published  in  full.  With  much  per¬ 
sonal  esteem.”  So  editors,  great  and  small,  found  traffic 
advantage  in  this  Poe-Longfellow  episode,  but  as  no 
record  appears  that  above  requested  letter  was  sent 
for  its  mission,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  Longfellow’s 
noble  soul  was  satisfied  with  placing  himself  in  the 
right  over  his  own  pen-print  in  Graham's  May,  1845, 
issue. 

However,  William  Gilmore  Simms’  criticisms 
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claimed  far  less  merciful  expression  than  Poe's 
critiques  from  Longfellow :  45  “  Read  a  very  abusive 
article  upon  my  poems  by  Mr.  Simms  the  novelist, 
the  most  original  and  inventive  of  all  his  fictions." 
Yet  Southern  critics  were  not  less  courteous  than  was 
the  New  England  pen  of  Margaret  Fuller,  who  noted 
Longfellow  “a  booby.”  Of  her  he  wrote:  “Miss 
Fuller  makes  a  furious  onslaught  on  me  in  the  ‘  New 
York  Tribune.’  It  is  what  might  be  called  ‘  a  bilious 
attack.’  ”  Few  are  aware  that  Poe  was  sharply  an¬ 
swered  by  Miss  Fuller  for  exceptions  he  took  on  her 
“  Longfellow  ”  Tribune  article,  of  later  mention.  But 
all  this  proves  that  Longfellow,  the  gentle  and  favored. 
Lowell  and  Miss  Fuller  as  well  as  Poe,  the  desperately 
driven,  were  all  very  human'  and  could  be  irritated  into 
adverse  comments  by  adverse  criticism.  Once  again 
Longfellow  defended  himself,  when  charged  by  the 
New  York  Atlas  with  having  stolen  the  tale  of 
“  Martin  Franc,  or  Monk  of  St.  Anthony’s,  from  Geo. 
Colman’s  ‘  Knight  and  Friar.’  ”  Longfellow  replied  that 
the  story  was  very  ancient  in  various  forms  as  far  back 
as  the  Little  Ffunchback  of  the  “Arabian  Nights”  to 
which  Mr.  Colman  might  also  have  had  access  un¬ 
known  to  Longfellow. 

In  William  Winter’s  reminiscences  of  Longfellow  ap¬ 
pears  :  “  For  the  infirmities  of  humanity  he  was  charity 
itself,  .  .  .  ‘  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  poet,’  he  once 
said  .  .  .  ‘  to  give  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  critic’s 
province  to  give  pain.’  ...  Yet  his  tolerant  nature 
found  excuses  for  even  as  .  .  .  hostile  a  critic  as  .  .  . 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  of  whom  I  have  heard  him  speak 
with  genuine  pity.  [With  an  intellectual  recognition 
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of  a  master-mind  and  genuine  sympathy  for  its  mortal 
limitations,  seems  a  closer  Longfellow  view  of  Poe.] 
His  words  were  few  and  .  .  .  indicated  his  conscious- 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
(1807-1882) 

From  print  of  Eastman  Johnson’s  crayon  portrait  in  Craigie  House 
Reprint  permission  of  Dr.  H.  W.  L.  Dana 

ness  that  Poe  had  .  .  .  abused  .  .  .  him ;  but  instead 
of  resentment  .  .  .  they  displayed  only  sorrow  for  an 
unfortunate  .  .  .  adversary.  There  was  a  little  volume 
of  Poe’s  poems- — an  English  edition  —  on  the  library 
table ;  and  at  sight  of  this  I  was  prompted  to  ask  Long- 
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fellow  if  Poe  had  ever  personally  met  him,  .  .  .  He  an 
swered  that  he  had  never  seen  Poe,  .  .  .  Then  ...  he 
added  very  gravely :  ‘  My  works  seemed  to  give  him 
much  trouble  first  and  last  ;  but  Mr.  Poe  is  dead  and 
gone,  and  I  am  alive  and  still  writing  .  .  .  that  is  the 
end  of  the  matter.  I  never  answered  Mr.  Poe’s  at¬ 
tacks;  .  .  .  Let  them  all  pass.’  [These  words  defi¬ 
nitely  attest,  first  and  last,  that  Longfellow  had  no 
part  in  the  “  Outis  ”  defense  prints.]  He  then  took 
up  the  volume  of  Poe,  and,  turning  the  leaves,  particu¬ 
larly  commended  the  stanzas  —  ‘  For  Annie  ’  and  £  The 
Haunted  Palace.’  ”  Surely  this  was  significant  of 
Longfellow’s  motto  which  ruled  his  life, — 

“Not  noise  but  love  sounds  in  the  ear  of  God.’’ 

Some  years  after  Poe  passed  on  —  when  “  Hia¬ 
watha  ”  appeared  in  the  1850’s  —  it  claimed  sharp  at¬ 
tacks  from  certain  press  editors,  and  Mr.  Fields, 
excited  by  one  outburst,  hastened  a  call  on  Longfellow. 
He  inquired  how  it  was  selling.  The  reply  was,  — 
“  Enormously;  we  are  running  presses  night  and  day 
to  fill  orders.”  Longfellow  quietly  said,  “Very  well, 
don’t  you  think  we  had  better  let  these  critics  go  on 
advertising  it?”  Undoubtedly  this  was  precisely  the 
effect  that  Longfellow  learned  from  Poe-Outis  critical 
combat,  which  results  were  then  so  understood  by 
P oe,  who  failed  to  duplicate  them  for  himself  in  his 
seemingly  rejected  MS.  of  “A  Reviewer  Reviewed” 
by  Walter  G.  Bowen.  But  Poe  was  doomed  to  lose  in 
this  Outis  literary  venture  as  he  did  in  so  many,  unless, 
as  Longfellow  contended:  “A  masterly  retreat  is  in 
itself  a  victory.”  No  other  was  ever  made  by  Edgar 
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Allan  Poe.  The  N  cw  York  Evening  Mirror ,  Jan.  20, 
1845,  gave  a  reprint  of  Lowell's  literary  estimate  of 
Poe  as  author,  critic  and  editor  —  in  its  valedictory 


Charles  F.  Briggs 
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From  “Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison 
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James  Russell  Lowell  (in  1843) 

(1819-1891) 

From  “  J.  Russell  Lowell  and  his  Friends.”  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale 
Permission  of  publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

comments  on  his  retiring  from  its  service.  The  part¬ 
ing  of  their  ways  was  sincerely  regretted  by  editors 
Morris  and  Willis.  The  latter  noted  of  Poe’s  de¬ 
parture  :  “  We  loved  the  man  for  the  entireness  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  served  us,  we  were  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  part  with  him.”  These  sentiments  were 
undoubtedly  known  to  Longfellow. 

II— 9 
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March  8,  1845,  was  of  marked  importance  to  Poe. 
It  dated  the  transfer  of  the  Outis  article  in  full,  from 
the  March  1st  Evening  Mirror  to  the  Broadway  Journal 
in  which  was  also  the  first  section  of  Poe’s  reply.  The 
Journal’s  issue  of  March  8  bore  Poe’s  own  name  in 


Clinton  Hall,  Corner  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  Sts. 

+  marks  stairway  entrance  to  Broadway  Journal  Office 
F rom  an  old  print 

this  realization  of  his  long-time  cherished  ambition  of 
proprietary  interest  in  a  magazine.  The  Broadway 
Journal  was  begun  Jan.  4,  1845,  t>y  John  Bisco,  with 
Charles  F.  Briggs,  known  from  his  Knickerbocker 
papers,  “Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper,”  and  “Adventures 
of  Harry  Franco  ”  by  the  latter  name.  Later  described 
by  Poe,  Mr.  Briggs  was  “  the  originator  of  the  late 
‘  Broadway  Journal  .  .  .  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  somewhat  slightly  framed,  with  a  sharp,  thin 
face,  narrow  and  low  forehead,  pert-looking  nose, 
mouth  rather  pleasant  .  .  .  eyes  .  .  .  gray  and  small, 
.  .  .  occasionally  brilliant.  In  dress  he  is  apt  to  af¬ 
fect  the  artist,  .  .  .  He  is  a  member  of  the  Art  Phiion. 
He  walks  with  a  quick,  nervous  step.  His  address  is 
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quite  good,  .  .  .  His  conversation  has  .  .  .  the  merit 
of  humour,  but  he  has  a  perfect  mania  for  contradic¬ 
tion,  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  very  apt  to  irritate  and 
annoy.  .  .  .  He  has,  apparently,  traveled;  pretends  to 
a  knowledge  of  French  (of  which  he  is  profoundly 
ignorant),  .  .  .  He  is  married,  goes  little  into  society, 
and  seems  about  forty  years  of  age.”  40  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold’s  edition  of  this  text  is,  in  some  items,  of  ad¬ 
verse —  to  Poe  —  marked  difference  in  its  reading. 
“  He  undoubtedly  had  Poe  MS.,”  notes  Mr.  Whitty. 

March  8,  1845,  the  Broadway  Journal  gave  Poe  as 
associate  editor  with  Harry  S.  Watson,  musical  editor; 
Charles  F.  Briggs,  “writer  of  light  literature,”  from 
Nantucket,  and  John  Bisco,  a  shrewd  Yankee  from 
Worcester,  as  publisher.  Because  Poe  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  divided  in  their  literary  views  the  three 
agreed  that  each  should  be  free  to  express  his  inde¬ 
pendent  opinions  —  which  freedom  on  Poes  part  was 
indulged  by  his  “  Outis  ”  controversy  on  plagiarism. 

The  late  Professor  Harrison  47  voted  plagiarism  thin 
ice  easily  broken  to  engulf  critics  and  criticized  alike. 
To  this  he  added,  that  undoubtedly  cultured  readers 
of  Longfellow  are  continually  teased  by  haunting 
reminiscences  of  things  seen  and  heard  and  read  be¬ 
fore;  also  that  study,  teaching  and  translating  them, 
gave  Longfellow  free  access  to  many  tongues,  and  the 
student  of  “  The  Golden  Legend  or  Keramos  feels 
“  Dcr  Arme  Heinrich,'’  the  Schiller  background  shim¬ 
mering  through  the  woven  gold  —  as  the  verbal  Gobe¬ 
lins  is  being  tested  by  a  touch  beyond  mortal  power 
to  avoid.  Simms,  in  “Beauchamp”;  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman,  in  “Greyslaer”  and  Poe,  in  “  Politian,” 
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all  drew  from  the  well-known  murder  of  Sharp,  So¬ 
licitor-General  of  Kentucky,  by  Beauchamp.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  occurrence  Poe  wrote:  “The  facts  of  this 
remarkable  tragedy  as  arranged  by  circumstances, 
would  put  to  shame  the  skill  of  the  most  consummate 
artist.”  Of  “  Politian  ”  Professor  Pfarrison  noted  that 
it  “  is  indeed  a  delicate  idealization  of  this  tragedy, 
never  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  critics.”  But  Poe 
later  put  himself  on  record  by,  “a  plagiarism  even  if 
distinctly  proved  by  no  means  necessarily  involves  any 
moral  delinquency.” 

One  item  of  a  contemporary  press-estimate  of  the 
Broctdzuay  Journal,  Poe’s  pen-part  in  it  and  its  prom¬ 
ise,  appeared  in  Jan.  n,  1845,  date  of  New  York 
Weekly  News,  which  noted  it,  “  a  bright  spirited  affair. 
Its  style  has  the  sharpness  of  a  steel  blade.  Its  cuts  are 
deep  and  clear.  It  appears  to  aim  at,  that  uncommon 
article,  common  sense.  It  will  be  original,  brilliant, 
witty,  satirical,  if  it  only  adheres  to  this  and  the  truth. 
Introduction  is  well  written  in  good  old  Swiftian  man¬ 
ner;  remarks  on  English  and  American  authors  are 
well  put  .  .  .  Miss  Barrett  (rather  painfully)  — to  the 
question  by  Mr.  Poe  with  his  usual  critical  acumen  and 
force  of  style.  The  Journal  is  novel  and  inviting.” 

“January  16,  1845,”  dated  a  letter  to  Briggs  from 
Lowell,  who  wrote :  “  I  received  this  morning  the  two 
numbers  of  your  ‘  Broadway  Journal,’  &  am  in  haste 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  like  it.  .  .  .  The  article 
upon  Miss  Barrett  is  extremly  well  written,  I  suppose 
by  Poe.  It  is  a  good  telling  article,  .  .  .  From  a  para¬ 
graph  I  saw  yesterday  in  the  ‘  Tribune  ’  I  find  that 
Poe  has  been  at  me  in  the  ‘  Mirror.’  He  has  at  least 
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the  chief  element  of  a  critic  — a  disregard  of  per¬ 
sons.  He  will  he  a  very  valuable  contributor  to  you.” 
While  March  8,  1845,  Broadway  Journal  bore  Poe’s 
name  as  “  associate  editor,”'  which  he  was  by  one 
third  ownership,  literary  and  editorial  rights,  a  let¬ 
ter  of  that  date  to  Lowell  from  Mr.  Briggs  noted: 
“  Poe  is  only  assistant  to  me,”  and  he  would  in  no  way 
change  the  writer’s  order  of  affairs;  that  he  needed 
aid ;  and  authority  of  Poe’s  name  made  expedient  its 
appearance  as  “associate  editor”:  Mr.  Watson’s  com¬ 
mand  of  musical  interests  was  of  value  and  himself 
voted  “  a  thorough  good  fellow  ” ;  also,  Poe  had  left  the 
Mirror,  as  “Willis was  tooWillisy”  for  former.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  dicta,  Poe’s  1841  “Autography” 
noted  very  frankly  of  Willis  this  to  him  well-known 
record :  “  We  know  of  no  American  writer  who  has  .  .  . 
greater  versatility  of  .  .  .  high  talent ;  .  .  .  and  none 
who  has  more  narrowly  missed  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  our  letters,”  Poe  realized  to  the  utmost  that 
“  Willis  was  a  power  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  letters  ”  of  his  time.  To  Lowell, 
Mr.  Briggs  further  confided,  that  Poe  was  riding  his 
hobby  “  Plagiarism  ”  to  death,  the  best  way  to  end  it ; 
that  Wiley  &  Putnam  were  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  his 
tales,  and  everybody  was  “  raven-mac!  ”  about  his  last 
poems ;  that  his  lecture  had  gained  him  some  “  waspish 
foes  who  will  do  him  more  good  than  harm.”  March 
16th,  Mr.  Briggs  again  unbosomed  himself  to  Lowell; 
repeated  his  “  plagiarism  ”  comments  on  Poe,  who  was 
taxed  with  an  unfair  critique  of  Briggs’  good  friend 
James  Aldrich;  and  Briggs  noted  “ Outis,”  of  Boston, 
defense  of  Longfellow  and  Aldrich  attacks  by  Poe,  but 
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the  writer  thought  it  would  end  as  begun  “in  smoke.” 
Italics  are  not  in  the  original,  but  emphasize  “  Outis  ” 
as  the  hoax  by  Poe,  within  range  of  Briggs’  knowl¬ 
edge,  who  shrewdly  continued,  “it  will  do  us  ..  .  good 
by  calling  attention  to  our  paper.”  This  seems  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  profit  by  Poe’s  “  attacks  ”  and  wits,  but  the 
letter  concluded,  “  Poe  is  a  much  better  fellow  than  you 
have  any  idea  of,  ...  ‘  The  Journal  ’  gains  strength 
every  day.”  March  19th,  another  letter  went  to 
Lowell  from  Mr.  Briggs,  who  desired  Poe’s  services  on 
account  of  his  reviewing  reputation,  which  allowed  him 
certain  profits  of  the  paper.  Briggs  liked  not  this  plan, 
but  Poe’s  experience  won  it.  His  “  fol-de-rol  plagiar¬ 
ism  ”  was  not  approved,  but  replies  it  provoked  helped 
the  paper ;  and  was  added :  “  you  are  too  sensitive  in 
regard  to  Longfellow ;  I  ...  do  not  see  that  he  has  said 
anything  offensive  about  him.  .  .  .  Poe  has  ...  a  very 
high  admiration  for  Longfellow,  and  so  he  will  say  be¬ 
fore  he  has  done.”  Briggs  continued  :  that  formerly  he 
did  not  care  for  Poe,  but  love  for  Lowell  and  faith  in 
his  sketch  of  Poe  —  in  February,  1845,  Graham’s  Mag¬ 
azine —  had  changed  the  writer’s  opinion,  sustained  by 
personal  acquaintance,  notwithstanding  some  lies  told 
about  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griswold,  of  Philadelphia. 
Briggs  suggested  that  there  some  foul  whisperings 
may  have  reached  Lowell’s  ears  as  to  Poe,  wrhose 
sharp  manner  had  made  him  many  enemies.  “  But  you 
will  think  better  of  him  when  you  meet  him.”  Long¬ 
fellow  was  beloved  by  Lowell,  whose  coolness  to  Poe 
began  with  this  so-called  “Longfellow  War.”  Con¬ 
cerning  this  Poe-Outis  farce-conflict  as  to  Longfellow, 
Professor  Woodberrv  ably  and  aptly  scores  up  Poe’s 
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sincere  and  entire  strictures  by,  —  “  Long-fellow  was 
a  plagiarist,  a  didactic  poet,  and  a  writer  of  hexam¬ 
eters.”  48  John  Lothrop  Motley  also  regretted  Long-- 
fellow’s  “chosen  hexameters  for  ‘Evangeline’” 
issued  1847;  and  Josiah  Quincy  noted  to  Longfellow 
the  difficulties  of  hexameter  verse  in  “  Morituri  Salu- 
tamus”  printed  in  1874. 

As  to  Poe's  own  methods,  Edwin  Markham  writes : 
“  Poe  stood  for  ‘  art  for  art’s  sake,’  he  set  his  face 
inflexibly  against  the  heresy  of  the  ‘  Didactic.’  He 
would  not  have  it,  — that  the  ultimate  object  of  poetry 
is  truth  —  every  poem  should  preach  a  moral.”  But 
above  these  shadows  of  slights  and  thrusts,  from 
Longfellow’s  higher  consciousness  came  of  Poe,  after 
his  death,  these  shining  words :  “  The  harshness  of  his 
criticisms  I  have  never  attributed  to  anything  but  irri¬ 
tation  of  a  sensitive  nature,  chafed  by  some  indefinite 
sense  of  wrong.”  Nor  could  Longfellow  be  lured  into 
any  other  than  considerate  expression  of  Poe  after  his 
death,  as  is  in  evidence  by  a  Sept.  28,  1850,  Long¬ 
fellow  letter  to  Dr.  Griswold,  in  which  appeared: 

Sir,  —  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  I 
“  showed  you  a  series  of  papers  ”  in  reference  to  “  The 
Haunted  Palace,”  and  “The  Beleaguered  City  for  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  had  such  papers  .  .  .  nor  that 
Mr.  Poe  ever  accused  me  of  taking  my  poem  from  his. 
I  do  remember  showing  you  two  letters  from  him  to  me 
(dated  May  &  June,  1841)  proving  the  different  tone  he 
assumed  towards  me  in  private  and  in  public.  Nothing 
is  said  in  these  letters  about  the  point  now  at  issue;  and 
these  are  the  only  ones  I  ever  received  from  him.  .  .  . 
“  The  Beleaguered  City  ”...  was  written  .  .  .  nine¬ 
teenth  of  September,  1839.  ...  It  was  first  published 
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in  the  “  Southern  Literary  Messenger,”  November,  1839. 
...  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Poe  ever  saw  it  ’til  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  ;  for  he  was  not  then,  .  .  .  connected  with  the  Mes¬ 
senger,  and  could  not  have  had  this  manuscript  in  his 
hands,  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Poe’s  poem  was  written,  and  first 
published,  I  do  not  know.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Griswold  well  knew 
of  its  American  Museum,  April,  1839,  untitled  print  was 
proved,  when  he,  in  discussion  with  Poe,  charged  him 
with  the  theft,  at  Duyckinck’s  home,  one  Saturday 
night.]  It  .  .  .  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any 
resemblance  between  the  two ;  ...  I  do  not  see  any  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  to  justify  a  charge  of  plagiarism  on  either 
side,  though  you  and  Mr.  Poe  seem  to  think  otherwise, 
.  .  .  If  you  should  resume  this  subject  in  print,  ...  I 
wish  you  ...  to  leave  me  entirely  out  of  it.  I  dislike 
all  controversy  and  violent  discussion ;  and  never  have 
taken  part  in  any,  and  never  intend  to  do  so. 

I  remain  Your  Obt.  Svt. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

The  foregoing  letter  indicates  items  had  been  sug¬ 
gestively  requested  for  adverse  scoring  of  Poe.  While 
“  The  Haunted  Palace  ”  was  in  print  six  months  prior 
to  “  The  Beleaguered  City,”  Poe,  himself,  never 
claimed  there  was  more  similarity  than  that  both  poems 
treated  of  “  a  disordered  mind.”  And  thus  they  both 
stand  forever  as  a  strange,  strong  coincidence  only,  — 
that  the  two  poets,  so  wide  apart  in  so  many  ways, 
should  have  been  obsessed  by  the  same  idea  about  the 
same  time.  W.  C.  Brownell  notes  “  The  Haunted 
Palace”  as,  “an  indisputable  masterpiece.” 

With  a  Platonic  return  to  Poe’s  Society  Librarv 
Lecture,, Feb.  28,  1845,  the  warmth  of  his  comments 
on  poetic  effusions  of  popular  Mrs.  S.  S.  Osgood 
balanced  unevenly  with  later  disregard  for  another 
fair-faced  writer,  and  thus  brewed  trouble  to  come  for 
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all  concerned.  The  late  R.  H.  Stoddard,  who  knew 
them  all,  wrote:  “Mrs.  Osgood  was  a  paragon.  For, 
loved  of  all  men  who  knew  her,  she  was  hated  by  no 
woman  [but  one]  who  ever  felt  the  charm  of  her  pres¬ 
ence.  Poe  was  enamored  of  her,  felt  or  fancied  he 
was,  which  with  him  was  the  same  thing.”  49 

Air.  James  H.  Whitty  has  “  recently  made  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  lines  unquestionably  sent  to  Poe  by  Mrs. 
Osgood.  She  was  also  interested  in  him,  as  records 
show,  by  this  early  anonymous  poem  and  suggestions 
that  his  wife  could  have  no  objection  to  her  friendship, 
and  chided  him  for  his  cold  manner  towards  her.  I 
have  the  poem,  which  is  acknowledged  in  her  1850 
edition  of  verses.”  Air.  Whitty  adds,  “that  their  friend¬ 
ship  was  requested  by  Virginia.”  Airs.  Osgood’s  lines 
on  page  403—404  of  the  1850  issue  of  her  “Poems” 
seem  to  cover  Air.  Whitty’s  notings  on  this  subject  in 
their  first,  sixth  and  ninth  verses,  — 

“  Perhaps  you  think  it  right  and  just, 

Since  you  are  bound  by  nearer  ties, 

To  greet  me  with  that  careless  tone, 

With  those  serene  and  silent  eyes. 


“  The  fair,  fond  girl,  who  at  your  side 
Within  your  soul’s  dear  light  doth  live, 
Could  hardly  have  the  heart  to  chide 
The  ray  that  Friendship  well  might  give. 


“  But  if  you  deem  it  right  and  just, 
Bless’d  as  you  are  m  your  glad  lot, 
To  greet  me  with  that  heartless  tone, 
So  let  it  be !  T  blame  you  not.” 
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Mr.  Stoddard  continued  of  Poe  and  Mrs.  Osgood: 
“  He  concealed  her  name  in  an  effusion  of  twenty  lines 
and  he  reviewed  her  in  his  glowing  fashion,  and  no  one 
disputed  the  accuracy  of  his  verdict  in  her  case.  But 
Poe  had  a  rival  in  her  affections  in  Dr.  [R.  W.J  Gris¬ 
wold,  whom  she  transformed,  for  the  moment,  into  an 
impassioned  poet.”  It  transpires  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
had  a  copy  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  “  Poems,”  that  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold  had  given  to  Mrs.  Osgood,  in  which  copy  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  dim,  pencil  script  these  lines : 

“  Would  I  were  anything  that  thou  dost  love, 

A  flower,  a  bird,  a  wavelet  or  a  gem.” 

Frances  Sargent  Osgood  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Locke,  a  Boston  merchant  living  at  Hingham,  Mass. 
A.  A.  Locke,  the  popular  journalist,  was  her  brother, 
and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Harrington,  writer  of  prose  and  verse, 
her  younger  sister.  During  her  early  girlhood  Frances 
Locke’s  poetical  efforts  were  encouraged  by  proud 
parents  and  printed  in  Mrs.  Child’s  Juvenile  Miscel¬ 
lany.  In  1834  Miss  Frances  met  Samuel  S.  Osgood, 
then  twenty-six,  and  prior  date  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  London.  His  adventures  by  sea  and  land 
caught  her  interest  while  he  was  painting  her  portrait. 
Later  he  sought  her  heart  and  claimed  her  hand.  Soon 
after  marriage  they  went  to  London,  where  Mr.  Osgood 
painted  portraits  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  poets  Rogers, 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  others  of  note.  By  virtue 
of  such  prestige  Mrs.  Osgood’s  verses  and  personal 
charm  captured  their  periodical  appearance,  also  the 
issue  of  her  tiny  books  “  Casket  of  Fate  ”  and  “  A 
Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New  England,”  in 
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1839.  Early  in  1840  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  returned 
to  Boston,  where,  in  1841,  she  issued  “The  Poetry  of 
Flowers  and  Flowers  of  Poetry.”  At  Philadelphia, 
in  1847,  “  The  Floral  Offering”  went  to  print.  Much 
of  womanly  attraction  went  into  her  poems  and  thus 


Astor  House,  New  York  City,  1849 
From  1849  menu  card 

Sent  by  Librarian  A.  J.  Wall,  New  York  Historical  Society 


caught  Poe's  fancy  to  meet  their  writer;  and  for  this 
purpose  was  sought  the  aid  of  N.  P.  Willis,  who  with 
his  wife  lived  at  the  Astor  House.  Of  this  March, 
1845,  interview  Mrs.  Osgood  wrote:  “My  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  poet  was  at  the  Astor  House.  A  few  days 
previous,  Mr.  Willis  handed  me,  at  the  tabic  d'hote, 
that  strange  and  thrilling  poem  ‘The  Raven,’  saying 
.  .  .  the  author  wanted  my  opinion  of  it.  Its  effect 
upon  me  was  so  singular,  like  .  .  .  ‘weird  unearthly 
music,’  that  it  was  with  .  .  .  almost  dread  I  heard  he 
desired  an  introduction.  Yet  I  could  not  refuse  without 
seeming  ungrateful,  because  T  had  just  heard  of  his  en- 
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thusiastic,  partial  eulogy  of  my  writings  in  his  lecture 
on  ‘American  Literature.’  ”  And  from  a  Mr.  William 
M.  Gillespie  letter  50  is  learned  that  Mrs.  Osgood  was  in 
all  readiness  to  go  to  this  lecture  but  the  friend  who  was 
to  call  for  her  failed  to  do  so;  of  Poe  she  continued: 
“  I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  .  .  .  I  was  summoned 
to  the  drawing  room  by  Mr.  Willis  to  receive  him. 
With  his  proud  and  beautiful  head  erect,  his  dark  eyes 
flashing  with  the  electric  light  of  feeling  and  thought, 
a  peculiar,  an  inimitable  blending  of  sweetness  and 
hauteur  in  his  expression  and  manner,  he  greeted  me 
calmly,  gravely,  almost  coldly :  yet  with  so  marked  an 
earnestness  ...  I  could  not  help  being  deeply  impressed. 
.  .  .  From  that  moment  until  his  death  we  were 
friends.”  But  only  this  and  never  more  with  normal 
Poe,  and  never  more  than  an  ardent  Platonic  friendship 
with  either,  notwithstanding  the  “  poet  became  Men¬ 
tor  of  her  Sapphic  Lyre  —  while  she  as  warmly  com¬ 
mended  his  brilliant  literary  productions  and  gave  him 
good  counsel  and  wise,  touching  his  own  troubles, 
griefs,”  and  anxieties.  Concerning  Mrs.  Osgood’s 
poems  Poe  noted  their  “defects,  negative,”  and  one 
“looked  in  vain”  for  violations  of  grammar  —  lapses 
in  composition,  but  he  found  “an  exquisite  instinct  of 
the  pure  —  the  delicate  and  the  graceful  —  ”  that  give 
“  charm  inexpressible  to  everything  from  her  pen.”  Of 
Mrs.  Osgood  herself,  Poe  wrote,  that  in  character  she 
was  ardent  and  sensitive;  a  worshiper  of  beauty;  uni¬ 
versally  admired,  respected  and  beloved.  In  person 
about  medium  height,  slender;  complexion  pale;  hair 
black  and  glossy;  eyes,  clear,  luminous  grey,  large, 
with  great  capacity  for  expression.  “  In  no  respect 
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rances  Sargent  Osgood  and  her  children,  Lily  and  May 
From  prints  of  portraits  by  S.  S.  Osgood 
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can  she  be  termed  beautiful;  .  .  .  but  ‘  Is  it 
really  possible  that  she  is  not  sof  ’  is  very  frequently 
asked  by  those  who  most  intimately  know  her.”  As  to 
Mr.  Osgood,  Poe  added,  that  her  husband’s  merits 
as  an  artist  had  already  introduced  her  into  dis- 


Samuel  Stillman  Osgood  and  his  Daughters 
From  rare  photographs  owned  by  Mr.  George  H.  Curtis, 
Beverly,  Mass. 


tinguished  society,  and  the  publication  of  her  poems 
had  evidently  a  favorable  effect  on  his  fortunes. 
Perhaps  now  and  here  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  those  who  fail  to  take  Samuel  Stillman  Osgood 
into  all  accounts  with  his  wife’s,  venture  the  making 
of  loose  reckonings.  As  a  gentleman  whose  force  of 
character  obtained  aristocratic  recognition  in  social, 
literary  and  artistic  London  during  a  day  when  Amer¬ 
icans  were  there  held  in  “ provincial  ”  regard,  S.  S. 
Osgood  was  not  only  persona  grata  in  choice  circles  of 
the  Old  World  but  equally  attractive  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  New  World.  To  his  wife  he  was  ever  her 
“  noble  husband  ”  —  as  Poe  well  knew — -  and  Osgood, 
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the  friend,  paid  his  compliments  to  the  poet  in  the 
portrait  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  now  owned  hy  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  It  is  significant  that  this 
portrait  was  owned  by  the  artist  until  it  was,  by  his 
order,  turned  over  to  Poe’s  literary  executor  —  Dr. 
R.  W.  Griswold  —  by  his  request.  Sept.  7,  1850.  Con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  and  this  portrait.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Porter,  Portland,  Me.,  niece  of  Mr.  Osgood, 
wrote,  March,  1915:  “My  uncle  and  aunt's  married 
relations  were  exceedingly  congenial,  and  had  there 
existed  any  unpleasantness  which  would  naturally 
arise  from  undue  association  of  my  aunt’s  name  with 
that  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  we  should  certainly  have  heard 
of  same.  Both  my  uncle  and  his  much  beloved  wife 
were  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  entire  Osgood 
family.  I  denounce  the  report  as  a  base  fabrication 
given  out  by  some  envious  person.  I  know  well  that 
there  never  would  have  existed  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
from  my  uncle’s  brush  had  there  not  been  a  kindly 
feeling  between  them.”  Cold  facts  suggest  what 
everybody  knew  far  better  than  Poe,  in  his  brain  con¬ 
gestion  of  delirium,  that  his  unfortunate  and  all  but 
unconscious  calls  on  Mrs.  Osgood  at  Boston,  and 
Albany  —  the  latter  so  graphically  described  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Osgood’s  brother- 
in-law — -must  also  have  been  as  fully  known  to  Mr. 
Osgood,  whose  picture  does  not  present  its  original  as  a 
man  over-willing  to  condone  real  offense.  It  seems  logi¬ 
cal  to  conclude  that  both  himself  and  wife  were  one  in 
their  understanding  of  Poe’s  physical  disability  to  with¬ 
stand  the  influence  of  stimulants;  and  in  connection 
with  “  an  age  of  unbridled  indulgence  in  the  flowing 


Edgar  Allan  Poe,  1845,  and  his  Friend,  Samuel  Stillman  Osgood 
Photograph  of  Poe  portrait  by  S.  S.  Osgood 
Sent  by  Librarian  A.  J.  Wall,  New  York  Historical  Society 
Bas-relief  of  S.  S.  Osgood,  by  himself 
From  print  owned  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  H.  Curtis,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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bowl,"  not  inclined  to  leave  a  Launcelot  brave  “or  a 
Galahad  pure.”  Poe’s  double  struggle  with  impaired 
nervous  force  and  social  beverages  of  his  day  was  an 
appeal  to  good  hearts  for  moral  aid,  but  to  the  other 
sort  presented  off-guard  occasions  for  many  an  uncanny 
assault.  “Want  of  deference  to  social  usages”  seems 
to  outline  the  utmost  limits  of  offenses  charged  to 
normal  Poe,  in  his  association  with  lovely  Mrs. 
Osgood,  charmer  of  all  men,  —  “  from  splenetic  Dr. 
Thomas  Dunhj  English  to  stoical  Greeley”  —  women 
and  children,  including  her  own  sweet  Lily  and  May, 
then  ten  and  five  years  of  age.  Modern  science  affirms 
that  those  who  are  under  depression  of  nerve-exhaus¬ 
tion  aggravated  by  stimulants  are  utterly  unconscious 
of  their  acts  and  words ;  and  at  such  a  time,  in  no  ways 
could  Edgar  Allan  Poe  be  held  responsible  for  either. 

The  March  15,  1845,  issue  of  the  Broadway  Journal 
gave  Poe’s  brief  “satirical”  pieces  concerning  national 
failures.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  notes  that  Poe’s  re¬ 
view,  in.  that  issue,  of  Park  Benjamin’s  poem  “  In¬ 
fatuation,”  headed  “  Satirical  Poems,”  deals  with  the 
“  failure  of  Americans  to  write  successful  satire.”  In 
the  March  29  date  appears  an  “  unsigned  attack  on 
those  who  desired  the  annexation  of  Mexico.”  Some 
authorities  credit  this  article  to  C.  F.  Briggs.  But  from 
Poe’s  Southern  Literary  Messenger  earliest  days  he 
was  a  student  of  and  writer  on  national  issues.  On 
these  lines  and  those  of  bread  and  butter  needs,  Poe 
was  giving  some  grotesque  touches  on  “  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  in  “  Some  Words  with  a 
Mummy”;  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  Robert  M.  Bird’s 
“Sheppard  Lee”  of  1836,  Philadelphia  print.  Poe’s  1845 
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farce  went  to  the  outside  issue  of  the  April  American 
Whig  Review  to  obtain  money  for  bare  subsistence. 
Poe’s  hero,  Count  Allamistakeo,  one  resuscitated 
Egyptian  Mummy,  was  told  of  the  glorious  rule  of 
American  democracy  in  universal  suffrage  and  no 
king.  Allamistakeo  answered,  that  thirteen  Egyptian 
provinces  once  determined  to  be  free,  assembled  their 
wise  men,  constructed  a  constitution  and  managed  well 
for  a  while — but  ended  with  joining  fifteen  or  twenty 
more  other  states  in  “  most  odious  despotism  ”  under  a 
“  usurping  tyrant  ”  whose  name  to  the  best  of  the 
Count’s  recollection  was  —  Mob.  As  seer  and  prophet, 
in  “  Marginalia,”  Poe  seems  to  have  touched  the  polit¬ 
ical  keynote  of  present  times  by  “the  character  as¬ 
sumed,  in  general,  by  modern  ‘  Reform  is,  simply  that 
of  Opposition.’”  Concerning  Poe's  grasp  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  William  Hand  Browne  aptly  wrote  :  “  There  are 
two  faculties  he  possessed  in  more  singular  perfection 
than  the  poetic  faculty,  —  first  and  least,  the  power  of 
expressing  his  thoughts,  however  involved,  subtle,  or 
profound,  with  such  precision,  such  lucidity,  and  withal 
with  such  simplicity,  that  we  hardly  know  where  to 
look  for  its  equal.  This  probably  had  origin  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  gift:  the  keen,  clear,  swift,  analytical  power  of  his 
thought,  combined  —  which  is  a  rarity  —  with  a  vast 
comprehensive  grasp  of  generalities.”  Astute  states¬ 
manship  of  any  land  or  time  could  claim  no  more  effec¬ 
tive  intellectual  force  than  this  estimate  covers. 

The  demands  for  critical,  editorial  and  other  duties 
for  the  earliest  issues  of  the  Broadway  Journal  left  Poe 
time  for  little  else.  But  daily  sustenance  for  his  family 
and  self  required  his  revisions  of  “  The  Valley  of 
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Nis”  of  1831,  into  “The  Valley  of  Unrest”  of  1845. 
“The  City  of  Sin”  for  the  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger  of  1836  became  “  The  City  in  the  Sea  ”  for  the 
April,  1845,  American  Whig  Review.  Of  the  latter 
poem,  Edwin  Markham  wrote :  “  The  wizardry  of  Poe 
is  in  his  ‘  City  in  the  Sea,'  the  most  rare,  most  myste¬ 
rious  of  all  such  ethereal  structures,  ...  in  the  dim  still 
western  sea  is  the  throned  palace  of  Death,  where  are 
gathered  in  long  night-times  disembodied  souls.  .  .  .  The 
gloomy  light  of  lurid  waters  upon  the  lofty,  pallid 
walls  fretted  with  garlands  of  carven  stone — -gar¬ 
lands  of  ‘viol,  violet  and  vine’- — is  builded  up  with 
curious  care  that  sends  upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  the 
delicate  austerities  of  the  Parthenon.”  Some  lines  of 
“City  in  the  Sea”  are: 

“  But  light  from  out  the  lurid  sea  .  .  . 

Gleams  up  the  pinnacles  far  and  free — .  .  . 

Up  shadowy  long-forgotten  bowers 
Of  sculptured  ivy  and  stone  flowers  —  ... 

Whose  wreathed  friezes  intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet  and  the  vine.  .  .  . 

So  blend  the  turrents  and  shadows  there 
That  all  seem  pendulous  in  air.” 

Mr.  Markham  continues  of  Poe’s  lyric:  “The  music 
of  the  opening  stanza  is  sonorous  metal,  blowing  mar¬ 
tial  sounds,  which  in  the  last  stanza  are  retarded  and 
melted  to  echo  sense  in  the  slow  settling  and  sinking 
of  the  lost  and  lamentable  City.” 

Alexander  Taylor  Crane,  New  Jersey,  born  1829, 
later  farmer  near  Blenco,  Iowa,  wrote:51  “In  1845  I 
obtained  a  position  on  the  Broadway  Journal  just 
started  in  New  York.  I  was  office  boy,  and  later  had 
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charge  of  mailing  papers.  The  Journal  never  had  a 
large  circulation  and  half  of  it  was  mail.  .  .  .  Poe  treated 
me  like  a  son.  He  was  one  of  the  finest,  truest,  most 
knightly  gentlemen  I  have  ever  known.  Newspaper 
offices  were  not  large  in  those  days.  .  .  .  Poe's  was  in 
Clinton  Hall,  on  Beekman  Street,  near  Broadway,  and 
I  used  to  see  him  every  day.  He  came  at  9  A. m., stayed, 
working  steadily,  until  3  or  4  p.m.  He  was  quiet 
about  the  office  but  uniformly  kind  and  courteous  to 
every  one.  He  was  my  boyish  idol,  just  as  his  memory 
is  the  pride  and  glory  of  my  declining  years.  He  was 
honest,  generous  and  kind,  could  not  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  a  gentle,  lovable  man,  a  thousand  times  to  be 
pitied  but  never  condemned.  After  a  while  the  paper 
got  on  so  poorly  his  other  editors  drew  out,  and  with 
Poe  alone,  the  printing  was  done  at  a  job  office.  I  was 
not  well  as  a  boy.  One  hot  day,  when  busy  preparing 
mail,  I  fainted.  When  I  came  to,  I  was  lying  on  the 
counter  and  Poe  was  working  over  me,  putting  water 
on  my  face.  When  I  felt  better  he  sent  me  home  in  a 
carriage,  and  told  me  he  would  send  out  the  papers 
himself.  This  kindness  with  his  gentle  greetings  when 
he  came  to  the  office  in  the  mornings,  his  inquiries  and 
encouragements,  made  me  love  and  trust  my  editor.” 
So  much  for  “self-seeking,  hard-hearted”  Poe.  Mr. 
Crane  continued :  “  Poe’s  writings  inspired  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  write  as  he  did ;  as  a  boy  of 
fourteen  I  used  to  try  poetry  .  .  .  one  little  temperance 
poem  ...  I  showed  to  Poe :  he  read  it  and  one  change 
Poe  made,  .  .  .”  and  “told  office  boy  Taylor  ‘it  was 
needed  for  meter  .  .  .  also  told  him  to  have  it  printed 
in  ‘  The  Youth’s  Cabinet.’”  Mr.  Crane  added:  “I 
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never  saw  any  evidence  when  with  him  of  his  being 
addicted  to  drink,  ...  as  some  claimed.  He  was  of  a 
highly  sensitive  type.  ...  I  only  saw  him  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  once.  He  had  given  a  lecture  — 
‘  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America;  which  had  been  well 
received.  He  was  urged  to  repeat  it  and  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  do  so.  It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night  of  wind, 
rain  and  sleet  and  scarcely  a  dozen  people  were  in  the 
audience.  Poe  came  on  the  platform,  and  explained, 
because  of  this,  the  lecture  would  not  be  given  and  the 
money  would  be  refunded  at  the  door.  He  had  given 
me  a  ticket.  ...  I  was  anxious  to  hear  him.  But  I 
could  see,  ...  he  was  more  disappointed  than  I.  The 
next  morning  he  came  to  the  office  on  the  arm  of  a 
friend  and  was  slightly  under  the  influence  of  wine. 
During  the  short  life  of  the  paper  Poe  worked  faith¬ 
fully  .  .  .  industriously,  to  make  a  success,  but  the 
Journal  was  too  high-toned  to  succeed.”  Concerning 
“The  Raven”  Mr.  Crane  added:52  “One  afternoon, 
Poe  came  into  the  office,  bringing  Murdock,  a  great 
actor,  and  one  of  the  finest  elocutionists  of  that  day. 
There  were  a  half  dozen  of  us  in  the  room.  Poe  called 
us  together  and  drawing  the  MS.  of  ‘The  Raven’ 
from  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  Murdock  and  it  was  read  to 
us.  I  was  entranced,  charmed,  hearing  such  a  poem 
read  in  that  manner.  It  had  already  appeared  in  The 
Journal,  which  was  n’t  appreciated  and  did  not  survive 
very  long.  And  that  was  the  end  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Poe.  After  Poe  published  ‘The  Raven’  Willis 
and  others  wrote  parodies  on  it,  but  were  never  able 
to  kill  it.”  Concerning  Harriet  Winslow’s  “  Parody  on 
‘  The  Raven  ’  ”  one  record  is,  that  these  eight  verses 
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were  among  Poe’s  post-mortem  papers  handed  over  to 
Dr.  Griswold,  who  —  prior  to  his  death,  in  1857 — was 
said  “  to  have  told  his  friends  that  Poe  not  only  wrote 
but  composed  the  parody.”  It  is  described  as  “  written 
on  pieces  of  blue  paper  pasted  together  in  a  long  strip 
as  was  Poe’s  wont.”  Bangs’  April,  1896,  “  Cata¬ 
logue  ”  notes  :  “  There  is  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  clear 
statement  on  MS.  ‘By  Harriet  Winslow,’  that  the 
parody  was  original  with  Poe.”  It  begins  with: 

“TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  RAVEN, 

By  Miss  Harriet  Winslow, 

Author  of  ‘To  the  Unsatisfied’  — 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  for  ever  sighing, 

For  the  far  off,  unattained  and  dim.” 

Italics  are  not  in  the  original  lines  (that  first  ap¬ 
peared  anonymously,  under  the  title  of  “  Why  Thus 
Longing?”  in  Longfellow’s  1844  print  of  “The 
Waif  ”),  but  these  two  lines  intensely  reflect  Poe’s 
mind,  ever  haunted  by  withheld  literary  recognition. 
Because  the  first  two  lines  bear  shining  contrast  to 
the  others  of  1844  print,  Longfellow’s  pen  may  have 
“touched  up”  their  high  lights.  Under  the  title  of 
“  To  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Raven  ’  ”  only,  this  parody 
is  found  “in  Graham  s  Magazine,  April,  1848,”  writes 
Thomas  O.  Mabhott.  From  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits 
it  comes  that  Miss  Harriet  Winslow  was  horn  June  30, 
1819,  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  June,  1848,  married 
Charles  List,  of  Philadelphia.  Miss  Winslow  wrote 
“Why  Thus  Longing?”  in  Longfellow’s  1844  “Waif” 
issue,  and  some  verses  entitled  “Morning  and  Night.” 
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None  of  her  lines  would  indicate  the  ability  to  write 
this  “  Parody  on  ‘  The  Raven  ’  ”  credited  to  her  name 
in  Poe’s  handwriting,  without  the  “  touching  up,” 
hinted  by  a  Poe  authority,  “  often  bestowed  on  young 
ladies’  ”  budding  efforts.  It  seems  that  Poe’s  pen  ap¬ 
plied  the  “  touching  up  ”  to  this  parody  and  probably 
rechristened  Miss  Winslow’s  “Why  Thus  Longing?” 
of  1844,  as  “To  the  Unsatisfied”  as  his  pen  traced  it 
to  her  authorship  in  this  “  Parody  on  ‘  The  Raven.’  ” 
It  was  too  carelessly  written,  according  to  Poe’s  codes, 
for  him  to  place  his  own  name  beneath  the  eight  verses, 
aside  from  the  fact  he  was  not  likely  to  care  to'  parody 
his  own  poem  in  public  print  over  his  own  name.  In 
any  case,  whoever  wrote  this  “  Parody  on  ‘  The 
Raven,’  ”  it  may  stand,  in  his  script,  for  the  many 
written  on  Poe’s  poem  at  various  times. 

Because  Duyckinck’s  “  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature,”  page  689,  Vol.  II,  gives  “  To  the  Unsatis¬ 
fied,”  with  two  verses  added  to  its  original  eight,  by 
“  Harriet  Winslow,  since  married  to'  Mr.  Charles  List,” 
of  Philadelphia,  one  might  infer  that  Miss  Winslow 
counted  Longfellow  and  Duyckinck  her  friends  and 
probably  met  Poe  when  at  Duyckinck’s  home  ;  and 
later  at  Philadelphia,  where  Poe  was  in  1848;  and 
there  they  both  perhaps  trailed  this  parody  into  Gra¬ 
ham’s  April,  1848,  print,  as  a  ghost  of  a  Poe-hoax. 

In  April,  1845,  Southern  Literary  Messenger  ap¬ 
peared  beneath : 

“  Literary  Criticism  :  E.  A.  Poe,  Esq.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Under  the  .  .  .  multiplication  of  books,  it 
needs  an  Argus  to  watch  and  guard  the  press.  To 
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enable  the  Messenger  to  discharge  its  part,  we  have 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Poe;  who  will  contribute 
monthly  a  critique  raisonnee  of  the  most  important 
forthcoming  works  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.” 
Mr.  Whitty  notes  that  Dr.  B.  B.  Minor,  editor  of  the 
Messenger,  had  arranged  with  publisher  John  Bisco  of 
Broadway  Journal  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  Mes¬ 
senger  and,  as  there  existed  some  differences  as  to 
Poe’s  dues  from  it,  Mr.  Bisco,  without  authority,  paid 
Poe  from  returns,  and  he  sent  nothing  more  to  the 
Messenger  until  Jno.  R.  Thompson  became  editor  the 
autumn  of  1847.  Mu  Whitty  notes  that  “on  page 
449  [of  Mrs.  Osgood’s  “Poems,”  issued  in  1850,] 
appeared  ‘A  Careless  Rill  was  Dreaming,’  .  .  .  the 
same,  as  ‘The  Rivulet’s  Dream,’  was  in  April  5,  1845, 
Broadway  Journal  noted  as  ‘  (From  the  German  .  .  .),’ 
signed  Kate  Carol  and  preceded  by  a  Poe  note  stating : 
‘  We  might  guess  who  is  the  fair  author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines,  which  have  been  sent  us  in  a  MS.,  evidently 
disguised  —  but  we  are  not  satisfied  with  guessing  and 
would  give  the  world  to  know.’  ” 

Poe  Broadway  Journal  of  April  5  paid  tribute 
also  to  another  brilliant  woman  in  continuing  the  prior 
March  mention  of  Mrs.  Mowatt’s  comedy  “Fashion,” 
of  which  she  sent  Poe  the  MS.  with  a  note.  Of  her 
“Fashion”  Mrs.  Mowatt  later  wrote:  “Critics  well 
disposed ;  though  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  one  of  the  sternest 
of  them,  said  ‘  it  resembled  “  School  for  Scandal,”  to 
which  some  of  its  admirers  had  likened  it,  .  .  .  as  the 
shell  resembles  the  living  locust,’  .  .  .  [this  was  a]  kindly 
g'ood-natured  satire  that  did  not  intend  to  wound,  even 
when  most  pointed.”  It  is  of  record53  as  to  sprightly 
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“Fashion,"  that  Poe  attended  ten  performances  be¬ 
fore  he  could  decide  to  write  a  favorable  comment. 
As  usual,  a  shadow-noting-  follows,  that  this  theatre 
—  Park  —  backed  on  a  tavern ;  a  most  convenient 
lounging  place  between  acts.  Ten  attendances  for  Poe’s 
conscientious  writing,  for  one  generous  tavern  indul¬ 
gence,  would  have  utterly  disabled  this  critic  for  the 
other  nine  devotions  to  “Fashion.”  The  April  12th 
Broadzmy  Journal  brought  short  comments  on  the  at¬ 
tempted  revival  of  Sophocles’  “  Antigone,”  by  lack  of 
fitting  appliances  in  a  little  New  York  theatre:  but 
Poe  gave  high  praise  to  Mendelssohn’s  wedding  his 
music  to  that  Greek  drama.  Of  Manager  Dinneford’s 
curt  retort,  Poe  noted,  April  19th,  of  “Achilles’  Wrath: 
.  .  .  In  fact,  .  .  .  we  can  trace  the  gradations  of  his 
wrath  in  the  number  and  impressiveness  of  his  under¬ 
scoring.  The  Sirs  ! !  .  .  .  are  exceedingly  bitter ;  and 
in  The  Raven,  which  has  five  black  lines  beneath  it, 
each  one  blacker  than  the  preceding,  we  can  only  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  as  devoted  to  the  Infernal  Gods.” 
In  this  April  5th  number  “  Human  Magnetism  ” 
shared  Poe’s  efforts  with  “  Anastatic  Printing,”  a 
brief  idosyncratic  article;  and  the  April  12th  issue  gave 
his“  Street  Paving  ”  essay,  which  scientists  of  today 
say  “indicates  Poe  was  fairly  well  informed  on  at 
least  one  branch  of  engineering.”  54  His  scholarship 
carried  the  subject  into  the  misty  past  far  beyond  the 
Latins,  and  his  closing,  scored  modern  defects  of  New 
York  highways.  Dr.  Smith’s  “  invaluable  ”  “  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ”  obtained  Poe’s 
highest  commendation  in  this  issue. 

The  April  12th  Broadway  Journal  also  gave 
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“  Love  s  Reply  ”  verses  over  Mrs.  Osgood's  own 
name:  they  concluded  with,  “write  from  your  heart 
to  me:  Mr.  Whitty  states55  recent  records  prove 
she  also  wrote  “  ‘  The  Rivulet’s  Dream,’  signed  ‘  Kate 
Carol  ’;  and  in  “Editorial  Miscellany’'  of  the  April 
26th  Broadway  Journal  “  Poe  printed  his  ‘  Im¬ 
promptu,  to  'Kate  Carol.’”  Its  four  lines  were: 

“  When  from  your  gems  of  thought  I  turn 
To  those  pure  orbs,  your  heart  to  learn, 

I  scarce  know  what  to  prize  most  high  — 

The  bright  i-dea,  or  bright  dear  eye.” 

In  this  April  26th  number  again  appeared  Poe’s 
thrice-printed  lines  to  fair  ones,  and  this  time  entitled 
“To  F - ,”  and  signed  “E.” 

April  19,  1845,  P°e  noted,  in  pencil,  his  thanks  to 
Dr.  Griswold  and  added  revision  details  of  his  own 
writings  for  Dr.  Griswold’s  “Prose  Writers.”  Con¬ 
stant  revisions  of  his  own  works  always  claimed  their 
quota  of  Poe’s  time.  The  May  3rd  issue  of  Broadway 
Journal  gave  the  second  printing  of  his  “  Three  Sun¬ 
days  in  a  Week,”  also  the  second  of  his  “  Philosophy 
of  Furniture.”  The  latter’s  keynote  was,  harmonizing 
of  effects.  Foregoing  records  of  Poe’s  incessant  labors 
with  meagre  financial  returns  seem  fully  to  answer  one 
why  some  of  his  old  print  revisions  went  to  Broad¬ 
way  Journal  while  now  and  then  fresh  productions 
were  sent  to  other  periodicals,  for  ready  money  to  keep 
his  own  soul  and  body  together  and  meet  daily  family 
needs.  Another  important  reason  was,  Poe’s  sending 
thus  his  Broadway  J ournal  best  prints  to  the  London 
Critic  to  obtain  British  rcognition  withheld  by 
Blackzvood’s. 
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During  May,  1845,  Poe  and  family  moved  from 
15  Amity  Street  to  195  East  Broadway.  There  they 
occupied  the  third-story  back  rooms  of  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant's  old-time  house  that,  in  Poe’s  time,  afforded 
respectable  shelter  to  tenants  of  small  means. 

In  a  May  4,  1845,  Poe  letter  is:50 

My  Dear  Thomas, — In  the  hope  that  you  have  not 
quite  given  me  up,  as  gone  to  Texas,  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  write 
you  a  few  words.  .  .  .  For  the  last  three  or  four  months  I 
have  been  working  14  or  15  hours  a  day  —  hard  at  it  all 
the  time  — .  .  .  whenever  I  took  pen  in  hand  ...  I  found 
that  I  was  neglecting  something  that  would  be  attended 
to.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  slave  before.  And 
yet,  Thomas,  I  have  made  no  money.  I  am  as  poor  now 
as  ever  I  was  in  my  life  —  except  in  hope,  which  is  by 
no  means  bankable.  I  have  taken  a  3d  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  “  Broadway  Journal,”  and  for  everything  I  have 
written  for  it  have  been,  ...  so  much  out  of  pocket.  In 
the  end,  ...  it  will  pay  me  well  —  at  least  the  prospects 
are  good.  Say  to  Dow  .  .  .  that  there  never  has  been  a 
chance  for  my  repaying  him,  without  putting  myself  to 
greater  inconvenience  than  he  .  .  .  would  have  wished  to 
subject  me.  .  .  .  Nor  am  I  able  to  pay  him  now.  The 
Devil  himself  was  never  so  poor.  Say  to  Dow,  ...  I  am 
sorry  he  has  taken  to  dunning,  ...  it  is  a  diabolical  prac¬ 
tice,  .  .  .  unworthy  “  a  gentleman  &  a  scholar  ”  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Editor  of  the  “  Madisonian.”  I  wonder 
how  he  would  like  me  to  write  him  a  series  of  letters- — 
say  one  a  week  —  giving  .  .  .  literary  gossip  of  New 
York  — or  something  of  more  general  character  .  .  . 
for  whatever  he  could  .  .  .  give  me.  [This  is  how  Poe 
tried  to  pay  his  debts.]  If  he  agrees  .  .  .  ask  him  to 
state  the  length  &  character  of  the  letters  —  how  often 
—  and  how  much  he  can  give  me.  Remember  me  kindly 
to  him  &  tell  him  ...  I  am  going  to  mail  him  the 
“  Broadway  Journal,”  ...  &  hope  he  will  honor  me  with 
an  exchange.  My  dear  Thomas,  I  hope  you  will  never 
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imagine,  from  any  seeming  neglect  .  .  .  that  I  have  for- 
gotton  our  old  friendship.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world 
I  would  rather  see  at  this  moment  than  yourself ;  and 
many  are  the  long  talks  we  have  about  you  and  yours. 
Virginia  and  Mrs.  Clemm  beg  to  be  remembered  .  .  . 
in  the  kindest  terms.  .  .  . 

I  send  you  an  early  .  .  .  “  B.  Journal  ”  containing  my 
“  Raven  ”...  copied  by  Briggs,  my  associate,  before  I 
joined  the  paper.  “The  Raven  ”  has  had  a  great  “  run,” 
Thomas  —  but  1  wrote  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  run¬ 
ning — -just  as  I  did  the  “Gold  Bug,”  you  know.  The 
bird  beat  the  bug,  though,  all  hollow.  .  .  . 

Most  sincerely  your  friend, 

Poe. 

On  this  letter  Thomas  noted :  “  our  mutual  friend 
Jesse  E.  Dow,”  as  “  author  of  ...  ‘  Ironsides  on  a 
Leashore,’  ”  that  he  “  had  been  in  office  and  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  no  doubt  .  .  .  was  in  pressing  need  of  the 
money  ...  he  was  possessed  of  the  noblest  qualities 
of  head  and  heart.  ...  It  was  delightful  to  hear  the 
two  talk  together  and  to  see  how  Poe  would  start  at 
some  of  Dow’s  ‘strange  notions’  as  he  called  them.” 

May  12,  1845,  Thomas  wrote  Poe:  “What  kind  of 
a  chap  is  Briggs  your  associate?  Is  he  .  .  .  clever 
.  .  .  I  have  heard  that  he  was.  ...  I  wish,  Poe,  I 
could  see  you.  .  .  .  Did  I  inform  you,  ...  I  had 
quit  wine,  .  .  .  friends  prophesy  that  if  I  hold  on  I 
shall  be  in  the  pulpit  yet.”  Mr.  Whitty  writes:  “I 
believe  Thomas  did  get  into  the  pulpit  for  a  while.” 

May  14th,  Poe  wrote  Thomas:  “Willis  is  well  and 
going  to  England  next  month.”  No  doubt  his  absence 
was  keenly  felt  by  Poe. 

May  17th  Broadzvay  Journal  gave  Poe’s  review  of 
S.  C.  Hall’s  “Old  English  Poetry  —  The  Book  of 
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Gems,”  of  which  “  The  Ancient  Mariner,”  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  claimed  the  reviewer’s  glowing- 
tribute  :  and  this  was  in  violent  contrast  to  his  caustic 
comments  on  efforts  of  William  W.  Lord’s  “  Poems,” 
as  literature,  in  May  24th  Broadzvay  Journal. 

But  touched  with  exquisite  pathos  are  Dr.  Wood- 
berry’s  words  of  Poe,  in  “  the  late  bringing  of  the 
laurel  to  him  who  first  sent  the  dark  green  leaf  across 
the  sea  to  Tennyson  and  Mrs.  Browning  and  among 
ourselves  brought  it  to  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  in 
their  obscure  years.” 

May  17,  1845,  dated  a  letter  to  Poe  from  R.  H. 
Horne,  at  London.  It  noted  delays  of  mutual  letters ; 
his  return  from  the  Rhine  Provinces;  his  thanks  for  all 
attentions,  and  added  that  because  Poe’s  letter-criti¬ 
cism  of  Miss  Barrett's  “Poems”  “is  brighter”  than 
that  of  Broadway  Journal,  Poe’s  letter  was  sent  to  her 
and  returned  with  a  note.  Its  torn-off  half  page  was 
( confidentially )  enclosed  to  Poe.  Miss  Barrett 
thought  “a  work  should  be  judged  by  its  merits 
chiefly  —  since  faults,  .  .  .  are  certain  to  be  found 
in  all  works,  but  the  highest  merits  only  in  a  few.” 
She  had  read  “The  Raven”  and  “says,”  Mr.  Horne 
added:  “I  mean  ‘writes’  [“there  is  fine  lyrical 
melody  in  it  ”]  ...  for  ...  I  have  never  seen  her 
to  this  day.  Nor  have  I  been  nearer  to  doing  so, 
than  talking  with  her  father  and  sister.  Horne  stated 
that  his  opinion  of  “The  Raven”  was  the  same  as 
Miss  Barrett’s  :  and  since  his  return  he  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  from  Tennyson.  With  other  works,  for 
Poe’s  acceptance,  Horne  sent  “  Orion  ”  for  possible 
American  issue;  also  a  poem  was  offered  for  the 
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Broadway  Journal.  In  Miss  Barrett’s  May  12,  1845, 
fragment  letter,  written  at  50  Wimpole  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  Horne,  was : 

Your  friend  Mr.  Poe,  is  a  speaker  of  strong  words 
“  in  both  kinds.”  But  I  hope  you  will  assure  him  .  .  . 
that  I  am  grateful  for  his  reviews,  and  in  no  complaining 
humour  at  all.  As  to  the  “  Raven,”  .  .  .  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  power  —  but  its  does  not  appear  .  .  .  the  natu¬ 
ral  expression  of  a  sane  intellect  in  whatever  mood ; 
.  .  .  The  rhythm  acts  excellently  upon  the  imagination, 
and  the  “  nevermore  ”  has  a  solemn  chime  with  it.  .  .  . 
The  “  pokerishness  ”  (just  gods!  what  Mohawk  Eng¬ 
lish!)  might  be  found  fatal,  .  .  .  Besides,  —  just  because  I 
have  been  criticised,  I  would  not  criticise  .  .  .  there  is 
an  uncommon  force  and  effect  in  the  poem.  ...  I  love 
the  Americans,  and  think  they  deserve  your  “  Orion.” 
A  noble  and  cordial  people,  for  all  their  “  pokerishness  ” 

—  save  the  mark !  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Poe,  who  attributes  the 
“  CEdipus  Coloneus  ”  to  Aeschylus  {vide  review  on  me), 
sits  somewhat  loosely,  probably,  on  his  classics. 

Yours  truly  ever, 

E.  B.  B. 

That  same  day  Miss  Barrett  sent  a  second  letter  to 
Mr.  Horne,  in  which  was:  “But  I  am  uncomfortable 
about  my  message  to  Mr.  Poe,  lest  it  should  not  be 
grateful  enough.  .  .  .  Will  you  tell  him,  what  is  quite 
the  truth,  —  that,  ...  he  has  dealt  with  me  most  gen¬ 
erously,  and  that  I  thank  him  for  his  candour  as  for  a 
part  of  his  kindness.  Will  you  tell  him  also  that  he 
has  given  my  father  pleasure,  which  is  giving  it  to  me, 
more  than  twice.  Also,  the  review  is  very  ably  written, 

—  and  the  reviewer  has  so  obviously  &  thoroughly  read 
my  poems,  as  to  be  a  wonder  among  critics.  Will  you 
tell  Mr.  Poe  this,  .  .  .  dear  Mr.  Horne.”  After  criti- 
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rising-  the  details  of  Miss  Barrett’s  poems  Poe’s  review 
concluded  with,  “  she  has  surpassed  all  her  poetical  con¬ 
temporaries  of  either  sex  (with  a  single  exception),” 
which  was  Tennyson. 

The  May  31st  Broadway  Journal  gave  Mrs.  Child’s 
“  Philothea  review  by  Poe  in  kindly  expression;  also 
“  Lenore  "  verses  over  the  pen-name  of  “  Clarice  ”  that 
Poe’s  December  13th  issue  attributed  to  Mrs.  Osgood. 
Mr.  Whitty  notes,  “This  poem  occurs  on  page  136  of 
her  New  York,  1846,  edition  of  ‘Poems.’” 

Under  stress  of  work,  with  many  a  fretted  and  anx¬ 
ious  day  until  the  last  of  May,  Poe  made  some  turns 
towards  stimulants.  Pathetically  he  was  within  such 
sway  with  nerve  depression  and  irritation  when  near 
the  last  days,  that  Lowell  —  then  some  months  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  Philadelphia,  and 
thence  passing  through  New  York  to  Boston  —  called 
on  Poe  at  195  East  Broadway.  Poe’s  nerve  troubles 
seemed  fatefully  in  malicious  possession  of  him  when¬ 
ever  he  most  keenly  desired  to  be  at  his  best,  and  this 
was  his  wish  in  meeting  Lowell,  who,  unfortunately 
seeing  Poe  in  such  disguise  of  his  better  self,  many 
years  later  wrote,  that  he  had  only  seen57  Poe  once; 
that  he  was  small ;  his  complexion  pallid ;  his  head 
fine,  very  broad  at  the  temples,  “receding  sharply  from 
the  brows”;  his  eyes  dark  and  fine;  his  manner, 
“  rather  formal,  even  pompous.”  Mr.  Lowell  had  the 
impression  his  host  was  a  bit  “soggy”  with  the  drop 
too  much  but  “  not  tipsy.” 

But  deep  is  the  note  of  anguish,  ringing  true  to 
facts,  throughout  Mrs.  Clemm’s  letter  to  Lowell  writ¬ 
ten  the  spring  after  Poe’s  death,  March  9,  1850,  at 
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Lowell,  Mass.;  for  in  it  appeared:  “  How  ...  1  wish  I 
could  see  you !  how  quickly  1  could  remove  your  wrong 
impression  of  my  darling  Eddie!  The  day  you  saw 
him  ...  he  was  not  himself.”  Mrs.  Clemm  asked 
Lowell  if  he  recalled  that  she  never  left  the  room, 
and  added:  “Oh,  if  you  only  knew  his  bitter  sorrow 
when  I  told  him  how  unlike  himself  he  was  while  you 
were  there,  you  would  have  pitied  him !  he  always  felt 
.  .  .  anxious  to  possess  your  approbation.”  Mrs.  Clemm 
concluded,  that  if  Poe  spoke  unkindly  of  Lowell  —  as 
asserted  —  that  it  was  when  Poe  knew  not  what  he 
was  saying.  To  Dr.  Thomas  Chivers,  who  came  to 
New  York  to  issue  “  The  Lost  Pleiad  and  Other 
Poems,”  also  to  investigate  The  Stylus  venture,  Poe 
said  of  Lowell :  “  He  called  to  see  me  the  other  day.  .  .  . 
I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  his  appearance  as  an 
intellectual  man.  He  was  not  half  the  noble-looking 
person  I  expected  to  see.”58  But  when  Chivers  de¬ 
preciated  Lowell’s  literary  ability  it  was  strongly  de¬ 
fended  by  Poe.  Professor  Woodberry  notes  that  it 
was  this  time  of  Poe’s  strictures  that  he  first  met  Dr. 
Chivers  in  Nassau  Street,  probably  walking  from  the 
Journal  office  in  Clinton  Hall  to  his  roofage,  195  East 
Broadway.  When  Chivers  joined  him  they  came  upon 
Editor  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  of  the  Knickerbocker , 
whom  Poe,  not  himself,  “threatened  to  attack;  but 
Clark,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  bowed  himself  out 
of  the  way.”  Foe  was  ill;  no  “pretense,”  as  Dr.  Chivers 
thought,  to  avoid  a  poem  delivery,  hut  as  a  real  and 
desperate  fact  that  small  measures  of  stimulants  on  any 
accounts  usually  put  Poe  to  bed,  ill.  And  there  he  was 
when  Dr.  Chivers  kindly,  the  third  day  afterwards, 
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called,  with  a  “  hired  carriage  and  took  him  out  to  ride.” 
Dr.  Olivers  found  Poe's  voice  as  mellow  “as  Apollo's 
lute  ;  that  his  “  hands  were  slender,  .  .  .  tapering 
gently”  down  to  the  finger-tips,  delicately  soft  and 
white.  You  could  judge  “  of  his  nobility  by  his  hands.” 
Few  know  Dr.  Chivers  offered  a  life  of  Poe,  in  “  which 
he  was  worshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  genius,”  to 
Ticknor,  Oct.  27,  1852.  However,  the  Doctor’s  fourth 
call  found  Poe  up,  dressed  and  going  to  the  Journal 
office  to  publish  a  notice  of  dissolved  partnership  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Mr.  Briggs,  but  Poe  was  persuaded 
to  drop  it.  Yet  still  under  sway  of  nervous  irritation 
he  was  said  to  have  requested  Chivers’  confidence  as 
to  Mrs.  Clemm  and  Virginia  in  borrowing  $10,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Providence,  as  some 
lady  had  written  him  to  come  on;  but  he  would  re¬ 
turn  the  next  day,  which  he  did.  Mr.  Osgood  appears 
to  have  been  in  Providence,  executing  portrait  com¬ 
missions,  about  this  time,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
Mrs.  Osgood  wrote  Poe  to  make  use  of  that  artist’s  in¬ 
terval  of  leisure  for  a  sitting.  During  some  of  Dr. 
Chivers’  several  calls  at  195  East  Broadway,  he  had 
lemonade  with  Poe,  his  wife  and  Mrs  Clemm.  Once, 
Virginia  was  attacked  by  a  severe  paroxysm  of  cough¬ 
ing.  To  Chivers’  consumption  query,  Poe  quickly  re 
plied,  that  Dr.  Mitchell,59  also  a  poet,  of  Philadelphia, 
said  she  had  bronchitis.  When  she  left  the  room  with 
Mrs.  Clemm,  The  Stylus  was  talked  over  by  Poe  and 
his  friend.  On  Virginia’s  return  with  her  bonnet  on 
she  said,  “  My  dear,  I  am  going  with  mother  to  take 
a  walk.”  Poe  cautioned  her  not  to  go  too  far,  as  she 
knew  Dr.  Mitchell  said  too  much  exercise  was  not 
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good  for  her.  After  she  left,  the  two  friends  talked 
of  The  Stylus,  literature,  the  poets.  Of  Tennyson, 


Richard  Henry  Stoddard  (1825-1903) 

From  photograph  of  portrait  owned  by  The  Authors’  Club, 

New  York  City 

Poe  said :  “  I  consider  him  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
lived.” 

The  late  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  also  had  a  glimpse 
of  Poe’s  roofage  at  195  East  Broadway,  in  their  first 
meeting.  Concerning  it  Mr.  Stoddard  wrote,  that 
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when  he  was  a  young  man  he  “  wrote  verse  and 
thought  it  poetry.”  He  mentioned  his  “  Ode  to  a 
Grecian  Flute,"  adding  he  was  “  fresh  from  reading 
Keats”  and  much  admired  his  “Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn.”  Young  Stoddard  sent  his  “  ‘  Ode’  to  the  Broad - 
zvay  Journal  office  with  a  note  to  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq., 
and  waited  with  fear  and  trembling,”  but  waited  so 
long,  he  was  moved  to  call  at  that  office  in  quest  of  his 
lines,  and  on  Mr.  Poe,  who  was  not  in.  Inquiry  as  to 
where  he  lived,  brought  his  195  East  Broadway  ad¬ 
dress.  There  Stoddard  knocked  at  the  door  and  was 
shown  to  Poe’s  third  floor  rooms,  where  he  was 
received  “  very  kindly.”  He  told  his  errand,  and 
was  promised  his  Ode’s  print  the  next  week.  Mr. 
Stoddard  noted  of  Poe  and  Virginia:  “I  was  struck 
with  his  poetic  manner,  and  the  elegance  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  was  slight  and  pale,  .  .  .  with  large 
luminous  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in  black.  When  I 
quitted  the  room  I  could  not  but  see  his  wife,  who 
was  lying  on  a  bed  apparently  asleep.  .  .  .  ‘  Poor 
lady,’  I  thought,  ‘  she  is  dying  of  consumption.’  I 
was  sad  on  her  account,  .  .  .  glad  upon  my  own; 
for  had  I  not  seen  a  real  live  author,  the  great  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  was  not  my  Ode  to  be  published  at 
once  in  his  paper  ?  ”  The  next  number  was  bought  by 
Stoddard,  but,  writes  Mr.  Whitty,  “  In  the  July  26th 
issue,  appeared:  ‘We  fear  we  have  mislaid  the  poem,’ 
and  in  the  August  2nd  Broadway  Journal  was :  ‘  We 
doubt  the  originality  of  “  The  Grecian  Flute  ”  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  too  good  at  some  points  to  be  so  bad  at 
others.  Unless  the  author  can  assure  us  we  decline  it.’  ” 
Mr.  Whitty  adds,  that  this  is  not  in  full  accord  with 
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later  statements  of  the  affair  printed  by  Stoddard,  who 
also  failed  to  tell  that  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  6,  1840,  he 
wrote  Poe  for  his  autograph,  which  was  sent  beneath 
a  MS.  copy  of  “  To  Zante.”  But  Stoddard,  then  twenty 
—  in  1 845  —  both  surprised  and  indignant,  made 
his  way  to  the  Journal's  office;  failed  to  find  Poe,  and 
walked  about  in  double  heat  of  mind  and  sun  for  an 
hour;  then  returned  to  learn  that  Poe  was  in  the  rear 
office,  sitting  on  a  chair,  asleep.  When  awakened, 
Stoddard  said  to  him :  “  Mr.  Poe,  I  have  called  to  as¬ 
sure  you  of  the  authenticity  of  ‘  The  Ode  to  a  Grecian 
Flute.’  ”  Poe  declared,  Stoddard  added,  that  he  never 
wrote  it  and  threatened  to  chastise  him  unless  he  left 
at  once,  which  he  did.  Of  Poe,  Mr.  Stoddard  had 
later  glimpses.  Of  the  last  one  he  noted:  “The  last 
time  .  .  ,  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dreary  autumn 
day.  A  heavy  shower  had  come  up  suddenly,  and  he 
was  standing  under  an  awning.  I  had  an  umbrella, 
and  my  impulse  was  to  share  it  with  him  on  his  way 
home,  but  something  —  certainly  not  unkindness — - 
withheld  me.  I  went  on  and  left  him  there  in  the  rain, 
pale,  shivering,  miserable,  .  .  .  There  I  see  him,  and 
always  shall,  —  poor,  penniless,  but  proud,  reliant, 
dominant.  May  the  gods  forgive  me !  I  never  can 
forgive  myself.” 

But  ill  or  well,  Poe’s  urgent  family  needs  allowed 
him  no  idle  pen.  It  gave  to  the  June,  1845,  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review  what  an  English  critic  recently  called 
the  finest  of  prose  poems,  in  “  The  Power  of 
Woids.  T  his  inspiration  seems  illuminated  by  P. 
Ivinchelei  Bakei  s  rare  etching  ( from  a  Poe  daguerreo¬ 
type),  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of  Chicago.  It 


The  Author  of  “The  Power  of  Words” 

(Edgar  Allan  Poe) 

We  moved  our  hands,  .  .  .  when  we  were  dwellers  on  the  earth,  .  .  .  This  vibration 
was  indefinitely  extended,  ’til  it  gave  impulse  to  every  particle  of  the  earth  s  air,  which 
thenceforward  and  Joycvct,  was  actuated  by  the  one  movement  of  the  hand  ...  tny 
Oinos  freely  and  without  fear.  Come!  we  will  leave  to  the  left  the  loud  harmony  of  the 
Pleiades  and  swoop  outward  from  the  throne  into  the  starry  meadows  beyond  Orion, 
where,  for  pansies  and  violets,  and  heart’s-ease,  are  the  beds  of  the  triplicate  and  triple- 
tinted  suns. 
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is  a  colloquy  of  poetic  suggestion  on  the  spiritual  power 
of  words  between  two  disembodied  souls  in  their 
flight  through  infinite  vistas  of  air.  In  this  pro¬ 
found,  psychological  idealism  of  relativity  appeared: 
“  We  moved  our  hands,  .  .  .  when  we  were  dwellers  on 
the  earth,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  gave  .  .  .  impulse  to  every 
particle  of  the  earth’s  air,  which  thenceforward,  and 
for  ever,  was  actuated  by  the  one  movement  of  the 
hand.”  Through  vibrant  space,  Poe's  floating  spirit 
called  to,  “my  Oinos,  freely  and  without  fear.  Come  ! 
we  will  leave  to  the  left  the  loud  harmony  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  swoop  outward  from  the  throne  into 
the  starry  meadows  beyond  Orion,  where,  for  pansies 
and  violets,  and  heart’s-ease,  are  the  beds  of  the 
triplicate  and  triple-tinted  suns.”  The  force  of  their 
discussion  held  that  happiness  dwelt  in  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge,  rather  than  in  its  possession.  But  of 
less  serious  trend  came  from  Poe’s  pen,  of  infinite 
variety,  a  review  of  a  magazine  article  of  “  Peter 
Snook,”  who  was  much  admired  by  the  reviewer,  who 
left  the  reader  guessing  as  to  Peter’s  identity,  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Ill., 
to  be  James  F.  Dalton,  noted  by  Poe  as  “  one  of  the 
best  English  journalists,”  in  June  7,  1845,  Broadway 
Journal.  On  some  scores  this  review  seemed  a 
commentary  on  “  The  Magazine  ”  article  by  Mr. 
Duyckinck.  The  Broadway  Journal  of  June  21st  gave 
Poe’s  brief  but  classic  review  of  “  Plato  Contra 
Atheos,”  etc.,  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  New  York  University. 

As  No.  2  of  their  American  Library  series,  Wiley 
&  Putnam,  in  late  June,  1845,  issued  “Tales,”  by 
“  Edgar  A.  Poe.”  The  selections  were  made  by  their 
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literary  adviser,  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Esq.,  and  did 
not  meet  Poe's  full  approval,  for  the  reason,  notes  Dr. 
Woodberry,  that  they  did  not  cover  the  “  universality 
of  his  genius  and  versatility  of  his  talents.”  Poe’s 
own  opinion  was :  “  Those  selected  are  not  my  best, 
nor  do  they  fairly  represent  me  in  any  respect.”  Else¬ 
where  he  stated  that  his  tales  had  been  written  in  view 
of  their  collected  form  issue,  and  therein  preserved, 
“as  far  as  a  certain  point,  a  certain  unity  of  design.” 
Dr.  Lewis  Chase  notes  that  the  London  Critic,  Aug.  9, 
1845,  included  this  issue  of  Poe’s  “Tales”  in  their 
“List  of  New  Books”;  and  Sept.  6th  the  Critic  review 
noted  the  “  Gold  Bug,”  “  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,”  “  Purloined  Letter  ”  and  “  The  Black  Cat,” 
interesting,  “  from  strangeness.  Mr.  Poe  could  not 
possibly  send  forth  a  book  without  some  mark  of  his 
genius.  He  is  a  deep  thinker.” 

Thomas  O.  Mabbott  notes :  “  ‘  Diddling  Considered 
as  one  of  the  Exact  Sciences,’  a  humorous  article  on 
methods  of  petty  cheats,  had  this  text: 

‘  Hey  diddle  diddle 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle  ’ 

It  was  reprinted,  from  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier, 
Oct.  14,  1843,  in  Broadway  Journal,  Sept.  13,  1845.” 

Poe’s  “Tales”  had  late  June,  1845,  simultaneous 
London  and  New  York  print  by  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
Concerning  that  of  Mr.  Wiley,  in  a  letter  of  the  poet 
proverbial,  Martin  F.  Tupper,  to  Mr.  Putnam  00  was: 
“  Shall  we  make  Edgar  Poe  famous  by  a  notice  in  the 
Literary  Gazette?”  Mr.  Putnam  added:  “These  tales 
have  a  weird  kind  of  fascination  which  made  me  curi- 
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ously  interested  in  the  author.  .  .  .  Another  incident  en¬ 
hanced  this  interest.  At  our  London  office  we  had 
received,  about  1840,  a  volume  called  The  Narrative 
of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  of  Nantucket,  which,  in  a 
long  title-page,  purported  to  describe  sundry  veritable 
voyages,  ending  with  one  in  which  the  author  had 
reached  the  eighty-fourth  parallel  of  southern  latitude. 
The  late  Mr.  Daniel  Appleton  was  sitting  in  my  office 
in  Paternoster  Row.  ‘  Here  is  an  American  contrib¬ 
utor  to  geographical  science,’  I  said  to  him.  ‘  This 
man  has  reached  a  higher  altitude  than  any  European 
navigator.  Let  us  reprint  this  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Bull.’  He  assented  and  took  half  share  in  the  venture. 
The  grave  .  .  .  title,  and  .  .  .  narrative,  misled  many 
.  .  .  critics  .  .  .  and  whole  columns  of  these  new  ‘  dis¬ 
coveries,’  including  the  hieroglyphics !  on  the  rocks, 
were  copied  by  many  English  .  .  .  papers  as  sober,  his¬ 
torical  truth.  ...  it  was  certainly  ingenious  and  skil¬ 
ful.”  Another  record  is,  that  Mr.  Putnam  had  issued 
“  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  ”  in  London,  without  having 
entirely  read  the  MS.,  which  was  supposititions  of  a 
Nantucket  sailor  who,  with  his  ship,  was  finally  drawn 
into  a  whirling  vortex  that  Poe  located  at  the  Pole. 
The  story  ended,  according  to  Mr.  Putnam,  with  some 
such  words  as  “We  are  goingdown,  down,  down.”  As 
there  was  no  record  of  the  MS.  coming  up,  English 
critics  were  puzzled  as  to  how  it  reached  Nantucket 
and  thence  London ;  therefore  passed  sharp  comments 
on  the  “  methods  of  Yankee  publishers.”  By  these  this 
earliest  known  print-hoax  of  several  later  ones  —  Poe’s 
“  Pym  ”  became  widely  popular,  and  ever  since  has 
stood  on  its  own  merits  by  its  many  later  reprints. 
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Aside  from  Poe-writings  for  the  Broadway  Journal, 
from  March  entry,  his  service  of  “  12  to  15  hours  per 
day,”  on  all  scores,  to  late  June,  indicates  no  slack 
efforts  by  him  for  its  success  —  whatever  as  to  the 
effects  entailed  by  business  good  fellowship,  social  or 
other  indulgence  in  stimulants  to  patch  up  nervous 
forces;  but  results  were  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Briggs, 
who,  also  being  flesh,  must  have  had  of  flaws  a  few. 
June  29,  1845,  he  wrote  Lowell  that  plans — -it  seems, 
unknown  to  Poe  —  were  then  underway  with  a  new 
publisher,  for  the  Journal,  who  was  to  give  it  “  a  fresh 
start,”  and  Avriter  was  to  haul  down  Poe’s  name,  as  he 
had  lately  fallen  into  old  habits  and  it  was  feared  he 
would  injure  himself  beyond  mending.  Writer  was 
first  taken  with  Poe’s  seeming  independence,  learning 
“  in  his  criticisms,  but  they  were  so  verbal  and  purely 
selfish  ”  that  he  lost  writer’s  “  sympathy.”  Condescend¬ 
ing  Mr.  Briggs  !  but  De  Quincey  declared,  “  the  delight 
found  in  purely  technical  excellence  as  legitimate  a 
pleasure  as  any  found  in  literature.”  But  Lowell’s 
prior,  personal  call  on  Poe,  levied  against  him,  as  such 
incidents  will,  with  those  who  know  not,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  understand,  inherited  nerve  wreckage 
overworked,  as  the  true  cause  of  Poe’s  inability  to 
withstand  stimulants.  He,  himself,  did  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  this  fact,  hence  his  acceptance  of  the  world’s 
verdict  of  “weak  will”  that  created  the  depth  of  his 
humiliation  and  his  conscience  stories.  In  Graham’s 
July,  1845,  issue  appeared  Poe’s  “Imp  of  the  Per¬ 
verse,”  which  was  more  than  a  progressive  psycho¬ 
logical  treatment  of  conscience  conflicts;  for  with 
irresistible  truth  it  pictures  Poe’s  own  infirmity  and  the 
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arch-fiend  hurling  him  from  the  heights  of  every  suc¬ 
cess  he  had  worked  for  —  and  all  but  won  —  in  sight. 
It  was  Poe  who  “became  blind,  deaf  and  giddy” — - 
with  mortal  congestion  “when  struck  upon  the  back” 
by  this,  his  “  Imp  of  the  Perverse  ”  !  It  was  Poe  who 
fell  “  in  a  swoon  ”  from  the  same  cause,  and  returning 
consciousness  revealed  to  the  poet’s  proud  spirit  the 
relentless  chain  of  consequences  of  which  he  wrote. 
However,  Mr.  Briggs’  July  16th  letter  to  Lowell  dis¬ 
closed  more  than  Poe-troubles  of  its  writer,  in  stating 
the  reasons  for  the  Journal’s  non-issue.  It  seems 
Briggs  made  plans  with  a  Mr.  Homans  and  agreed  to 
buy  the  interest  of  Bisco,  who, on  closing,  exacted  more 
than  a  prior  offer,  and  so  persisting,  caused  Briggs  — 
who,  without  Bisco’s  consent,  could  not  put  a  new 
name  on  the  paper  —  to  “let  it  go  a  week,”  intending  a 
later  double  number.  Undoubtedly  Bisco  confided 
Briggs’  sub  rosa  plans,  as  to  Mr.  Homans,  to  Poe, 
which  confidence  moved  him  to  action  explained  as 
follows:  From  Mr.  V.  H.  Paltsits  comes  an  Oct.  9, 
1919,  New  York  Times  clipping  over  the  initials 
“  F.  S.,”  who  states :  “  I  have  the  agreement  in  Poe’s 
handwriting,  dated  July  14,  1845,  in  which  John  Bisco 
was  to  publish  the  paper  at  his  own  cost  and  expense 
and  to  have  one  half  ‘nett’  profits  of  publication,  and 
Edgar  A.  Poe  is  ‘  to  be  sole  Editor  and  furnish  matter 
from  week  to  week  uninterfered  with  by  any  party 
whatever,’  and  to  receive  for  such  editorial  conduct 
one-half  entire  profits  over  and  above  all  reasonable 
costs  and  charges  of  publication,  etc.  John  Bisco, 
speaking  of  Poe,  Willis  and  Morris,  gave  an  idea  that 
the  eating  place  they  patronized  mostly,  was  in  Fulton 
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Street,  near  Dutch.”  But,  according  to  Mr.  Briggs, 
Bisco  fell  into  evil  hands ;  and  Poe  into  a  spree  and 
thought  himself  ill-treated,  by  “reason  of  loans”  from 
Briggs ;  but,  Poe  persuaded  Bisco  to  carry  on  the 
Journal,  which  was  “  allowed,”  as  it  gave  legal  claim 
on  him  to  Briggs,  who  knew  not  how  “the  affair 
will  terminate.”  He  further  noted  that  Mrs.  Clemm 
told  him,  Poe  was  tipsy  the  day  Lowell  called  —  that 
he  acted  strangely;  but  writer  perceived  nothing  of  it 
the  next  morning.  Yet  recently  he  was  thus  prevented 
from  appearing  before  societies  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity:  still,  writer  thought  that,  for  eighteen  months, 
until  the  last  three,  Poe  had  not  indulged,  but  in  latter 
interval  had  been,  at  times,  taken  home  in  a  wretched 
condition,  for  which  Briggs  was  sorry,  as  “  Poe  had 
good  points  but  was  badly  made  up.  But  Briggs  noted 
Poe’s  learning  “superficial,”  that  he  talked  “dactyls 
and  spondees  with  surprising  glibness  ” ;  and  that 
“names  of  metres  being  caviare  to  nine  men  out  of  ten,” 
he  gained  “  a  reputation  for  education  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.”  Briggs’  all  in  all  tangle  of  diverse  statements 
is  too  involved  on  personal  scores  for  need  of  com¬ 
ments;  but  another  later  record  was,  that  “  Mr.  Briggs 
had  cause  for  feeling  against  Poe” — yet,  curiously, 
Briggs  added  of  Poe’s  ability  this  opinion :  “  He  was 
a  genius.  As  a  writer,  he  was  like  an  opal  —  all  the 
more  beautiful  and  full  of  play  of  color  by  reason  of 
refracted  light  from  internal  strains  and  fractures: 
they  directed  and  controlled  his  mind  in  chosen  fields 
with  unapproachable  power.  His  fame  will  grow  and 
endure.”  If  Poe  himself,  as  well  as  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  could  have  had  just  a  common-sense  understand- 
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mg'  that  those  “  internal  strains  and  fractures  ”  were 
prenatal  with  his  own  hard-driven  treatment  of  a 
maimed  nervous  force,  he  might  have  escaped  much 
conscience  misery.  But  Aug.  i,  1845,  Briggs  repeated 
his  Poe-Bisco  woes  to  Lowell,  to  whom  was  stated,  that 
neither  did  anything  without  the  writer’s  consent. 
Briggs  added  new  details  that  gave  him  such  disgust 
that  he  let  both  alone,  and  hoped  to  get  his  “  money 
back  from  Bisco.”  Aug.  8th,  Lowell  cheered  Briggs 
with  :  “  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  conduct  of  Poe  and  Bisco 
about  B.  J.  was  not  so  bad  as  I  feared.”  Three  weeks 
later  Briggs  wrote  Lowell  again  as  to  Poe’s  delin¬ 
quencies,  by  an  unhandsome  allusion  in  the  “  B.  J.”  to 
the  writer,  who  gave  no  occasion  for  it,  but  to  lend 
his  critic  money  for  board  to  save  him  from  being 
turned  into  the  street ;  and  Poe’s  “  ill  habits,”  that  were 
noted,  were  literal  truth,  for  he  was  then  troubled  with 
congestion  touches  of  heart  and  brain  that  soon  be¬ 
came  beyond  cure.  But,  in  another  sense,  August  21st, 
went  to  Lowell  from  Briggs  these  words,  that  Poe 
did  ‘not  read  Wordsworth”  and  knew  “nothing 
about  him.’  After  floundering  about  several  as 
ludicrous  statements,  Briggs  concluded:  “The  last  con¬ 
versation  I  had  with  Poe  he  used  all  his  power  of 
eloquence  in  persuading  me  to  join  him  in  The  Stylus” 
T  f  Briggs  and  Bisco  each  spent  twelve  or  more  hours 
a  day,  as  Poe  did,  otherwise  in  its  interest  in  their  parts 
of  the  financial  and  mechanical  welfare  of  The  Broad¬ 
way  Journal,  it  seems  curious  that  Briggs  had  surplus 
money  to  lend  Poe  —  who  was  mentioned  as  not  hav¬ 
ing  enough  to  pay  modest  “board”  —  when  each  of 
the  three  should  have  had  one  third  money  interest 
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returns  from  the  Journal  venture.  This  suggests  the 
query  if  its  business  phase  was  as  well  managed  as  its 
editorial  affairs.  A  very  small  piece  of  silver  would 
pay  for  enough  liquid  indulgence  to  place  Poe  out  of 
commission  for  any  command  of  its  editorial  chair, 
which  was  well  held,  as  Broadway  Journal  prints 
prove,  until  it  perished. 

Concerning  the  conclusion  of  these  bickerings 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  facetiously  wrote  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold,61  July  nth,  “The  Broad-way  Journal  stopped  for 
a  week  to  let  Briggs  step  ashore  with  his  luggage,  & 
they  are  now  getting  up  steam  to  drive  ahead  under 
Captains  Poe  &  Watson.” 

Aug.  2 1st  found  Lowell  in  full  sympathy  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Briggs  in  his  differences  with  Poe,  who, 
Lowell  feared,  was  totally  lacking  in  that  part  of  the 
moral  man  called  “  character.”  He  felt  he  had  gained 
Poe’s  ill-will  by  serving  him.  The  very  human  reason 
given  for  this  unnatural  thrust  was,  that  Poe  over- 
hastily  accused  Lowell  of  plagiarism  in  a  late  issue  of 
the  Broad-wav  Journal.  The  point  bore  on  Poe’s  mis¬ 
quoting  from  Wordsworth's  “  Song  Sung  at  Brougham 
Castle.”  In  these  lines  Poe  gave  it: 

“  Armor  rustling  on  the  Avails, 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls.” 

Wordsworth  italicized  the  word  “  rusting ,”  not  “  rust¬ 
ling,”  as  misquoted  by  Poe,  and  this  error  moved 
Briar gfs  to  write  Lowell  that  Poe  did  “not  read  Words- 
worth”  and  knew  “nothing  about  him.”  Lowell, 
being  mortal,  Avas  indignant,  and  wrote  Briggs  that  the 
“so-called  sculptor,”  Brackett,  had  really  inquired  of 
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Carter  how  much  Lowell  was  paid  by  Poe  for  his  life- 
sketch  in  Graham’s.  It  transpires  that  Poe,  in  his 
turn,  carried  his  troubles  to  Willis;  for  in  his  letter 
from  No.  9  Park  Place  he  wrote: 

I  need  not  say  that  I  would  gladly  do  that,  ...  to 
serve  you,  but  it  would  be  put  down  at  once  to  .  .  .  bad 
taste.  Why  reply  directly  to  Mr.  Briggs?  If  you  want 
a  shuttle-cock  squib  to  fall  to  the  ground,  never  battle¬ 
dore  it  straight  back.  Mr.  B’s  attacks  on  me  I  never  saw, 
&  never  shall  see.  ...  A  reply  from  me  would  make  the 
man.  So  will  yours,  if  you  exalt  him  into  your  mate  by 
contending  on  equal  terms,  .  .  .  attack  him  on  some 
other  subject,  &  as  an  anonymous  writer  whose  name  is 
not  worth  giving.  .  .  .  But  come  &  see  me,  &  we  ’ll  talk 
it  over. 

Yours  in  haste  but  very  sincerely 

N.  P.  Willis. 

This  letter  reveals  Briggs  made  anonymous  attacks 
on  Willis  as  well  as  on  Poe. 

Perhaps  editorial  and  critical  duties  during  these 
exciting  days  exacted  so  much  of  Poe’s  time  and 
strength  that  he  was  forced  to  print  many  of  his  old 
tales  and  poems  in  the  Journal  while  bread  and  butter 
demands  sent  “  Eulalie,”  “  A  Song,”  to  its  first  print  in 
the  July,  1845,  number  of  the  American  Whig  Review. 
One  original  MS.  of  it  was  found  by  the  keeper  of 
MSS.,  New  York  Public  Library,  Victor  Hugo  Palt- 
sits,  Esq.,  between  the  leaves  of  an  old-time  album. 
Mr.  Paltsits  notes:  “Poe’s  youthful  wife  was  already 
suffering  from  consumption.  She  was  his  ‘  fair  and 
gentle  Eulalie  ’  whose  radiant  eyes  cheered  and  stimu¬ 
lated  his  ambitions  midst  disappointments  without  end 
within  their  ‘  world  of  moan.’  ”  On  the  reverse  of  this 
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MS.  Mr.  Paltsits  discovered  in  Poe's  dimmed  pencil¬ 
writing  this  couplet : 

“  Deep  in  the  earth  my  love  is  lying 
And  I  must  weep  alone.” 

In  the  July  12th  Broadway  Journal  appeared  Poe’s 
long,  favorable  review  of  Henry  B.  Hirst’s  “  The 
Coming  of  this  Mammoth  —  Funeral  of  Time,”  etc. 
Of  the  author  Poe  noted:  “He  has  composed  some 
very  commendable  poems.  His  imagination  is  vigor¬ 
ous,  bold,  and  at  the  same  time  delicate,”  etc.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  this  favorable  review  was  given  the 
work  of  Hirst  after  he  had,  in  1844,  called  Poe  “a 
damned  liar  ”  in  connection  with  the  lost  volume  of 
Duane’s  set  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
However,  Mr.  Wliitty  notes  that  Poe’s  influence  ob¬ 
tained  the  Messenger s  print-issue  from  1843  1°  ^45, 
for  poems  by  this  author’s  sister,  Anna  Marie  Hirst  — 
later  in  life  a  beautiful  gifted  woman,  yet  at  this 
earlier  time  she  was  but  three  years  old,  which  would 
make  impossible  her  writing  verses  credited  to  her  by 
Editor  B.  B.  Minor  of  the  Messenger  and  Poe.  Miss 
Lina  Saxe,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Anna  Marie 
Hirst,  wrote,  June,  1918,  that  her  uncle,  H.  B.  Hirst, 
was  very  fond  of  this  little  sister  and  undoubtedly 
wrote  the  lines  himself  and  made  Poe  believe  they  were 
written  by  her  —  to  please  their  mother.  Mr.  William 
Sartain  states :  “  Hirst  had  some  resemblance  to 
Shakespeare  which,  cultivated,  gave  Hirst  a  notable 
aspect.” 

In  “The  Drama,”  of  Poe’s  July  19th  Journal,  he 
gave  critical  attention  to  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  as 
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an  actress.  Poe  wrote,  as  of  prior  noting:  “  1  here 
is  no  cant  more  contemptible  than  that  which  habitu¬ 
ally  decries  the  theatrical  profession.  ...  1  he  theatre  is 
ennobled  by  its  high  facilities  for  the  development  of 


Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt  (1819-1870) 

From  frontispiece  of  her  “Autobiography” 

genius.  .  .  .  The  actor  of  talent  is  poor  at  heart,  indeed, 
if  he  do  not  look  with  contempt  upon  the  mediocrity 
even  of  a  king.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  himself  the 
son  of  an  actress  —  has  invariably  made  it  his  boast  — 
and  no  earl  was  ever  prouder  of  his  earldom  than  he  of 
the  descent  from  a  woman,  who,  although  well-born, 
hesitated  not  to  consecrate  to  the  drama  her  brief  career 
of  genius  and  of  beauty.”  Poe  followed  this  with  a 
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glowing  pen-picture  of  brilliant  Mrs.  Mowatt,  who  re¬ 
peatedly  claimed  his  critical  attention  in  print,  and  for 
several  plays  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Broadzvay  Journal. 
this  number  also  gave  his  estimate  of  “Poems, 
Essays,"  etc.,  by  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt,  whose  “  Chaunt  of 
Life  "  begins,  — - 

“  Slow  droop  the  eyelids  of  the  drowsy  day.” 

Because  of  Poe’s  caustic  comments  on  Henry  T. 
Tuckerman,  editor  of  “  Boston  Miscellany,”  and  his  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  “Tell-Tale  Heart,”  which  Lowell  was  glad 
to  get  for  his  first  number  of  The  Pioneer,  there 
existed  some  feeling  between  Tuckerman  and  Poe, 
both  of  whom  were  united  at  least  against  fashion 
plates  appearing  in  literary  periodicals.  But  it  conies 
from  Mr.  Whitty  that  The  Mirror  of  July  19,  1845, 
devoted  seven  pages  to  an  occasion  where  Poe  and  Mr. 
Tuckerman  met  and  renewed  good  will,  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  Rutgers  Female  Institute, 
July  ti,  .1845,  when  Rutgers  Street  Church  was 
crowded.  The  Committee  on  Composition  were  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  Chairman ;  W.  D.  Snodgrass  and  Henry  T. 
Tuckerman,  who  later  wrote  the  “Life  of  John  P. 
Kennedy,”  Poe’s  good  friend.  The  first  award  was 
given  to  a  poem  of  one  hundred  lines,  of  which  the 
first  was  — 

“  Deep  in  the  glade  with  trees  o’erhung,” 

which  “was  afterwards  read  to  the  audience  by  Poe.” 
Concerning  this  occasion  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman 
wrote  Dr.  Griswold:  “  Poe  &  Tuckerman  met  for  the 
first  time  last  night, —  &  how?  They  .  .  .  repaired  to 
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Rutgers  Institute,  where  they  sat  alone  together  as  a 
committee  upon  young  ladies’  compositions.  Odd, 


■■  ■  @  - 
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Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
Where  Poe  and  H.  T.  Tuckerman  gave  College  Prizes 
From  “The  Great  Metropolis,”  1851 


isn’t  it,  that  the  women  —  who  divide  so  many  — 
should  bring  these  two  together!” 

In  July  19,  1845,  Broadway  Journal  Poe  wrote: 
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I  he  injustice  done  in  America  to  the  magnificent 
genius  of  Tennyson  is  one  of  the  worst  sins  for  which 
the  country  has  to  answer.  .  .  .  The  poetry  of  Tenny¬ 
son  is,  .  .  .  replete  with  magnificent  pictures,  flushed 
with  finest  lines  of  language  .  . 

Poe  sent  his  “  Marginalia,”  numbers  three  and  four, 
to  Godcy’s  Lady’s  Book  for  August  and  September, 
1845,  an(J  his  essay  on  “The  American  Drama”  went 
to  the  August  issue  of  American  Whig  Review.  For 
August  2nd  date  of  Broadway  Journal  he  gave  a  re¬ 
view  of  “The  Lost  Pleiad;  and  Other  Poems,”  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Thomas  Holley  Olivers.  Of  the  man  and 
his  work  Poe  noted :  “  This  volume  is  the  honest, 
fervent  utterance  of  an  exquisitely  sensitive  heart 
which  has  suffered  much  and  long  .  .  .  the  thesis  .  .  . 
is  death  of  beloved  friends.”  Poe  was  gratefully 
stronger  in  personal  than  in  literary  appreciation. 
This  date  Journal  again  mentioned  Mrs.  Mowatt  as 
the  writer  of  “  The  Fortune  Hunter,”  etc. ;  also  her 
appearance  in  several  plays  was  noted  in  Poe’s  article 
on  “  The  Drama.” 

In  the  Aug.  8,  1845,  Poe-reply  to  the  prior  letter  of 
his  Baltimore  cousin,  Neilson  Poe,  was  the  “  sincere 
pleasure  ”  it  gave  Edgar,  who  noted  Mrs.  Clemm  had 
not  the  item  asked  for, and  he  mentioned  his  own  thanks 
for  the  kind  interest  expressed  for  his  welfare.  Poe 
added:  “We  all  speak  frequently  of  yourself  and 
family  and  regret  we  have  seen  and  known  so  little 
of  each  other.  Virginia,  ...  is  pained  at  separation 
from  her  sisters.  She  has  been  and  is  still  in  precarious 
health.”  Poe  mentioned  the  Philadelphia  cause  of  her 
illness  and  his  fear  that  she  never  would  be  well ;  that 
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Mrs.  Clemm  was  quite  well  and  both  sent  kind  re¬ 
membrances:  he  regretted  not  seeing  Neilson  when 
last  in  Baltimore,  but  hoped  to  do  so  when  Virginia 
and  writer  might  be  there  next  fall.  He  requested  his 
cousin  to  say  to  Mr.  Herring’s  family,  “  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  from  them.”  Poe  concluded:  “I 
rejoice  that  you  prosper  at  all  points.  .  .  .  The  ‘B 
Journal  ’  flourishes  —  but  in  January  I  shall  establish  a 
magazine.  Very  cordially  yours,  Edgar  A.  Poe.” 
This,  with  other  letters  of  Poe  family  from  time  to 
time,  sustains  the  fact  that  the  poet’s  relatives  were 
truly  and,  at  times,  substantially  interested  in  his  wel¬ 
fare.  Turning  from  this  touch  of  family  life  Poe 
dated  a  less  personal  letter  to  Thomas  W.  Field,  “New 
York,  August  9th,  '45,”  and  in  it  wrote  :  “  It  is  nearly  a 
month  since  I  received  from  you  a  note  requesting  an 
interview, — but  by  some  inadvertence  I  placed  it  .  .  . 
among  .  .  .  answered  letters.’  This  will  account  for 
my  seeming  discourtesy  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  now  sav  ...  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  ...  at  my  residence,  195 
East  Broadway.  You  will  generally  find  me  at  home 
in  the  morning  before  10.”  This  note  but  affirms  the 
fact  that  normal  Poe  was  never  less  than  courteous, 
and  locates  him  from  prior  “May.” 

In  Brocidimy  Journal  of  August  9,  Poe’s  review  of 
“Prose  and  Verse,”  by  Thomas  Hood,  noted:  “  Plis 
true  province  ...  is  a  kind  of  borderland  between 
Fancy  and  Fantasy  —  but  in  this  region  he  reigns 
supreme.”  “  Bridge  of  Sighs  ”  and  “  the  wild  ‘  Ode  to 
Melancholy’”  are  so  indited.  In  this  date  Journal 
Poe  also  noted  C.  E.  Lester’s  translation  of  “  Ettore 
Fieramosca,  or  the  Challenge  of  Barletta  ” — voted 
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by  “Italian  and  British  critics  as  the  best  romance  of  its 
language."  In  this  Broadzvay  Journal  issue  was  a  Poe 
quotation,  from  the  New  York  Express  connection 
with  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  by  which  the  Broadway 
Journal  editorial  indicated  press  gossip  was  caused 
by  the  “  flare  up  "  differences  of  its  editors,  its  non- 
appearance  for  a  week  or  two,  also  a  mixture  of  sharp 
and  flattering  comments  on  its  criticisims ;  for  all  of 
which  offenders  were  “  thanked  and  would  be  thanked 
at  the  same  time  to  stick  to  the  truth  " ;  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  meaning  of  “  flare  up."  Mr.  Whitty 
notes,  “  Poe’s  apologies  were  not  all  in  his  letters," 
citing  from  August  30th  Broadzvay  Journal  this  in¬ 
stance:  “We  thank  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  for  the  gentlemanly  tone 
of  his  reply  to  some  later  pettish  comments  of  our 
own.  We  saw  only  a  portion  of  one  of  his  letters. 
Had  we  seen  more,  we  should  at  once,  through  pre¬ 
cision  of  his  style,  have  recognized  a  friend.” 

The  Aug.  16th  Broadzvay  Journal  gave  reprint  of 
Poe’s  “  Catholic  Hymn  ”  from  “  Morelia  ”  ;  a  review  of 
Graham’s  for  August;  also  a  review  of  “Characters 
of  Shakespeare  ”  62  by  William  Hazlitt.  Of  Hazlitt  was 
noted,  “  With  his  hackneyed  theme  he  has  done  won¬ 
ders,  and  those  wonders  well.”  In  August  23rd 
Broadzvay  Journal  Poe  reviewed  the  “Poetical 
Writings  of  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith.”  Poe  once  noted 
“  The  Sinless  Child  ”  an  undoubted  “  novelty  in 
almost  any  locality,”  and  its  composition  “original" 
but  “  forced,”  yet  that  many  of  the  sonnets  were 
“beautiful.”  That  Poe  and  Virginia  came  into  per¬ 
sonal  interesting  touch  with  Mrs.  Smith  is  of  later 
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mention.  This  August  16th  date  of  his  Broadway 
Journal 63  continued  his  review  on  Hood's  “Prose 
and  Verse.”  Of  “  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  ”  Poe  wrote 
that  it  was  “  a  composition  as  only  Hood  could  have 
conceived,  or  written,  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  has  scarcely  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  poem.”  But  “  The  Bridge  of 
Sighs  ”  was  “  a  poem  of  the  loftiest  order,  .  .  .  the 
finest  .  .  .  written  by  Hood.”  In  strong  contrast,  this 
date  Journal  also  included  Willis’  “  Dashes  at  Life  with 
a  Free  Pencil,”  which  claimed  Poe’s  warm,  friendly 
praise  of  its  absent  writer’s  manly,  “  brilliant  and 
versatile  abilities,”  and  about  whom  “  there  is  no 
particle  of  pretense.”  In  August  30,  1845,  Broadzvay 
Journal  Poe  urged,  that  “  quizzical  Letters,  ‘  Copy¬ 
right  and  Copywrong,’  should  be  read  by  all  true 
friends,  and  fair  enemies  of  International  Copyright. 
The  strong  points  .  .  .  were  never  more  forcibly,  if 
ever  more  ludicrously,  put.  .  .  .  Had  Hood  only  writ¬ 
ten  ‘  The  Haunted  House  ’  it  would  have  sufficed  to 
render  him  immortal.”  This  date  Journal  brought  to 
book  “  The  Indicator  and  Campanion  ”  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
of  whom  Poe  noted:  “Hunt  has  written  many  agree¬ 
able  papers,  but  no  great  ones  .  .  .  ‘  Feast  of  the  Poets  ’ 
is  .  .  .  his  best  composition.”  From  Mr.  Whitty  comes, 
that  this  August  30th  Journal  gave  Mrs.  Osgood’s 
“Slander,”  which  referred  to  “breaking  of  somebody’s 
heart,”  and  no  doubt  was  inspired  by  hungry  gossips ; 
but  the  September  6,  1845,  Broadzvay  Journal  gave 
her  “  Echo  Song,”  of  which  the  first  two  lines 
were : 

“  I  know  a  noble  heart  that  beats 
For  one  it  loves  how  ‘  wildly  well  ’  !  ” 
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These  verses,  under  the  title  of  their  first  line,  are 
on  page  464  in  Ur.  Griswold’s  edited  1850  edition 
of  Mrs.  Osgood's  “  Poems,”  which  she  warmly  in¬ 
scribed  to  him,  as  “his  attached  friend”;  but  her 
“Preface”  observed  of  this  issue,  that  “it  embraced 
some  pieces  which  my  mature  taste  would  have  re¬ 
jected,  .  .  .  while  others  are  omitted  which  I  would 
more  willingly  have  had  inserted.”  Mrs.  Osgood  also 
wrote  glowing  lines  to  Dr.  Griswold  —  one  an  ingenious 
acrostic  with  her  name  letters  interwoven  in  its  letters 
by  numbered  sequence  from  left  to  right,  and  likewise 
his  name  from  right  to  left.  Mrs.  Osgood  was  nearer 
to  Poe  in  the  far,  far  country  than  to  Dr.  Griswold 
when  his  Memoir  of  Poe  came  to  its  unfortunate  print 
issue ;  but  her  death-bed  letter  to  its  editor  will  obtain 
later  mention.  In  1845,  her  “Echo  Song”  invited 

Poe’s  glowing  lines  “  To  F - ,”  of  their  third  title 

and  printing,  and  at  this  time  they  were  in  Sept.  13th 
date  of  the  Broadway  Journal.  While  gossips  were 
busy,  probably  fair  play  caused  Mrs.  Osgood  to  send 
Nov.  22nd  Journal  issue  her  lines  on  page  364  of  her 
1850  “Poems,”  which  lines  begin: 

“  Oh !  they  never  can  know  that  heart  of  thine 
Who  dare  accuse  thee  of  flirtation !  ” 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  prints  from  Margaret 
Fuller,  Anne  C.  Lynch,  Mary  E.  Hewitt,  Mary  L. 
Lawson  and  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet  also  appeared  in  the 
Broadway  Journal. 

Curiously  enough  among  the  various  Poe  reviews 
in  Sept.  6,  1845,  Broadway  Journal  should  coin¬ 
cidentally  appear  one  on  Sir  Christopher  North’s 
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“  Genius  and  Character  of  Burns,”  and  another  on 
“  Saul,  a  Mystery,”  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland 
Coxe,  then  twenty-seven;  but  in  1865  he  was  the 
second  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New 
York.  It  strangely  transpires  that  the  autocrat  of 
Blackwood's  credited  its  November,  1847,  print  of 
“American  Copyright”  (so  full  of  the  strongest 
Pocsquc  expressions,  some  being  noted  in  narrative 
dates,  on  a  subject  which  obsessed  Poe  from  his 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  days)  to  the  “Rev. 
Cleveland  Coxe,”  writes  one  Poe  overseas  au¬ 
thority.  Hope  long  deferred  on  open  recognition  of 
the  “secret”  acceptance  recorded  by  Poe  Sept.  11, 
1839,  no  doubt  moved  him  to  write  of  Professor 
Wilson :  “  Plow  little  he  owes  to  intellectual  pre¬ 
eminence  and  how  much  to  the  mere  overbearing  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  opinions,  would  be  a  singular  subject 
for  speculation.  ...  Of  one  who  instructs  we  demand, 
.  .  .  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  regu¬ 
late  the  instruction.  Professor  Wilson’s  capability  is 
limited  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  a 
fastidious  sense  of  the  deformed.  .  .  .  He  is  no  analyst. 

.  .  .  He  persuades  .  .  .  bewilders  ....  overwhelms 
.  .  .  even  argues  —  but  there  has  been  no  period  at 
which  he  ever  demonstrated  anything  beyond  his  own 
.  .  .  incapacity  for  demonstration.”  Yet  this  biographer 
of  Burns  was  voted  “  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  remark¬ 
able  men  of  his  day,”  by  his  arch-critic,  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg  notes,  that  on  page  T77, 
Vol.  TI,  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  “  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons,”  starts  some  pathetic  reading  as  to  the  auto¬ 
cratic,  editorial  Blackwood’s  methods  of  treating  the 
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lost,  straying",  or  used?  MSS.  of  some  ‘  poor  devil  au¬ 
thors,”  in  the  “  no  answer  ”  style  to  their  repeated, 


Professor  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  17S5-1S54 
From  L.  Stocks’,  A.R.A.,  Engraving  of  portrait  by  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon,  R.A.,  owned  by  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  &  London 

bitter  and  rather  heart-breaking"  letters.  Some  were  lost 
for  sixty  years.  Poe’s  may  have  disappeared  forever. 
Of  this  arbitrary  editorial  delinquency  Mrs.  Oliphant 
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wrote  :  “  If  I  may  hint  a  fault,  this  is  one  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  in  which  the  house  of  Blackwood  was  not  perfect.” 

In  “The  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery,”  William  Bates 
begins  his  pen-picture  of  “John  Wilson”  —  Christo¬ 
pher  North,  Blackzvood’s  “Cock  of  the  walk”  —  with 
“the  story  of  the  circumforaneous  tradesman  who 
stole  his  besoms  ready-made.”  Linked  to  this  idea 
follows  an  epigram  by  “old  Townsend  —  vicar  of 
Kingston-on-the-Sea,  celibate,  misogynist  and  old 
crony  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  —  when  some 
burglars  made  a  nocturnal  raid  on  his  parsonage : 

‘  They  came  and  prigg’d  my  linen,  my  stockings 
and  my  store, 

But  they  could  n't  prig  my  sermons  for  they  were 
prigg’d  before  !  ’  ” 

Handsome  John  Wilson  was  born  at  Paisley  —  noted 
for  its  shawls — May  19,  1785.  He  obtained  his 
early  learning  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Thence 
he  went  to  Oxford.  There  he  graduated,  a  B.A.  in 
1807,  and  an  M.A.  in  1808,  having  gained  “the  New- 
digate  prize  for  poetry  in  the  teeth  of  three  thousand 
competitors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
boxer,  the  highest  leaper,  the  most  ardent  cocker  and 
fastest  runner  among  his  fellow  students,”  all  of  which 
appealed  to  Poe.  In  a  mercantile  venture  young  Wil¬ 
son  lost  most  of  his  £40,000  heritage.  In  1814  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never 
practiced.  In  January,  1817,  was  started  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  With  its  unjust,  unreasoning  abuse  of  the 
Hunt-Hazlitt  “Cockney  School,”  also  in  its  self-glori¬ 
fication  under  Professor  Wilson,  Lockhart  and  Ma- 
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ginn,  Blackwood' s  soon  became  known  as  “  the 
“  Blackzoood's."  After  it  was  left  by  Lockhart 
and  Dr.  Maginn,  in  1830,  Sir  Christopher  North 
gave  Blackwood' s  the  high  critical  and  literary  stand¬ 
ing  it  so  long  maintained  and  which  claimed  Poe’s  ar¬ 
dent  admiration.  The  touching  pathos  of  Professor 
Wilson's  life  lay  in  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  wife, 
who  died  in  1837.  He  never  recovered  from  this 
shock.  In  1854  Christopher  North  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  Sept.  6th  Journal  Poe  noted  that  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  had  “  written  some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  poems,”  but  his  “  Saul,  a  Mystery,”  a  dramatic 
poem,  was  “  an  unconscionably  long  one.”  Poe 
then  stated  he  had  not  time  to  read  it.  In  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  May,  1849,  “Marginalia”  Poe 
wrote  of  “Saul,  a  Mystery”:  “I  have  read  ‘Saul,’ 
and  agree  with  the  epigrammatist,  that  it  ‘  will  do  ’  .  .  . 
for  trunk  paper.  The  author  is  right  in  calling  it  ‘  A 
Mystery  a  most  unfathomable  mystery  it  is  .  .  . 

it  was  really  a  mystery  how  I  ever  did  get  to  the  end 
—  which  I  fancied  .  .  .  somebody  had  cut  off,  in  a  fit 
of  ill-will  to  the  critics.”  At  this  time  Poe  was  locked 
in  the  jaws  of  his  “Imp  of  the  Perverse,”  nervous 
congestion,  yet  meaning  all  he  wrote  on  literary  scores, 
but  he  keenlv  appreciated  the  clever  “  epigrammatist’s  ” 
retort  on  the  two  critics  of  “  Saul,”  by  this  quotation : 
“  The  Reverend  Arthur  Coxe’s  ‘  Saul,  a  Mystery,’  hav¬ 
ing  been  condemned  in  no  measured  terms  by  Poe,  of 
‘The  Broadway  Journal,’  and  Green,  of  ‘The  Em¬ 
porium,’  a  writer  in  the  ‘  Hartford  Columbian’  retorts 
as  follows : 
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*  An  entertaining-  history, 

Entitled  “  Saul,  A  Mystery,” 

Has  recently  been  published  by  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Coxe. 

The  poem  is  dramatic, 

And  the  wit  of  it  is  attic, 

And  its  teachings  are  emphatic  of  the  doctrines  or¬ 
thodox. 

‘  But  Mr.  Poe,  the  poet, 

Declares  he  cannot  go  it  — 

That  the  book  is  very  stupid,  or  something  of  that  sort : 
And  Green  of  the  Empori — 

Um,  tells  a  kindred  story, 

And  “  swears  like  any  tory  ”  that  it  is  n't  worth  a  groat. 

‘  But  maugre  all  their  croaking 
Of  the  “raven”  — and  the  joking 

Of  the  verdant  little  fellow  of  the  used  to  be  review 
The  People,  in  derision 
Of  their  impudent  decision, 

Have  declared  without  division,  that  the  “  Mystery  ” 
will  do.’  ” 

Because  Poe  himself  “  thoroughly  ”  delighted  in  the 
“  cleverness  ”  of  this  jeu  d' esprit  all  its  lines  are  given. 
He  also  noted  them  in  the  May,  1849,  Southern  Lit¬ 
erary  Messenger  “  Marginalia.”  Poe’s  “  Diddling 
Considered  as  one  of  the  Exact  Sciences  ”  was  in  the 
Sept.  13th  Broadway  Journal.  In  this  Poe-script  farce, 
on  petty  cheatings  of  times,  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Mabbott 
notes,  that  “  Poe  has  something  not  kindly  to  say 
of  Daniel  O’Connell,  who  became  unpopular  with 
Southerners  because  of  his  abolitionist’s  sentiments.” 
Poe  strongly  identified  himself  with  the  South,  by 
writing,  “  I  am  a  Virginian,”  etc.  Of  Philip  J.  Bailey’s 
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poem  “Festus"  Poe  briefly  noted  its  design  “as  the 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  Evil.” 

To  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan,  Xew  York  City,  Mr.  John 
De  Galleford  wrote :  “  I  am  drawn  to  you  by  your  de¬ 
fense  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  I  love  him  though  I  met  him 
but  once,  September,  1845.  I  was  sitting  on  a  pile, 
watching  our  hark  moored  to  it.  A  quiet  gentleman 
came  up  and  asked  questions  in  regard  to  my  sea-far¬ 
ing  life.  He  was  so  lovable  in  his  conversation  that 
I  never  forgot  him.  He  could  not  have  been  a  drink¬ 
ing  man  for  his  looks  did  not  show  it.  On  telling  him 
I  was  a  run-a-way  hoy  from  Kentucky  he  took  a  scrap 
of  paper  from  his  pocket  .  .  .  took  notes,  telling  me  he 
could  make  a  nice  story  of  what  I  told  him.  I  took 
him  aboard  the  bark  and  showed  him  a  pet  monkey 
I  had  brought  from  Natal.  He  ate  a  piece  of  biscuit, 
drank  some  cold  coffee  and  told  me  he  would  come 
and  see  me  again  and  get  acquainted  with  my  Captain. 

.  .  .  I  am  an  old  man,  seventy-three,  but  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  word  for  word  all  that  passed.”  So  much  from 
Chattanooga,  Term.,  for  Poe! 

At  Oaky  Grove,  Ga.,  Sept  9,  1845,  Dr.  Olivers  wrote 
Poe  as  having  his  August  29th  letter-query  as  to  the 
puzzling  delay  of  promised  money.  Olivers  noted  the 
cause;  asked  the  favor  of  a  Wall  Street  errand;  men¬ 
tioned  press  praise  of  his  own  poems,  and  of  Poe,  by 
his  review  of  them,  and  added,  “  h  on  say  you  have  not 
touched  a  drop  of  the  ashes  of  Hell  since  I  left  New 
York.  That’s  a  man.  For  God’s  sake,  but  more  for 
your  own,  never  touch  another  another  drop.”  Oliv¬ 
ers  sent  best  wishes  to  Poe’s  wife  and  Mrs.  Clemm  ; 
his  love  to  Bisco  and  Colton;  noted  eating  the  finest 
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of  watermelons,  and  closed  with,  “  God  bless  you.” 
Chi  vers’  character  and  letters  were  of  curious 
mixtures.  His  “  ashes  of  Hell  ”  meant  intoxicants. 

To  Mr.  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Poe  wrote,  Sept,  io, 
1845,  as  to  his  having  a  “very  few  ”  of  his  best  poems, 
not  printed  in  volume  form,  and  if  they  would  not 
fill  a  book,  that  “  Dramatic  Scenes  ”  from  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  could  be  added.  Of  Mr.  Duyckinck 
himself,  Poe  wrote  as  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
New  York  litterateurs,  and  he  had  done  a  great  deal 
for  American  letters ;  Poe  also  noted  Mr.  Duyckinck’s 
editing  and  projection  of  “Wiley  &  Putnam’s  Li¬ 
brary  of  Choice  Reading,”  which  included  many  valu¬ 
able  foreign  works.  Poe  wrote :  “  Mr.  Duyckinck  has 
shyly  acquired  .  .  .  fame  and  .  .  .  admirers  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  ‘Felix  Merry.’”  His  “style  is  re¬ 
markable  for  .  .  .  unusual  blending  of  purity  and  ease 
.  .  .  originality,  force  and  independence.  £  Felix 
Merry,’  .  .  .  with  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews,  was  one 
of  the  editors  and  originators  of  ‘  Arcturus,’  .  .  .  the 
very  best  magazine  in  many  respects  ever  published 
in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Mr.  Duyckinck  writes  .  .  . 
for  ‘  The  Democratic  Review,’  .  .  .  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals.  In  character  he  is  remarkable,  distinguished  for 
the  bonhomie  of  his  manner,  his  simplicity,  .  .  .  his 
active  beneficence,  his  hatred  of  wrong  done  even  to 
any  enemy,  and  especially  for  an  almost  Quixotic 
fidelity  to  his  friends.” 

In  Mr.  Duyckinck’s  review  64  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  first 
edition  of  Poe’s  works  was :  “  Poe  was  strictly  im¬ 
personal.  He  lived  entirely  apart  from  the  solidities 
and  realities  of  life;  thought,  wrote  and  dealt  solely  in 
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abstractions  .  .  .  this  g'ives  their  peculiar  feature  to 
his  writings.  He  is  therefore  a  greater  favorite  with 
scholars  than  with  the  people.” 

The  late  Miss  Catherine  N.  Duyckinck,  by  a  Sun 
clipping  and  otherwise,  has  thrown  interesting  light 


George  L.  Duyckinck  Evert  A.  Duyckinck 

(1823-1863)  (1816-1878) 

From  portraits  owned  by  Miss  Harriet  S.  Bryce 

on  “  Poe,  at  Duyckinck’s  Saturday  Evenings,”  in  their 
home,  No.  20  Clinton  Place,  New  York  City.  The 
brothers,  Evert  A.  and  George  L.  Duyckinck  —  one 
bashful,  the  other  a  bachelor — did  not  entertain  ladies. 
They  were  sons  of  an  early  New  York  publisher,  and 
the  first  to  employ  the  Harpers’  press.  Title-page 
imprints  exist  of  “  Duyckinck  &  Long  and  J.  &  J. 
Harper.”  The  Duyckincks’  choice  library  was  in  the 
basement  of  their  home.  Evert  was  an  able  critic; 
both  had  good  incomes.  With  others  they  founded  the 
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monthly  Arcturus  anti  Literary  JV arid,  which  attracted 
to  their  “Saturday  Nights”  home  and  foreign  intel¬ 
lectual  lights  of  those  days.  Among  these  person¬ 
alities  “were  Cooper;  the  Danas— father  and  son; 
Emerson  ;  Longfellow  ;  Lowell ;  witty,  sententious  Dr. 
Francis  ;  R.  W.  Griswold,  ‘  Mefisto  ’ ;  Wm.  Allan  But¬ 
ler,  ‘  the  magnetic  ’ ;  and  occasionally,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
‘the  saturnine’.”  To  the  cheer  and  warmth  of  their 
glowing  coal  fire  were  added  “  sips  of  current  literature 
alternating  with  those  of  that  generous  punch  which 
Duyckinck  the  younger  ‘knew  so  well  how  to  brew.’  ’ 
Poe  gave  high  praise  to  their  Arctiirus  and  Literary 
World,  also  as  editor  of  the  rival  Broadway  Journal, 
had  been  courteous  and  high-minded  in  friendly  col¬ 
lision,  and  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  but 
close  on  to  his  coming  misfortunes.  Knowing  his 
infirmity  and  having  personal  fondness  for  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him,  the  Duyckinck  punch  was  less  potent, 
and  the  poet’s  glass  less  often  filled  than  those  of  other 
guests  on  Poe  nights  there.  On  their  shelves  were  vol¬ 
umes  of  Southern  Literary  Messenger;  of  Graham’s 
“  Al  Aaraaf  ”  ;  “  Tamerlane,”  Hatch  &  Dunning,  Balti¬ 
more,  1829  ;  Elam  Bliss,  New  York,  1831,  edition  of 
Poe’s  “Poems”;  “Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Ara¬ 
besque”;  “The  Raven”  by  Ouarles,  in  the  American 
Whig  Reviczv;  and  its  Evening  Mirror  print  over  Poe’s 
own  name.  At  Duyckinck’s  Salon,  Poe  said  of  “  The 
Raven  ”  :  “  Never  mind  !  I  got  as  much  for  the  verses 
as  Milton  got  for  his  ‘Paradise  Lost’.”  As  Poe  was 
then  the  literary  idol  of  the  hour  at  home,  and  his 
fame  dawning  in  France  and  England,  no  one 
dreamed  of  missing  a  Poe  night  at  Duyckinck’s 
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“  Saturday  Evenings.”  Here  came  Lowell  especially 
to  meet  Poe,  who,  though  not  yet  forty,  looked  elderly, 
and  his  sad,  lustrous  eyes  claimed  marked  attention 
when  he  walked  along  Broadway.  His  face  was  pale, 
beautiful,  intellectual.  Dr.  Francis  thought  there  was 
an  element  of  madness  in  him  by  inheritance  and  so 
he  became  a  prey  to  morbid  thoughts.  All  who  met 
Poe  in  this  Clinton  Place  Salon  agreed  that  “  his  con¬ 
versation  was  at  times  almost  super-mortal  in  its  elo¬ 
quence  ”  and  “his  imagery  seemed  drawn  from  worlds 
that  only  the  vision  of  diseased  genius  could  penetrate. 
He  modulated  his  voice  with  great  skill,  so  that  he 
fairly  enchained  attention.  Listeners  appeared  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  he  held  imbedded  in  his  brain  some  con- 
trolling  sorrow.” 

One  evening  “  a  warm  discussion  arose  between  him 
and  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold  —  always  an  unpleasant 
and  ex  cathedra  Sir  Orwall.”  It  was  at  first  an  im¬ 
plication  that  Poe  had  plagiarized  “  The  Haunted 
Palace  ”  both  from  Tennyson’s  “  Deserted  House  ”  and 
Longfellow's  “  Beleaguered  City.”  Poe’s  “  wonderful 
memory,  however,  over-hauled  dates  and  proved  his 
poem  ante-dated”  the  other  prints,  etc.  The  discussion 
“won  Poe  a  bitter  foe  —  that  after  his  sad  end,  in¬ 
stigated  most  unfair  attacks  on  his  memory.”  These 
burning  words  indicate  what  a  glorious  opportunity 
Dr.  Griswold  pathetically  missed  for  himself  and  for 
Poe.  Yet  perhaps  no  one  of  Poe’s  many  biographers 
has  paid  so  brilliant  a  tribute  to  his  conversational 
powers  as  has  Dr.  Griswold  in :  “  His  conversation 
was  at  times  almost  supra-mortal  in  its  eloquence.  His 
voice  was  modulated  with  astonishing  skill,  and  his 
13—11 
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large  and  variably  expressive  eyes  looked  repose,  or 
shot  fiery  tumult  into  theirs  who  listened,  while  his  own 
face  glowed  or  was  changeless  in  pallor,  as  his  imagi¬ 
nation  quickened  his  blood,  or  drew  it  back  frozen  to 
his  heart.  His  imagery  was  from  worlds  which  no 
mortal  can  see  but  with  the  vision  of  genius.  Sud¬ 
denly  starting  from  a  proposition  exactly  and  sharply 
defined,  in  terms  of  utmost  simplicity  and  clearness,  he 
rejected  customary  .  .  .  logic,  and  in  a  crystalline  proc¬ 
ess  of  accretion,  built  up  his  ocular  demonstrations  in 
forms  of  gloomiest  and  ghostliest  grandeur,  or  in  those 
-of  the  most  airy  and  delicious  beauty,  so  minutely,  so 
-distinctly,  yet  so  rapidly,  that  the  attention  .  .  .  yielded 
him  was  chained  till'  it  stood  among  his  wonderful 
creations  —  till  he  himself  dissolved  the  spell,  and 
brought  his  hearers  back  to  common  .  .  .  exist¬ 
ence,”  etc. 

In  the  Sept.  27th  Broadway  Journal  was  Poe’s  re¬ 
view  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton 
with  Biographical  Introduction.”  Poe  noted :  “  Dr. 
Griswold  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  for 
what  he  has  done  here.”  Of  Milton,  Poe  wrote :  “  no 
man  has  ever  surpassed,  if,  .  .  .  ever  equalled,  the 
author  of  ‘  Areopagitica  ’  in  purity  .  .  .  force  .  .  . 
copiousness  .  .  .  majesty  .  .  .  or,  .  .  .  gorgeous  mag¬ 
nificence  of  style.”  Poe  commented  on  omission  of 
“  The  Christian  Doctrine  ”  in  close  touch  with  its 
author  and  his  editor,  and  concluded  of  Dr.  Griswold’s 
volumes,  that  “  no  one,  pretending  to  even  ordinary 
scholarship,  can  afford  to  do  without  them.” 

In  the  Oct.  4th  Broadway  Journal  Poe  paid  attention 
to  William  Gilmore  Simms’  collection  of  tales  “The 
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Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,”  which  he  voted  “  the  most 
American  of  American  books.”  Of  the  author  was 
added :  “  Mr.  Simms  has  exercised  .  .  .  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  literature  of  his  country  ...  es¬ 
pecially  ...  its  Southern  regions.” 

In  referring  to  William  A.  Jones’  attacks  on  lack 
of  humor  in  American  authors,  also  stating  “the 
French  have  no  humor,”  Poe’s  forceful  comment  was: 
“  Let  him  pray  Heaven  that  in  Hades  he  fall  not  into 
the  clutches  of  Moliere,  of  Rabelais,  of  Voltaire!”  In 
the  Oct.  nth  Broadzvay  Journal  review  of  Amanda 
M.  Edmond’s  “  Broken  Vow  and  Other  Poems,”  Poe 
looked  in  vain  “  for  one  spark  of  poetic  fire.”  In  the 
same  issue,  as  to  Charles  J.  Ingersoll's  “  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  War  of  1812,”  was,  “It  is  rather 
a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  .  .  .  than  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  it  ” ;  Poe’s  code  demanded  exact  titles. 

With  editorial  duties,  reviews  and  aside  money- 
writings  for  other  periodicals  of  prior  mention,  also 
his  consumptive  wife’s  distressing  cough  giving  neither 
of  them  but  little  rest,  bore  down  upon  Poe’s  nervous 
tension  with  special  weight  about  this  time,  and  in  a 
way  described  by  his  “  Angel  of  the  Odd,”  already 
quoted,  when  the  hero  through  various  incidents  finds 
himself  hanging  to  a  floating  balloon  by  his  right 
hand  and  his  left  arm  hopelessly  broken.  This  con¬ 
dition  seems  a  true  reflex  of  Poe’s  physical  and  mental 
states  when  he,  as  third  choice,  was  invited -to  give 
an  original  poem  before  a  Boston  Lyceum  audience, 
>  Oct.  1 6th,  1845.  In  this  connection  Mr,  Whitty  calls 
attention  to  “  A  Remembrance  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,” 
signed  “C.”  —  N.  W.  Coffin,  corresponding  secretary 
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of  Boston  Lyceum  —  in  Boston  Journal,  Dec.  5>  1868. 
Some  of  its  interesting  items  are,  that  in  the  good  old 
days  when  the  Lyceum  was  young,  popular,  and  lec¬ 
tures  growing  in  favor,  the  sudden  advent  of  the  “  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library  Association  ”  of  young  Bostonians 
spurred  the  Lyceum  efforts  in  obtaining  Mr.  Emerson’s 
six  lectures  on  “  Representative  Men,”  essays  of 
“  crystalline  brilliancy.”  Both  organizations  had  an 
introductory  address  and  poem  at  the  opening  of  each 
course.  Previously  used  items  were  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  find  an  able  man  to  write  an  address  on  no 
special  subject  for  exciting  expectation  and  able  critics 
was  no  easy  task.  As  to  the  poem,  that  required  skil¬ 
ful  Parnassian  flight  which  was  likely  to  cast  the  haz¬ 
ardous  writer  into  some  wayside  ditch.  While  the 
subject  of  orator-poet  held  its  depressing  sway  over  the 
Lyceum  mentors  by  regrets  from  eminent  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  Minister  Cushing  to  China  returned  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  fresh,  and  fair  prey  for  Lyceum  Lec¬ 
ture  toils,  and  gave  an  admirable  lecture  on  China.  But 
for  the  poet,  requests  began  at  the  top.  of  those  times ; 
but  Longfellow  with  grace  and  reckless  disregard  for 
$50  declined.  Hoping  to  get  Lowell  for  less,  the 
thrifty  committee  were  surprised  when  he  refused  that 
amount.  So  Poe,  then  at  the  apex  of  his  popularity, 
was  formally  invited;  and  in  due  time  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  in  a  clear,  round  hand,  was  received.  Mr. 
Stoddard  noted  that  Poe  accepted  “  with  the  intention 
of  writing  a  poem  before  the  evening  for  delivery  came, 
but  his  mind  refused  to  honor  the  draft  .  .  .  [then] 
presented  upon  it.”  And  in  this  dilemma  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Osgood.  Dr.  Griswold 
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stated  of  this  Poe  incident:  “  When  he  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Lyceum  he  intended  to  write  an  original 
poem,  upon  a  subject  which  he  said  haunted  his  imagi¬ 
nation  for  years  ” ;  another  record  noted  this  subject  as 
“  The  Bells.”  But  cares  and  illness  delayed  Poe’s,poem- 
writing  until  a  week  before  the  lecture  date,  when  he 
wrote  Mrs.  Osgood:  “  You  compose  with  such  facility 
.  .  .  you  can  easily  furnish  me,  .  .  .  soon  enough,  a 
poem  that  shall  equal  my  reputation.  For  the  love  of 
God  I  beseech  you  to  help  me  in  this  extremity.” 
Mrs.  Osgood  wrote  him  kindly,  that  she  would  try, 
but,  being  an  invalid,  failed.  The  fragment  of  what 
she  tried  to  write.  Dr.  Griswold  noted  as  “  Lulin ; 
or  the  Diamond  Fay,”  page  89  in  her  last  edition 
of  “  Poems.”  It  reveals  the  desperate  illness  of  its 
writer  and  valid  reasons  for  Poe’s  further  venture 
on  “desperate  seas”  of  this  occasion,  with  his  MS. 
of  “A1  Aaraaf”  and  classic  structure,  but  printed 
in  his  “West  Point,  1831,  Poems.”  However,  Mr, 
Coffin  continued,  that  near  the  opening  date  Poe  was 
written  to  again.  The  evening  and  Pavilion  Hotel 
were  noted  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  him 
for  the  presentation  to  his  audience.  Meanwhile  the 
Lyceum  Lecture  Course  had  been  widely  advertised 
with  “  Poe’s  name  .  .  .  in  big  capitals  as  poet  of  the 
occasion,”  which  resulted  in  the  city  literati  being  “on 
the  qui  vive  for  his  appearance.”  As  to  the  Lyceum 
Lecture  being  widely  advertised  with  “  Poe’s  name  ,  .  . 
in  big  capitals,”  this  statement  must  have  covered  hand¬ 
bills,  fences  or  the  theatre  bulletin-board;  certainly  it 
was  not  in  the  Boston  press  of  near  lecture  dates.  Ex¬ 
cepting  one,  the  October  Boston  papers  gave  but  from 
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about  five  to  nine  lines  in  small,  editorial  type  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  mostly  of  Mr.  Cushing,  and  finished 
with  a  line  or  more  of  Poe,  as  close  research  of  Boston 
press  dates  covering  this  incident  reveals.  But  “  C  ” 
—  Mr.  Coffin  —  continued,  that  at  six  o’clock  on  the 


Pavilion  Hotel,  Corner  Winter  and  Tremont  Streets, 
where  Poe  stayed  in  Boston,  October  16,  1845 
From  Gleason’s  Pictorial,  July  30,  1853 

opening  night  the  committee  called  at  the  Pavilion 
Hotel,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Poe  had  arrived,  when  the 
clerk,  pointing  to  a  gentleman  on  a  settee  across  the 
room,  said,  “  There  he  sits.”  Turning,  sure  enough, 
there  was  the  author  of  “  The  Raven,”  to  whom  they 
introduced  themselves.  Knowing  he  was  not  always 
master  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  scrutiny  was  both 
“  close  and  wise,”  for  after  some  talk  it  led  to  a  dis- 


1.  No.  14  State  St.,  where  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arnold  lived  in  1796  winter. 

2.  Federal  St.  Theatre,  where  Mrs.  Arnold,  her  daughter,  and  David  Poe,  Jr.,  acted. 
The  Odeon,  where  Poe  read  “  A1  Aaraaf”  and  lectured  Oct.  16,  1845. 

3.  No.  62  Carver  St.,  brick  house  where,  1808,  first  poll-tax  record  located  Poe’s 

parents. 

4.  No.  33  Hollis  St.,  frame  house,  second,  i8og,  poll-tax  record  located  Poe’s  parents. 

5.  No.  36  Hollis  St.,  similar  frame  house,  home  of  N.  B.  Doggett, 

6.  Boston  Exchange  Coffee  House,  where  Mrs.  Poe  last  appeared  in  Boston. 

7.  Along  the  Boston  wharves,  familiar  to  Poe  in  1827. 

8.  Bowles  &  Dearborn  Bookstore,  No.  72  Washington  St. 

9.  Calvin  F.  S.  Thomas’  printing  office,  No.  70  Washington  St.,  where  “Tamerlane 

and  Other  Poems”  was  printed  in  1827.  +  The  Old  State  House. 

10.  Pavilion  Hotel,  Tremont  St.,  near  Winter,  where  Poe  stayed  Oct.  10,  1845. 

11.  No.  16  State  St.,  Daily  Mail  office,  1842.  12.  Poe  Square,  Boston. 
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covery  by  his  saying-,  “  Come  into  my  room  and  I  will 
get  my  MS.  and  go  with  you.”  They  followed,  and 
sat  on  his  bed  while  he  unstrapped  the  trunk,  but  he 
soon  said,  “  I  am  afraid  I  have  left  it.”  Jumping  up 
excitedly  his  callers  exclaimed :  “  Goodness  gracious, 
Mr.  Poe,  it  can’t  be!”  With  utter  hopelessness,  he 
replied:  “It  is  indeed  so,  Sir.”  On  the  floor  beside 
him,  both  callers  carefully  went  through  the  “  abundant 
wardrobe,”  they  thought,  for  one  night’s  stay,  but 
they  could  not  take  into  account  Poe’s  call  for  aid 
en  route  at  Mrs.  Osgood’s  —  but  in  vain.  However, 
“  thinking  the  MS.  might  be  in  the  trunk-top  and 
drawing  therefrom  an  extra  pair  of  boots,  the  MS. 
appeared  after  the  loss  of  half  an  hour.  Taking 
Poe  by  the  arm  the  Lyceum  circuit  was  made  be¬ 
tween  dusk  and  lamp-light  and  the  poet  reached  the 
Odeon  desk  “  in  best  possible  condition.”  The  Odeon 
was  one  of  several  later  names  given  Old  Federal 
Street  Theatre,  upon  which  stage  Poe’s  parents  played 
so  often  and  the  last  time  during  the  late  spring  of 
1809.  Mr.  “  C-”  noted,  that  the  audience  was  excellent 
—  in  1845  —  and  received  Mr.  Cushing’s  address  as 
it  was  deserved.  On  rising,  Mr.  Poe  was  greeted  with 
“hearty  applause”  elicited  by  his  interesting  personality 
and  literary  reputation,  including  “  The  Raven,”  then  in 
everybody’s  mind.  With  good  voice  and  clear  articu¬ 
lation  he  began  reading,  as  a  preface  to  his  poem,  a 
long,  critical  essay  on  lyric  poetry  which,  it  is  said, 
wearied  and  disappointed  his  hearers,  eager  for  the 
“poem  ”  which,  the  record  runs,  “was  not  a  whit  bet¬ 
ter,”  but,  being  clear  and  comprehensible,  was  favored 
more  than  its  mystical,  involved  preface ;  but  with  re- 
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citing  “  fifty  lines  all  interest  was  lost  ”  by  those  Solons 
of  “Modern  Athens  ”  in  subjects  whose  MSS.,  scholars’ 
and  collectors’  estimates  now  claim,  are  worth  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold.  Then  the  Lyceum  Man¬ 
agers  were  embarrassed,  and  the  economical  member 
was  seen  to  fidget  in  his  seat.  Fortunately,  when 
Poe  concluded,  a  good  diplomatic  friend  suggested  his 
repeating  “  ‘  The  Raven  '  — which  he  did  well.”  As  to 
Poe’s  perplexing  verses  of  “A1  Aaraaf  ”  read  on  this 
occasion,  a  lad,  then  in  his  audience  —  the  late  Col. 
Thos.  W.  Higginson  —  said:  “They  produced  no  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  until  Poe  began  the  maiden’s  song 
.  .  .  his  tones  had  been  softening  to  a  finer  melody 
.  .  .  and  when  he  came  to,  — 

‘  Ligeia  !  Ligeia  ! 

My  beautiful  one! 

Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run,’ 

his  voice  seemed  attenuated  to  the  finest  golden  thread ; 
the  audience  became  hushed,  and,  as  it  were,  breath¬ 
less;  there  seemed  no  life  in  the  hall  but  his;  and 
every  syllable  was  accentuated  with  such  delicacy,  and 
sustained  with  such  sweetness,  as  I  have  never  heard 
equalled  by  other  lips.  .  .  .  When  the  lyric  ended,  it 
was  like  the  ceasing  of  the  gypsy’s  chant  in  Browning’s 
‘  Flight  of  the  Duchess  ’ ;  I  remember  nothing  more, 
except  in  walking  back  to  Cambridge  my  comrades 
and  I  felt  that  we  had  been  under  the  spell  of  some 
wizard.  Indeed  I  feel  much  the  same,  in  retrospect, 
to  this  day.”  So  was  Higginson,  the  cultured  scholar, 
charmed  for  life  bv  the  genius  of  a  man  for  whom 
he  had  but  passing  admiration.  When  Poe  with  his 
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$50  was  well  on  his  way  home  to  New  York,  the 
son  of  General  R.  M.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina, 
gave  Mr.  “  C.”  a  copy  of  Poe’s  1831,  West  Point  Ed.  of 
“Poems.”  And  it  seemed  needful  for  Lieut.  Saunders 
to  point  out  “A1  Aaraaf,”  one  of  these  poems,  as  that 
recited  by  Poe  to  his  Boston  Lyceum  audience.  This 
needed  revelation  brought  fairly,  perhaps,  the  charge 
of  “  unfairness”  on  the  part  of  Poe,  who  was  expected 
to  write  a  special  poem  for  this  event.  The  truth  was, 
Poe,  utterly  worn  out,  was  unable  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  special  work,  and  in  desperate  need  of  money 
was  trapped  thereby  into  giving  text  of  prior  use,  as 
happened  with  Lowell  forty  years  or  more  later.  But 
with  far  better  excuse  was  Poe’s  precedent  in  failure, 
of  original  material,  made.  Editor  Eugene  Eield 
noted,65  “Eorty  years  after  ...  an  eminent  Bostonian, 
invited  to  deliver  a  new  and  original  address  before  a 
Chicago  audience  (the  occasion  being  Washington’s 
Birthday),  accepted  the  invitation  and  recited  a  lec¬ 
ture  which  he  had  written  and  delivered  some  years 
previously  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
students  of  a  Scotch  University!  In  other  words,  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Russell  Lowell  played  upon  Chicago,  in 
1887,  a  trick  similar  to  that  played  by  Edgar  A.  Poe 
upon  Boston,”  —  Oct.  16,  1845. 

Poe’s  real  misfortune  was  baiting  issues  in  his 
Broadway  Journal  with  some  Boston  papers.  This  act 
marked  an  incident  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
sooner  forgotten.  However,  the  charge  of  “childish¬ 
ness,”  as  to  Poe,  seems  equally  merited  by  some  Bos¬ 
ton  press  notices  of  this  Lyceum  incident.  Of  it,  the 
Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveler  gave  one-half  column, 
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of  which  the  last  paragraph  was  of  Poe,  wherein  was, 
the  audience  “  seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  the 
poetry"  and  “could  not  be  detained.”  The  Boston 
Journal,  Oct.  17,  1845,  pointedly  noted  that  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing  stated  that  the  United  States  had  achieved  her 
political,  but  not  her  intellectual  independence.  The 
writer  of  this  notice  did  not  stay  to  hear  Poe’s  poem. 
The  Boston  Daily  Mail,  Oct.  18,  1845,  stated:  “The 
Transcript  thinks  Mr.  Cushing’s  .  .  .  Address  before 
the  Lyceum  .  .  .  was  ‘  a  slim  affair  written,  .  .  .  for 
popular  effect,  and  .  .  .  one  long  laudation  of  U.  States 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.”  There  was  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Poe,  but  plenty  of  “  Negro  serenaders,  the 
circus,  balls,”  etc.  The  Boston  Transcript,  Oct.  17, 
1845,  demolished  “A1  Aaraaf  ”  and  its  writer  as 
“A  Failure”  with  “a  suspension  of  interest,  merely, 
until  the  next  lecture  by  Henry  Norman  Hudson  ” 
(on  Shakespeare),  whose  good  points  Poe  named  “a 
happy  talent  for  the  fanciful  .  .  .  unexpected”  and 
his  bad  points  “legion.”  In  Saturday,  Oct.  18,  1845, 
Transcript,  in  one  half-column,  all  Poe’s  productions 
were  stated  to  be  “  replete  with  the  same  kind  of  life 
as  a  watch,”  and  were  mentioned  his  apologetic  lecture 
preface,  his  plagiarism  hobby  and  himself  as  a  critic. 
In  the  October  29th  issue  was  noted  Poe’s  “  quizs” 
on  “Bostonians.”  And  to  “  That  Poem  ”  was  added, 
that  Boston  thought  its  writer  —  as  the  Broadway  poet 
—  like  the  immortal  Barbello,  of  Rome,  should  be 
“  ‘  crowned  with  a  cabbage  in  the  Capitol.’  See  Roscoe, 
Leo  X.  Let  all  sprouting  poets  lay  the  story  to 
heart.”  These  editorial  lines  —  about  twenty-two, 
written  by  Henry  Norman  Hudson,  screened  by  Miss 
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Walter's  Transcript  —  were  in  “Reply”  to  Poe’s 
Broadway  Journal  reference  to  his  “  childish  effort 
[early  writing  of  “  A1  Aaraaf  ”]  for  the  amusement  of 
Bostonians.”  It  seems  that  Miss  Walter  with  some 
friends  left  the  Odeon,  during  Poe’s  recital  of  “  A1 
Aaraaf”;  but  “That  Poem”  was  pardoned  as  “a 
juvenile”  effort  by  this  lady’s  Transcript.  Perhaps 
this  scoring,  and  the  “cabbage”  coronation  (sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Hudson)  of  the  writer  of  “  A1  Aaraaf,” 
moved  Poe  in  November  22nd  Broadway  Journal  to  an 
irritated  expression  of  “  Frogpondians  ”  (as  he  named 
“Bostonians”),  with  this  special  mention  of  Miss 
Walter:  “She  defends  our  poem  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  ‘  juvenile,’  and  we  think  the  more  of  her 
defence  because  she  herself  has  been  juvenile  so  long 
as  to  be  a  judge  of  juvenility  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  forgive 
her.  .  .  .  You  are  .  .  .  delightful  .  .  .  and  your 
heart  is  in  the  right  place — would  to  Heaven  that  we 
could  always  say  the  same  thing  of  your  wig!”  Poe, 
however  goaded,  seldom  descended  to  personalities ; 
but  pushed  to  such  points,  he  became  Voltairian  in 
returning  double-edged  thrusts  with  telling  aims  at 
his  tormentors.  It  transpires  that  Mr.  Hudson’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  Poe’s  “wicked”  words  inspired  a  November 
24,  T845,  letter  from  H.  N.  Hudson  to  Mr.  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck,  one  of  Poe’s  best  friends.  Some  items 
of  this  letter  are:66 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  write  you  this  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  Mr.  Poe’s  friends  in  this  city,  who  are  shocked 
.  .  .  at  his  late  remarks  on  Miss  Walter.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  anything  so  mean,  and  dirty 
and  wicked,  as  his  last  paper.  Miss  Walter  is  one  of 
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the  most  respectable  young  ladies  in  Boston ;  and  her 
paper  ...  is,  indeed,  the  family  newspaper  of  the  city. 

Here  Mr.  Hudson  saddled  his  hearsay  designation 
of  Poe’s  course,  in  the  comment  of  “perfectly  damn¬ 
able,”  on  one  of  his  best  “friends”  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  and  concluded  as  to  Poe,  with 
this  revelation  : 

As  for  remarks  on  Mr.  Poe  in  the  Transcript,  the  most 
offensive  of  them  were  not  written  by  Miss  Walter,  but 
by  myself.  The  truth  is,  I  .  .  .  think,  that  Mr.  Poe’s 
conduct  here,  whatever  ...  its  merit  as  a  hoax,  was  ut¬ 
terly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman :  a  disgrace  to 
the  name  of  literature.  .  .  . 

H.  N.  Hudson. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  Mr.  Hudson 
seemed  so  willing  for  his  Lecture's  mention  in  the 
Transcript’s  notings  of  Poe,  and  unwilling  to  place 
those  “  most  offensive  ”  remarks  of  him  over  the  name 
of  “  H.  N.  Hudson  ”  in  that  paper.  Evidently  this 
fantastic,  cavalier  letter- tilting  —  on  stab  in  the  dark 
order  —  was  wisely  relegated  beyond  Broadway  Jour¬ 
nal’s  reach  of  this  gentleman’s  lectures,  and  into  Mr. 
Duyckinck’s  hoped  for  Literary  World  notice.  Mr.  T. 
O.  Mabbott  aptly  states  his  doubts  as  to  Poe  ever 
having  seen  this  letter-curiosity  from  H.  N.  Hudson, 
because  “  Poe’s  relations  with  Whipple  were  friendly.” 
The  sum  total  of  Poe’s  sins  of  this  Boston  episode 
is  in  easy  reach  of  readers  in  about  all  editions  of  his 
printed  works.  Scorings  of  his  “A1  Aaraaf,”  as  “a 
miserable  production,”  and  all  his  “  rhyme  and  prose” 
termed  “hoax,”  continued  in  the  Transcript  issues 
of  Oct.  30,  31,  Nov.  4,  and  13,  in  battledore  and 
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shuttlecock  order  with  his  Broadway  Journal  prints. 
As  men  can  neither  whine  nor  weep  for  the  world’s 
sympathy,  Poe  took  the  turn  tactless  genius  suggested 
—  for  this  lapse  most  keenly  felt  in  his  failure  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  special  poem —  by  bravado  expression  of  “  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Bostonians  ”  67  appearing  in  the  Nov.  ist  and 
22nd,  1845,  dates  of  Broadway  Journal.  This  article 
concluded :  “  Over  a  bottle  of  champagne,  that  night, 
we  confessed  to  .  .  .  Cushing,  Whipple,  [ Henry  Nor- 
man~\  Hudson,  Fields  and  a  few  .  .  .  natives  who  swear 
not  altogether  by  the  frog-pond  .  .  .  the  soft  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  hoax,  Et  hinc  illae  irac,  [which  Mr. 
F.  H.  Chase  suggests  as  from  Horace’s  “Hinc  illae 
lacrimae ”  Epistle,  I,  1,  99,  and  translates,  “Hence 
these  tears,”  Poe’s  irac  meaning  “those  outburst  of 
anger.”  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  adds :  “  Poe  also  had 
in  mind  a  Virgilian  phrase  Tantaene  animis  celestibus 
iracf  and  mixed  the  two.”]  We  should  have  waited  a 
couple  of  days.”  However,  two  Boston  papers  did  her 
own  intellectuality  and  Poe  some  justice.  In  the  Oct. 
17th  issue  of  the  Advertiser  and  Patriot  was:  “The 
Odeon  was  .  .  .  crowded  last  evening  on  .  .  .  the 
opening  of  the  Lyceum’s  .  .  .  lectures.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Cushing’s  address  was  ...  a  contrast  of  American 
and  English  systems  of  politics  resulting  strongly  in  the 
advantage  of  our  country.  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe  followed 
Mr.  Cushing.  In  a  few  remarks  ...  he  explained  his 
view  of  the  province  of  poetry*  as  his  excuse  for  not 
delivering  a  didactic  poem.  After  other  apologies  for 
the  insufficiency  of  his  performance  he  announced  its 
subject,  ‘  The  Star  of  Tycho  Brahe,’  .  .  .  the  ‘  Messen¬ 
ger  Star  of  the  Deity.’  .  .  . 
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‘  Away  from  Heaven's  eternity,  but  far,  oh  far  from  Hell !  ’ 
By  request  Mr.  Poe  then  recited  his  poem  ‘  The 
Raven.’ 

In  the  Boston  Courier ,  Oct.  18,  1845,  was  this 
editorial : 

[For  the  Courier] 

Mr.  Poe’s  Poem 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Poe  delivered  his  poem  be¬ 
fore  the  Boston  Lyceum,  to  (what  we  should  have  con¬ 
ceived,  from  first  appearance)  a  highly  intelligent  and 
respectable  audience.  He  prefaced  it  with  twenty  minutes 
of  introductory  prose,  showing  that  there  existed  no  such 
thing  as  didactic  poetry,  ...  all  real  poetry  must  pro¬ 
ceed  and  emanate  directly  from  truth,  dictated  by  pure 
taste.  The  poem,  called  “  The  Messenger  Star,”  was  an 
elegant  and  classical  production,  based  on  the  right  prin¬ 
ciples,  containing  the  essence  of  true  poetry  mingled 
with  a  gorgeous  imagination,  exquiste  painting,  every 
charm  of  metre,  and  a  graceful  delivery.  .  .  .  The  de¬ 
licious  word-painting  of  some  of  its  scenes  brought 
vividly  to  our  recollection  Keats’  “  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,” 
and  parts  of  “  Paradise  Lost.” 

That  it  was  not  appreciated  by  the  audience,  was  very 
evident,  by  their  uneasiness  and  continual  exits  in  num¬ 
bers  at  a  time.  Common  courtesy,  we  should  think,  would 
have  suggested  .  .  .  the  politeness  of  hearing  it  through, 
though  it  .  .  .  proved  Heathen  Greek  to  them ;  after,  too, 
the  author  had  expressed  his  doubts  of  his  ability,  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  poem  for  a  Boston  audience.  That  it  was  in¬ 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  we  take  the  liberty  to  deny. 
.  .  .  If  we  are  to  have  a  poem  why  not  have  the  true 
thing,  recognized  as  such,  .  .  .  written  for  people  that 
can  appreciate  .  .  .  \ poems |  as  well  as  individuals  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false. 

We  hope  Mr.  Poe  will  publish  his  poem,  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  those  that  were  not  present,  to  read  and 
admire  it. 
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So  stood  Editor  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  who 
had  seen  Poe’s  brilliant  mother,  for  her  son  Oct. 
18,  1845.  Evidently  the  Courier  editor  judged  this 
poem  from  hearing  the  author  recite  it ;  as  urging, 
its  print  would  indicate  no  issue  of  it  being  read  by 
him  nor  his  having  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
Poe.  But  the  stubborn  fact  of  its  unknown  print  of 
fourteen  years  to  this  able  and  well-known  editor 
forcefully  reveals  how  Bostonians  had  effectually 
blanked  literary  recognition  to  the  living  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  In  sequence  of  this  statement,  one  October,  1845, 
Transcript  date  noted  from  Louisville  Journal  on  Poe- 
Boston  incident :  “  How  he  is  catching  it,”  —  Poe  call¬ 
ing  it  “a  hoax,”  and  the  Boston  Transcript  naming 
Poe’s  prose  and  verse  as  such,  in  ten  lines.  Thus 
pathetically  vanished  Poe’s  prospects  for  literary  rec¬ 
ognition  in  Boston  —  his  native  city  —  aside  from 
such  rare  souls  as  Longfellow,  Holmes  and  young 
Higginson.  Among  editors  of  other  localities  noting 
this  incident,  came  this  far  cry  from  Joseph  M.  Field, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Reveille:  “The  Broadway  Journal  is 
edited  and  owned  solely  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe.  If  he 
had  as  much  tact  as  talent,  he  would  make  success  for 
half  a  dozen  papers.” 

Oct.  24,  1845,  seemed  of  special  significance  to  Poe 
on  several  scores,  but  most  important  was  his  becom¬ 
ing  sole  owner  of  the  Broadzvoy  Journal  by  reason  of 
Mr.  Bisco  making  over  his  interest  for  a  note  of  $50 
from  Poe,  endorsed  by  Horace  Greeley  —  a  one¬ 
time  writer  on  political  topics  for  Poe’s  Journal, 
writes  Professor  Woodberry;  and  also,  that  when 
due,  “  the  note  was  paid  by  Greeley.’'  His  com- 
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ments,  of  more  forceful  wit  than  feeling,  on  this  fact 
were : 68 

A  gushing  youth  once  wrote  me  to  this  effect : 

Dear  Sir  :  Among  your  literary  treasures,  you  have 
doubtless  preserved  several  autographs  of  our  country's 
late  lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  If  so,  and  you  can 
spare  one,  please  inclose  it  to  me,  and  receive  thanks  of 
yours  truly. 

I  promptly  responded,  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir  :  Among  my  literary  treasures  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  exactly  one  autograph  of  our  country’s  late 
lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  is  his  note  of  hand  for 
fifty  dollars,  with  my  indorsement  across  the  back.  It 
cost  me  exactly  $50.75  (including  protest),  and  you  may 
have  it  for  half  that  amount. 

Yours  respectfully, 

That  autograph,  I  regret  to  say,  remains  on  my  hands, 
and  is  still  for  sale  at  first  cost,  despite  the  lapse  of  time 
and  depreciation  of  currency. 

Today  Mr.  Greeley  might  have  obtained  its  face  value 
several  times  over.  In  over  600  pages  of  “  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Busy  Life,”  this  Poe-incident  seems  the 
only  mention  Mr.  Greeley  made  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
the  peerless  litterateur  of  their  time. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Madigan,  New  York  City,  curiously  turns 
to  light  a  Poe-Greeley  note  dated : 

New  York,  October  24,  1845. 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
or  his  order,  Fifty  dollars  for  value  received. 

Horace  Greeley. 

62  Nassau  Street,  Corner  Spruce. 

$50.  =  Oct.  24  —  Dec.  26. 

14—11 
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Across  the  reverse  of  this  note  was :  “  Pay  to 
Bearer,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  David  Harriot  (endorsed  by 
Poe)."  Mr.  Madigan,  Sept.  28,  1915.  noted,  “David 
Harriot  befriended  Poe";  Mr.  Madigan  added,  that 
this  note  was  given  years  ago  by  Greeley's  sister  — 


Editor  Horace  Greeley 
(1811-1872) 

From  an  old  print 


widow  of  John  F.  Cleveland,  long  time  treasurer  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  —  to  Frances  Walker,  from 
whom  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Madigan. 

This  note  seems  to  show  that  even  Greeley  did  not 
pay  promptly  for  Poe’s  productions. 
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Poe’s  dream  of  owning  a  periodical  had  at  last  come 
true ;  but  with  no  capital  other  than  his  wits  to  carry 
on  this  literary  venture,  his  appeals  were  fervent  and 
many  in  its  behalf.  With  this  hope  in  mind,  Oct  26, 
1845,  he  wrote: 

My  Dear  Griswold,  —  Will  you  aid  me  at  a  pinch  .  .  . 
one  of  the  greatest  .  .  .  conceivable?  .  .  .  After  a  pro¬ 
digious  deal  of  maneuvering,  [in  which  Poe  but  followed, 
yet  outwitted  Briggs]  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
“  Broadwav  Journal  ”  entirely  within  my  own  control.  It 
will  be  a  fortune  to  me  if  I  can  hold  it  —  and  I  can  .  .  . 
easily  with  a  very  trifling  aid  from  my  friends.  May  I 
count  you  as  one?  Lend  me  $50,  and  you  shall  never 
have  cause  to  regret  it. 

Truly  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  same  day  Poe  wrote : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  When  you  were  in  New 
York,  I  made  .  .  .  endeavors  to  meet  you,  but  .  .  .  was 
forced  to  go  to  Boston.  I  stand  much  in  need  of  your 
aid. 

Poe  repeated  his  appeal  made  to  Dr.  Griswold  for 
the  Broadzvay  Journal,  and  concluded  with  a  request 
for  “a  small  loan  —  say  $50’’  to  be  “punctually”  re¬ 
turned  “  in  three  months.”  In  Mr.  Kennedy’s  Decem¬ 
ber  1  st  reply  was  : 

Dear  Poe:  T  was  in  Virginia  when  your  letter  came, 
.  .  .  which  will  account  for  my  delay  in  acknowledging 
it.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  your  success  .  .  . 
and  am  an  attentive  reader  of  what  comes  from  your  pen. 
You  have  acquired  a  very  honorable  reputation  in  letters, 
but  nothing  less  than  T  predicted  at  the  time  of  our  first 
acquaintance.  When  in  New  York,  a  month  ago,  I  called 
at  your  “  Broadway  Journal  ”  establishment  in  the  hope 
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of  meeting  you,  but  was  told  you  were  just  setting  out 
for  Providence,  .  .  .  [ en  route  to  Boston  for  poem  aid, 
Mrs.  Osgood  was  unable  to  supply.]  I  trust  you  turn 
the  “  Journal  ”  to  a  good  account.  It  would  have  given 
me  pleasure  to  assist  you  in  this  enterprise  .  .  .  but  that 
T  could  not  do.  Good  wishes  are  ...  all  the  capital  I 
have  for  such  speculations.  I  hear  of  you  very  often, 
...  I  perceive  you  have  some  enemies,  it  may  gratify  you 
to  know  that  you  also  have  a  good  array  of  friends. 
When  it  falls  in  your  way  to  visit  Baltimore  both  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  myself  would  be  much  pleased  to  receive 
you  on  our  old  terms  of  familiar  acquaintance  and  regard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 

In  the  Oct.  25,  1845,  Broadway  Journal  Poe  re¬ 
viewed  “Songs  of  Our  Land  and  Other  Poems’'  by 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hewitt,  whom  his  “Literati”  noted  as 
“  known  entirely  through  her  contributions  to  our  peri¬ 
odical  literature.”  In  her  work  was  found  “  a  keen 
sense  of  poetic  excellences.  In  character  she  is  sincere, 
fervent,  benevolent,  ...  in  manner,  .  .  .  gentle,”  —  and 
in  person,  she  was  “  tall,  slender,  with  black  hair  and 
large  gray  eyes.”  Prior  May,  Poe  and  Virginia  had 
personally  met  Mrs.  Hewitt  of  later  touches  in  their 
lives.  This  date  Journal  also  gave  Poe’s  commenda¬ 
tion  of  “Alice  Ray  ”  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale;  he  noted 
that  she  had  “  been  long  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  vigorous  writers  in  America  ...  in 
poetry  and  prose  ” ;  his  details  closed  with  “  the  poem 
is  truly  beautiful.”  Poe’s  versatility  placed  in  this 
issue  “The  Fine  Arts”  mention  of  “La  Sortie  du 
Bain”;  and  this  noting  of  it  —  “human  figures  dis¬ 
figure  a  landscape” — gives  a  reflex  of  his  views  on 
scenic  art.  Part  I  of  “  Boston  and  Bostonians  ”  claimed 
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space  in  the  November  ist  issue  of  Broadway  Journal. 
Concerning  his  review  of  Mrs.  Hewitt’s  work,  Nov. 
ioth  she  wrote  him  : 

Dear  Mr.  Poe:  Permit  me  to  tell  you  how  much  your 
very,  very  kind  and  encouraging  notice  of  my  volume  has 
gratified  me.  The  Broadway  Journal  was  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  my  fear,  .  .  .  judge  then  of  the  measure  and 
quality  of  my  delight  on  finding  I  had  passed  the  strait 
in  safety ! 

It  seems  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  who  had  discovered  Poe’s 
mental  force  when  her  son  was  with  him  at  West 
Point,  had  also  pleasantly  written  Poe,  for  in  his 
October  26,  1845,  reply  was:  “I  have  been  a  week 
absent  from  the  city,  and  .  .  .  overwhelmed  with  busi¬ 
ness  since  my  return  —  may  I  beg  you  ...  to  pardon 
my  seeming  discourtesy  in  not  sooner  thanking  you 
for  your  sweet  poem;  and  .  .  .  high  honor  you  con¬ 
fer  on  me  in  your  proposed  volume?  Command  me, 
my  Dear  Madam,  in  all  things,”  etc. 

For  November,  1845,  Godey’s  Poe  reviewed  Cor¬ 
nelius  MatheAvs’  “  Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Manhat¬ 
tan.”  It  was  voted  “an  emblematical  romance  of 
homely  life  .  .  .  original  in  conception,  conduct  and 
tone”  —  of  which  nine  out  of  ten  readers  will  fail  to 
find  “the  meaning.”  November  Graham’s  claimed 
Poe’s  tale,  “The  System  of  Dr.  Tarr  and  Professor 
Fether,”  noted  by  one  scholarly  critic  as  “an  absurd 
mad-house  grotesque.”  But  the  writer  of  “  Poe  the 
Humorist”69  calls  this  tale  “so  unique  in  conception 
that  it  will  live  as  long  as  ‘The  Jumping  Frog.’  On 
that  story  alone  Poe’s  reputation  as  a  humorist  must 
stand  secure.” 
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On  the  first  November,  1845,  issue  °f  Broadway 
Journal  Poe's  name  appeared  as  “  sole  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor.”  In  sequence  followed,  that  talented  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold  seemed  to  present  as  many  facets  of  character, 


Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale  (1788-1879) 


apparently,  as  did  the  rarer  genius  of  Poe,  whose  re¬ 
quest  for  his  Journal  moved  Griswold  to  open  his 
heart  and  purse  to  this  venture,  as  appeared  in  Poe’s 
Nov.  1,  1845,  letter  to: 

My  Dear  Griswold:  Thank  you  for  the  $25.  And 
since  you  will  allow  me  to  draw  upon  you  for  the  other 
half  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  needed  ...  1  am  just  as  grateful  as 
if  it  were  all  in  hand,  —  for  my  friends  here  have  acted 
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generously  by  me.  Don't  have  any  more  doubts  of  my 
success.  1  am,  .  .  .  preparing  an  article  about  you  for 
the  B.  J.,  in  which  I  do  you  justice  —  which  is  all  you  can 
ask  of  any  one. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

From  mid-summer,  18.45,  roofage  at  195  East 
Broadway,  Poe  and  his  little  family  removed  to  85 
Amity  Street,  not  far  from  Washington  Square,  for 
autumn  and  winter.  There,  weary  and  anxious,  he 
wrote : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Duyckinck, — For  the  first  time  during 
two  months  I  find  myself  .  .  .  dreadfully  sick  and  de¬ 
pressed,  but  still  myself.  I  seem  to  have  just  awakened 
from  some  horrible  dream,  in  which  all  was  confusion,  and 
suffering — relieved  only  by  the  constant  sense  of  your 
kindness,  and  that  of  one  or  two  other  considerate  friends. 
I  really  believe  that  I  have  been  mad  —  but  indeed  I  have 
had  abundant  reason  to  be  so.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  a  step  which  will  preserve  me,  for  the  future,  from 
.  .  .  the  troubles  which  have  beset  me.  ...  I  have  need  of 
the  most  active  exertion  to  extricate  myself  from  the  em¬ 
barrassments  into  which  I  have  .  .  .  fallen  —  and  my 
object  in  writing  you  ...  is,  (once  again)  to  beg  your 
aid.  ...  I  find  that  what  I  said  .  .  .  about  the  prospects 
of  the  B.  J.  is  strictly  correct.  The  most  trifling  imme¬ 
diate  relief  would  put  it  on  an  excellent  footing.  ...  I 
want  .  .  .  time  ...  to  look  about  me ;  and  I  think  that 
it  is  in  your  power  to  afford  me  this. 

This  congestion  depression  attack  dated  its  start 
prior  to  the  Poe-Boston  episode ;  and  by  his  own  tell¬ 
ing,  as  totally  unfitted  him  for  writing  a  special  poem 
for  that  occasion  as  it  did  for  making  any  rational 
decision  concerning  his  going  there.  But  being 
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haunted  by  money  needs,  for  his  family  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  this  dipped  the  balance.  Exact  by  habit,  Poe  noted 
to  Mr.  Duyckinck  these  business  accounts :  Drawn  first 
$30  from  Mr.  Wiley,  then  $10  from  Mr.  Duyckinck, 
then  $50  on  account  of  “  Parnassus  ” ;  $20  when  he 
went  to  Boston,  finally  $25;  in  all  $135.  Wiley  owed 
Poe  $75,  —  admitting  1500  tales  were  sold  at  8  cents 
per  copy  —  making  $120;  due,  in  all,  $195-  Cash  de¬ 
ducted,  left  $60  balance  to  Poe.  Mr.  W.  was  to  settle 
in  February.  Poe  continued: 

So  dreadfully  am  I  pressed,  that  I  would  willingly  take 
even  the  $60  actually  due  (in  lieu  of  all  farther  demand), 
than  wait  until  February: — but  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
do  the  best  that  you  can.  Please  send  your  answer  to 
85  Amity  St.  and  believe  me  —  with  most  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  and  ardent  gratitude 

Yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

That  same  Thursday  morning,  Nov.  13th.  Poe  again 
wrote  Mr.  Duyckinck : 

I  am  dreadfully  unwell,  and  fear  that  I  shall  be  very 
seriously  ill.  Some  matters  of  domestic  affliction  have  also 
happened  which  deprive  me  of  what  little  energy  I  have 
left  —  and  I  have  resolved  to  give  up  the  B.  Journal  and 
retire  to  the  country  for  six  months,  or  ...  a  year,  as  the 
sole  means  of  recruiting  my  health  and  spirits. 

Poe  inquired  if  Mr.  D.  or  Mr.  Mathews  might  not 
give  him  a  trifle  for  his  paper — or,  if  not,  he  ven¬ 
tured  a  request  of  $50  advance  on  “  American  Par¬ 
nassus  ”  which  he  would  furnish  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  asked  Mr.  D.  kindly  to  reply  by  bearer.  Mr.  Duyc- 
kinck’s  answer  seems  unknown,  but  Nov.  15th,  Poe 
made  a  second  appeal  to  Dr.  Chivers  for  the  Broad- 
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way  Journal,  and  noted  there  was  only  $140  —  bal¬ 
ance  due  to  Jan.  1,  1846.  And  desperately  he  again, 
Nov.  30th,  wrote  his  relative,  George  Poe,  Jr. : 

Since  .  .  .  you  declined  aiding  me  with  the  loan  of 
$50,  I  have  .  .  .  struggled  against  a  thousand  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  have  succeeded,  ...  in  attaining  a  position  in 
the  world  of  Letters,  of  which,  ...  I  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed.  I  feel  that  I  have  exerted  myself  to  the  ut¬ 
most —  and  because  I  believe  that  you  will  appreciate 
my  efforts  to  elevate  the  family  name  —  I  now  appeal  to 
you  once  more  for  aid.  ...  I  send  you  .  .  .  “  The 
Broadway  Journal,”  of  which,  hitherto,  I  have  been 
merely  editor,  and  one  third  proprietor.  I  have  lately 
purchased  the  whole  paper  —  and,  if  I  can  retain  it,  it 
will  be  a  fortune  to  me  .  .  .  but  I  have  exhausted  all 
my  resources  in  the  purchase.  .  .  .  The  loan  of  $200. 
would  put  me  above  all  difficulty.  I  refrain  from  saying 
any  more.  .  .” 

This  letter  is  cut  off  after  a  few  more  words. 

Critical  were  the  issues  Dec.  1,  1845,  in  Poe’s  affairs 
that  moved  him  to  write  Fitz-Greene  Flalleck:  l0  “On 
the  part  of  one  or  two  persons  .  .  .  much  embittered 
against  me,  there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  now  being 
made  to  involve  me  in  ruin,  by  destroying  The  Broad- 
wav  Journal.  I  could  easily  frustrate  them,  but  for 
total  want  of  money,  and  of  .  .  .  time  to  procure  it : 

.  .  .  In  this  emergency  —  without  leisure  to  think 
whether  I  am  acting  improperly  —  I  venture  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  you.  The  sum  is  $100.  If  you  could  loan 
me  for  three  months  any  portion  of  it,  I  will  not  be 
ungrateful.”  Mr.  Halleck  generously  sent  this  money, 
which  Poe  was  never  able  to  return.  Probably  Hal¬ 
leck  bore  in  mind  prior  July  25th  note  from  Dr. 
Griswold  in  which  appeared — “I  employed  Mr. 
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Edgar  A.  Poe  to  write  an  essay  on  your  poetry  and  a 
sketch  on  your  history.  I  have  just  read  his  MS.,  and 
I  think  your  friends  will  be  gratified  with  the  article,” 
which  had  appeared  in  Graham's  of  September,  1843. 

Nov.  29,  1845,  Broadway  Journal  was  of  marked 
Poe  interest  in  several  of  its  points.  In  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  with  Poe’s  “embittered”  foes,  were  Mrs.  Os¬ 
good’s  Nov.  22nd  Broadway  Journal  lines  of  prior 
noting  by  these  two : 

“  O  !  they  never  can  know  that  heart  of  thine, 

Who  dare  accuse  thee  of  flirtation!  ”  — 

and  they  were  followed,  in  Nov.  29th  issue,  by  others 
most  appreciative  of  her  poetic  mentor.  Several  of 
latter  date  were : 

“  I  cannot  tell  the  world  how  thrills  my  heart 
To  every  touch  that  flies  thy  lyre  along;  .  .  . 

But  this  I  know  —  in  thine  enchanted  slumbers, 
Heaven’s  poet,  Israfel,  —  with  mistrel  fire  — 

Taught  the  music  on  his  own  sweet  numbers 

And  tuned  —  to  chord  with  his  —  thy  glorious  lyre !  ” 

But  the  “  bright  idea,  or  bright  dear  eye,”  of  Poe’s 
April  26th  “  Impromptu,”  did  not  blind  his  literary 
vision  of  William  W.  Turner’s  translation  of  Profes¬ 
sor  von  Raumer’s  “America  and  the  American 
People,”  which  was  commended  for  “  candor,  .  .  .  desire 
for  truth,  freedom  from  prejudice,  comprehensiveness 
and  masterly  breadth  of  generalization.”  Poe  noted 
the  foreigner’s  gleanings  from  Mr.  Griswold’s  “  Poets 
and  Poetry”  the  “largest”  but  not  the  “best”  book  of 
its  kind;  and,  was  added,  that  the  translator  failed  to 
credit  Mr.  Kirkland  and  “  the  accomplished  Mrs. 
Ellet  ”  for  aid  values  received.  In  this  date  Journal 
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Poe  voted  Victor  Hugo’s  “Notre  Dame’’  “a  work 
of  high  genius  controlled  hy  consummate  art.”  Also, 
of  Tennyson,  as  a  poet,  appeared  that  he  was  “the 
greatest  that  ever  lived.” 

In  the  Dec.  13th  Broadzmy  Journal  was  Poe’s  re¬ 
view  of  Mrs.  Osgood’s  “Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers 
from  New  England,”  of  which  the  reviewer  stated 
that  some  efforts  were  “graceful  pleasantries — -but  no 
more,"  and  in  others  there  was  an  “  indescribable  .  .  . 
grace,  .  .  .  this  charm  of  charms  —  so  magical  ...  so 
irresistible  —  Mrs.  Osgood  preeminently  excels.  ...  It 
is  this  rod  of  the  enchanter  which  throws  open  to  her 
the  road  to  all  hearts.”  In  this  date  of  the  Broadway 
Journal  appeared  “A  Shipwreck,”  called  on  page  399 
of  her  1850  “Poems,”  “I  Launched  a  Bark,”  by 
Mrs.  Osgood.  But  busy-bodies  were  under  way  brew¬ 
ing  mischief  from  these  open-field  press  pleasantries 
between  these  two  good  friends,  and  to  a  degree  that 
Mrs.  Osgood  sent  to  the  Dec.  20th  Broadway  Journal 
some  verses,71  of  which  one  was: 

“  Though  friends  had  warn’d  me  all  the  while, 

And  blamed  my  willing  blindness, 

I  did  not  once  mistrust  your  smile, 

Or  doubt  your  tones  of  kindness.” 

Both  friends  were  quite  willing  all  the  world  and 
his  wife  should  have  public  press  access  to  these  poetical 
expressions  of  mutual  appreciation;  but  the  previous 
November  found  dames’  gossip  led  by  “  the  accom¬ 
plished  Mrs.  Ellet” — -Poe  noted  in  his  29th  No¬ 
vember  issue  —  jealously  on  the  watch  with  whispered 
warnings  concerning  these  prints,  and  Mrs.  Osgood  dis¬ 
mayed,  as  appeared  in  these  last  verses  to  the  Broadway 
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Journal,  Dec.  20,  1845,  so  near  its  pathetic  end.  Mr. 
Whitty  calls  them  “  scolding  verses,”  noting  others 
that  were  not,  which  went  to  January,  1849,  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  and  concerned  Poe.  Also  others  were  written  of 
him  just  prior  to  her  death,  May,  1850,  and  were  in 
that  date  edition  of  her  “  Poems.” 

Returning  to  the  narrative  date,  Dec.  13th,  Broad- 
way  Journal,  its  editor  therein  scored  H.  N.  Hudson’s 
“  Lecture  on  ‘  Lear,’  ”  for  negative  good  points  and 
“  bad  points  .  .  .  legion,”  and  thereby,  innocently  per¬ 
haps,  evened  the  balance  with  Mr.  Hudson’s  “  most 
offensive”  Transcript  prints,  and  letter  as  to  Poe- 
Boston  October  episode  —  to  Mr.  Duyckinck.  In  this 
Dec.  13th  date  Journal,  Poe  also  gave  some  sharp  com¬ 
ments  on  The  Harbinger,  edited  by  “  The  Brook  Farm 
Phalanx,”  for  plucking  his  poems,  including  “  The 
Raven,”  bare,  of  but  scant  favor;  and  fearing  their 
writer  courted  that  power  Tennyson  pictured  in, — 

“  A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain, 

That  did  love  beauty  only,  (beauty  seen 
In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind,)” 

Poe  quoted  this  Harbinger  critique  on  himself  and 
closed  his  “  Brook  Farm  Phalanx  ”  review  with  :  “  We 
do  trust  that,  in  future,  ‘  The  Snook  Farm  Phalanx  ’ 
will  never  have  any  opinion  of  us  at  all.” 

Poe  offered  to  apologize  if  he  had  offended,  provided 
he  was  given  that  chance  at  his  office,  304  Broadway. 
But  records  show  that  Hawthorne,  too,  made  quite 
as  caustic  comments  concerning  this  same  Brook  Farm 
company  of  transcendentalists.  However,  more  than 
likely  during  Poe’s  depression  spell,  of  the  October 
fiasco  at  Boston,  still  unbroken  in  November,  he  was 
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brooding  over  “The  Facts  in  the  Valdemar  Case” 
which  Professor  Woodberry  thinks  a  tale  “  which,  for 
mere  physical  disgust  and  foul  horror,  has  no  rival  in 
literature.”  Another  record  is:  “If  Poe  used  the 
horrible  to  shadow  forth  the  deeper  meaning  of  things, 
then  his  tales  may  be  judged  by  the  artistic  nature  of 
his  conceptions  and  the  skill  with  which  these  con¬ 
ceptions  are  bodied  forth.”  This  tale  appeared  in  the 
American  Whig  Review,  December,  1845. 

It  was  copied  far  and  wide,  and  created,  in  the  line 
of  “  Mesmeric  Revelations,”  much  home  and  foreign 
cfiscusision.72  Some  of  it  was  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Collyer,  the  well-known  Boston  mesmerist, 
as  contributor  to  The  Zoist.  It  also  claimed  scientific 
attention  in  the  London  weekly,  Popular  Record  of 
Modern  Science,  and  the  Morning  Post  of  that  city. 
Concerning  the  excitement  created  by  what  Poe  called 
his  “  Valdemar  Case  hoax,”  Miss  Barrett,  later 
Mrs.  Browning,  noted  as  a  tale  of  his  “  going 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  about  mesmerism, 
throwing  us  all  into  ‘  most  admired  disorder,’  and 
dreadful  doubts  as  to  whether  ‘  it  can  be  true.’  .  .  . 
The  certain  thing  in  the  tale  ...  is  the  power  of  the 
writer,  and  the  faculty  he  has  of  making  horrible  im¬ 
probabilities  seem  near  and  familiar.” 

Late  in  1845,  Wiley  &  Putnam  issued  “The 
Raven  and  Other  Poems”  —  a  slender,  paper-covered 
tome  of  less  than  100  pages,  wherein  was  “Eulalie,” — 
MS.  found  loose  in  an  autograph  album  of  R.  L. 
Stuart,  Collector,  by  Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  New 
York  City  Library,  Keeper  of  MSS.  —  Mr.  Paltsits 
notes  the  issue  price  of  1845  “  Poems”  as  “thirty-one 
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cents,  yielding  scant  returns  to  Poe,  but  selling  now 
for  several  hundred  dollars  per  copy.”  Poe’s  “  Pref¬ 
ace  ”  noted,  ‘‘These  trifles”  were  rescued  from  many 
improvements  made  “  going  the  rounds  of  the  press.” 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett  (Browning) 

(1806-1861) 

From  print  of  Field  Talfourd  crayon  portrait  in 
National  Gallery,  London 

He  added,  “  I  am  naturally  anxious  that  if  what  I  have 
written  is  to  circulate  at  all,  it  should  circulate  as  I 
wrote  it.”  Concerning  poetry  appeared:  “With  me 
poetry  has  not  been  a  purpose,  hut  a  passion ;  and  the 
passions  should  be  held  in  reverence;  they  must  not  — 
they  cannot  at  will  be  excited,  with  an  eye  to  paltry 
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compensations,  or  the  more  paltry  commendations,  of 
mankind.” 

These  thirty  poems  Poe  dedicated  — 

To  the  Noblest  of  her  Sex  — 

To  the  Author  of 
“The  Drama  of  Exile” 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett 
Of  England, 

I  Dedicate  this  Volume, 

With  the  most  Enthusiastic  Admiration 
And  with  most  Sincere  Esteem. 

E.  A.  P. 

In  Miss  Barrett’s  letter,  from  S.  Wimpole  Street, 
London,  April,  1846,  concerning-  her  copy  of  “The 
Raven  and  Others  Poems,”  was : 

Receiving  a  book  from  you  seems  to  authorize  .  .  .  me 
.  .  .  to  express  what  I  have  felt  long  before  — my  sense 
of  the  high  honor  you  have  done  me  in  .  .  .  your  coun¬ 
try  and  of  mine,  of  the  dedication  of  your  poems.  ...  I 
thank  you  .  .  .  for  this  vivid  writing,  this  power  which 
is  felt!  Your  “Raven”  has  produced  a  sensation,  a 
“  fit  of  horror,”  here  in  England.  Some  .  .  .  friends 
are  taken  by  the  fear  of  it  and  some  by  the  music.  I 
hear  of  persons  haunted  by  the  “  Nevermore,”  and  one 
acquaintance  .  .  .  who  has  ...  a  “  bust  of  Pallas  ” 
never  can  hear  to  look  at  it  in  the  twilight.  I  think  you 
will  like  to  be  told  our  great  poet,  Mr.  Browning,  the 
author  of  “  Paracelsus,”  and  the  “  Bells  and  Pomegran¬ 
ates,”  was  struck  much  by  the  rhythm  of  that  poem.  .  .  . 
And  now  will  you  permit  me,  dear  Mr.  Poe,  as  one  who 
though  a  stranger  is  grateful  to  you,  and  has  the  right 
of  esteeming  you  though  unseen  by  your  eyes  —  will  you 
permit  me  to  remain 

Very  truly  yours  always, 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett. 
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Notwithstanding  Poe's  heroic  efforts  to  obtain  finan¬ 
cial  aid  for  his  Broadway  Journal,  and  the  generosity 
of  some  friends,  a  blight  fell  upon  its  life  in  lack  of 
ready  money,  and  despite  the  odds  of  advertisements  in 
its  favor,  and  a  fair  future  in  sight.  Therefore 
Christmas-tide,  that  brings  happiness  to  so  many,  that 
of  December,  1845,  brought  mostly  woe  to  Poe  in  the 
illness  of  his  wife,  himself,  and  the  passing  on  of  his 
long  cherished  periodical.  One  gleam  of  light  came 
to  Poe  from  Phillips,  Maine,  in  a  letter  dated  there 
Dec.  21,  1845,  an(l  written  by  George  W.  Eveleth,73 
who  described  himself  as  “a  poor  devil  student  of 
Medicine,”  that  could  not  do  much  for  Poe’s  literary 
periodical  enterprise  in  a  pecuniary  way.  But  of  his 
works,  Eveleth  then  wrote  the  “  Publisher  of  the 
Broadzvay  Journal”:  “I  like  them  in  spite  of  all  the 
damning  they  get  from  his  rivals  in  the  walk  of  lit¬ 
erature,  and  will  still  continue  to  like  them  in  spite  of 
these  thing's.”  After  the  Jan.  3,  1846,  last  issue  of 
the  Broadzvay  Journal,  on  Jan.  5th  Eveleth  sent  Poe  a 
subscription  for  it,  and  wrote  him :  “  I  send  you  the  en¬ 
closed  three  dollars  as  my  share  of  encouragement  at 
present.”  Eveleth  promised  all  possible  local  influence 
for  Poe’s  Journal;  but  it  was  now  no  more.  Poe  re¬ 
turned  this  subscription  of  letter  mention  by  Eveleth, 
of  later  noting. 

In  the  last  issue,  Jan.  3,  1846,  of  the  Broadzvay 
Journal  appeared  Poe’s  “  Valedictory  ” : 74 

Unexpected  engagements  demanding  my  whole  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  objects  being  fulfilled  so  far  as  regards 
myself  personally,  for  which  the  Broadway  Journal  was 
established,  I  now,  as  its  editor,  bid  farewell  —  as  cor- 
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dially  to  foes  as  to  friends.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Lane  is 
authorized  to  collect  all  money  due  the  Journal. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

So  perished  one  of  the  fairest  dreams  of  the  poet’s 
life.  And  thus,  full  of  pride  in  his  written  words, 
Poe  stood  under  these  hying-  colors,  with  his  back 
to  the  wall,  facing  his  few  coming  years  of  varied 
adversities. 

The  Critic  —  first  a  weekly,  then  a  fortnightly,  then 
a  monthly  —  began  November,  1843.  No  London 
paper  gave  so  much  space  to  United  States  Literature. 
The  “List  of  new  books”  —  Aug.  9,  1845,  issue  — 
noted  “  The  Gold  Bug  ”  as  “  interesting  from  strange¬ 
ness,”  “  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  “  Purloined  Let¬ 
ter  ”  and  “  Black  Cat  ”  ;  and  added :  “  Mr.  Poe  could 
not  possibly  send  forth  a  book  without  some  marks  of 
his  genius.  He  is  a  deep  thinker.” 

In  “Poe  and  The  Critic ,”  [of  London]  by  Dr. 
Lewis  Chase,  it  appears  that  the  issue  of  May  17,  1845, 
noted  itself  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  recently  es¬ 
tablished  Broadzvay  Journal  for  its  file  of  papers ;  that 
“  excellent  taste  and  high  principles  preside  over  its 
management.”  Of  international  copyright  “  the  lofti¬ 
est  principles  are  avowed ;  essays  on  art  are  singularly 
thoughtful ;  the  .  .  .  criticisms  are  distinguished  for 
the  largeness  and  liberality  of  their  views.  The  column 
of  original  poetry  is  of  better  class  than  the  columns 
‘given’  to  rhymes  in  English  journals.  We  shall  .  .  . 
notify  the  most  interesting  contents  of  each  fresh  ar¬ 
rival.”  In  The  Critic,  No.  VI,  was  “The  Raven,”  also 
printed  in  the  June  28,  1845,  issue  of  Birmingham  Jour¬ 
nal,  noted  “  from  the  pen  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  These 
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facts  seem  strongly  to  point  Poe's  purpose  in  placing 
reprints  of  his  best  writings  in  the  Broadway  Journal 
for  thus  carrying  them  across  the  sea  as  another  appeal, 
and  seemingly  a  forceful  one,  for  foreign  literary  recog¬ 
nition.  In  The  Critic's  summary  of  the  Broadway 
Journal’s  contents,  perhaps  no  finer  epitaph  could 
have  been  written  of  a  paper  Poe’s  pen  immortalized. 

From  “Reminiscences  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,”  by 
Thomas  Dunn  English,75  comes,  that  in  late  November, 
1845,  Poe  found  the  circulation  of  the  Broadway 
Journal  decreasing.  He  had  no  money  or  business 
capacity.  He  came  to  English’s  office,  304  Broadway, 
laid  the  case  before  him,  and  asked  for  advice  and 
assistance.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Lane,  in  the  Custom 
House,  and  thrifty,  had  some  little  capital.  English 
advised  him  to  go  in  with  Poe,  thinking  if  he  could 
keep  sober  the  venture  might  succeed.  Lane  consented. 

From  Mr.  Dallett  Fuguet,  relative  of  Thomas  H. 
Lane,  comes,  through  Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  that  Lane’s 
“  Notes  ”  state  that  he  first  met  Poe  in  the  early  forties 
at  the  6th  Street — near  Chestnut  —  office  of  Henry  B. 
Hirst,  a  young,  sort  of  Bohemian,  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
who  drew  around  him  other  Bohemians  there.  In 
Lane’s  “Notes”  was:  “One  afternoon  I  found  Mr. 
Poe  in  a  moderately  excited  mood  there,  restlessly 
moving  about,  reciting  poetry  of  others  and  comment¬ 
ing  upon  it,  —  sometimes  with  marked  severity  and, 
a  few  cases,  with  strong  words  of  commendation.  One 
poet,  a  Virginian,  [Philip  Pendleton  Cooke]  he  gave 
unreserved  praise  and  recited  with  unusual  power 
‘Florence  Vane.’”  Mr.  Lane’s  “Notes”  show,  “his 
impulse  was  to  raise  his  voice  in  deprecation  of  the 
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iteration  as  to  Poe's  main  failing.’’  Concerning  the 
Poe-Lane  Broadway  Journal  connection,  Dec.  3rd, 
an  agreement  drawn  up  by  Poe  was  witnessed  by 
George  H.  Colton  and  George  Smith.  It  transferred 
one-half  interest  to  Lane,  exacting  editorial  work  of 
Poe.  1  he  Dec.  6,  1845,  issue  stated  that  the  Journal 
office  was  removed  “  from  Clinton  Hall,  Beekman  St., 
to  304  Broadway,  Cor.  of  Duane  St.”  It  transpired 
that  Lane's  room  there  adjoined  that  of  English,  with 
open  doors  between.  They  lodged  there  and  had  one 
servant,  d  he  Dec.  13th  Broadzvay  Journal  stated  that 
Lane  was  the  only  one  besides  Poe  to  collect  its 
moneys  and  do  its  business.  Dec.  20th,  Poe,  under¬ 
mined  by  his  nervous  break  and  stimulants,  left  ma¬ 
terial,  lacking  i]/2  columns,  for  No.  25.  Mr.  Lane, 
failing  several  days  to  rescue  Poe,  decided  to  close 
the  Broadzvay  Journal  with  the  next  number;  ob¬ 
tained  his  withdrawal  card  for  this  purpose ;  asked 
English  for  copy  for  two  articles  to  fill  the  gap :  and 
with  a  break  of  two  weeks,  No.  26  appeared,  Jan.  3, 
1846,  as  the  last  of  Broadzvay  Journal.  It  was 
edited  by  Poe,  aided  by  his  foreman-printer,  William 
Baxter,  and  Mr.  Lane,  who  in  1896  lived  at  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  and  had  the  Poe  contract  mentioned. 
This  copy-filling  aid  no  doubt  claimed  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  English’s  remembrance  of  his  own  prior- 
autumn  illness,  when  lacking  columns  of  a  few  issues 
of  his  Aristidean  were  likewise  supplied  by  his  friends, 
among  whom  was  Poe ;  and  it  is  thought  one  of  his 
articles  was  in  part  a  review  of  his  own  tales.  Mr. 
Whitty  76  notes  a  September,  1845,  number  of  the  Ar¬ 
istidean  (“  Magazine  of  Reviews,  Politics  and  Light 
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Literature,  and  devoted  to  the  Democratic  Party") 
copy  in  a  collector’s  library  “  was  so  marked  in  ink  on 
the  index  page.  Initial  only  was  given  to  editor  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  contributors’  names  were  pencil-marked, 
which  handwriting  closely  approximated  Poe's.”  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  this  periodical  as  well  as  Poe’s 
Broadway  Journal  but  followed  many  others,  and 
soon,  in  “  going  the  way  of  all  flesh.”  In  its  No.  IX 
Poe’s  pen  appeared  in  “  Our  Book  Shelves.”  But  dis¬ 
heartened  on  foreign  scores  of  open  literary  recog¬ 
nition  so  long  desired  from  his  much  admired  critic  — 
Sir  Christopher  North  —  this  nerve-wracking  period 
of  Poe  moved  him  to  print  in  his  last  Broadzvay  Jour¬ 
nal  issue,  Jan.  3,  1846: 77 

“I  thought  Kit  North  a  bore  —  in  1824, 

I  find  the  thought  alive  —  in  1845.” 

January,  1846,  found  Poe  floating  on  the  high  seas 
of  uncertainties,  by  reason  of  his  Nemesis  inherited 
and  growing  nerve  wreckage,  and  he  now  grasped 
everything  in  sight  for  life  salvage  of  himself  and 
family.  To  The  Opal  of  1845  was  given  “A  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Suggestions,”  which  was  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
glittering  generalities  pertaining  to  the  human  prod¬ 
uct  and  its  vitalizing  principle,  the  soul.  And  with  all 
his  Broadzvay  Journal  upheaval  Poe,  at  85  Amity 
Street,  Jan.  3,  1846,  had  force  of  mind  enough  to 
answer  Mr.  Charles  E.  Percival’s  cipher-quest  defi¬ 
nitely,  and  to  the  effect  that  it  was  “  an  illegitimate 
cryptograph”  evasive  with  “key”  solution;  but  aside 
from  the  key,  Poe  revealed  that  it  covered  “  the  three 
first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  John.” 
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Jan.  8,  1846,  Poe  wrote  to  Mr.  Duyckinck  that  for 
particular  reasons  he  was  anxious  to  have  another 
volume  of  his  “Tales”  issued  before  March  1st;  he 
inquired  if  Mr.  Wiley  would  give  him  $50  in  full  for 
copyright  of  collection  sent,  containing  “  Ligeia  ” ; 
noted  it  as  “undoubtedly  the  best  story  I  have  written,” 
for  the  reason,  “  the  loftiest  kind  is  that  of  the  im¬ 
agination  ”;  he  asked  for  an  early  answer  by  note  to 
85  Amity  St.  There,  Jan.  16th,  he  with  heroic  pathos 
wrote  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale:  “Immediately  on  receipt 
of  ‘Ormond  Grosvenor’  I  gave  it  .  .  .  careful  read¬ 
ing  —  I  had  .  .  .  seen  it  in  the  Lady’s  Book  .  .  .  and 
became  confirmed  in  my  first  impression  of  its  remark¬ 
able  vigor  and  dramatization.  .  .  .  The  Broadway 
Journal  had  fulfilled  its  testimony.  I  am  now  making 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  magazine 
which  offers  a  wide  field  for  literary  ambition.  .  .  .  The 
first  Xo.  may  not  appear  until  January,  1847.”  Broad¬ 
way  Journal  “  testimony  ”  was  undoubtedly  to  carry 
Poe’s  best  writings  into  overseas  recognition.  No 
doubt  “  getting  up  of  books  ”  was  also  floating  in 
Poe’s  mind  for  some  time.  Mr.  Whiffy  notes,  the 
idea  referred  to  compiling  books,  such  as  “  The  Con- 
chologist’s  First  Book  ”  at  Philadelphia,  in  1830, 
and  he  thinks  Poe  learned  to  do  this  under  Mr. 
White  at  Richmond ;  also  that  Poe  did  considerable 
of  such  work  at  odd  times  for  his  daily  needs.  No 
doubt  Poe  was  impressed  by  learning,  through  the 
Richmond  press,  of  the  Jan.  7,  1846,  death  of  Martha 
Burling,  widow  of  Thomas  Burling  and  mother  of 
Ebenezer  Burling,  who  died  in  1832  of  cholera  — 
Poe’s  boyhood  friend  of  the  later  days  of  unrest  in  the 
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Allan  home;  thence  Edgar  fled  many  times  to  the 
modest  roofage  of  Mrs.  Binding’s  nth  St.  cottage. 

Concerning  the  Poe  and  Mrs.  Osgood  public  print 
episode,  the  Hecate-led  gossips  decreed  that  Mrs.  Os¬ 
good  had  covered  his  case  by  her  story  “  Ida  Grey,” 
in  Grahams  August,  1845,  issue.  To  this  phase  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  in  the  New  York  Sun,  Nov.  21,  1915, 
that  in  her  Graham’s  copy  of  December,  1845,  Mrs. 
Osgood  marked  Poe’s  “  Divine  Right  of  Kings  ’  lines 
as  written  for  her,  and  added  his  name  to  the  initial 
“  P.”  Mr.  Whitty  states,  that  these  lines  followed  her 
“  Israfel  ”  verses  in  the  November  Broadway  Journal, 
and  may  have  been  his  answer,  as  it  was  marked 
“an  impromptu  reply.”  The  hero  of  her  “  Ida  Grey” 
story  resembled  Poe  in  “  grey  eyes  ”  of  “  singular  earn¬ 
estness  ”  ;  manners  “  coldly  courteous.”  His  lightning 
intellect  was  irresistible.  “  He  bids  me  tell  him  that  I 
love  him,  as  proudly  as  if  he  had  the  right,  an  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  demand  my  love.  Ah !  With 
what  grand  simple  eloquence  he  writes !  ”  All  seems 
well  when  married  heroes  and  their  souls'  delights  can 
keep  to  open  courts  of  public  prints,  that  all  who  run 
may  read.  And  in  this  instance,  with  special  reference 
to  Mr.  Osgood,  and  read  by  him  with  understanding, 
that  would  have  adjourned  this  harpy’s  court  in  quick 
order:  had  he  felt  occasions  demanded  its  issue  he 
would  have  given  it  instantly. 

As  literary  executor  of  Mrs.  Osgood  —  as  well  as 
of  Poe  —  this  copy  of  Graham’s  that  she  marked,  fell 
into  Dr.  Griswold’s  hands.  Mr.  Whitty  mentions  that 
Mrs.  Whitman  made  insistent  inquiries  of  Poe  as  to 
this  “  Ida  Grey  ”  story,  to  which  he  merely  wrote : 
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“Mrs.  B.  s  [Osgood’s]  ‘Ida  Grey’  is  in  Graham  for 
August,  ’45."  (As  appears  in  printed  copies  of  Dr. 

J.  A.  Harrison  and  Miss  Ticknor.)  Poe  and  Virginia, 
in  their  two  tiny  back  rooms  of  85  Amity  Street,  </ 
Mrs.  Osgood  described  by:  “  It  was  in  his  own  simple 
yet  poetical  home  that  to  me  the  character  of  Edgar 
Poe  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  light.  Playful, 
affectionate,  witty,  alternately  docile  and  wayward  as 
a  petted  child  —  for  his  young,  gentle,  idolized  wife, 
and  for  all  who  came,  he  had,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  most  harassing  literary  duties,  a  kind  word,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smile,  a  graceful  and  courteous  attention.  At  his 
desk,  beneath  the  romantic  picture  of  his  .  .  .  lost 
Lenore,  [which  Mr.  Whitty  thinks  was  his  own  sketch 
of  his  first,  lost  love,  Elmira  Royster]  he  would  sit, 
hour  after  hour,”  and  all  but  unconscious  of  Mrs.  Os¬ 
good’s  presence  —  “  patient,  assiduous  and  uncom¬ 
plaining,  tracing,  in  an  exquisitely  clear  chirography, 
and  with  almost  superhuman  swiftness,  the  lightning 
thoughts  —  the  4  rare  and  radiant  ’  fancies  —  as  they 
flashed  through  his  wonderful  .  .  .  brain.”  At  this 
desk  was  also  traced  that  tale  of  horrors  “  The  Facts  in 
the  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,”  called  “one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  fiction  having  the  semblance  of  truth,”  and 
named  by  Poe  a  “  hoax  ” ;  also  “  The  Philosophy  of 
Composition,”  which,  to  some  degree,  was  another  Poe 
hoax — from  his  ever  plentiful  supply  of  such  —  as 
well  as  a  literary  trap  for  critics;  and  “The  Literati  of 
New  York,”  which  “in  censed  or  incensed  many  authors 
of  Poe’s  day,”  wrote  Dr.  Theodore  E.  Wolf.  Mrs. 
Osgood  continued  :  “  I  recollect  one  morning,  towards 
the  close  of  his  residence  in  this  city,  when  he  seemed 
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unusually  gay  and  light-hearted,  Virginia,  his  sweet 
wife,  had  written  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  come  to 
them;  and  I,  who  never  could  resist  her  affectionate 
summons,  and  enjoyed  his  society  far  more  in  his  own 
home  than  elsewhere,  hastened  to  Amity  Street.  I 
found  him  .  .  .  completing  .  .  .  ‘  The  Literati  of 
New  York.’  ‘  See,’  said  he,  displaying  in  laughing 
triumph  several  little  rolls  of  narrow  paper  (he  always 
wrote  thus  for  the  press),  ‘I  am  going  to  show  you, 
by  the  difference  in  length  of  these,  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  estimation  in  which  I  hold  all  you  literary  peo¬ 
ple.  In  each  of  these,  one  of  you  is  rolled  up  and  .  .  . 
discussed.  Come,  Virginia,  help  me !  ’  And  one  by 
one  they  unfolded  them.  At  last  they  came  to  one 
which  seemed  interminable.  Virginia  laughingly  ran 
to  one  corner  of  the  room  with  one  end,  and  her 
husband  to  the  opposite,  with  the  other.  ‘  And  whose 
lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn  out  is  that?’  said  I. 
‘Hear  her!’  he  cried,  ‘just  as  if  her  little  vain  heart 
didn’t  tell  her  it ’s  herself.’  ”  Mrs.  Osgood  elsewhere 
noted  of  Poe :  “  But  it  was  in  his  conversation  and 
letters  far  more  than  in  his  poetry  and  prose  writings 
that  his  genius  was  most  gloriously  revealed.  His 
letters  were  divinely  beautiful,  and  for  hours  I  have 
listened  to  him,  entranced  by  strains  of  such  pure  and 
almost  celestial  eloquence  as  I  have  never  read  or  heard 
elsewhere.”  The  blighted  promise  of  his  Journal  and 
other  disasters  of  those  harrowing  months  brought 
upon  Poe,  with  renewed  force,  his  fell  depression  with 
its  turn  to  stimulants,  and  in  sequence,  Mrs.  Osgood 
added  :  “  During  that  year  while  traveling  for  my  health, 
I  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Poe  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  wife,  who  im¬ 
agined  that  my  influence  over  him  had  a  restraining 
and  beneficial  effect.  It  had,  as  far  as  this,  —  having 
solemnly  promised  me  to  give  up  the  use  of  stimulants, 
he  so  firmly  respected  his  promise  and  me  as  never 
once,  during  our  whole  acquaintance,  to  appear  in 
my  presence  when  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by 
them."  This  statement  seems  convincing  that  Poe 
was  overpowered  by  nervous  congestion  and  not  stimu¬ 
lants  when  calling  on  Mrs.  Osgood  at  Albany,  of  later 
mention,  and  more  than  likely  never  knew  what  hap¬ 
pened  until  advised  on  his  recovery  at  Fordham  Cot¬ 
tage.  Mrs.  Osgood  added :  “  Of  the  charming  love 
and  confidence  that  existed  between  his  wife  and  him¬ 
self,  always  delightfully  apparent  to  me,  in  spite  of 
the  many  little  poetical  episodes  in  which  the  impas¬ 
sioned  romance  of  his  temperament  impelled  him  to  in¬ 
dulge;  .  .  .  I  cannot  speak  too  earnestly,  too  warmly.” 
It  transpires  that  these  various  little  episodes  were  mu¬ 
tual,  and  equally  ardent  between  Mrs.  Osgood  and 
others.  As  to  Virginia,  few  seem  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  by  reason  that  both  she  and  Mrs.  Osgood 
were  under  the  full  sway  of  incurable  consumption, 
this  double  fact,  well  known  to  them  and  Poe,  also  to 
Mr.  Osgood,  created  a  quadruple  bond  of  sympathy 
between  the  four  most  nearly  concerned;  the  four  knew 
of  Poe’s  own  depression  spells  which  covered  his  trips 
to  Providence,  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Albany  where 
Mrs.  Osgood  stated  she  went  for  her  health  —  and 
once  to  avoid  Poe.  As  to  his  letters  she  did  and  did 
not  answer,  it  is  a  merciful  dispensation  that  all  but 
one  of  these  letters  seem  lost  to  hypercritical  readers. 
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This  Poe  letter,  pencil-noted  to  Mrs.  S.  S.  Osgood, 
is  owned  by  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin.  It  is 
quoted  by  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Ivillis  Campbell 
of  that  Institution.  Without  date,  its  contents  marks 
the  early  Broadway  Journal  period. 

My  Dear  Madam  :  Through  some  inadvertence  at  the 
office  of  the  B.  Journal,  I  failed  to  receive  your  kind  and 
altogether  delightful  note  this  morning. 

Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  sweet  poem,  and 
for  the  valued  words  of  flattery  that  accompanied  it. 

Business,  of  late,  has  made  of  me  so  great  a  slave  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  spend  an  evening  with  you  until 
Thursday  next. 

Dr.  Campbell  adds :  “  The  signature  is  torn  away, 
but  the  handwriting  is  plainly  Poe's.” 

As  to  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington's  (Mrs.  Osgood’s 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  brother-in-law)78  record  of  Poe’s 
Albany  venture,  etc.,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  death 
prevented  but  one  side  of  that  story  being  stated ;  also 
to  add  that  this  story  did  not  appeal  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Sted- 
man  —  a  man  of  the  world  and  eminent  in  letters. 
Of  this  phase  of  Poe  the  man  with  no  uncertain  pen 
Mr.  Stedman  wrote:79  “He  was  no  libertine.  Woman 
was  to  him  the  impersonation  of  celestial  beauty,  .  .  . 
There  is  not  an  unchaste  suggestion  in  the  whole  .  .  . 
of  his  writings,  .  .  .  His  works  are  almost  too  spirit¬ 
ual.”  But  of  more  logical  significance  is,  that  not  the 
slightest  adverse  reference  to  Poe  by  Mr.  Osgood  has 
ever  been  found  in  any  connection ;  but  a  record  does 
exist  of  action,  on  his  part,  taken  to  silence  the  fab¬ 
ricator  of  slanders  on  the  score  of  his  wife  and  Poe. 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  again  were  one 
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in  realizing  in  any  such  episode  Poe  was  indeed  an 
unconscious  actor  by  reason  of  his  unhinged  nerves; 
and  when  under  such  pressure  he  was  in  no  ways  re¬ 
sponsible  had  he  broken  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
alike.  This  view  could  entirely  cover  the  Albany 
charges  made  by  Reverend  H.  F.  Harrington  so  far 
as  Poe  was  concerned.  Mr.  Whitty  aptly  notes,  that 
“if  Harrington's  account  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  assertion 
that  Poe  insulted  her  be  true,  what  of  her  later  writing, 
that  Poe  was  an  ‘  absolute  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproclie  ’;  in  his  association  with  ladies,  a  fastidious 
gentleman  with  the  virtuous  and  worthy  of  her  sex.” 
Rev.  C.  C.  Burr,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  of  Poe: 80  “All 
who  knew  him  well  bear  this  testimony,  that  he  was, 
in  private  life,  as  gentle  and  refined  as  a  woman,  with 
a  heart  as  tender  and  affectionate  as  a  child.”  Con¬ 
cerning  Reverend  Harrington’s  citation  of  “  the  happy 
home  destroyed,”  he  noted  as  a  story  “  heard  from 
a  friend”;  various  records  point  to  this  idle  tale  as 
a  fabrication  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet.  But  far 
from  proved,  it  seems  covered  by  Mrs.  Osgood's 
comments  of  those  women  who  “called  ...  at  his 
lodgings,  besieged  ”  Poe  “  with  letters  ”  and  “at  times 
when  he  was  not  himself.”  Yet  any  woman  with  a 
“happy  home”  —  in  her  husband  and  children  —  who 
turns  to  its  destruction,  the  force  is,  any  attractive 
enough  man;  and  in  this  instance  Poe  —  not  himself 
—  might  have  been  the  first  that  chance  presented,  and 
but  one  of  other  individuals. 

When  the  Death  Angel  was  hovering  very  near, 
Mrs.  Osgood  “called  for  pillows  to  support  her,” 
when  writing  to  Dr.  Griswold  of  Poe.  “For  the 
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few  unwomanly  and  slander-loving  gossips  who  have 
injured  him  and  themselves  only,  by  repeating  his 
ravings  when  in  such  moods  they  have  accepted  his 
society,  I  have  only  to  vouchsafe  my  wonder  and  pity. 
They  cannot  surely  harm  the  true  and  pure,  who,  rev¬ 
erencing  his  genius  and  pitying  his  misfortunes,  .  .  .  en¬ 
deavored  by  their  timely  kindness  and  sympathy  to 
soothe  his  sad  career.”  But  on  the  “Albany  venture,” 
June,  1846,  no  doubt  Poe’s  return  to  consciousness 
brought  so  keen  an  anguish  that  he,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Osgood,  was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  — not  of  a 
break  in  their  friendship  but  in  their  personal  associa¬ 
tion —  of  a  year  and  some  months  —  and  lax  only  in 
ignoring  a  few  social  conventionalities,  perhaps,  to 
some  slight  degree.  But  the  shrine  of  Poe  —  normal 
—  was  poesy,  first  and  last!  He  said,  “  Poetry  is  op¬ 
posed  to  vice  on  account  of  its  deformity,  its  hideous¬ 
ness,  its  disproportion.”  Of  Poe  and  his  works, 
J.  Hanney,  London,  wrote :  “  His  poems  are  as  pure  as 
wild  flowers,  as  was  every  line  he  ever  wrote  ‘  chaste 
and  pure,’  .  .  .  and  no  evidence  stands  that  his  life 
was  not  a  reflex  of  these  works,”  and  their  writer 
Swinburne  called  a  “strong  and  delicate  genius.” 

To  Graham’s  for  April,  1846,  Poe  sent  “The 
Philosophy  of  Composition,”  which  included  what  he 
is  said  to  have  called  “  a  hoax  ”  in  the  analysis  of 
“  The  Raven’s  ”  construction.  Concerning  this  view 
The  Nation,  Dec.  22,  1910,  notes:  “‘Philosophy  of 
Composition,’  1846,  purports  to  explain  the  genesis 
of  ‘The  Raven.’  ...  It  seems  to  have  been  in  part  a 
delicate  hoax,  written  in  the  spirit  of  Defoe  and 
Swift.”  Edwin  Markham  writes  :  “  In  ‘  Philosophy  of 
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Composition,  Poe  does  not  tell  us  where  he  found 
the  music,  the  fire,  the  shaping  imagination.”  And 
is  added :  “  ‘  The  Raven  ’  is  not  a  thing  of  receipt,  but 
a  creation  of  true  phrenzy,  that  carries  a  cry  of  the 
heart.  It  stands  secure  in  its  dark  immortality.”  So 
poets  decree !  and  this  comedy  construction  of  “  The 
Raven  ”  must  remain  as  Poe  called  it  —  “a  hoax,”  and 
it  added  but  another  to  many  that  scholars  rarely  credit 
to  its  writer.  Charles  Dickens’  name  begins  Poe’s  essay 
on  literary  construction  with  the  mechanism  of 
“  Barnaby  Pudge.”  Elsewhere  Poe  noted  of  Dickens’ 
art :  “  One  of  the  most  forcible  things  ever  written  is 
a  short  story  of  his,  .  .  .  ‘The  Black  Veil’ ;  a  strangely 
pathetic  and  richly  imaginative  production,  replete 
with  loftiest  tragic  power.”  The  rule  and  goal  of 
Poe’s  code  for  short  stories  are  best  stated  by  himself : 
“A  skilful  literary  artist  has  constructed  a  tale.  If 
wise,  he  has  not  fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  incidents ;  but  having  conceived,  ...  a  cer¬ 
tain  unique  or  single  effect  to  be  wrought  out,  he  then 
invents  such  incidents  —  he  then  combines  such  events 
as  may  best  aid  him  in  establishing  this  preconceived 
effect.  If  his  very  initial  sentence  tend  not  to  the  out- 
bringing  of  this  effect,  he  has  failed  in  his  first  step. 
In  the  whole  composition  there  should  be  no  word 
written,  of  which  the  tendency,  ...  is  not  to  the  one 
preestablished  design.  And  by  such  means,  with  care 
and  skill,  a  picture  is  at  length  painted  which  leaves  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  contemplates  it  with  a  kindred 
art,  a  sense  of  the  fullest  satisfaction.  The  idea  of  the 
tale  has  been  presented  unblemished,  because  undis¬ 
turbed;  and  this  is  an  end  unattainable  by  the  novel.” 
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Concerning-  this  method  Professor  Woodberry  notes : 
“  In  Poe’s  best  tales,  it  is  this  ideal  absolutely  realized 
that  has  made  them  immortal.”  Longfellow  also 
agreed  with  Poe  as  to  the  length  of  verse  and  tales,  by : 
“  A  story  or  poem  should  neither  be  too  short  nor  too 
long;  it  should  satisfy  not  satiate.  Real  estate  on 
Mount  Parnassus  should  be  sold  by  the  foot  not  by 
the  acre.” 

April  3,  1846,  George  W.  Eveleth  wrote  Poe,  that 
the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Post,  ever  alert 
in  heaping  odium  on  the  poet,  “  speaking  of  plagiarisms 
(another  kind  of  swindling)  said  ‘  Mr.  Poe,  late  of  the 
Broadway  Journal,’  so  by  this  I  suppose  you  are  not 
connected  with  the  paper  now.  Well,  am  I  ...  to  re¬ 
ceive  my  money  back  .  .  .  ?  It  is  not  the  money  ...  I 
care  about  so  much,  although  three  dollars  is  something 
to  lose.  I  was  in  hopes  ...  I  had  .  .  .  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  a  permanent  subscriber  to  a  publication 
conducted  by  my  favorite, '•Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.”  Later 
on,  Eveleth  became  intensely  interested  in  Poe’s  pro¬ 
jected  venture  of  The  Stylus. 

But  with  all  this  prior-to-April  periodical  work  off 
his  hands,  Poe  had  in  mind  a  lecture  trip  to  Balti¬ 
more,  where  he  was  taken  ill.  All  these  items  have 
place  now  and  here  for  clearer  understanding  of  what 
follows  in  narrative  order  of  dates. 

Mr.  Whitty  81  calls  attention  to  the  foreword  in  the 
Flag  of  Our  Union,  March  3,  1849,  concerning  “A 

Valentine  To - ,”  written  for  and  read  at  Miss 

Lynch’s  Valentine  party,  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  14, 
1846.  “At  a  Valentine  Soiree,  in  New  York,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  enigmatical  lines  were  received  among  others, 
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and  read  aloud  to  tlie  company.  The  verses  were  in¬ 
closed  in  an  envelope,  addressed  ‘  To  Her  Whose 
Name  Is  Written  Within.’  As  no  lady  present  could 
so  read  the  riddle  as  to  find  her  name,  the  Valentine 
remains  unclaimed.  Can  our  readers  discover  for 
whom  it  was  intended  ?  .  .  .  Should  there  be  no  solu¬ 
tion  ...  of  the  above,  we  will  give  the  key  next 
week.''  In  the  March  ioth  issue  was:  “  To  transcribe 
the  address  of  the  Valentine,  in  our  last  paper,  from 
.  .  .  Edgar  A.  Poe,  read  the  first  letter  of  the  first  line 
in  connection  with  the  second  letter  of  second  line, 
.  .  .  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  name  of  our  con¬ 
tributor,  Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  will  appear.”  This 
Valentine  was  also  in  Feb.  21st  Evening  Mirror. 

With  anxiety  for  his  wife,  shattered  in  his  own 
health  and  hopes  by  wreckage  of  the  Broadzvay  Jour¬ 
nal,  Poe  had  been  —  beyond  his  consciousness  —  un¬ 
fitted  for  fresh  literary  efforts  for  some  time.  These 
facts  and  present  money  needs  likely  induced  him  to 
send  the  prior  Journal’s  reviews  to  Godey’s  —  whose 
cash  payments,  Mr.  Whitty  notes,  w?ere  in  evidence  as 
“many”  about  this  time,  as  transpires  through  search 
for  Poe  autographs.  His  review  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms’  “The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin”  wrent  to  the 
January,  1846,  issue  of  The  Lady’s  Book.  Poe  noted 
the  title  as  a  generic  phrase  to  designate  a  series  of 
tales.  “  The  life  of  the  planter,  squatter,  Indian,  negro, 
bold  and  hardy  pioneer,  and  vigorous  yeoman  are 
mostly  drawn  from  living  portraits.”  In  this  Godey’s 
number  was  also  Poe’s  prior  Oct.  25th  review  of  Mrs. 
Hewitt’s  “  Poems.” 

Through  Sidney  V.  Lowell,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
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from  his  friend,  the  late  Hon.  John  Schumaker, 
eminent  in  legal  and  political  life  of  his  day,  comes 
of  Poe,  this  trying  winter  of  1845  anc^  I846,  that  Mr. 
Schumaker  was  a  dinner  guest  with  Poe,  another 
poet,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then  a  young  man 
attracting  much  attention.  Their  host  was  John 
Anderson,  a  well-known  tobacconist  of  that  time.  His 
dinner  was  served  at  the  United  States  Hotel  —  which, 
on  Fulton,  ran  from  Water  to  Pearl  Streets.  Its 
unusual  height  —  six  or  seven  stories  —  was  crowned 
by  a  square  cupola  from  which  to  observe  vessels  com¬ 
ing  into  and  departing  from  port,  and  the  hotel  was 
patronized  by  leading  sea  captains,  then  a  more  in¬ 
fluential  class  than  now.  Mr.  Anderson,  as  man  and 
host,  was  of  peculiar  personal  charm,  and  naturally 
a  prime  favorite  with  high  and  low.  Mr.  Schumaker 
met  Poe  when  not  himself  and  noted  him  from  that 
viewpoint,  —  that  he  and  the  other  poet  had  a  dispute 
at  the  table,  which  grew  to  action  argument.  It  was 
after  the  Wiley  &  Putnam  issue  of  “The  Gold  Bug 
and  Other  Tales,”  also  a  print  of  “  The  Raven,”  for, 
was  added :  “  Poe  was  the  talk  of  the  town.”  The 
leading  bookstore  was  on  Broadway  below  Fulton. 
After  the  dinner  guests  departed,  Mr.  Schumaker  ob¬ 
served  Poe  looking  quite  intently  into  this  window, 
and  when  he  had  passed  on,  the  former  went  there  to 
see  what  had  therein  claimed  interest  from  the  poet, 
and  found  it  was  an  opened  copy  of  his  own  story, 
“  The  Gold  Bug.”  Mr.  Lowell  said,  there  was  a  local 
tradition  that  “  poor  Poe  used  to  walk  ”  the  fourteen 
miles  “to  Fordham,  not  infrequently,  from  lack  of  the 
necessary  stage  fare,”  then  twenty-five  cents. 
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From  the  late  Professor  Harrison  and  other  sources 
comes  a  Jan.  7,  1845,  letter,  etc.,  with  a  more  pleasing 
record  of  Poe  at  a  Saturday  Night  Soiree  of  Miss 
Lynch  during  these  days.  Its  writer  stated  :  “  I  meet 
Mr.  Poe  very  often  at  the  receptions.  He  is  the  ob¬ 
served  of  all  observers.  His  stories  are  thought  won¬ 
derful,  and  to  hear  him  repeat  ‘  The  Raven,’  which  he 
does  very  quietly,  is  an  event  in  one’s  life.  People 
think  there  is  something  uncanny  about  him  and  the 
strangest  stories  are  told,  and,  .  .  .  believed,  about  his 
mesmeric  experiences,  at  the  mention  of  which  he 
always  smiles.  His  smile  is  captivating!  .  .  .  Every 
one  wants  to  know  him;  but  only  a  few  seem  to  get 
well  acquainted  with  him.”  At  these  Soirees,  Virginia, 
too,  went  with  her  now  famous  husband :  she  was 
voted,  “  sweet,  winning  and  attractive  in  her  simple, 
homemade  gowns.”  Concerning  the  poet,  his  wife  and 
his  anxious  days,  in  a  Friday  evening  note  from  Miss 
Lynch  was : 


I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  notice  of  my  poems,  no 
less  than  for  your  .  .  .  friendly  note.  .  .  .  But  I  am 
exceedingly  pained  at  the  desponding  tone  in  which  you 
write.  Life  is  too  short  &  there  is  too  much  to  be  done 
in  it,  to  give  one  time  to  despair.  Exorcise  that  devil 
.  .  .  as  speedily  as  possible.  ...  At  all  events  come 
over  and  see  me  tomorrow  evening  (Saturday)  &  we 
will  talk  the  matter  over  .  .  .  “the  whirling  gulf  of 
phantasy  &  flame.”  .  .  .  Give  my  very  kindest  regards  to 
Mrs.  Poe.  ...  I  hope  she  will  be  able  to  come  with 
you.  ...  I  shall  take  the  Tales  with  me  &  read  them 
in  the  country.  Many  thanks  for  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Anna  C.  Lynch. 
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1846  Valentine  Written  by  Virginia  for  her  Husband 

By  permission  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Poe  January  and  the  Century  Company 
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For  Feb.  14,  1846, 82  her  last  St.  Valentine’s  Day 
on  earth,  Virginia  wrote  to  her  beloved  husband  a 
little  acrostic  Valentine  now  yellow  with  age  and 
stained,  where  was  placed  a  lock  of  her  hair.  Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Poe  January  allows  its  reprint 


No.  85  Amity  Street,  New  York,  where  Poe 
Lived  in  1845 
From  drawing  of  an  old  print 

appearance,  and  of  it  notes :  “  The  first  letters  of 
each  line  spell  his  name  in  full,  —  the  thirteen  letters 
marring  the  possibility  of  a  sonnet.”  Part  of  the  line 
Virginia  wrote,  that  love  shall  heal  her  “  weakened 
lungs,”  is  pathetic  autobiography.  Perhaps  during  all 
these  years  they  lived  in  cities  Virginia  held  in  mental 
vision  a  country  cottage  home.  And  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  “a  ‘rich  old  cypress  vine’  covering  its  bare 
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porch.”  Not  another  year  was  left  to  Edgar  Poe  and 
his  Virginia  together  when  they  found  their  cottage 
at  Fordham  after  the  long  winter  of  trying  days  at 
85  Amity  Street,  New  York,  where  was  written  this 
Valentine,  of  exquisite  pathos,  to  the  poet  by  his 
“Annabel  Lee.”  Certainly  Virginia’s  sufferings  from 
her  distressing  malady  and  needless  troubles,  caused 
by  the  “tattling  tongues,”  with  Poe’s  own  wretched 
nerve-exhaustion,  could  well  account  for  his  “  de¬ 
sponding  tone”  decried  by  Miss  Lynch  and  others  who, 
under  his  disabilities,  were  not  driven  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  their  doors.  Of  Poe  and  Virginia  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Oakes  Smith  said  : 83  “I  first  met  him  when  I  was 
living  in  Brooklyn.  He  called  on  me  with  his  child- 
wife,  who  was  very  pretty;  she  had  eyes  just  like  a 
fawn.  She  .  .  .  talked  very  little  indeed,  but  had  the 
greatest  admiration  for  her  husband’s  genius,  and 
fairly  worshipped  him.  When  last  I  saw  her  she  said : 
‘  I  know  I  shall  die  soon ;  I  know  I  can’t  get  well ;  but 
I  want  to  be  as  happy  as  possible,  and  make  Edgar 
happy.’  Mr.  Poe  called  on  me  .  .  .  many  times  and 
was  always  the  gentleman.  His  conversation  .  .  . 
was  ready  and  pointed ;  he  could  turn  a  compliment. 

.  .  .  Often  .  .  .  Poe  would  converse  ...  on  litera¬ 
ture,  metaphysics,  poetry  .  .  .  but  he  never  talked  about 
his  immediate  surroundings.  When  .  .  .  talking  and 
interested  he  had  that  far-away  look  so  usual  with 
him.” 

Pressing  needs  sent  Poe’s  prior  Oct.  13th  Broad- 
zvay  Journal  review  of  Mrs.  Osgood’s  “Wreath  of 
Wild  Flowers,”  poems,  to  Godey’s  March,  1846,  issue. 
His  “Marginalia”  No.  5,  showing  the  studious 
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thinker,  went  to  Graham’s  for  that  month;  and  No.  6, 
of  like  scholarship  and  with  caustic  touches  for  some, 
including  Carlyle,  and  high  lights  of  favor  for  others, 
including  Addison,  went  to  the  April,  1846,  Democratic 
Review.  Among  the  fresh  efforts  from  Poe’s  pen  was 
his  article  on  “  William  Cullen  Bryant,”  that  went  to 
Godey’s  for  April.  Poe  noted  that  the  conclusion 
of  “  Thanatopsis  ”  was  “magnificent”;  “The  Water- 
fowl,”  as  “very  beautiful,”  and  “Oh,  Fairest  of  the 
Rural  Maids  !”  as  “the  truest  poem  written  by  Bryant.” 
Of  him,  personally,  appeared:  “His  bearing  is  quite 
distinguished.  ...  In  character,  no  man  stands  more 
lofty.  .  .  .  His  soul  is  charity  itself,  in  all  respects 
generous  and  noble.” 

Because  General  O’Beirne’s  and  other  records  locate 
Poe  and  family  twice  at  Mrs.  Brennan’s  home  —  and 
the  summer  of  1844  found  them  there;  and  that  of 

1845,  they  were  at  195  East  Broadway,  with  that  fall 
and  winter  at  85  Amity  Street,  thence  they  must  have 
gone  direct  for  a  brief  while,  in  the  early  spring  of 

1846,  to  Mrs.  Brennan’s  home  at  Bloomingdale. 

From  Athenaeum  Hotel,  New  York,  April  14th, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hewitt  wrote  Poe  that  she  was  sorry  to 
hear  of  his  illness  in  Baltimore.  She  added :  “  All 
Bluedom  misses  you  from  its  charmed  circle,  and  we 
often  ask  when  are  we  to  have  Mr.  Poe  .  .  .  again 
among  us.  Our  charming  friend  Mrs.  Osgood  and 
myself  indulge  often  in  talking  of  you  and  your  dear 
wife  .  .  .  and  you  know  the  power  of  the  feminine 
order  of  laudation  as  well  as  its  opposite.”  Of  this 
opposite,  Poe  was  soon  to  learn  more. 

Concerning  obligations  Poe  could  not  promptly 
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meet,  he  wrote  G.  W.  Eveleth,  April  16,  1846:  “You 
seem  to  take  matters  very  easily,  and  I  .  .  .  wonder 
at  your  patience,  .  .  .  Your  letters,  .  .  .  reached  me 
.  .  .  and  I  attended  to  them  as  far  as  I  could.  The 
business  .  .  .  was  ...  of  the  person  to  whom  I 
transferred  the  Journal,  and  in  whose  hands  it  perished. 

'  Of  course,  I  feel  no  less  in  honor  bound  to  refund  you 
your  money,  and  now  do  so,  with  thanks  for  your 
promptness  and  courtesy.” 

Answering  this  letter,  G.  W.  Eveleth  wrote  Poe : 84 
“  I  ought  ...  to  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  enclosing  my  money.  I  gladly  do  so,  and 
still  more  gladly  own  you  a  gentleman  throughout  the 
whole  business,  although  ...  I  half  believed  you 
were  playing  the  rogue.” 

To  Mr.  Duyckinck’s  friendship  Poe  turned,  April 
28th,  for  various  literary  favors  and  aid,  one  being 
this  press  notice :  “  Edgar  A.  Poe,  —  By  a  concurrent 
vote  of  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Mr.  Poe  has  been  elected  Poet  for  their  .  .  . 
Anniversary  in  August  next  —  but  we  are  sorry  to 
hear  that  continued  ill-health,  with  a  pressure  of  en¬ 
gagements,  will  force  him  to  decline  the  office.”  To 
Mr.  Duyckinck  Poe  also  wrote,  he  had  letters  from 
distinguished  Americans  that  he  would  exchange  with 
Wiley  &  Putnam,  who  wanted  them  for  books,  and 
mentioned  autographs  he  wished  to  obtain. 

One  of  the  fads  of  those  sentimental  days  was 
prizing,  from  eminent  people,  locks  of  their  hair.  On 
this  score,  Feb.  23,  1846,  Mary,  the  young  daughter 
of  Editor  John  Neal,  of  Portland,  Me.,  made  such  a 
formal  letter  request  of  Mrs.  Osgood;  she  warmly 
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answered,  and  with  the  query  if  Mary  might  not  care 
for  the  same  favor  from  Mr.  Poe.  Mary,  delighted, 
April  25th  wrote  : S5 


Dear  sweet  Mrs.  Osgood:  I  guess  I  do  want  a  lock 
of  Mr.  Poe's  hair !  I  guess  1  ami  an  admirer  of  his 
“  Raven  ” ;  I  think  it  is  .  .  .  strange,  grotesque  and  very 
beautiful,  —  but  I  also  want  a  line  of  his  writing  with  a 
lock  of  his  hair.  I  will  inclose  in  this  letter  a  note  for 
him,  then  I  shall  be  sure  of  having  an  answer  —  don’t 
you  think  so?  .  .  .  Mrs.  Osgood,  we  shall  be  “tickled  to 
death  ’’  to  have  that  book  of  yours,  particularly  your  sin¬ 
cere  admirer  , ,, 

Mary  Neal. 


This  letter  was  continued  by  Mary’s  father  with : 

Yes,  do  send  that  book.  .  .  .  Say  to  Mr.  Poe,  that  for 
old  acquaintance  sake,  ...  I  hope  he  will  furnish  my 
girl  with  a  bit  of  the  raven  plumage  and  a  word  or  two 
in  writing.  ...  I  have  advised  her  to  apply  confiden¬ 
tially  to  “  my  dear  fine-hearted  friend  ” ;  and  to  such  as 
you,  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  will  not  take  no  for 
answer,  ...  It  is  high  time  such  women  were  bonded 
together  against  beleaguering  infidels  that  war  with 
woman’s  nature  and  question  her  power. 

Your  friend, 

John  Neal. 


For  fifteen  years,  covering  this  period,  Francesco 
Monteverde,  an  Italian,  presided  over  a  resort 86  that 
he  made  attractive  to  celebrities  of  the  artistic,  literary, 
editorial,  theatrical  and  fashionable  circles  of  men  in 
New  York  City.  Flalleck,  with  his  artist  friend, 
Henry  Inman ;  Editor  George  P.  Morris,  writer  of 
“Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,”  etc.;  Willis  Gaylord 
Clark,  of  Knickerbocker ;  Albert  Pike,  author  of  “  Isa- 
dore,’’  from  which  Poe  was  charged  with  theft  of 
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“  The  Raven  ” ;  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  that  delightful 
and  delighting  “  Tall  son  of  York,  six  feet,  four 
inches,”  William  T.  Porter,  editor  of  the  sporting  New 
York  weekly  Spirit  of  the  Times,  with  others  met  there. 
Brilliant  were  those  motley  crowds  of  wit,  humor,  and 
talent  that  nightly  met  at  “Frank’s  Place,”  No.  5 
Barclay  Street,  as  this  gay  intellectual  exchange  was 
called,  and  where  were  rough  arm-chairs  about  a  large 


“Frank’s  Place,”  No.  5  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
(Medical  College,  1817-1837) 

From  an  old  print  sent  by  Librarian  A.  J.  Wall,  New  York  Historical  Society 


table  covered  with  newspapers  from  all  over  the 
world  —  all  dominated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
Undoubtedly  this  table  made  one  of  the  strongest  fas¬ 
cinations  of  the  place  for  Poe.  Porter  was  noted  as 
of  “that  band  of  brothers,  those  five  brave,  gallant, 
good  glorious  Porters.”  Born  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  De¬ 
cember,  1809,  was  William  T.  Porter,  “whose  mission 
on  earth  was  to  oblige  everybody,  and  the  only  editor 
who  died  without  enemies,”  records  his  “Memoir” 
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by  Francis  Brinley.  But  of  Poe,  Professor  Wood- 
berry  notes,  “  In  his  own  home  alone,  he  found  happi¬ 
ness,  affection,  and  refuge  from  contact  with  the 
world.”  However,  shorn  of  his  Broad  wav  Journal 
as  a  bread-winner  of  whatever  measure,  Poe  turned 
to  Mr.  Godey;  and  from  May  to  October,  1846,  ap¬ 
peared  from  Poe’s  pen  in  The  Lady’s  Book,  “The 
Literati  of  New  York  City,”  with  sub-title,  “  Some 
Honest  Opinions  at  Random  respecting  their  Autorial 
Merits,  with  occasional  words  of  Personality.”  In 
Poe’s  Introduction  was  :  “  In  the  series  of  papers  which 
I  now  propose,  my  design  is,  in  giving  my  own  un¬ 
biased  opinion  of  the  literati  ...  of  New  York,  to 
give  at  the  same  time,  very  closely  .  .  .  that  of  con¬ 
versational  society  in  literary  circles.  It  must  be  ex¬ 
pected,  .  .  .  that  in  innumerable  particulars,  I  shall 
differ  from  .  .  .  what  appears  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
public  —  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  what¬ 
ever.”  Thirty-eight  papers  were  thought  to  number 
them,  but  Mr.  Whitty  discovered  another,87  on  “  S. 
Anna  Lewis,”  in  August,  1848,  Democratic  Review.  In 
his  critique  of  Hawthorne  (Godey’s,  November,  1847)  , 
Poe  noted  from  this  Preface  of  “  The  Literati  of  New 
York,”  that  he  was  at  some  pains  in  pointing  out  the 
distinction  between  the  popular  opinion  of  authors  and 
that  held  and  expressed  of  them  in  private  literary 
society.  “  For  example,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  ...  is 
scarcely  recognized  by  the  press  or  by  the  public,  and 
when  noticed  at  all,  is  noticed  merely  to  be  damned  by 
faint  praise.  Now,  my  own  opinion  of  him  is,  that 
although  his  walk  is  limited,  ...  yet  in  this  walk  he 
evinces  extraordinary  genius,  having  no  rival  in  Amer- 
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ica  or  elsewhere.”  This  strong-,  clear  Poe-dicta  is  very 
definite  in  pointing  the  fact  that  “  Boston  and  Bos¬ 
tonians  ”  did  not  cover  Poe’s  estimations  of  all  New 
England  writers,  but  only  of  a  few.  As  to  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  non-important  of  “  The  Literati,”  it  may  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  there  were  some  of  such  who 
came  into  personal  touch  with  Poe,  who,  in  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  them,  also  expressed  a  reflex  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  environments  at  the  dates  of  these 
papers. 

In  May,  1846,  Godcy’s,  Poe  noted  Rev.  George 
Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  as  distinguished  for  “  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  attainments  in  Oriental  literature,”  and  personally, 
as  “one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in  the  world,  un¬ 
usually  respected  and  beloved.”  Mr.  George  H. 
Colton  was  of  record  as  “  originator  and  editor  of 
‘  The  American  Review,’  a  Whig  magazine  .  .  .  the 
best  of  its  order  in  this  country.”  In  character  its 
editor  “is  in  the  highest  degree  estimable.”  Poe  at¬ 
tributed  the  success  of  N.  P.  Willis,  “  one  third  to  his 
mental  ability,  and  two  thirds  to  his  physical  tempera¬ 
ment.  ...  As  a  writer  of  ‘  Sketches’  Mr.  Willis  is  un¬ 
equalled.  ...  As  a  poet  Mr.  Willis  is  not  entitled  .  .  . 
to  so  high  a  rank.  ...  I  quote  .  .  .  the  truest  poem  ever 
written  by  Mr.  Willis,  ‘  Unseen  Spirits.’  ”  Its  first 
line  is : 

“  The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway.” 

Poe  continued,  “  There  is  about  this  little  poem  .  .  . 
a  true  imagination.”  Willis  had  enemies  and  innumer¬ 
able  friends,  and  was  himself  “a  warm  friend.”  Willis 
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never  was  less  to  Poe!  William  M.  Gillespie  was 
mentioned  as  favorably  known  as  “  author  of  a  neat 
volume  —  ‘  Rome  as  Seen  by  a  New  Yorker’ — a  good 
title  to  a  good  book.’’  While  Poe’s  MS.  review  of 
“  Charles  F.  Briggs,”  that  went  to  Godey’s  for  May, 
1846,  was  mildly  caustic,  Dr.  Griswold  has  edited  into 
Jus  print  of  it,  by  innuendo  and  a  straying  paragraph 
or  more,  of  both  items  and  persons  —  including  Lowell 
—  that  are  not  found  in  the  original ,  by  which  act,  un¬ 
fortunately,  disfavor  is  cast  on  both  Poe  and  his  editor. 
William  Kirkland,  as  “husband  of  the  author  of  ‘A 
New  Home,’  also  a  magazinist,  was  reviewed  by  Poe, 
who  noted  Kirkland’s  paper,  in  The  Columbian ,  on 
“the  London  Foreign  Quarterly,  for  April,  1844.” 
In  Poe’s  review  was :  “  The  arrogance,  .  .  .  self- 
glorification  of  the  Quarterly,  with  its  gross  injustice 
towards  everything  un-British,  were  .  .  .  palpably  ex¬ 
posed.”  While  this  shows  Poe’s  fearless  attitude  on 
British  methods,  to  such  expression  will  be  credited, 
perhaps  with  some  truth,  the  poet’s  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  failure,  up  to  then,  to  obtain  British  recogni¬ 
tion  of  later  generous  bestowal.  But  however  fearless 
as  to  British  critics,  Poe  was  no  less  merciful  to 
snobbery  in  their  fawning  American  followers,  by: 
“  there  is  not  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  under  the 
sun  than  our  subserviency  to  British  criticism.  It  is 
disgusting  because  it  is  buckling,  servile,  pusillani¬ 
mous.  We  know  the  British  bear  us  little  but  ill-will. 
Now  if  we  must  have  a  nationality  let  it  be  a  nation¬ 
ality  that  will  throw  off  this  yoke!”  Poe  closed  his 
review  with:  “Whatever  Mr.  Kirkland  does  is  done 
carefully.”  Of  Dr.  John  Wakefield  Francis,  Poe’s 
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brief  review  gives  no  uncertain  opinions  in :  “As  a 
medical  essayist  he  has  .  .  .  commanded  the  highest 
respect  and  attention.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  mention  his  ‘  Anat¬ 
omy  of  Drunkenness,’  his  views  of  ‘  Asiatic  Cholera,’ 
.  .  .  biography  of  .  .  .  Livingston,  etc.,  .  .  .  are  .  .  . 


John  Wakefield  Francis,  M.D.  (1789-1861) 

From  J.  E.  E.  Prudhomme’s  engraving  of  portrait  by  Herring 

models  of  fine  writing.  .  .  .  Dr.  Francis  is  one  of 
the  old  spirits  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
.  .  .  His  professional  services  and  his  purse  are  al¬ 
ways  at  the  command  of  the  needy.”  Undoubtedly 
both  facts  were  personally  known  to  Poe,  who  con¬ 
tinued  of  Dr.  Francis,  —  “  His  person  and  manner  are 
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richly  peculiar.  He  is  .  .  .  stout,  .  .  .  five  feet  five 

in  height,  .  .  .  His  head  is  large,  massive  .  .  .  com¬ 

plexion  dark  florid ;  eyes  piercingly  bright ;  mouth  ex¬ 
ceedingly  .  .  .  expressive;  hair  gray,  and  worn  in 
matted  locks  about  the  neck  and  shoulders  —  eyebrows 
•  •  •  jag'ged  and  ponderous.  His  age  is  about  fifty- 
eight.  .  .  .  His  address  is  the  most  genial  ...  its 
bonhomie  irresistible.  He  .  .  .  never  waits  for  an  in¬ 
troduction  .  .  .  slaps  a  perfect  stranger  on  the  back 
and  calls  him  ‘  Doctor  ’  or  ‘  Learned  Theban  ’ ;  pats 

every  lady  on  the  head  and  (if  she  be  pretty  and 

petite)  designates  her  ...  as  ‘  My  Pocket  Edition  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints.’  .  .  .  He  is  very  earnest,  intense, 
emphatic ;  .  .  .  His  forte,  ...  is  humour,  the  richest 
conceivable.  .  .  .  He  is  married.”  A  dim  reference 
record  indicates  Poe  made  Dr.  Francis  a  confidant  on 
the  score  of  former’s  inheritance  of  congestive  nervous 
exhaustion.  When  the  poet  first  became  known  in 
New  York  Dr.  Francis  invited  him  to  his  home.  In 
this  connection  Henry  Theo.  Tuckerman  noted,88  that 
on  one  occasion  “  a  card  was  brought  to  the  Doctor, 
while  we  were  all  seated  at  the  tea-table ;  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  face,  as  he  left  the  room,  betokened 
the  visit  of  a  celebrity;  in  a  few  moments  he  ushered 
into  the  room  a  pale,  thin,  and  most  grave  look¬ 
ing  man,  whose  dark  dress  and  solemn  air,  with 
the  Doctor’s  own  look  of  ceremonious  gravity,  pro¬ 
duced  an  ominous  silence,  where,  a  moment  before,  all 
was  hilarity;  slowly  conducting  his  guest  around  the 
table,  and  turning  to  his  wife,  he  waved  his  hand 
with  an  elaborate  courtesy  and  made  this  unique  an¬ 
nouncement:  ‘Eliza,  my  dear — “The  Raven”!  — 
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and  certainly  no  human  physiognomy  more  resembled 
that  bird  than  the  stranger’s,  who,  without  a  smile  or  a 
word,  bowed  slightly  and  slowly  with  a  fixed  and,  it 
almost  seemed,  a  portentous  gaze,  as  if  complacently 


Bond  Street  Home  or  Dr.  John  W.  Francis 
From  an  old  print  owned  by  the  late  General  James  Grant  Wilson 


accepting  the  character  thus  thrust  upon  him.  In¬ 
stantly,  the  fancy  of  all  present  began  to  conjure  up 
all  the  ravens  they  had  ever  heard  of,  from  those  that 
fed  Elijah  to  the  one  in  ‘  Barnaby  Rudge’ ;  and  it  was 
not  for  some  minutes  that  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  recognized 
in  the  ‘  fearful  ’  guest,  to  be  ‘  evermore  ’  associated  in 
the  minds  of  all  present,  not  with  tlie  ‘  Lost  Lenore  ’ 
but  with  that  extraordinary  presentation  of  the 
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Doctor.”  It  was  added,  that  Poe  appreciated  this 
amusing  episode  and  detected  the  higher  under  the 
more  superficial  qualities  of  the  man,  as  is  in  evidence 
by  the  review  under  the  Doctor’s  name  in  Godey’s  of 
May,  1846. 

By  reason  of  Virginia's  failing  health,  also  his  own, 
Poe  —  on  his  April  return  from  Baltimore  —  was  in¬ 
duced  to  leave  the  city’s  noise  and  heat  for  country  air. 
As  of  prior  noting,  because  General  O’Bierne  definitely 
stated  Poe  and  family  were  twice  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brennan,  and  Miss  Sarah  F.  Miller  noted  the  poet’s 
“family  of  three”  were  “near  neighbors”  then  to 
her  Turtle  Bay  home,  they  must  have  gone  for  a  while 
to  Mrs.  Brennan's  until  they  could  find  other  roofage. 
This  was  discovered  for  a  short  pleasant  time  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  Miller.  Their  son,  Mr.  John  Le- 
Fevre  Miller,  now  of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  kindly  sends  the 
following  incidents  as  a  tribute  to  the  poet’s  memory : 
“Our  home,  when  we  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Poe  and  his  wife  and  mother,  was  at  the  foot  of  47th 
Street,  East  River,  New  York  City.  It  was  an  at¬ 
tractive  place  at  that  time,  no  house  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  it.  We  had  five  acres  of  ground  beautifully 
laid  out  with  shade  and  fruit  trees  in  great  variety  on 
the  river  front  known  as  ‘  Turtle  Bay,’  affording  a 
fine  opportunity  for  boating,  fishing,  bathing  and 
swimming.  All  of  these  Poe  enjoyed  exceedingly. 
I  may  add  he  was  a  great  swimmer  and  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  some  of  his  antics  in  the  water.  In  the  spring  of 
1846,  Mr.  Poe  came  to  our  house  in  search  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  place  for  his  invalid  wife,  and  was  so  taken 
with  the  commodious  house ;  large  airy  rooms ;  flower- 
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ing  vines  over  the  porches;  fresh  fruit,  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  and  river  privileges,  in  the  use  of  our  boat,  that 
he  prevailed  on  my  parents  to  accommodate  him  until 
he  could  find  a  place  where  they  could  keep  house  for 
themselves.  How  long  they  remained  I  cannot  tell, 
before  they  found  a  small  cottage  in  Fordham.  I  was 
nine  years  old  and  my  sister  Sarah  was  some  three 


Turtle  Bay  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Miller 
(Foot  of  47TH  St.) 

From  Valentine’s  Manual ,  1853.  (Drawn  by  R.  J.  Lossing) 

years  older.  Mr.  Poe  took  great  delight  in  boating 
and  swimming.  He  appeared  to  be  a  very  busy  man. 
I  never  liked  him.  I  was  afraid  of  him.  But  I  liked 
Mrs.  Clemm,  she  was  a  splendid  woman,  a  great  talker 
and  fully  aware  of  ‘Eddie’s  failings’  —  as  she  called 
them.  We  all  loved  Mrs.  Poe  and  her  mother.  I  can 
see  Mrs.  Poe  now;  how  pale  and  delicate  she  was ;  how 
patient  in  her  suffering;  how  gentle  and  kind  to  us 
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children.  One  little  incident  I  recall,  is  this.  One  day 
when  Mrs.  Poe  was  very  sick  she  said  to  ‘  Eddie,’  as 
she  called  him,  ‘  Now,  Eddie,  when  I  am  gone  I  will  be 
your  guardian  angel,  and  if  at  any  time  you  feel 
tempted  to  do  wrong,  just  put  your  hands  above  your 
head  so,’ — she  placing  her  hands  in  that  position  — 

‘  and  I  will  be  there  to  shield  you.’  This  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  my  mind.  The  first  night  at  our  house 
when  Mrs.  Clemm  took  her  lamp  to  retire  for  the 
night,  she  said,  ‘  Now,  Mrs.  Miller,  when  you  can’t 
think  of  my  name,  just  think  of  clam.’  I  shall  never 
forget  Mrs.  Clemm,  a  tall,  slim,  old  lady  with  cap  and 
glasses;  always  bright  and  cheery  and  a  great  talker. 
After  they  moved  to  the  little  cottage  at  Fordham  I 
frequently  visited  them  with  my  two  sisters.  The 
Chinese  puzzle  my  dear  sister  Sarah  mentions  in  her 
‘  Memoir  of  Poe,’  I  well  remember.  I  have  put  it 
together  many  times  and  know  the  pieces  so  well  I 
think  I  could  make  one.” 

Of  Poe  and  family,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Miller’s 
sister,89  Miss  Sarah  F.  Miller,  wrote  in  1909:  “One 
of  the  most  cherished  memories  of  my  earliest  child¬ 
hood  is  the  recollection  of  having  so  often  seen 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  we  lived 
in  a  house  facing  Turtle  Bay,  .  .  .  East  River,  near 
.  .  .  47th  St.  Amongst  our  nearest  neighbors  [per¬ 
haps  Poe’s  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brennan]  was  a 
charming  family  trio  —  Mr.  Poe,  his  wife  and  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Clemm.  Poor  Virginia  was  very  ill  at  the  time 
and  I  never  saw  her  leave  her  home.  Poe  and  Mrs. 
Clemm  would  .  .  .  frequently  call  on  us.  He  would 
also  run  over  every  little  while  to  ask  my  father  to 
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Miss  Sarah  Miller,  when  Poe’s  “Nice  Little  Girl” 
From  daguerreotype  owned  by  her  brother,  Mr.  J.  LeFevre  Miller 
Chinese  Puzzle  Poe  gave  to  Miss  Miller 
From  photograph  owned  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Davis 
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lend  him  our  row-boat,  and  then  how  he  would  en¬ 
joy  himself  pulling  at  the  oars  over  to  the  little 
islands  just  south  of  Blackwells’,  for  his  afternoon 
swim. 

“  Mrs.  Clemm  and  my  mother  soon  became  the  best 
of  friends,  and  she  found  mother  a  most  sympathetic 
listener  to  all  her  sad  tales  of  poverty  and  want.  I 
would  often  see  her  shedding  tears  as  they  talked. 
As  I  recall  her,  she  always  seemed  so  wonderfully  neat 
and  orderly,  and  invariably  wore  a  pure  white  collar 
about  her  neck.  In  the  midst  of  their  friendship  they 
told  us  they  were  going  to  move  to  .  .  .  Fordham,  where 
they  had  rented  a  little  cottage,  feeling  sure  the  pure 
country  air  would  do  Mrs.  Poe  a  world  of  good.  Very 
soon  a  cordial  invitation  arrived  for  us  all  to  come  and 
take  luncheon,  which  was  very  daintily  served  in  the 
large  room  on  the  first  floor.  ...  I  recall  most  clearly 
their  bringing  me  a  small  wooden  box  to  sit  on  at  the 
table  instead  of  a  chair.  Always  kind  and  smiling  and 
very  fond  of  children,  Poe’s  handsome  face  and  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  impressed  me.  He  would  come  up 
to  me  and,  patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  tell  me  I  was  ‘  a 
nice  little  girl.’  One  of  my  most  prized  treasures  is 
a  small  Chinese  puzzle  of  carved  ivory,  given  me  by 
Poe  himself.”  This  puzzle  Miss  Miller  presented  to 
the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  by  kind¬ 
ness  of  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Davis,  its  picture 
appears  in  these  pages. 

Of  the  pleasant  Miller  home  there  is  a  pathetic 
record  that  being  unable  to  meet  their  board  bill  the 
Poe  family  —  probably  by  their  own  insistence  — 
left  their  bedstead;  which,  by  special  efforts  of  Mrs. 
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Archie  C.  Fisk,  Chairman  of  Fordham  Cottage  at  one 
time,  was  placed  there  among  other  memorials  of  the 
poet. 

The  very  year  of  Poe’s  coming  to  Fordham  Cottage, 


Poe’s  Fordham  Cottage  Home 

From  early  drawing  by  Webber,  in  Appleton's  Journal,  July  18,  1874 


in  1846,  brought  into  being  West  Farms  Town¬ 
ship.  It  was  that  part  of  Westchester  County,  West 
of  Bronx  River,  north  of  Harlem,  south  of  Yonkers 
and  east  of  the  Hudson.  Harlem  railway  named  its 
station  Fordham,  and  placed  it  a  stone’s  throw  from 
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the  gateway  of  St.  John’s  College,  which  June  24, 
1841,  was  opened  for  students  with  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Closky  as  President  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  In 
1849,  Archbishop  Hughes  turned  St.  John’s  College 
over  to  the  Jesuits. 

Over  its  bed  of  native  rock,  old  Williamsbridge 
Road  went  winding  up  to  the  Fordham  ledge  where 
stood  Poe’s  tiny  cottage  home,  on  “  Only  an  acre 
more  or  less  of  ground,”  later  on  to  be  saturated  with 
human  misery,  anguish  and  immortality,  but  then 
“  an  acute  angle  in  shape  ” ;  so  these  quoted  words  are 
in  the  record  of  facts,  as  paid  for  with  $1000  by  John 
Valentine  to  Richard  Corsa  on  March  28,  1846.  Dr. 
Henry  Noble  MacCracken  notes:90  “Acting  on  good 
business  principles,  Valentine  let  the  house  for  ten  per 
cent  of  its  cost,  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.”  In  June, 
1846,  Poe’s  little  family  of  three  became  the  owner’s 
tenants.  To  the  worn  and  weary  poet,  then  thirty- 
seven,  his  suffering  wife  of  twenty-four,  and  Mrs. 
Clemm  of  fifty-six  years,  this  “sweet  sequestered 
spot”  appealed  as  a  refuge  of  quiet,  peace  and  rest. 
To  a  friend  Poe  wrote :  “  The  place  is  a  beautiful  one.” 
He  also  gave  glimpse-pictures  of  it  in  his  “Landor’s 
Cottage  ” ;  its  dimensions  as,  “  about  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  sixteen  broad,  certainly  not  more.  Its  total 
height  from  the  ground  to  apex  of  roof  could  not  have 
exceeded  eighteen  feet.”  The  whole  exterior  was  of 
broad  square-cornered  Dutch  shingles  and  the  “  pillars 
of  the  piazza  were  enwreathed  in  jasmine  and  sweet 
honeysuckle  ” ;  the  velvety  “  green  turf  was  relieved 
here  and  there  by  an  occasional  showy  shrub,”  and  in 
their  tiny  front  lawn  grew  fine  old  cherry  trees.  There 
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was  an  apple  orchard  not  far  away;  and  a  rocky  ledge 
crowned  with  cedars  in  the  rear  of  the  cottage  gave 
pleasant  vistas  of  distant  Long  Island  hills.  This  was 


Poe’s  “Rocky  Ledge,”  in  Rear  of  Cottage 
From  The  Book  Buyer,  January,  1903,  issued  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons 


a  nook  where  the  poet  and  his  wife  often  watched  the 
fading  glories  of  evening-tide.  So  Poe  linked  facts, 
fancies  and  beauty  with  this  little  Fordham  home  of 
which  more  practical  Mrs.  Clemm  later  wrote : 91  “  It 
was  the  sweetest  little  cottage  imaginable.  Oh,  how 
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supremely  happy  we  were  in  our  dear  cottage  home! 
We  three  lived  only  for  each  other.  Eddie  rarely  left 
his  beautiful  home.  I  attended  to  his  literary  business  ; 
for  he,  poor  fellow,  knew  nothing  about  money  trans¬ 
actions.”  Their  small,  west,  first-floor  room  was  a 


Poe’s  Upstairs  Study 

From  an  old  print  by  Jiingling,  found  at  Chas.  E. 
Goodspeed’s,  Boston 


bedroom;  the  larger  one  east,  the  sitting-room,  two  of 
its  windows  opened  on  the  porch  fronting  the  entire 
cottage.  From  the  opposite  window,  one  looked 
through  clusters  of  lilacs  over  a  wide  range  of  fine 
north  country.  Between  these  lower  rooms  a  steep 
winding  stairway  led  to  the  above  two  rooms;  one  — 
Poe’s  study  —  was  lighted  by  two  quaint  bits  of  win¬ 
dows  shouldered  on  either  side  of  a  deep-throated  fire- 
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place.  On  a  round  table  before  it  Poe  did  much  of  his 
work.  There  he  wrote  “that  swan  song  on  his  wife, 
4  Annabel  Lee,’  with  her  pet  cat  purring  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders;  ‘Ulalume,’  the  requiem  of  a  despairing  soul,  and 
parts  of  ‘  Eureka.’  ”  92  Opposite  this  study  was  Mrs. 
Clemm’s  room.  Of  their  daily  life  she  wrote:  “He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  m  his  study,” 
where  he  kept  his  scanty  library,  “  and,  after  he  had 
finished  his  task  for  the  day,  he  worked  in  our  beauti¬ 
ful  flower-garden  or  read  and  recited  poetry  to  us. 
Every  one  who  knew  him  intimately ,  loved  him.” 
From  their  pleasant  little  porch  they  could  look  over 
their  sloping  green  acre,  beneath  its  shade-trees,  to 
where  were  the  generous  grounds  of  St.John’s  College 
and  its  meadow-lands  beyond.  Only  now  and  then 
Poe  went  to  the  city,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  which 
ran  six  or  more  trains  daily  from  Williamsbridge  to 
City  Hall. 

In  early  June,  1846,  Poe,  on  some  call  known  to 
Mrs.  Clemm,  found  himself  city  stranded  one  night; 
and  to  ease  the  mind  of  his  frail  little  wife,  he  wrote 
her  the  12th: 

My  dear  Heart,  —  my  dear  Virginia,  —  Our  mother 
will  explain  to  you  why  I  stay  .  .  .  from  you  this  night. 
I  trust  the  interview  I  am  promised  will  result  in  some 
substantial  good  for  me — for  your  dear  sake  and  hers 
—  keep  up  your  heart  in  all  hopefulness,  and  trust  yet  a 
little  longer.  On  my  last  great  disappointment  I  should 
have  lost  my  courage  but  for  you ■ — my  little  darling  wife. 
You  are  my  greatest  and  only  stimulus  now,  to  battle 
with  this  uncongenial,  unsatisfactory  and  ungrateful  life. 

I  shall  be  with  you  tomorrow  .  .  .  p.m.,  and  be  assured 
until  I  see  you  I  will  keep  in  loving  remembrance  your 
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last  words,  and  your  fervent  prayer !  Sleep  well,  and 
may  God  grant  you  a  peaceful  summer  with  your  devoted 
Edgar. 

This  letter  was  written  on  a  page  of  his  rough, 
pocket  notebook  paper.  No  known  love-letter  Poe 
ever  wrote  equalled  this  one,  for  it  intones  the  depths 
of  a  heart’s  sincerity. 

Mrs.  Clemm  was  described  as  tall,  sprightly,  talka¬ 
tive;  in  a  worn  dress  of  rusty  black;  Virginia  was 
wan,  with  glossy  black  hair  and  great  brilliant  eyes 
that  “  shone  too  bright  to  shine  long,”  and  Poe,  who 
seldom  smiled,  had  a  pale,  intellectual  face,  dark  hair, 
lustrous  eyes ;  his  slender,  erect  figure  was  neatly  clad 
in  threadbare  black,  and  he  had  a  dignity  of  presence 
that  could  not  hide,  however,  the  pinching  want  en¬ 
dured,  that  his  frail  wife  might  have  needed  comforts. 

Of  Poe’s  meagre,  grey  days  of  1846  appearance, 
his  friend,  the  miniature  artist,  John  A.  McDougall, 
then  located  at  386  Broadway  by  Mr.  V.  H.  Paltsits, 
made  a  seemingly  too  true  reflex,  in  a  water-color 
sketch  painted  as  a  wedding  present  for  the  artist’s 
relative,  Jno.  A.  Crockett,  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  poet.  Reprint  of  this 
miniature  appears  by  permission  of  the  owner,  J.  L. 
Clawson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Century  Company. 

They  had  few  neighbors  those  days;  but  from  their 
cottage  windows  could  be  seen  the  Van  Cott  farm, 
across  Kingsbridge  Road,  where  Virginia  and  Mrs. 
Clemm  called,  and  Poe  went  once.  Across  the  road, 
to  the  south,  were  their  nearest  neighbors  in  John 
Valentine’s  white  cottage,  and  further  on  were  others 
of  its  ideal  Dutch  type  and  neat  simplicity.  Beneath 
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the  Valentine  roofage  there  lived  little  Susan  A. 
Cromwell.  The  first  time  she  saw  Poe  he  was 
standing  on  a  branch  of  the  great  cherry-tree  that 


Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  late  1845 
From  water-color  miniature  by  John  A.  McDougall 
Permission  of  the  owner,  J.  L.Clawson,  Buffalo,  N  .  Y., 
and  The  Century  Company 


grew  by  the  roadside  paling,  and  tossing  full  ripe 
cherries  to  Virginia,  who,  all  in  white,  was  seated  on 
the  grassy  bank  beneath,  laughing  and  calling  back  to 
him.  As  the  bright  twigs  were  flying  towards  her, 
suddenly  the  bosom  of  her  white  gown  was  dyed  to 
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crimson  from  a  hemorrhage,  when  Poe  sprang  from 
the  tree  and  carried  her,  fainting,  into  the  cottage. 

Susan  Cromwell  added  of  them  both :  “  He  was  a 
nice  looking  man  and  sociable.  She  soon  became  ill 
and  never  came  out  until  she  was  buried.  They  called 
her  mother  ‘  Muddie  ’ ;  Mr.  Poe  was  always  ‘Eddie.’ 


The  Valentine  Cottage  of  Poe’s  Nearest  Fordham  Neighbors 
From  photograph  owned  by  Mr.  Chauncey  L.  C.  Ditmars 

They  were  awful  poor.”  Susan  A.  Cromwell  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Cromwell)  later  married  Josiah 
Valentine,  nephew  of  Poe’s  landlord. 

From  another  of  Poe’s  Fordham  neighbors  (“‘  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Busby,’  I  think,”  writes  Thomas  O.  Mabbott) 
came:93  “We  all  loved  him,  .  .  .  my  father,  brother, 
mother  and  two  sisters.  He  was  my  brother’s  sponsor 
at  baptism.  .  .  .  [Poe  named  the  boy  Edgar  Albert, 
instead  of  Edgar  Allan,  because  the  name  of  Allan  had 
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brought  so  much  sorrow  into  his  own  life.]  I  can 
show  the  record  written  on  that  day,  in  our  old 
family  Bible.”  Poe  “  was  never  prejudiced  without 
reason,  but  was  gentleness  and  generosity  combined. 
He  was  never  a  drunkard.  But  with  wine  on  every 
sideboard  at  that  time,  it  was  only  hospitable  to  urge 
it  upon  guests.  One  small  glass  would  excite  Poe’s 
brain  almost  to  madness.  .  .  .  When  we  first  moved  to 
Fordham,  Mrs.  Clemm  asked  my  mother  never  to 
offer  ‘  darling  Eddie,'  as  she  called  him,  ‘  a  drop  of 
wine.’  .  .  .  His  moods  were  erratic,  without  stimulants. 
One  day  he  would  romp  with  us  children,  play  ‘  Dr. 
Bushby  ’  —  a  game  in  vogue  then  —  with  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  windsome  manners ;  the  next,  he  would  talk  to 
my  mother  in  a  dreary,  pensive  mood,  and  we  would  be 
afraid  of  him.”  The  foregoing  record  pictures  Poe 
normal,  also  describes  him  under  transformation  of 
congestive  depression,  perhaps  irritated  by  stimulants. 
This  record  continued  :  “  When  we  lived  near  Poe  at 
Fordham,  he  was  very  poor,  but  that  was  never  talked 
of  before  us  children.  ...  I  can  remember  my  brother 
and  I  carrying  a  basket  many  a  time  to  Mrs.  Clemm.  It 
would  be  very  heavy  but  we  knew  nothing  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  our  real  errand  was  to  loiter  at  the  cottage 
door  in  hopes  of  seeing  our  friend  the  poet.  We 
thought  he  was  badly  used  because  all  the  world  did 
not  recognize  his  genius  and  esteem  it  as  we  did.” 

Of  these  Fordham  days  Mrs.  Clemm  wrote:  ‘‘We 
had  very  little  society  except  among  the  Literati,  but 
this  was  exceedingly  pleasant.”  Of  these,  Poe’s  pen 
gave  to  Godey’s  June,  1846,  issue,  a  generous  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt  as  “  a  remarkable  woman.” 
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Of  her  works,  the  tales  were  said  to  be  “ cleverly  writ¬ 
ten,”  but  her  poems  were  not  favored,  and  of  her 
comedy,  “Fashion,”  appeared  that  much  of  its  “suc¬ 
cess”  was  referable  to  “interest  in  her  as  a  beautiful 
woman  and  an  authoress,”  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever 
was  scored  as  editor  of  “  ‘  The  Commonplace  Book  of 
American  Poetry,’  a  work  which  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  not  belying  its  title,  and  is  exceedingly  common¬ 
place.”  Such  items  are  of  interest  in  their  reflex  of 
definite  notes  in  Poe’s  wit.  Fie  lamented  this  issue 
as  the  only  material  afforded  Europeans  for  several 
years  to  estimate  the  poetical  ability  of  Americans. 
Of  Professor  Charles  Anthon,  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Columbia  College,  Poe  noted :  “  In  England, 
and  .  .  .  Europe  at  large,  his  scholastic  acquirements 
are  more  sincerely  respected  than  those  of  any  of  our 
countrymen,”  his  issues  being  used  as  “  text-books 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  Poe  added  of  Dr.  An¬ 
thon:  “His  whole  air  is  distingue,  ...  he  would  im¬ 
press  any  one  at  first  sight  as  being  no  ordinary  man.” 
Commenting  on  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt's  “  Chaunt  of  Life,” 
Poe  stated  the  limitations  of  that  poem,  which  “never¬ 
theless  abounds  in  lofty  merit  and  .  .  .  exquisite 
pathos.”  Gulian  C.  Verplanck’s  works  Poe  classed  as 
addresses,  orations  and  contributions  to  reviews.  His 
scholarship,  legal  acquirements,  taste  and  industry,  as 
“very  considerable”  and  his  family  “  influential”  and 
of  the  old  Dutch  stock.  Freeman  Hunt,  editor  of 
Merchant’s  Magazine,  was  recorded  as  “absolute  au¬ 
thority  in  mercantile  matters,  he  evinced  many  remark¬ 
able  traits  of  character  .  .  .  [in]  its  establishment 
entirely  without  means.”  This,  undoubtedly,  seemed  a 
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miracle  to  Poe,  who  added  of  Hunt :  “  His  heart  is  full 
of  .  .  .  sympathies  and  charities,”  possibly  of  Poe’s 
personal  experience  from  their  “playfellow  .  .  .  round- 
jacket  days.”  Poe  added  of  Hunt:  “he  started  the 
‘  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge.’  ” 
Piero  Maroncelli's  essay  on  “  Classic  and  Romantic 
Schools  ”  claimed  some  scholarship  originality  and 
brevity  from  Poe,  who  gave  more  of  details  to 
Laughton  Osborn  as  making  a  sensation  “  with  a 
nom  de  plume.'’  One  was  noted  as  “The  Adventures 
of  Jeremy  Levis,  by  Himself,”  another,  “The  Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Poet,  by  Himself,”  which  Poe  thought 
no  “  better  book  of  its  kind  has  been  written,”  yet  it 
was  “not  precisely  the  work  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  lady.”  Poe  gave  this  book  sharp  scoring  in  his 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  days.  Of  the  author 
was  added:  “As  poet,  painter,  and  musician”  he  “has 
absolutely  succeeded  as  each.  His  scholarship  is  ex¬ 
tensive  .  .  .  although  he  is  apt  to  swear  .  .  .  too 
roundly  by  Johnson  and  Pope.  Imagination  is  not  Mr. 
Osborn’s  forte.”  From  Aug.  14,  to  Nov.  11,  1845, 
some  five  or  more  letters  passed  between  Poe  and 
Laughton  Osborn  concerning  the  former’s  adverse 
criticism  on  latter’s  literary  effusions,  but  modified  by 
gracious  expressions  as  to  Laughton  Osborn,  the  man. 

Among  the  Literati  who  came  to  Fordham  Cottage 
was  Mrs.  Mary  Gove  Nichols,  the  mesmerist,  home¬ 
opathist,  etc.  Poe’s  “Literati”  pictured  Mrs.  Gove  as 
“  rather  below  the  medium  height,  somewhat  thin,  with 
dark  hair,  and  keen,  intelligent  black  eyes.  She  con¬ 
verses  well  and  with  enthusiasm.  In  many  respects  a 
very  interesting  woman.”  Mrs.  Gove  found  Poe,  his 
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wife  and  their  mother  living  in  a  little  cottage  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  with  its  greenward  as  smooth  as  velvet, 
and  some  grand  old  cherry  trees  heavily  shading  it, 
fenced  in  about  the  house  with  its  pleasant  piazza,  an 
inviting  place  to  sit  in  summer.  During  her  first  visit 
she  was  troubled  because  Poe  had  caught  and  caged  a 


Mrs.  Mary  Gove  Nichols  (1810-) 

From  “Woman’s  Record,”  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale 

Bobolink,  hung  the  cage  under  a  cherry  tree  and 
while  the  bird  flew,  frightened  from  side  to  side,  its 
captor  stood  with  folded  arms  in  the  sublime  hope  of 
the  impossible  training  of  his  prisoner.  Mrs.  Gove 
did  not  know  Poe  had  learned  some  lessons  in  bird 
lore  from  Henry  B.  Hirst,  a  past-master  in  such  craft. 
Of  Poe  and  his  prisoner  she  wrote :  “  There  he  stood, 
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with  his  arms  crossed  before  the  tormented  bird,  .  .  . 
So  handsome,  so  impassive,  in  his  wonderful,  intellect¬ 
ual  beauty,  so  proud  and  reserved,  and  yet  so  con¬ 
fidentially  communicative,  so  entirely  a  gentleman  on 
all  occasions  that  I  ever  saw  him  —  so  tasteful,  so  good 
a  talker  was  Poe,  that  he  impressed  himself  and  his 
wishes,  even  without  words,  upon  those  with  whom 
he  spoke.”  But  pleading  for  its  liberty,  Mrs.  Gove  was 
quietly  answered:  “  You  are  wrong.  He  is  a  splendid 
songster  and  ...  he  will  delight  our  home  ”  when 
trained.  Mrs.  Gove  noted :  “  Poe’s  voice  was  melody 
itself.  He  always  spoke  low,  even  in  violent  discussion, 
compelling  his  hearers  to  listen  if  they  would  know  his 
opinion,  his  facts,  fancies,  philosophy  or  weird  im¬ 
aginings.  The  last  usually  flowed  from  his  pen,  sel¬ 
dom  from  his  tongue.”  Mrs.  Gove  was  introduced  to 
Virginia  and  Mrs.  Clemm.  The  latter  was  described 
as  tall,  dignified ;  and  her  black  dress,  though  old  and 
much  worn,  with  her  widow’s  cap  over  her  white  hair, 
all  seemed  in  attractive  keeping.  It  also  seemed  strange 
how  strong  a  personality  could  be  the  mother  of  her 
small  daughter.  Mrs.  Poe  appeared  very  young. 
Her  pale  face,  brilliant  eyes  and  raven  hair  gave  her 
an  unearthly  look  and  when  she  coughed  it  was  made 
certain  she  was  rapidly  passing  away.  The  mother 
seemed  a  sort  of  unusual  Providence  for  her  strange 
children.  The  cottage  had  an  air  of  taste  and  gentility. 
“So  neat,  so  poor,  so  unfurnished  and  yet  so  charming” 
a  dwelling  I  never  saw.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  was 
as  white  as  wheaten  flour;  a  pine  table,  chair  and  little 
stove  seemed  to  furnish  it.  The  sitting-room  floor 
was  laid  with  a  check  matting;  four  chairs,  a  light 
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stand,  and  a  hanging-  book-shelf  was  its  furniture. 
There  were  presentation  copies  of  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  the  Brownings  had  posts  of  honor  on  the 
“  stand  between  the  windows.”  On  this  stand  Poe  later 
did  much  writing.  Mrs.  Gove  added :  “  With  quiet 
exultation  Poe  drew  from  his  side  pocket  a  letter  he 


Poe’s  Fordham  Cottage  “Sitting-Room” 

From  an  old  print  sent  by  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan 


had  recently  received  from  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing.  Pie  read  it  to  us.  It  was  very  flattering.  .  .  . 
On  the  book-shelf  there  lay  a  volume  of  Poe’s  poems. 
He  took  it  down,  wrote  my  name  in  it  and  gave  it  to 
me  .  .  .  from  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  for  I  could  not 
be  of  advantage  to  him,  as  my  two  companions  could. 
I  had  sent  him  an  article  when  he  edited  the  Brocidzvay 
Journal,  which  had  pleased  him.”  Mrs.  Gove,  at  the 
11—18 
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date  of  this  visit,  noticed  that  Poe  was  "greatly  de¬ 
pressed.  Their  extreme  poverty,  the  sickness  of  his 
wife,  and  his  own  inability  to  write,  .  .  .  accounted 
for  this.  We  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  house,  when 
.  .  .  more  company  came,  which  included  ladies,  and 
then  we  all  went  to  walk  .  .  .  into  the  woods,  .  .  . 
till  some  one  proposed  a  game  at  leaping.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  Poe,  as  he  was  expert  in  the  exercise. 
Two  or  three  gentlemen  agreed  to  leap  with  him,  and 
though  one  .  .  .  was  tall,  and  had  been  a  hunter  .  .  . 
Poe  still  distanced  them  all.  But  alas !  his  gaiters,  long 
worn  and  carefully  kept,  were  both  burst  in  the  grand 
leap  that  made  him  victor.  I  had  pitied  the  poor 
bob-o’-link  .  .  .  but  I  pitied  Poe  more  now.  I  was 
certain  he  had  no  other  shoes,  .  .  .  Who  .  .  .  could 
offer  him  money  to  buy  a  new  pair?  .  .  .  When  we 
reached  the  cottage,  ...  all  felt  that  we  must  not  go 
in,  ...  I  had  left  the  volume  of  Poe’s  poems  —  and 
I  entered  the  house  to  get  it.  The  poor  old  mother 
looked  at  his  feet  with  a  dismay  that  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get.  ‘  O,  Eddie !  ’  said  she,  ‘  how  did  you  burst  your 
gaiters?’  ...  I  related  the  cause  of  the  mishap,  and 
she  drew  me  into  the  kitchen.  £  Will  you  speak  to 

Mr. - ,’  [Colton]  said  she,  ‘about  Eddie’s  last 

poem?’  .  .  .  [‘Ulalume,’  it  was  said  to  be.]  ‘If  he 
will  only  take  the  poem,  Eddie  can  have  a  pair  of  shoes. 
He  has  it  —  I  carried  it  last  week,  and  Eddie  says  it  is 
his  best.  You  will  speak  to  him  about  it,  won’t  you?’ 
.  .  .  ‘  Of  course  they  will  publish  the  poem,’  said  I, 

‘  and  I  will  ask  C - to  be  cjuick  about  it.’  The  poem 

was  paid  for  at  once,  and  published  soon  after  .  .  . 
then  it  bought  the  poet  a  pair  of  gaiters,  and  twelve 
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shillings  over.”  During  the  next  call  of  Mrs.  Gove 
at  Fordham  Cottage  Poe  told  her:  “I  write  from  a 
mental  necessity  —  to  satisfy  my  taste  and  my  love  of 
art.  Fame  forms  no  motive  power  with  me.  What 
care  I  for  the  judgment  of  a  multitude,  every  individ¬ 
ual  of  which  I  despise?”  Mrs.  Gove  replied:  “But, 
there  are  individuals  whose  judgment  you  respect.” 
Poe  answered  :  “  Certainly,  and  I  would  choose  to  have 
their  esteem  unmixed  with  the  mean  adulation  of  the 
mob.”  Mrs.  Gove  said:  “But  the  multitude  may  be 
honestly  and  legitimately  pleased.”  “  ‘  That  may  be 
possible,’  said  Poe,  musingly,  ‘  because  they  may  have 
an  honest  and  legitimate  leader,  and  not  a  poor  man 
who  has  been  paid  a  hundred  dollars  to  manufacture 
opinions  for  them  and  fame  for  an  author.’  ”  Poe  then 
had  in  hand  and  mind  his  revision  of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis’ 
poems,  for  which  work  he  was  paid  $100  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  Mrs.  Gove  inquired  of  Poe:  “Do  reviewers 
sell  their  literary  conscience  thus  unconscionably?” 
Poe  replied :  “  A  literary  critic  must  be  loth  to  violate 
his  taste,  his  sense  of  the  fit  and  the  beautiful.  To  sin 
against  these,  and  praise  an  unworthy  author,  is  to  him 
an  unpardonable  sin.  But  if  he  were  placed  on  the 
rack,  or  if  one  he  loved  better  than  his  own  life  were 
writhing  there,  I  can  conceive  of  his  forging  a  note 
against  the  Bank  of  Fame,  in  favour  of  some  would-be 
poetess,  who  is  able  and  willing  to  buy  his  poems  and 
opinions.”  Turning  fiercely,  his  fine  eyes  piercing  her, 
Poe  added  :  “  Would  you  blame  a  man  for  not  allowing 
his  sick  wife  to  starve?  ”  Mrs.  Gove  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject;  he  became  quiet,  and  as  they  walked  along,  noted 
beauties  of  flowers,  foliage,  hill  and  dale  until  they 
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reached  the  cottage.  These  words,  with  other  records, 
indicate  Poe  and  family  were  in  sad  straits  at  this  time. 
Of  her  following  visit  Mrs.  Gove  noted,  that  as  Poe 
and  she  walked  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  said  :  “  I  can’t 
look  out  on  this  loveliness  ’til  I  have  made  a  confes¬ 
sion  to  you.  I  said,  .  .  .  when  you  were  last  here,  that 
I  despised  fame.  It  is  false,  I  love  fame.  ...  I  would 
drink  to  the  very  dregs  the  glorious  intoxication.  .  .  . 
Fame!  glory!  —  they  are  life-giving  breath  and  .  .  . 
blood.  No  man  lives  unless  he  is  famous.  How  bitterly 
I  belied  my  nature,  and  my  aspirations,  when  I  said  I 
did  not  desire  fame,  and  that  I  despised  it.”  Mrs.  Gove 
said  Poe’s  utterances  on  both  occasions  might  be  true  to 
his  moods  suggesting  them,  and  she  concluded  :  “  I  was 
not  as  severe  with  him  as  he  was  with  himself.”  Dur¬ 
ing  Poe’s  dreary  November  days  of  sharp  suffering 
came  a  Nov.  30,  1846,  Portland,  Me.,  letter  from 
Editor  John  Neal  to  Mrs.  Gove,  adding  to  a  prior 
letter  in  which  was  stated :  “  Poe  is  the  very  man  to 
write  a  paper  on  the  Drama.”  In  Mr.  Neal’s  later 
letter  was :  “  How  Mr.  Poe  may  feel  towards  me,  I  do 
not  know :  .  .  .  there  was  a  time  he  thought  highly  of 
my  doings  and  was  not  prevented  from  dedicating  his 
[  1829  edition]  poems  to  me  by  my  assurance  that  such 
dedication  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  him  and  his 
book.  The  truth  is  —  I  have  never  been  popular.  .  .  . 
Of  Mr.  Poe’s  talents  and  genius  I  have  always  thought 
&  spoken  highly,  .  .  .  although  of  his  liability  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced,  ...  I  have  spoken  in  private  as  a  lamentable 
qualification  for  the  high  duties  he  is  otherwise  re¬ 
markably  well  qualified  to  perform  in  the  Court  of 
Literature.  In  the  little  he  has  said  of  me  he  has  not 
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been  just  to  himself,  —  he  should  bear  in  mind,  he  is 
speaking  not  for  today  but  for  tomorrow.”  Poe 
probably  spoke  on  literary  and  art  critical  scores  only : 
and  thus  against  his  own  personal  wish.  Perhaps 
Editor  Xeal  had  in  mind  Poe’s  1836  “Autography” 
note:  “Any  one.  from  Mr.  Neal’s  penmanship,  might 
suppose  his  mind  to  be  what  it  really  is  —  excessively 
flighty  and  irregular,  but  active  and  energetic.” 

About  1844,  Joseph  M.  Field  and  Charles  Keemele 
started  the  St.  Louis  Reveille. 

In  Miss  Lilian  Whiting’s  “Life  of  Kate  Field”  is 
a  letter  Poe  wrote  her  father,  Joseph  M.  Field,  who 
as  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Reveille  had  met  Poe.  June 
15,  1846,  he  wrote  from  the  New  York  Mirror  office: 

Dear  Field:  I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  “Reveille  ” 
notices  of  myself,  evincing  a  friendly  feeling  on  your 
part,  which,  believe  me,  I  reciprocate  in  the  most  cordial 
manner.  I  enclose  an  article  from  the  New  York  “  Mir¬ 
ror”  of  May  26,  headed  “Mr.  Poe,  the  New  York  Lit¬ 
erati.”  The  attack  is  editorial  .  .  .  All  that  I  venture  to 
ask  of  you  is  to  say  a  few  words  in  condemnation  of  it, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  false  impression  of  my  personal 
appearance,  that  it  conveys  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  I  am  not  individually  known.  You  have  seen 
me  and  can  describe  me  as  I  am.  Will  you  do  me  this 
act  of  justice?  I  know  you  will.  There  is  also  an 
incidental  service  just  now  which  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  render  me.  That  is  to  put  the  following,  edi¬ 
torially,  in  your  paper:  “The  British  literary  journals 
are  admitting  Mr.  Poe’s  merit  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  .  .  .  ‘  The  Raven  ’  is  copied  in  full  in  the  ‘  British 
Critic’  and  the  ‘Athenaeum.’  [Then  came  a  quotation 
from  Miss  Barrett  Barrett’s  letter,  concerning  Mr. 
Browning’s  “  enthusiastic  ”  admiration  of  the  rhythm 
of  “  The  Raven,”  etc.  Of  himself,  Poe  continued,  for 
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Field’s  editorial:]  After  all  this,  Mr.  Poe  may  possibly 
.  .  .  endure  the  disapprobation  of  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Mir¬ 
ror.’ ”  [Poe  added:]  If  you  can  oblige  me  .  .  .  depend 
upon  my  most  earnest  reciprocation  when  and  where 
and  how  you  please.  .  .  . 

P.  S.  Please  cut  out  anything  you  may  say  and  send 
me  in  a  letter.  ...  I  have  been  seriously  ill  for  some 
months,  and  being  thus  utterly  unable  to  defend  myself, 
must  rely  upon  the  chivalry  of  my  friends. 

Concerning  the  Mirror  reference  to  Poe’s  “personal 
appearance”  that  he  wished  refuted  by  Editor  Field, 
Mr.  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  supplies  Editor  Hiram 
Fuller’s  pen-picture  of  Poe.  It  was  considered  by  him 
a  personal  attack;  and  briefed  from  its  print  in  May 
26,  1846,  New  York  Mirror  editorial  columns  it  was: 
“  To  conclude  after  the  fashion  of  our  Theatrical 
Magazinist,  Mr.  Poe  is  about  thirty-nine.  He  may  be 
more  or  less.  If  neither  more  nor  less  we  should  say 
he  was  decidedly  thirty-nine.  But  of  this  we  are  not 
certain.  In  height  he  is  about  5  feet  1  or  two  inches, 
perhaps  2  inches  &  a  half.  His  face  is  pale  and  rather 
thin ;  eyes  gray,  watery  &  always  dull ;  nose  rather 
prominent,  pointed  and  sharp,  nostrils  wide ;  hair  thin 
&  cropped  short,  mouth  not  very  well  chiselled,  not 
very  sweet,  his  tongue  shows  itself  unpleasantly  when 
he  speaks  earnestly,  &  seems  too  large  for  his  mouth ; 
teeth  indifferent,  forehead  rather  broad,  and  in  the 
region  of  ideality  decidedly  large,  but  low,  and  in  that 
part  where  phrenology  places  conscientiousness  &  the 
group  of  moral  sentiments  it  is  quite  flat;  chin  narrow 
&  pointed,  which  gives  his  head,  upon  the  whole,  a 
balloonish  appearance,  which  may  account  for  his  sup¬ 
posed  lightheadedness ;  he  generally  carries  his  head 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe  as  described  by  Editor  Joseph  M.  Field 
From  photograph  of  daguerreotype  found  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
by  the  late  Major  Neilson  Poe 


upright  like  a  fugleman  on  a  drill,  but  sometimes  it 
droops  considerably.  His  address  is  gentlemanly  & 
agreeable  at  first  but  soon  wears  off  &  leaves  a  differ- 
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ent  impression  after  becoming  acquainted  with  him; 
his  walk  is  quick  &  jerking,  sometimes  waving,  de¬ 
scribing  that  peculiar  figure  in  geometry  denominated 
by  Euclid,  we  think,  but  it  may  be  Professor  Farrar 
of  Cambridge,  Virginia  fence.  In  dress  he  affects  the 
tailor  at  times,  and  at  times  the  cobbler,  being  in  fact 
excessively  nice  or  excessively  something  else.  His 
hands  are  singularly  small,  resembling  bird  claws,  his 
person  slender;  weight  about  no  or  115  pounds,  per¬ 
haps  the  latter;  his  study  has  not  many  of  the  Maglia- 
bechian  characteristics,  the  shelves  being  filled  mainly 
with  ladies’  magazines;  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  Knickerbocker,  but  of  this  nothing  certain 
is  known;  he  is  author  of  Politian,  a  drama,  to  which 
Professor  Longfellow  is  largely  indebted,  it  is  said, 
by  Mr.  Poe,  for  many  of  his  ideas.  Mr.  Poe  goes 
much  into  society,  but  what  society  we  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  say ;  he  formerly  lived  at  West  Point ;  his  pres¬ 
ent  place  of  residence  is  unknown.  He  is  married.” 

Poe’s  June  15,  1846,  letter-appeal  to  Joseph  M. 
Field’s  editorial  “chivalry”  was  promptly  answered  in 
his  July  6,  1846,  issue  of  St.  Louis  Reveille.  Of  Field’s 
“  editorial,”  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  writes :  “  Miss  Anna 
Rubenia  Dubach  has  just  found  the  article.  Beyond  a 
great  deal  of  complimentary  literary  expression,  comes 
this  personality  of  Poe:  ‘Instead  of  being  “five  feet 
one,  &c.,  the  poet  is  a  figure  to  compare  with  any  in 
manliness,  while  his  features  are  not  only  intellectual 
but  handsome.”  ’  ”  To  Editor  Fuller’s  raucous,  Mir¬ 
ror-personalities  on  Poe,  Air.  Mabbott  adds  this:  “  Poe 
was  said  to  be  confined,  on  account  of  his  great 
mental  labors  having  turned  his  brain.  It  is  clearly 
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just  ugliness.  The  May  22nd  number  had  a  versified 
attack  on  Poe,  signed  Mustard  Mace,  abusive  hut  dull. 
The  Mirror  editor  seemed  also  to  have  cherished  a  par¬ 
ticular  hatred  for  Willis.”  The  foregoing,  personal 
abuse  stands  for  a  number  of  such  press-treatments  be¬ 
stowed  on  Poe  when  their  editors  knew  —  or  could  have 
known  —  he  was  helplessly  stranded  by  illness  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife,  also  abject  poverty  and  near  star¬ 
vation  in  his  Fordham  Cottage  home.  Upon  the 
Evening  Mirror’s  coarse,  crude  and  undignified  im¬ 
itation  of  Poe’s  finished  literary  style  further  comments 
are  needless  than,  however  cutting,  Poe  the  critic 
was  never  crude  or  coarse.  Concerning  this  Mirror, 
personal  attack  on  Poe,  Thomas  O.  Mabbott  calls 
attention  to  a  “  Jones  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  July  24th, 
1846,  letter  of  Dr.  Griswold  to  Poe’s  good  friend 
Evert  A.  Duyckinck.”  Dr.  Griswold  wrote  :  “  Speaking 
of  Poe  reminds  me  of  the  brutal  article  in  the  Mirror, 
which  it  is  impossible  on  any  grounds  whatever  to 
justify  in  the  slightest  degree.  I,  who  have  as  much 
cause  as  any  man  to  quarrel  with  Poe,  would  sooner 
have  cut  off  my  hand  than  used  it  to  write  such  an 
ungentlemanly  card,  though  every  word  were  true. 
But  my  indignation  of  this  treatment  even  of  an 
enemy  exceeds  my  power  of  expression.”  Just  this 
treatment  of  Poe’s  character  was  duplicated  in  his 
after-death,  1850  Memoir  by  R.  W.  Griswold.  But 
such  insinuations,  based  upon  any  personal  prejudice 
and  affirmed  by  no  found  proof-records  up  to  date, 
made  when  Poe  was  very  ill  in  1846,  or  very  still  in 
1850,  were  stabs  in  the  back  of  one  unable  to  answer 
either  editor,  and  —  as  stabs  —  they  give  an  even  sway 
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to  the  balance  of  motives  held  and  publicly  expressed 
by  such  questionable  recorders  as  Editors  Hiram 
Fuller  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  also  at  times,  Dr. 
Thomas  Dunn  English.  Poe's  illness,  noted  in  this 
June  15,  1846,  letter  to  Editor  Field,  brought  his 
strained  nerves  to  stimulant  strictures,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  his  unhinged  faculties  moved  him  to  follow 
Mrs.  Osgood  to  Providence,  R.  L,  Boston  and  Lowell, 
Mass.,  also  to  Albany,  New  York;  and  no  doubt  to 
regrettable  subconscious  expressions  of  brain  con¬ 
gestion,  that  were  so  understood  by  her,  and  therefore 
wisely  and  kindly  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  claimed 
from  both  Poe  and  her  “noble  husband”  lasting  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect,  which  seemed  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  three  most  concerned.  The  fine  souls 
of  these  two  firm  friends  also  realized  Poe’s  normal 
worth,  and  that  no  one  was  responsible  under  the 
bondage  of  nervous  congestion  delirium  effects,  upon 
which  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington  seemed  over- 
willing  to  base  hearsay — from  Mrs.  Ellet  —  charges 
against  Poe.  But  conscious  or  unconscious,  this  dis¬ 
regard  of  social  conventionalities  exacted  penalties 
from  all  parties  for  what  Poe’s  at  that  time  antago¬ 
nist,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  truly  termed,  and  Dr. 
R.  W.  Griswold,  well  acquainted  with  all  phases  of  this 
episode,  always  maintained,  was  never  more  than  “  a 
Platonic  friendship.”  Except  in  limited  personal  as¬ 
sociation  this  never  ceased  during  Poe’s  life. 

Whatever  of  the  differences  occasioned  by  the  non¬ 
return  of  Duane’s  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Vol. 
Ill,  to  him  by  Poe,  or  Henry  B.  Hirst  in  T844,  both  poets 
came  into  later  and  various  kindly  touches  with  each 
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other.  And  for  aid  in  his  differences  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Dunn  English,  Poe  at  New  York,  June  27,  1846,  wrote : 


My  Dear  Hirst, —  I  presume  you  have  seen  what  I 
said  about  you  in  “  The  New  York  Literati”  and  an  at¬ 
tack  made  on  me  by  English,  in  consequence,  vive  la 
Bagatelle ! 

I  write  now  to  ask  you  if  you  can  oblige  me  by  a  fair 
account  of  your  duel  with  English.  .  .  .  also,  if  you 
would  get  from  Sandy  Harris  a  statement  of  the  fracas 
with  him.  See  Du  Solle,  also,  ...  &  ask  him  if  he  is 
willing  to  give  me,  for  publication,  an  account  of  his 
kicking  E.  out  of  his  office. 

I  gave  E.  a  flogging  which  he  will  remember  to  the 
day  of  his  death  —  and,  luckily,  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 


nesses.  He  thinks  to  avenge  himself  by  lies  .  . 

shall  be  a  match  for  him  by  means  of  simple  truth. 

Is  it  possible  to  procure  me  a  copy  of  E.'s  attacl 

H.  A.  Wise?  '  . 

1  ruly  yours, 

Poe. 


I 


on 


Upon  this  requested  and  obtained  information  was 
based  “  Mr.  Poe’s  Reply  to  Mr.  English  and  Others,” 
printed  by  J.  Stephenson  DuSolle,  Editor  of  The  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  Philadelphia,  July  10,  1846.  See 
pp.  239—255,  Vol.  XVII,  “  Virginia  Poe,”  by  Dr.  Jas. 
A.  Harrison. 

When  Poe  was  absent  in  June,  1846,  his  sister 
Rosalie  came  on  a  visit  to  Fordham  Cottage.  It  was 
said  that  she  found  Mrs.  Clemm  keenly  disturbed  by 
“  Edgar’s  being  away  from  home  on  business  ”  when 
ill;  and  she  was  obliged  to  send  him  money  for  his 
return.  When  he  came  home,  he  was  taken  to  task 
by  Mrs.  Clemm  and  put  to  bed.  She  nursed  him 
through  a  night  of  delirium,  which  was  probably  in 
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pursuit  of  him  when  he  started  out.  Some  days  of 
her  care  brought  her  patient  to  convalescence,  which 
he  spent  about  the  cottage  and  his  favorite  nook  be¬ 
neath  the  cedars  of  its  near-by  rocky  ledge.  But  ram¬ 
pant  needs  soon  drove  Poe,  still  ill,  to  the  task  of 
looking  over  his  writing  table  full  of  waiting  papers  and 
letters.  Among  the  latter  was  one  from  Hawthorne. 
At  “  Salem,  June  17,  1846,”  in  brief,  he  wrote  to  Poe: 

I  presume  the  publishers  will  have  sent  you  a  copy  of 
“  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  ”  —  the  latest  ...  of  my 
tales  and  sketches.  I  have  read  your  .  .  .  notices  of  my 
productions  with  great  interest,  —  not  so  much  because 
your  judgment  was,  upon  the  whole,  favorable,  as  because 
it  seemed  to  be  given  in  earnest.  I  care  for  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  .  .  .  I  confess,  however,  that  I  admire  you 
rather  as  a  writer  of  tales  than  as  a  critic  upon  them, 
I  .  .  .  often  .  .  .  dissent  from  your  opinions  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  capacity,  but  could  never  fail  to  recognize  your  force 
and  originality  in  the  former. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Natii.  Hawthorne. 

This  letter  must  have  pleased  Poe,  but  his  sheer  weak¬ 
ness  caused  Mrs.  Clemm  to  take  his  place  and  write 
as  he  dictated.  Mr.  Whitty  notes  that  Mrs.  Clemm 
could  very  closely  imitate  Poe’s  handwriting.  There 
is  a  dim  record  that  when  desperately  driven  with  the 
double  illness  of  Poe  and  V irginia,  and  facing  grim 
want,  Mrs.  Clemm  would  rescue  his  discarded  MS. 
scraps  from  the  waste-basket  and  dispose  of  them  for 
actual  needs,  and  such  infrequent  causes  and  effects 
were  told  to  Poe  on  his  recovery.  In  narrative  order, 
as  he  gained  strength  and  desk  command  at  that  time 
and  others,  a  record  runs  that  he  would  read  his  MS. 
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to  her,  while  she  sat  at  his  side  mending-,  replenishing 
and  inking  the  worn  family  clothing.  Of  this,  some 
things  came  from  her  own  needle  energies  paid  for  at 
somewhere,  of  which  she  knew,  wherever  they  lived. 
And  one  story  goes,  that  when  able,  Virginia’s  love 
of  fancy  work  also  added  a  bit  to  this  fund.  When 
not  actually  suffering,  Virginia  “was  always  laughing, 
and  loved  to  have  children  about  her.  With  their 
dolls  and  playthings  and  loving  offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers  the  little  ones  came  to  her,  and  she  would 
help  them  with  dolly’s  frocks  and  frills  and,  at  twenty- 
four,  would  be  as  cheery  and  merry  as  any  child  of 
them  all”  —  as  comes  from  recollections  of  several  of 
those  Fordham  neighbor  days.  In  later  years  Susan 
Cromwell,  one  of  these  little  girls,  said  of  Poe :  “  We 
lived  so  near  that  we  exchanged  visits  almost  daily.  I 
used  to  hold  the  sheets  of  his  manuscripts  until  he 
had  finished,  when  he  would  paste  one  sheet  on  the 
edge  of  the  other  until  the  scroll  would  reach  across 
the  room,  then  I  would  roll  it  lightly;  my  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  have  it  a  symmetrical  cylinder.  I 
think  no  portrait  could  do  justice  to  those  flashing 
eyes,  which  fascinated  me  like  a  charm  and  won  my 
heart  as  a  child.  He  was  like  one  inspired  in  his 
best  mood,  and  it  was  then  that  he  told  us  wonderful 
stories  of  genii  and  dragons;  and  his  pale,  anxious 
face  would  light  up  with  a  rose  glow  as  if  a  lamp 
burned  within.  He  had  nervous  fever  —  and  de¬ 
pressed  moods.  When  he  was  absorbed  he  never 
noticed  us  children  and  we  did  not  presume  to  speak 
to  him.”  Of  Virginia  was  later  added:  “In  fair 
weather  that  summer,  we  would  sometimes  see  her 
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sitting  between  her  mother,  knitting,  and  Mr.  Poe 
reading  his  paper;  and  sometimes  he  would  play  ball 
with  us  children  while  his  wife  laughed  and  looked 
on.”  A  child  for  tears  too,  was  she,  when  city  missions 
delayed  her  mother,  “  ladened  with  ‘  Eddie’s  ’  scripts  ” 
and  errands  to  editors  and  publishers,  with  whom, 
these  days,  she  frequently  failed.  By  N.  P.  Willis94 
was  brave-hearted  Mrs.  Clemm  pathetically  pictured : 
“  Winter  after  winter,  .  .  .  the  most  touching  sight  to 
us  in  this  whole  city,  has  been  that  tireless  minister 
to  genius,  .  .  .  insufficiently  clad,  going  from  office  to 
office  with  a  poem,  or  an  article  on  some  literary  sub¬ 
ject,  to  sell  —  sometimes  simply  pleading  in  a  broken 
voice  that  he  was  ill,  and  begging  for  him  —  mention¬ 
ing  nothing  but  that  “  he  was  ill,”  whatever  might  have 
been  the  reason  for  his  writing  nothing;  and  never, 
amid  her  tears  and  recitals  of  distress,  suffering  one 
syllable  to  escape  her  lips  that  could  convey  a  doubt  of 
him,  ...  or  a  lessening  of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good 
intentions.”  How  well  she  knew  those  merciless 
epochs  “  when  mental  exercise  was  torture  ”  to  Poe, 
and  also  those  fits  of  “  absolute  unconsciousness  ”  in 
which  he  drank.  But  there  were  evenings  when  her 
return,  with  a  basket  full  of  provisions,  medicines,  and 
candy  for  Virginia,  who  loved  it,  was  hailed  with 
delight,  for  Virginia  was  said  to  be  “  petted  like  a 
baby  ”  by  Poe  and  her  mother.  The  records  show  that 
“  she  had  a  hearty  appetite,  did  not  lose  her  flesh  and 
did  not  seem  to  suffer.”  Poe  was  reported  as  energetic 
with  his  pen  during  these  mid-summer  days,  seldom 
going  to  the  city,  where  his  keen  criticisms  of  some 
of  its  “Literati”  would  scarcely  have  offered  him  wel- 
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come.  Of  her  June  visit  two  records  are,  that  Rosalie 
thought  Poe  and  Virginia  very  kind  to  her,  but  she 
felt  she  was  not  liked  by  Mrs.  Clemm,  who  gave  her 
Poe  MS.  copying  to  do,  of  which  his  sister  “under¬ 
stood  not  a  word.” 

Rosalie  insisted  that  “  Annabel  Lee  ”  zvas  under¬ 
stood  by  her,  and  was  of  this  time  of  her  brother’s 
writing,  for  she  had  heard  him  read  it  again  and 
again  then,  on  a  settee  outside  the  kitchen  door,  when 
Mrs.  Clemm  was  busy  with  the  family  washing.  July 
ended  Rosalie’s  visit  to  this  Fordham  Cottage  home. 

While  Mrs.  Clemm  may  not  have  enjoyed  Mrs. 
Osgood’s  friendship  as  did  both  Poe  and  Virginia, 
Mrs.  Osgood’s  correspondence  with  Poe  was  “re¬ 
quested  by  his  wife,”  was  well  known  to  her  mother 
and  could  not  have  been  of  a  character  to  give  anxiety 
to  well-balanced  minds ;  for  Poe,  with  neither  thought 
nor  wish  for  its  secrecy,  felt  none  in  leaving  one  of 
Mrs.  Osgood’s  kindly  letters  one  day  on  his  table 
when  chance  callers,  some  ladies  “Literati,”  came,  and 
among  them  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fries  Ellet.  As 
daughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Lummis,  of  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  she  married  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Ellet  of  Columbia 
College,  N.  Y.,  whence  they  went  to  South  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Ellet’s  literary  career  began  in  1833,  and  her 
writings  had  claimed  passing,  critical  attention  from 
Poe  during  his  Southern  Literary  Messenger  days,  and 
later,  not  more  favorable  comments  from  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold.  From  Mrs.  Osgood  it  came  that  Mrs.  Ellet 
asked  for  an  introduction  to  Poe ;  “  followed  him 
everywhere,  Miss  Lynch  begged  me  to  bring  him  there, 
and  called  upon  him  at  his  lodgings,  .  .  .”  This 
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last  noting  may  account  for  the  late  R.  H.  Stoddard’s 
mention  of  Miss  Lynch  as,  “shy  of  personal  gossip 
and  chary  in  speaking  of  Poe.”  However,  his  genuine 
praise  of  Mrs.  Osgood’s  poems  and  her  warm  apprecia¬ 
tion,  also  their  mutual  “poetical  episodes”  in  the 


Elizabeth  Fries  Lummis  Ellet 
(1818-1877) 

From  H.  B.  Hall’s  engraving  of  portrait  by  Read 

Broadway  Journal  and  other  open  public  prints,  were 
not  approved  by  Mrs.  Ellet,  whose  share  and  quality  of 
Poe’s  press  notices  were  short  by  comparison.  But  just 
why  Mrs.  Ellet  felt  herself  entitled  to  read  a  letter,  not 
addressed  to  herself,  that  happened  to  lie  on  a  table 
in  a  friend’s  home,  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  (and 
notwithstanding  its  writer  had  a  husband  fully  as 
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capable  of  adjusting  such  matters  as  Mrs.  Ellet)  with¬ 
out  the  flashlight  turned  on  this  lady’s  motive  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith.  Very  clear  is  this  reason 
given  by  Mrs.  Smith i>5  in :  “  A  certain  lady  of  my  ac- 


Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith 
(1806-1893) 

From  Pease  engraving  of  portrait  by  Read 


quaintance  fell  in  love  with  Poe  and  wrote  a  love 
letter  to  him.  Every  letter  he  received  he  showed  to 
his  little  wife.  This  lady  went  to  his  house  one  day; 
she  heard  Fanny  Osgood  and  Mrs.  Poe  having  a 
hearty  laugh,  they  were  fairly  shouting,  as  they  read 
over  a  letter.  The  lady  listened,  and  found  it  was 
11—19 
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hers,  when  she  walked  into  the  room  and  snatched  it 
from  their  hands.  There  would  have  been  a  scene  with 
any  other  women,  but  they  were  sweet  and  gentle 
and  there  the  matter  ended.”  Mrs.  Smith  was  wrong 
in  her  conclusion,  for  resulting  troubles  just  began. 
Nothwithstanding  Mrs.  Osgood  later  stated  that  she 
wondered  why  she  should  be  “  singled  out  ”  from 
“others  who  wrote  poetry  and  letters”  to  Poe  for 
troubles  in  such  associations:  she  well  knew  that  her 
hilarity  with  Virginia  over  Mrs.  Ellet’s  love-letter  to 
Poe  (and  this  “  hilarity  ”  was  never  mentioned  by  him, 
or  them )  was  the  real  reason  that  both  were  “singled 
out  ”  for  trouble  that  too  keenly  entangled  Poe.  Mrs. 
Osgood  also  well  knew  that  to  this  incident  was  due  — 
among  other  venomous  outcomes — Mrs.  Ellet’s  anony¬ 
mous  letters,  that  pursued  Virginia  to  her  deathbed. 

As  to  Mrs.  Osgood’s  part  in  these  broils :  Later  on 
Mrs.  Ellet  had  reason  to  learn  Mr.  Osgood's  attitude 
on  this  subject,  and  to  the  extent  of  her  writing  an 
apology  for  her  various  indiscretions  on  these  scores. 
This  apology  was  held  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  as 
his  MSS.  Collection  in  Boston  Public  Library  will  dis¬ 
close  to  those  interested  to  make  research  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  However,  for  the  time  being  this  episode  of 
finding  and  reading  of  Mrs.  Osgood’s  letter  (to  Poe) 
in  his  home,  created  commotion  amongst  these  ladies 
“Literati.”  It  moved  them  to  wait  upon  Mrs.  Osgood, 
who,  diplomatically  wise,  for  all  concerned,  deputized 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Miss  Lynch  to  ask  Poe  for  the 
return  of  these  friendly,  perhaps  over-cordial,  letters. 
In  this  act  Mrs.  Osgood  did  certainly  prove  she  had  no 
fears.  By  this  committee  of  two,  armed  with  their 
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credentials,  the  poet's  sanctum  was  invaded  to  his  utter 
astonishment  and  dismay,  and  himself  surprised  into 
the  unwitting  utterance  that  Mrs.  Ellet’s  emissaries 
were  “  busy-bodies,”  and  that  “  she  had  better  come 
and  look  after  her  own  letters  ”  ;  but  this  was  no  sooner 
said  than  keenly  regretted,  on  the  score  of  chivalry, 
by  Poe,  who  thus  more  than  blanked  about  ten  years 
of  literary  service  to  this  lady,  forever  after  his  unfair 
foe.  As  she,  in  this  capacity,  served  Dr.  Griswold 
later  on,  he,  in  self-defense,  was  obliged  to  use  her 
letter  of  apology,  sent  to  Mrs.  Osgood,  when  legal 
proceedings  by  Mr.  Osgood  seemed  promising  as  an 
alternative  issue.  Jan.  6,  1848,  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple 
wrote  Dr.  Griswold  concerning  Mrs.  Ellet:  “I  have  no 
patience  with  the  New  York  literati.”  That  Mrs. 
Ellet  was  far-reaching  appears  that,  on  the  score  of 
her  review  of  “  Female  Poets  of  America,”  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold  wrote  Mr.  Whipple :  “  Mrs.  Ellet  knows  nothing 
of  any  department  of  American  literature,  .  .  .  knows 
little  of  any.  .  .  .  she  has  quarrels  with  [Mrs.]  Osgood, 
Oaksmith  and  others  of  our  female  poets  which  dis¬ 
qualify  her  for  discussion  of  their  merits.  She  is  a 
vain,  silly,  conceited  woman ;  with  mere  phrensy  in  bad 
writing.”  It  appears  Mrs.  Ellet  called  at  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold’s  hotel  for  personal  advice,  aid  and  introductions 
for  her  “  Women  of  the  American  Revolution.”  He 
offered  all  services  in  his  power.  The  following  winter 
and  summer  she  was,  he  noted,  “  in  the  habit  of  oc¬ 
cupying  my  study  in  the  University;  on  suspecting  — 
she  had,  in  my  absence,  opened  private  drawers  and 
read  confidential  papers,  I  placed  my  key  in  the  hands 
of  the  librarian  so  she  could  enter  only  when  I 
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was  there.  Mentioning  her  age  in  ‘  Poets  and  Poetry,’ 
and  prior  act,  ended  amiable  intercourse  with  her.” 
Concerning  Mrs.  Osgood  and  Mrs.  Ellet,  Dr.  Griswold 
added :  “  Mrs.  Ellet  was  filling  all  ears  to  which  she 
had  access  with  the  foulest  calumnies  respecting  her. 
[Mrs.  Osgood.]  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
call  on  her,  [Mrs.  Ellet]  received  her  admission  that  she 
had  related  actionable  things  of  Mrs.  Osgood  and  E.  A. 
Poe.  I  reminded  her  of  the  terror  into  which  she  had 
been  thrown  by  Mr.  Osgood’s  threats  to  prosecute  her 
for  the  same  tales  when  first  uttered  and  of  her  humble 
retraction  then  made;  and  declared  that  if  she  ever  re¬ 
peated  these  falsehoods  I  would  print  her  letter  of  con¬ 
fession  then  in  my  possession.  Mrs.  E.  was  humbled 
—  though  not  until  she  had  vainly  endeavored  to  snatch 
that  letter  to  Mrs.  Osgood  from  my  hands.”  Mrs. 
Ellet  seems  to  have  been  “  accomplished,”  but  only  half 
successful,  in  the  fine  art  of  snatchery.  This  letter  re¬ 
fers  to  Mrs.  Poe’s  letter  to  Mrs.  Osgood  in  which  the 
writer  “  entirely  vindicates  ”  Mrs.  Osgood  in  regard  to 
Poe.  Mrs.  Poe’s  letter  was  given  to  Dr.  Griswold  by 
Mrs.  Osgood,  but  has  not  been  found  up  to  date.  When 
asked  to  give  her  recollections  of  Poe  after  his  death 
Mrs.  Osgood,  near  to  her  own  passing  on,  May,  1850, 
wrote  Dr.  Griswold :  “  For  you,  who  knew  and  under¬ 
stood  my  affectionate  interest  in  him,  and  my  frank 
acknowledgment  of  that  interest  to  all  who  had  a  claim 
on  my  confidence,  I  willingly  do  so.  I  think  no  one 
could  know  him  .  .  .  has  kown  him  personally — cer¬ 
tainly  no  woman  —  without  feeling  the  same  interest. 
I  can  sincerely  say,  .  .  .  although  I  have  frequently  heard 
of  aberrations  on  his  part  from  ‘the  straight  and  narrow 
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path,’  I  have  never  seen  him  otherwise  than  gentle, 
generous,  well-bred,  and  fastidiously  refined.  To  a 
sensitive  and  delicately  nurtured  woman,  there  was  a 
peculiar  and  irresistible  charm  in  the  chivalric,  graceful 
and  almost  tender  reverence  with  which  he  invariably 
approached  all  women  who  won  his  respect.  It  was 
this  which  first  commanded,  and  retained  my  regard 
for  him.  I  have  been  told  that  when  his  sorrows  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments  had  driven  him  to  the  use 
of  stimulants,  which  a  less  delicate  organization  might 
have  borne  without  injury,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  ladies  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  this;  for  to  me, 
to  whom  he  came  during  the  year  of  our  acquaintance 
for  counsel  and  kindness  in  all  his  many  anxieties  and 
griefs,  he  never  spoke  irreverently  of  any  woman  save 
one,  and  then  only  in  my  defence ;  and  though  I  re¬ 
buked  him  for  his  momentary  forgetfulness  of  the 
respect  due  to  himself  and  to  me,  I  could  not  but  for¬ 
give  the  offence  for  the  sake  of  the  generous  impulse 
which  prompted  it.  Yet,  even  were  these  sad  rumours 
true  of  him,  the  wise  and  well-informed  knew  how  to 
regard,  as  they  would  the  impetuous  anger  of  a  spoiled 
infant,  baulked  of  its  capricious  will,  the  equally 
harmless  and  unmeaning  phrensy  of  that  stray  child 
of  Poetry  and  Passion.”  More  than  likely  this 
last  sentence  entirely  covered  Poe’s  will-o’-the-wisp 
flight  to  Albany  —  so  blightingly  described  from  hear¬ 
say  by  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington,  and  which  sub- 
consciousness  ended  in  congestive  delirium  of  early 
June,  1846,  through  which  Mrs.  Clemm  nursed  Poe  at 
Fordham  Cottage.  Certainly  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Osgood  took  a  rare  friendship's  care  of  the  “divinely 
beautiful”  letters  Poe  wrote  to  her.  From  the  late  Mr. 
John  H.  Ingram  came  of  Poe:  “Besieged  by  women 
writers  to  obtain  literary  favor,  by  Poe’s  wish,  Mrs. 
Clemm,  after  his  death,  destroyed  hundreds  of  letters  ” 
on  all  scores  from  such  writers.  Later  on,  to  Mrs. 
Whitman,  Poe  wrote  of  this  Mrs.  Ellet-Osgood  letter 
episode:  “When,  in  the  heat  of  passion  —  stung  to 
madness  by  her  inconceivable  perfidy  and  .  .  .  injury 
which  her  jealousy  prompted  her  to  inflict  upon  .  .  . 
both  families  —  I  permitted  myself  to  say  what  I 
should  not  have  said  —  I  had  no  sooner  uttered  the 
words  than  I  felt  their  dishonor.  I  felt  too,  that,  al¬ 
though  she  must  be  damningly  conscious  of  her  own 
baseness,  she  would  still  have  a  right  to  reproach  me 
for  having  betrayed,  under  any  circumstances,  her  con¬ 
fidence,  .  .  .  and  terrified  almost  to  death  lest  I  should 
again,  in  a  moment  of  madness,  be  similarly  tempted, 
I  went  immediately  to  my  secretary  (when  these  two 
ladies  went  away)  —  [Misses  Fuller  and  Lynch]  made 
a  package  of  her  [Mrs.  Filet’s]  letters,  addressed  them 
to  her,  and  with  my  own  hands  left  them  at  her  door. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  feeling  that  I  had  done  all  I  could  to 
repair  an  unpremeditated  wrong  .  .  .  that  almost  any 
other  person  would  have  retained  the  letters  to  make 
good  .  .  .  the  assertion  that  I  had  possessed  them  — 
instead  of  this,  she  urged  her  brothers  and  brother-in- 
law  to  demand  of  me  the  letters.  .  .  .  Is  it  any  wonder 
I  was  driven  mad  [Mrs.  Osgood  and  Virginia  knew 
Poe  had  these  letters]  by  the  intolerable  sense  of 
wrong?  .  .  .  You  will  now  comprehend  what  I  mean 
in  saying  that  the  only  thing  ...  I  found  it  impossible 
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to  forgive  Mrs.  Osgood  was  her  reception  of  Mrs. 
[Ellet]  E.” 

In  time  these  two  ladies’  differences  culminated  in 
the  letter  of  apology  of  prior  mention.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  gossip,  distorted  by  the  poet’s  foes  and  increased 
by  his  castigations  of  a  few  “Literati,”  made  a  double 
tax  on  Poe’s  already  depleted  nerve-force,  and  resulted 
in  the  usual  turn  to  stimulants  with  their  increasing  ad¬ 
verse  results  —  which  now,  at  times,  included  fear, 
wholly  unknown  to  normal  Poe.  Helpless,  in  lacking 
her  letters  he  returned,  and  overcome  with  a  fear- 
nightmare  of  Mrs.  Ellet’s  influence  on  her  brother, 
Colonel  Lummis,  it  appears  Poe  went  in  this  dazed 
condition  to  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  who  stated 
Poe  requested  the  loan  of  a  pistol  and  duel  service  aid. 
When  asked  for  what  purpose,  the  reply  was,  that 
Colonel  Lummis  had  threatened  his  life  unless  shown 
Mrs.  Ellet’s  imprudent  letters.  When  English  in¬ 
quired,  “Why  not  show  them?”  Poe  said  he 
would  n’t  under  compulsion.  English,  already  under 
the  sway  of  Mrs.  Ellet,  plainly  asserted  Poe  had  “  no 
such  letters.”  One  word  led  to  another,  and  all  into 
personal  encounter,  ending  in  Poe,  bearing  marks  of 
English’s  ring,  being  led  away  by  a  mutual  friend, 
Professor  Thomas  Wyatt,  from  a  fray  of  which  both 
parties  claimed  victory,  with  legal  aspects,  at  least, 
seemingly  in  Poe’s  favor.  From  out  this  stormy  inter¬ 
view —  their  last  —  came  the  Poe-English  New  York 
Mirror  lawsuit  climax,  fostered  by  Poe’s  “Literati” 
strokes  and  the  press  counter-strokes  from  which  Poe 
finally  obtained  damages.  Dr.  English  was  a  physician, 
and  perfectly  aware  why  Poe  was  violently,  and  as  un- 
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consciously,  not  himself  at  times,  and  with  special 
reference  to  conditions  of  nervous  shocks,  such  as  truly 
was  this  Ellet-letters  episode.  Dr.  English’s  honest, 
later  record  was :  “  Poe’s  failing  was  most  damaging 
to  himself.  It  has  been  said  Poe  was  an  habitual 
drunkard.  This  is  not  true.  His  offenses  were  at 
irregular  intervals.  Pie  had  not  the  physical  constitu¬ 
tion  that  would  permit  him  to  be  a  regular  drinker, 

.  .  .  one  glass  would  affect  him  visibly,  the  second  or 
third  would  produce  intoxication.  He  was  always 
sick,  after  each  excess,  from  one  to  several  days,  then 
repented  full  of  promises.”  Concerning  the  Poe  and 
Mrs.  Osgood  friendship,  Dr.  English  noted  that  Mrs. 
Clemml  asked  his  influence  to  sever  it,  and  no  doubt  in 
connection  with  reflex  of  the  incident  —  of  Mrs.  Ellet’s 
reading  Mrs.  Osgood’s  letter  —  on  Virginia  as  well  as 
on  Poe.  Dr.  English  stated  :  “  I  told  her  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Poe  the  connection  was  purely  Platonic.  Poe  admired 
her  ability  as  she  admired  his.”  Concerning  the  stir¬ 
ring,  last  Poe-English  meeting  and  another  cause  their 
mutual  friend,  Thomas  H.  Lane,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
July  23,  1896,  wrote  English:  “For  a  long  time  .  .  . 
during  our  New  York  experience,  you  had  the  capacity 
of  being  a  perfect  irritant  to  Mr.  Poe,  especially  .  .  . 
when  lost  in  the  inebriate.  When  entirely  himself  and 
free  from  the  grip  of  his  enemy,  he  was  gentle  and  re¬ 
spectful  to  you  as  to  his  other  acquaintances  and  friends. 
.  .  .  His  animosity  was  a  spicy  criticism  you  published 
on  something  he  had  written.  .  .  .  You  remember 
how  our  warm-haired  poetic  friend  of  Philadelphia, 
Henry  B.  Hirst,  gave  Mr.  Poe  .  .  .  offense  by  his 
parody  on  ‘  The  Haunted  Palace,’  — 
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‘  Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair!  ’ 

by  changing  it  to  — 

‘  Never  nigger  shook  a  shin-bone 
In  a  dance  house  half  so  fair.’ 

Hirst  never  regained  the  regard  of  Poe  after  this 
flippant  use  of  one  of  his  poetic  gems.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Lane 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  Poe  and  Hirst  later  became 
more  friendly.]  It  is  not  difficult  to  be  decently 
gentle  and  agreeable  in  prosperity,  but  to  face  smilingly 
the  aggravations  of  want  is  not  possible  to  many 
natures.”  In  1896  Dr.  English  noted:  “Poe  never 
received  one  half  he  deserved  for  his  productions.” 
As  to  his  critiques  of  the  38  “Literati”  in  Godcy’s, 
none  —  not  even  Mrs.  Osgood’s  —  was  of  unre¬ 
served  commendation.  They  were  written  in  the 
spirit  of  frankness  on  literary  scores  mostly,  and 
totally  indifferent  to  worldly  opinions  and  persons. 
Only  in  a  few  appeared  sharp  and  unfortunate  person¬ 
alities  ;  but  these  no  doubt  were  no  small  factors  in 
creating  the  sensations  of  that  day.  Extra  editions  of 
The  Lady’s  Book  were  in  demand  and  Poe’s  “Lit¬ 
erati  ”  papers  were  copied  far  and  wide.  Many  were 
the  threats  and  anathemas,  from  the  few  who  fell 
under  Poe’s  rod,  that  reached  the  magazine  office, 
Mr.  Whitty  notes:  “Poe’s  original  MSS.  differ  from 
Godcy’s  print.  I  think  Godey  had  Poe  make  changes, 
in  the  proofs,  he  did  not  like.”  Mr.  Godey’s  print 
reply  to  the  “  much  offended  ”  was  :  “  W e  are  not  to  he 
intimidated  by  a  threat  of  loss  of  friends,  or  turned 
from  our  purpose  by  honeyed  words.  .  .  .  Many  at- 
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tempts  have  been  made,  ...  by  various  persons  to 
forestall  public  opinion.  We  have  the  name  of  one 
person,  —  others  are  busy  with  reports  of  Mr.  Poe’s 
illness.  Mr.  Poe  has  been  ill,  but  we  have  letters  from 
him  of  very  recent  [June,  1846]  dates,  also  a  new 
batch  of  The  Literati,  which  show  anything  but  feeble- 


Louis  Antoine  Godey  (1804-1878) 
From  an  old  print,  by  Quig 


ness  either  of  body  or  mind.  [These  last  words  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  ugly  mendacious  report  that  Poe’s  liberty 
was  then  restrained  on  mental  scores.]  Almost  every 
paper  we  exchange  with  has  praised  our  new  enter¬ 
prise  and  spoken  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Poe’s  opinions.” 
Godey’ s  gains  —  financial  —  could  well  afford  the 
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prompt  payments  made  to  Poe,  whose  receipts  there¬ 
for  are  now  eagerly  sought  by  autograph  collectors. 
But  in  his  turn  Poe,  as  usual,  lost  by  this  venture, 
in  non-acceptance  of  his  writings  by  other  periodicals. 
However,  to  Godey’s  July,  1846,  issue  Poe  gave  eight 
papers.  The  pages  on  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  ranked  him 
third,  after  Longfellow  and  Bryant,  in  the  order  of 


Fitz-Greene  Halleck  (1790-1867) 

From  print  of  portrait  by  Henry  Inman 

American  poets.  After  technical  details  Poe  noted  the 
fourth  stanza  of  “Alnwick  Castle”  as  “gloriously  im¬ 
aginative,”  and  remarked  the  “simplicity  and  delicacy” 
of  the  lines  on  Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  As  to  Halleck, 
his  friend,  Poe  added :  “  Personally,  he  is  a  man  to  be 
admired,  respected,  but  more  especially  beloved.”  Mrs. 
Ann  S.  Stephens  was  given  as  a  magazinist,  connected 
with  The  Portland  Magazine,  The  Ladies’  Companion, 
Graham’s  Magazine  and  Peterson’s  National  Maga- 
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sine.  Of  his  good  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  Gove  (Nichols), 
Poe  wrote  of  her  style  as  luminous  and  precise, 
“  two  rare  qualities  with  her  sex,”  and  of  herself  as 
“  a  very  interesting  woman.”  Poe’s  fine  review  of 
Mr.  Evert  A.  Duyckinclc,  of  this  printing,  is  of  prior 
noting,  but  on  Mr.  James  Aldrich,  one-time  aid  to  Park 
Ben  jamin  in  conduct  of  The  New  World,  Poe  levied  a 
mild  charge  of  plagiarism.  But  burning,  in  this  July, 
1846,  Godey’s  was  Poe’s  scathing  article,  that  scored 
Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  as  plagiarizing  “  from  a 
Philadelphia  poet  whose  high  merits  have  not  been 
properly  appreciated  —  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hirst.”  Poe 
noted  that  The  Aristidean,  edited  by  English  for  a  few 
months  “  with  the  aid  of  numerous  collaborators,” 
listed  him  among  The  Literati  of  New  York  City :  that 
“  deficiencies  in  English  grammar  ”  lamented  as 
“  typographical  blunders,”  such  as  writing  “  lay  ”  for 
“  lie  ”  and  “  coupling  ”  singular  nouns  with  plural 
verbs,  etc.,  were  suggested  as  causing  the  early  death 
of  The  Aristidean.  Of  its  editor  Poe  wrote:  “No  one 
.  .  .  would  think  the  worse  of  him  for  getting  private 
instruction.”  Poe  mentioned  the  callings  of  English 
as  medicine,  law  and  politics,  and  concluded  with :  “  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  is  married  or  not.”  Perhaps 
Poe  was  then  uncertain  as  to  the  charm  progress  of 
“  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Ellet.”  However  this  cutting 
critique,  as  Poe  wrote  it  under  the  sway  of  their  last 
meeting,  in  natural  prejudice  and  unstrung  nerves, 
seems  but  a  pitiful  reflex  of  his  state  of  mind  then, 
iand  little  else  that  a  physician  might  not  have  passed 
into  oblivion  had  it  not  contained  some  stinging  truths. 
Dr.  English  promptly  secured  space,  June  23,  1846, 
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in  The  Daily  Telegraph,  and  to  make  a  bad  matter 
worse,  related  from  his  point  of  view  his  entire  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Poe ;  his  failings,  including  their 
last  stormy  encounter,  nameless  reference  to  the  Os- 
good-Ellet  letters,  etc.,  and  to  all  this  was  added  vari- 


Editor  Hiram  Fuller  (1815-1880) 

From  print  (of  photograph  by  Brady)  on  page  60, 
vols.  9  and  10,  of  Ballou’s  Pictorial 

ous  attacks  later  proved  wide  of  their  marks,  misty 
inferences  and  definite  charges  as  to  Poe’s  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses,  also  a  forgery  circulated 
by  a  respectable  New  York  merchant,  unnamed. 
“No  mortal  ever  held  a  pen  who  would  not  resent” 
either  Poe’s  part  or  that  of  English  in  this  duello  of 
quill-threats.  The  fact  that  Poe’s  nerve-congestion 
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spells  left  him  no  memory  whatever  of  his  words  or 
actions  while  under  their  sway  made  denial  on  some 
such  scores  useless.  Of  these  attacks,  aggravated  by 
stimulants  and  not  understood  by  himself,  pathetically 
appears  in  his  reply  :  96  “  T.he  errors  and  frailties  which 
I  deplore,  it  cannot  at  least  be  asserted  that  I  have 
been  the  coward  to  deny.  Never,  even,  have  I  made 
attempt  at  extenuating  a  weakness  which  is  (or,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  was)  a  calamity,  although  those 
who  did  not  know  me  intimately  had  little  reason  to 
regard  it  otherwise  than  a  crime.  For,  indeed,  had  my 
pride,  or  that  of  my  family,  permitted,  there  was  much, 
.  .  .  everything — to  be  offered  in  extenuation.  Per¬ 
haps,  .  .  .  there  was  an  epoch  at  which  it  might  not 
have  been  wrong  in  me  to  hint  —  what,  by  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Francis  and  other  medical  men,  I  might  have 
demonstrated,  that  the  irregularities  so  profoundly 
lamented  were  the  effect  of  a  terrible  evil  rather  than  its 
cause.  And  now  let  me  thank  God  that  in  redemption 
from  the  physical  ill  I  have  forever  got  ridof  themoral.” 
Poe’s  closing  sentence,  alas,  clearly  indicates  he  did  not 
understand  the  physical  conditions  of  his  own  case  of 
nervous-exhaustion  inheritance.  Under  no  such  pres¬ 
sure  Dr.  English,  as  a  physician,  was  far  less  excusable. 
Poe  submitted  his  “Reply”  to  “the  animadversions  of 
the  pensive  Fuller,  [whose  Mirror  copy  reflected  the 
charges  of  Dr.  English  on  Poe]  the  cultivated  Clark, 
the  indignant  Briggs,”  and  English,  to  Mr.  Duyckinck, 
and  requested  it  to  be  shown  to  his  colleague,  Cornelius 
Mathews.  Monday,  June  29,  1846,  dated  this  letter 
into  which  Poe  placed,  “  I  am  about  to  send  the  ‘  Reply 
to  English  ’  (accompanying  this  note)  to  Mr.  Godey, — 
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but  feel  anxious  that  some  friend  should  read  it  before 
it  goes.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  it  over  and 
show  it  to  Mathews?  Mrs.  C.  will  then  take  it  to 
Harnden.  [ Philadelphia  Express .  ]  The  particulars 
of  the  reply  I  would  not  wish  mentioned  to  any  one.” 
Poe  closed  this  letter  by  mentioning  that  number 
“  106,”  of  Living  Age  contained  a  notice  (from  the 
Literary  Gazette,  under  the  title  of  “  American  Ro¬ 
mance  ”)  of  the  poet’s  Tales  being  reviewed,  on  the 
suggestion  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  that  the  Literary 
Gazette  had  “  neglected  a  volume  of  very  considerable 
talent  and  imagination.”  No  doubt  this  gleam  of 
foreign  recognition  was  some  solace  to  Poe  during  his 
nightmare  of  ills  at  this  time.  Briefed,  the  start  of 
“  Mr.  Poe’s  Reply  to  Mr.  English  and  Others,” 
dates  and  reads : 

New  York,  June  27. 

To  the  Public.  —  A  long  and  serious  illness  of  such 
a  character  as  to  render  quiet  and  perfect  seclusion  in  the 
country  of  vital  importance,  has  .  .  .  prevented  me  from 
seeing  .  .  .  “  The  War  of  the  Literati,”  .  .  .  published 
in  “The  New  York  Mirror”  of  June  23d.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Godey,  .  .  .  enclosed  it  to  me  with  a  suggestion  that  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  it  might  be  thought  on  my  part  to  de¬ 
mand  a  reply.  .  .  .  Of  the  series  of  papers  [“  The 
Literati  ”]  which  have  called  down  upon  me,  while  sup¬ 
posed  defenceless,  the  animadversions  of  the  pensive 
Fuller,  the  cultivated  Clark,  the  “  indignant  Briggs,”  and 
.  .  .  “  Thomas  Dunn  English  ”...  have  been  long  since 
written,  and  three  have  been  .  .  .  given  to  the  public. 

Godey’s  suggested  “reply”  related  to  charge  of  (al¬ 
leged)  forgery  English  made  in  public  print  against  Poe. 
Aside  from  foregoing  items,  Poe  added  of  Dr.  Thomas 
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Dunn  English,  this  hot-touch:  “I  remained  under  the 
impression  that  his  real  name  was  Thomas  Done 
Brown:'’  Other  items  of  Poe's  “  Reply  ”  are  given  in 
order  of  their  bearing  on  this  narrative.  Poe  sent 
this  “  Reply  ”  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Godey  for  print 
issue.  But  more  willing  to  accept  gains  than  disagree¬ 
ments  from  Poe’s  pen,  Mr.  Godey  passed  this  print’s 
service  over  to  Editor  John  Stephenson  DuSolle,  of 
Philadelphia  Spirit  of  the  Times.  This  later  Private 
Secretary,  DuSolle,  to  P.  T.  Barnum,  loved  Dr.  Eng¬ 
lish  not  at  all,  nor  Poe  enough  to  charge  him  less  than 
$10  for  printing  his  “  Reply  ”  in  July  ioth  issue  of  this 
paper.  Poe’s  1836  “Autography”  noted  DuSolle 
as  “  forcible  and  often  excellent  in  other  respects.” 
The  “New  York  merchant”  that  English  saddled  with 
the  charge  of  forgery  against  Poe  proved  to  be  Edward 
J.  Thomas,  of  Broad  Street,  to  whom,  on  this  score, 
Poe  wrote: 

Sir  :  As  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
you  since  our  interview  at  your  office,  may  I  ask  of  you 
to  state  to  me  distinctly,  whether  I  am  to  consider  the 
charge  of  forgery  urged  by  you  against  myself  in  the 
presence  of  a  common  friend  as  originating  with  your¬ 
self  or  Mr.  Beniamin?  Ar  ,  „ 

J  Your  ob.  Serv’t 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

In  Mr.  Thomas’  answer  of  July  5th  was: 

I  had  hoped  ere  this  to  have  seen  you,  but  ...  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  to  you  that,  after  repeated  effort,  I  saw  the 
person  .  .  .  from  whom  the  report  originated  to  which 
you  referred  in  your  call  at  my  office.  .  .  .  He  denies  it 
in  toto  —  says  he  does  not  know  it  and  never  said  so  — 
and  it  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  misunderstanding  of 
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some  word  used.  It  gives  me  pleasure  thus  to  trace  it, 
and  still  more  to  find  it  destitute  of  .  .  .  truth,  as  I 
thought  would  be  the  case.  I  have  told  Mr.  Benjamin 

the  result  of  my  inquiries,  and  shall  do  so  to - (the 

lady  referred  to  as  the  common  friend)  by  a  very  early 
opportunity  —  the  only  two  persons  who  know  anything 
of  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  know.  .  .  . 

Your  friend  and  obd’t  St. 

Edward  J.  Thomas. 

This  letter  was  appended  to  Poe’s  “  Reply,”  and  the 
lady  of  the  letter’s  mention  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Osgood. 
For  fair  judgment,  this  entire  controversy  should  be 
read  on  pages  233  to  258,  inclusive,  of  Vol.  XVII, 
“Virginia  Poe,”  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Harrison.  Poe  claimed 
in  his  “Reply”  that  he  showed  this  E.  J.  Thomas’ 
letter  to  Dr.  English,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
And  to  the  request  for  his  opinion,  he  advised,  Poe 
wrote:  “/  should  deny  having  received  such  a  letter 
and  urge  prosecution  to  extremity.  I  promptly  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  house  ...  he  obeyed.” 

July  16,  1846,  Poe  wrote  Mr.  Godey : 97 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  you  published  my  Reply  in 
“The  Times.”  I  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  it  printed  here,  .  .  .  and  gratis,  ...  I  am 
rather  ashamed  that,  knowing  me  to  be  as  poor  as  I 
am,  you  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  the 
demand  on  me  of  the  $10.  I  confess  that  I  thought 

better  of  you  —  but  ...  it  is  the  way  of  the  world . 

I  have  never  written  an  article  upon  which  I  more  con¬ 
fidently  depend  for  literary  reputation  than  that  Reply. 
(It  might  be  well  for  scholars  to  review  it  from  this 
standpoint.]  ...  You  should  have  done  as  I  requested 
- — publish [ed]  it  in  the  “Book.”  ...  I  have  put  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  attorney,  [Enoch  L. 
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Fancher]  and  you  shall  see  the  result.  Your  charge, 
$10,  will  ...  be  brought  before  the  court,  .  .  .  when  I 
speak  of  damages.  ...  I  enclose  the  “  Reveille  ”  article. 
I  presume  .  .  .  you  have  seen  the  highly  flattering  no¬ 
tices  of  the  “  Picayune  ”  and  the  “  Charleston  Courier.” 
In  perfect  good  feeling,  Yours  truly> 

Poe. 


Poe  asked  Godey  to  distribute  copies  of  his  “  Reply” 
in  Philadelphia;  send  balance  to  him  and  inquired  as 
to  the  various  press-prints  of  Dr.  English’s  attack. 
He  wrote  his  address  as  at  “West  Farms”  ;  asked 
that  his  Miss  Lynch’s  script  might  go  in  the  next 
number  of  Godey’s,  which  indicated  Poe  held  no  ill- 
will  for  her  part  in  asking  for  Mrs.  Osgood’s  letters. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Hiram  Fuller  Co.,  of  The 
New  York  Mirror,  of  that  time,  that  it  gave  reprint 
space  in  its  July  13,  1846,  issue  for  the  libel  rejoinder 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  to  “  Mr.  Poe’s  Reply.” 
In  the  Mirror  of  prior  June  23rd  appeared: 


The  War  of  the  Literati 

We  publish  the  following  terrific  rejoinder  of  one  of 
Mr.  Poe’s  abused  Literati,  with  a  twinge  of  pity  for  the 
object  of  its  severity.  [In  Poe’s  respects,  on  this  “  twinge 
of  pity  ”  point,  paid  to  Editor  Fuller  appeared :  “  Mr. 
Fuller  is  a  pitiful  man.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fuller  has  fine  eyes. 
.  .  .  He  should  turn  them  inwardly.  .  .  .  He  needs  self- 
study,  .  .  .  and  for  this  end,  he  will  not  think  me  officious 
if  I  recommend  to  his  perusal  Heinsius’  admirable  treatise 
'  On  the  Ass !  ”]  But  as  Mr.  Godey,  “  for  consideration,” 
lends  the  use  of  his  battery  for  attack  on  one  side,  it  is 
but  fair  we  allow  friends  —  to  exercise  “self-defense” 
on  the  other. 
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It  later  transpired  that  the  “  friends  ”  included  the 
thereby  cloaked,  “ladylike  Mrs.  Ellet” —  so  styled  by 
Dr.  English  —  as  prime  aide  of  himself  and  Editor 
Fuller.  Mrs.  Ellet  figured  also  as  the  “well-known 
and  esteemed  authoress  of  the  South”  in  Dr.  English’s 
“  Rejoinder  ”  to  Mr.  Poe’s  “  Reply.”  To  a  friend  Poe 
wrote  of  this  English-Fuller  episode:  “not  to  have 
answered  him  [English]  at  all  —  was  precluded  on  ac¬ 
count  ...  of  some  of  his  accusations  —  forgery,  for  in¬ 
stance.  .  .  .  There  he  had  me.  Answer  him  I  must.”  In 
this  letter,  Poe  added,  that  English  “ran  off  to  Wash¬ 
ington  ” ;  and  “  The  Mirror  could  not  get  a  single  wit¬ 
ness  to  testify  one  word  against  my  character.  .  .  .  My 
suit  .  .  .  terminated  by  a  verdict  of  $225  in  my  favor. 
The  costs  .  .  .  will  make  ...  a  bill  of  $492.  Pretty  well 
—  considering  there  was  no  actual  ‘  damage  ’  done  to 
me.”  Poe’s  lawsuit  against  the  Evening  Mirror,  in¬ 
volving  Editor  Hiram  Fuller  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn 
English,  both  inspired  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet, 
ended  February  22nd,  1847.  Through  Counselor  at 
Law  D.  H.  Droege,  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Alberta  Gal¬ 
latin  Childe,  President  of  the  New  York  Poe  Society, 
ascertained  that  this  action  for  libel  was  brought  by 
“  Edgar  A.  Poe  vs.  Hiram  Fuller  and  Augustus  W. 
Clason,  Jr.”  Clason  was  thought  to  be  of  the  Clason 
Point,  Bronx  family.  The  case  was  tried  before  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Jones,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
on  February  22nd,  1847;  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  that 
awarded  $225  damages  and  costs  to  Poe  —  a  total 
amount  of  326.48.  Mr.  Poe’s  attorney  was  Enoch  L. 
Fancher,  whose  law  office,  in  1847,  Mr.  Victor  H. 
Paltsits  locates  at  33  John  Street,  and  his  home  at  97 
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Chambers  Street.  The  attorney  for  the  defendants  was 
William  H.  Paine.  These  damages  Poe  obtained  despite 
of  —  as  Willis  intimated- — •“ subconconscious,”  unfor¬ 
tunate,  heated  expression  Poe  made,  orally  and  in  print, 
concerning  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  touched  to  the 
turn  of  “Mr.  Thomas  Done  Brown.”  March  15,  1847, 
Edward  J.  Thomas  wrote  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood  the 
result  of  Poe’s  suit  vs.  Fuller:  “It  went  as  I 
thought  it  would,  for  I  believed  the  article  a  libel. 
I  had  apprehension  your  name  would  come  out  under 
English’s  affidavit  in  a  way  I  would  not  like,  for  I  be¬ 
lieved  Poe  told  him  things  (when  they  were  friends), 
English  would  swear  to  :  but  they  left  the  names  blank 

so  that  a  ‘  Mrs. - ,’  and  a  ‘merchant  in  Broad  St.  ?  ’ 

were  all  the  jury  knew,  except  on  latter  point,  which 
I  made  clear  on  the  stand  I  was  the  ‘  merchant  in 
Broad  St.’  I  got  fifty  cents,  for  which  I  swore  Poe 
frecpiently  ‘  got  drunk  ’  and  that  was  all  I  could 
afford  to  swear  to  for  fifty  cents.  .  .  .  Poor  Poe,  he 
has  lost  his  wife,  his  home,  may  he  live  to  be  what  he 
can  be  if  be  has  but  the  will.”  Had  Poe  himself,  as 
well  as  his  contemporaries  —  excepting  the  Osgoods, 
Mrs.  Clemm  and  a  few  rare  more  —  only  have  realized 
that  his  was  a  case  of  physical  disability  beyond 
mortal  pozvcr  to  control ,  in  its  depression  sub-conscious 
effects,  life  would  have  been  far  less  embittered  for 
him.  But  now  and  here  it  is  well  to  recall  that  under 
such  nervous  strain  no  records  have  been  found  up  to 
date  that  Poe  ever  spoke,  or  wrote,  one  word  of  law- 
actional  significance  —  notwithstanding  his  tomahawk, 
critical  tactics  as  to  men,  and  several  vampire  treat¬ 
ments  from  women.  His  literary  standards  were  high, 
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as  was  his  chivalry,  concerning  all  women.  But  ill  or 
well,  Poe  was  something  of  a  lawyer.  He  mentioned 
Henry  Carey,  in  No.  7  of  his  July,  1846,  “Literati," 
of  Godcy’s,  as  “  under  the  noin  de  plume  of  ‘  John 
Waters,'  has  acquired  .  .  .  note  by  ‘essays  in  the 
New  York  American  and  The  Knickerbocker/  ”  In 
No.  8  “  Literati  ”  the  Rev.  Christopher  P.  Cranch  was 
given  long  comments  and  short  shrift. 

It  was  during  these  harassing  months  of  1846  that 
the  water-color  miniature  of  Poe  was  painted  by  his 
artist  friend  John  A.  McDougall.  Truly  he  gave  a 
reflex  of  the  poet’s  many  distressing  disasters  of  these 
trying  days.  “  McDougall  was  a  well-known  artist  at 
that  time ;  and  his  studios,  at  1 1  Park  Place  and  386 
Broadway,  were  haunts  for  fellow  artists  and  writers. 
Poe  was  a  special  friend  of  McDougall,  who  was 
popular  in  the  South,  where  many  of  his  portraits  of 
old  Southerners  are  still  to  be  found,”  notes  Mr.  Victor 
Hugo  Paltsits. 

To  William  Gilmore  Simms,  voted  “the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  novelist  after  Cooper,”  Poe  wrote  of  his  1846 
summer  troubles  on  the  score  of  Dr.  English  and 
others;  also,  of  his  own  literary  hopes.  New  York, 
July  30th,  dated  Mr.  Simms’  answer,  in  which  was  his 
regrets  for  the  delay  caused  by  the  non-arrival  of  the 
Southern  paper  enclosed,  which  bore  on  Poe’s  genius. 
As  to  the  tone  of  his  last  letter,  Mr.  Simms  wrote: 
“  I  surely  need  not  tell  you  how  deeply  and  sincerely 
T  deplore  the  misfortunes  which  attend  you,  ...  You 
are  still  a  very  young  man,  and  one  too  largely  and  too 
variously  endowed,  not  to  entertain  the  conviction  .  .  . 
of  a  long  and  manful  struggle  with,  and  a  final  victory 
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over,  fortune.  .  .  .  Suffer  me  to  tell  you  frankly, 
taking  the  privilege  of  a  true  friend,  that  you  are  now 
.  .  .  in  the  most  perilous  period  of  your  career  .  .  . 
just  .  .  .  when  a  false  step  ...  is  fatal  in  its  con¬ 
sequences.  .  .  .  Do  not  suppose  yourself  abandoned 
by  .  .  .  your  friends.  ...  I  know  their  feelings  and 
hear  their  language.  .  .  .  You  have  a  young  wife — - 
I  am  told  a  suffering  &  an  interesting  one,  .  .  . 
cherish  her,  and  .  .  .  trample  those  temptations  under 
foot,  which  degrade  your  person,  and  make  it  familiar 
to  the  mouth  of  vulgar  jest.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  .  within 
your  power.  ...  I  have  never  been  regardless  of  your 
genius,  ...  It  is  some  years  since  I  counselled  Mr. 
Godey  to  obtain  the  contributions  of  your  pen.  .  .  . 
I  hear  that  you  reproach  him.  [Probably  for  not 
printing  Poe’s  “Reply”  to  English  in  “the  Book.”] 
But  how  can  you  expect  a  magazine  proprietor  to  en¬ 
courage  contributions  which  embroil  him  with  all  his 
neighbors?  .  .  .  Change  your  tactics  and  begin  a  new 
series  of  papers  with  your  publisher.  ...  I  submit  to 
frequent  injuries  .  .  .  content,  though  annoyed  .  .  . 
that  the  viper  should  amuse  himself  upon  the  file,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  teeth.  As  a  man,  as  a  writer, 
I  shall  always  be  solicitous  of  your  reputation  &  suc¬ 
cess.  You  have  but  to  resolve  on  taking  and  asserting 
your  position,  ...  in  the  social  and  the  literary  world, 
and  your  way  is  clear,  .  .  .  and  you  will  find  true 
friends  enough  to  sympathize  in  your  triumphs.  .  .  . 
P.  S.  If  I  could,  I  should  have  been  to  see  you.  But 
.  .  .  my  arrangements  are  to  hurry  back  to  the  South, 
where  I  have  a  sick  family,”  etc.  Because,  “  social  and 
literary,”  also  the  press  positions,  especially,  required 
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wine  indulgence  those  days,  the  physical  disability  to 
withstand  its  influence  snapped  these  doors  closed,  in 
Poe’s  face,  in  touch  with  such  well-intended  advice. 

Mr.  Whitty  calls  attention  to  Poe’s  “  Marginalia  ” 
installments  in  the  Democratic  Review,  July,  1846,  as 
being  overlooked  by  most  of  his  editors.  Also  that 
these  installments  treated  of  a  French  translation  of 
Lady  Morgan’s  Letters  on  Italy;  Decline  of  the 
Drama;  The  Alphadelphia  Tocsin ;  Simms’  Areytos; 
Goethe’s  Sorrows  of  Werther;  and  Cranch’s  poems. 
Mr.  Whitty  adds,08  as  of  prior  mention,  as  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Poe’s  knowledge  of  German,  “  in  his  notice 
of  The  Sorrozvs  of  Werther,  he  said  ‘The  title  is  mis¬ 
translated;  Leiden  does  not  mean  Sorrows,  but  Suffer- 
mgs . 

Poe’s  August  “  Literati  ”  for  Godey’s  began  with 
“Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,”  one  time  associate  editor 
of  The  Dial,  assistant  editor  or  salaried  contributor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Poe  noted  her  review  of 
Longfellow  “  did  her  infinite  credit  ”  as  “  frank,  candid 
and  independent,”  but  added,  “  Mr.  Longfellow  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  certain  and  very  distinguished  rank  among 
the  poets  of  his  country,”  etc.  Poe  noted  Miss  Fuller’s 
defense  of  Flarro  Herring,  as  “  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent,  well  -put  articles  I  have  ever  yet  seen  in  a  news¬ 
paper.”  He  paid  glowing  tribute  to  her  “  Women  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,”  commented  on  the  “high 
genius  she  unquestionably  ”  possessed,  and  added,  her 
“  style  ...  is  one  of  the  very  best.  ...  It  is  singularly 
piquant,  vivid,  terse,  bold,  luminous,  ...  it  is  every¬ 
thing  a  style  need  be.”  Poe  pictured  Miss  Fuller  as  of 
medium  height;  profusion  of  light  hair;  eyes,  bluish 
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gray,  full  of  fire ;  capacious  forehead;  mouth,  in  repose, 
indicated  profound  sensibility,  capacity  for  affection, 
love.  When  moved  by  a  slight  smile,  it  becomes  even 
beautiful  in  the  intensty  of  this  expression.  Her  voice 
was  of  high  key,  but  musical,  with  delicious  distinctness 
of  enunciation.  He  concluded  :  “  imagine  all  this,  and 


S.  Margaret  Fuller  (1810-1850) 

From  Hicks’  engraving,  page  266,  “Female  Writers 
of  America,”  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

we  have  both  the  woman  and  the  authoress  before  us.” 
In  an  Aug.  9,  1845,  note  from  Margaret  Fuller  to 
Editor  Poe  of  the  Broadway  Journal was:  “I  was 
obliged  for  your  ready  acceptance  of  my  article,  ‘  A' 
Peep  Behind  the  Curtain.’  The  object  of  the  present 
communication  ...  is  to  ridicule  a  style  of  writing 
common  in  your  sex,  when  discoursing  of  ours,  ...  I 
am  aware  Longfellow  is  a  popular  poet  &  deservedly 
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so,  but,  .  .  .  sure  he  will  not  be  offended  at  a  mere 
piece  of  pleasantry  from  one  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
soft  nonsense  is  addressed.  I  also  wished  to  make  some 
slight  acknowledgment  to  the  writer  in  the  Whig  Re¬ 
view  for  the  very  flattering  view  he  takes  of  the  weaker 
sex.  X."  This  note  was  directed  “  For  The  Broadway 
Journal.  Care  of  John  Bisco,  Escp,  136  Nassau  Street, 
New  York."  Mr.  Whitty  writes:  “‘A  Peep  Behind 
the  Curtain’  was  issued  about  May,  1845;  the  review 
refers  to  ‘  The  Whole  Duty  of  Women,’  printed  Aug. 
23rd,  and  Poe's  footnote  does  not  agree  with  Miss 
Fuller’s  arguments.”  In  Miss  Fuller’s  article  on 
“American  Literature,”  like  Poe,  she  deplored  the  lack 
of  an  able,  leading  literary  Review  by  these  words : 
“  There  is  none  which  occupies  a  truly  great  and  com¬ 
manding  position,  a  beacon  light  to  all  who  sail  that 
way.”  All  this  Poe  yearned  to  make  of  The  Stylus. 

Poe’s  August,  1846,  critique,  in  Godey’s,  of  Mr. 
James  Lawson  as  a  scholarly  Scotsman  ardently  in¬ 
terested  in  American  letters,  has  had  prior  mention. 
Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirkland  claimed  generous  noting 
from  Poe  as  to  her  many  works,  —  that  her  style  was 
“admirable”  and  her  “countenance  beams  with  be¬ 
nevolence  and  intellect.”  General  P.  M.  Wetmore  was 
mentioned  as  a  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Art  Union 
Council,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Historical 
Society,  etc.,  with  an  “only  book,  ‘The  Battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Other  Poems’  ...  of  considerable  merit.” 
Of  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury,  Poe  wrote  as  “  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  of  our  female  litterateurs.  .  .  .  She 
has  .  .  .  imagination  and  sensibility,  .  .  .  her  style  is 
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pure,  earnest,  and  devoid  of  verbiage  and  exaggera¬ 
tion.  I  make  a  point  of  reading  all  tales  to  which  I  see 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Embury  appended.”  Poe  added,  that 
“  Constance,  the  Blind  Girl,”  was  “  the  most  popular.” 
The  last  of  Poe’s  August  “Literati”  was  Mr.  Epes 
Sargent,  author  of  “  Velasco,  a  Tragedy,”  “  The  Light 
of  the  Lighthouse  and  Other  Poems,”  also  Editor  of 
Sargent’s  Magazine,  that  met  an  early  death  “through 
lack  of  foes  ”  as  well  “  as  of  friends.”  This  expression 
is  “  delicious  ”  after  Poe’s  own  magazine  experience ; 
truly  his  mind  was  vibrant  with  ready  wit  rarely  ac¬ 
credited  to  him ! 

Way  back  in  the  year,  April  16,  1846,  Poe  had  writ¬ 
ten  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  Millwood,  Va.,  as  to  his 
continuance  of  Poe’s  biography  by  Lowell.  In  Mr. 
Cooke's  answer  of  Aug.  4th  was:  “I  will  do  so,  if 
my  long  delay  has  not  thrown  the  work  into  the  hands 
of  some  other  friend,  with  entire  pleasure.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  Graham’s  Mag.  for  February,  1845, 

.  .  .  you  must  send  that  number  to  me.  I  .  .  .  pro¬ 
cured  your  Tales  &  Poems,  and  have  read  them  col¬ 
lectively  with  great  pleasure.”  Cooke  thought  “The 
City  in  the  Sea”  was  “a  wonderful  poem”  and 
“Lenore”  a  “great”  one;  that  the  closing  stanza  of 
“To  One  in  Paradise  ”  was  “the  perfection  of  melody.” 
He  added,  “  The  Raven  is  your  best  poem.  John  Ken- 
nedey,  talking  with  me  about  your  stories,  old  &  recent, 
said,  The  man’s  imagination  is  as  truthlike  and  minutely 
accurate  as  De  Foe’s  .  .  .  The  ‘Valdemar  Case’  I 
read  .  .  .  last  winter  —  as  I  lay  in  a  Turkey  blind, 
muffled  to  the  eyes  in  overcoats,  &c..  and  pronounce  it 
.  .  .  the  most  damnable,  vraiscmblabJe,  horrible,  hair- 
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lifting,  shocking,  ingenious  chapter  of  fiction  that  any 
brain  ever  conceived,  or  hands  traced.  .  .  .  That  story 
scared  me  in  broad  day,  armed  with  double-barrel 
Tryon  Turkey  gun.  ...  I  have  always  found  some 
one  remarkable  thing  in  your  stories  to  haunt  me  long 
after  reading  them.  The  teeth  in  Berenice  —  the 
changing  eyes  of  Morelia  —  that  red  &  glaring  crack 
in  the  House  of  Usher  —  the  pores  of  the  deck  in  the 
MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle  —  the  visible  drops  falling  into 
the  goblet  in  Ligeia,  &c.  ...  I  bespeak  a  review  of 
my  Book  at  your  hands  when  I  get  it  out.  ...  I  am 
grateful  .  .  .  for  the  literary  prop  you  afford  me ;  .  .  . 
I  talked  with  a  little  Lady  who  heard  a  lecture  of  yours 
in  which  you  praised  my  poetry.  .  .  .  What  do  you 
design  as  to  The  Stylus?  Write  me  without  delay.” 
In  Poe’s  prompt  reply  of  August  9th  was:  “Never 
think  of  excusing  yourself  (to  me)  ...  I  know  too 
well  the  unconcjuerable  procrastination  which  besets  the 
poet.  I  will  place  it  all  to  the  account  of  the  turkeys. 

.  .  .  Thank  you  for  the  compliments.  ...  I  would 
tell  you  frankly  how  your  words  of  appreciation  make 
my  nerves  thrill  .  .  .  because  I  feel  that  you  compre¬ 
hend  and  discriminate.  .  .  .  These  tales  of  ratiocina¬ 
tion  owe  most  of  their  popularity  to  being  something 
in  a  new  key  ...  on  account  of  their  .  .  .  air  of 
method.  In  the  ‘  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,’  .  .  . 
is  the  ingenuity  of  unravelling  a  ‘  web  which  you  your¬ 
self  (the  author)  have  woven  for  the  express  purpose 
of  unravelling?  ’  The  reader  is  made  to  confound  the 
ingenuity  of  the  supposititious  Dupin  with  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  stone  Not  for  the  world  would  I  have 
had  any  one  else  to  continue  Lowell’s  Memoir  until  I 
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had  heard  from  you.  I  wish  you  to  do  it.  .  .  .  The 
last  selection  of  my  Tales  was  made  from  about  70, 
by  .  .  .  Duyckinck.  He  has  .  .  .  made  up  the  book 
mostly  of  analytic  stories.  But  this  is  not  representing 
my  mind  in  its  various  phases.  ...  In  writing  these 
Tales  one  by  one,  at  long  intervals,  I  have  kept  the  book- 
unity  always  in  mind  .  .  .  each  has  been  composed 
with  reference  to  its  effect  as  a  part  of  a  whole  .  .  . 
one  of  my  chief  aims  has  been  the  widest  diversity  of 
subject,  thought,  &  especially  tone  and  manner  of 
handling.  Were  all  my  tales  now  before  me  in  a  large 
volume,  and  as  the  composition  of  another  —  the  merit 
which  would  principally  arrest  my  attention  would  be 
the  wide  diversity  and  variety.  ...  I  do  not  consider 
any  one  of  my  stories  better  than  another,  .  .  .  each 
tale  is  equally  good  of  its  kind.  The  loftiest  kind  is 
that  of  the  highest  imagination  —  and  for  this  reason 
only  ‘  Ligeia  ’  may  be  called  my  best  tale.”  Poe  called 
(Cooke’s)  attention  to  the  British  papers  paying  him 
“some  high  compliments”  through  Martin  F.  Tupper, 
author  of  “  Proverbial  Philosophy.”  This  review  of 
Poe’s  Tales,  under  the  title  of  “American  Romance,” 
in  the  Literary  Gazette,  was  written  because  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper  suggested  this  Gazette  had  “  neglected 
a  volume  of  very  considerable  talent  and  imagination.” 
Poe  added :  “  Indeed  I  have  been  treated  more  than 
well.  There  is  one  ‘  British  opinion,’  .  .  .  which  I 
value  highly  —  Miss  Barrett’s.  .  .  .  She  says:  ‘This 
vivid  writing !  —  this  power  zvhich  is  felt!  ’  ”  etc.  With 
apologies  Poe  continued  quotations  from  Miss  Barrett 
and  Robert  Browning,  already  mentioned.  Of  The 
Stylus,  Poe  wrote  as  “the  one  great  purpose  of  my 
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literary  life.  ...  I  cannot  say  yet  when  or  how  I  shall 
get  to  work  —  but  when  the  time  comes,  I  will  write 
you.  .  .  .  But,  apart  from  this,  I  have  magnificent 
objects  in  view  —  may  I  but  live  to  accomplish  them!  ” 
This  letter  serves  as  a  reflex  of  Poe’s  literary  medita¬ 
tions  during  these  1846  summer  months  when  assailed 
by  a  bevy  of  gossips,  vexations  of  the  English-Fuller 
libel  suit,  also  with  the  failing  of  Virginia’s  health  and 
his  own.  Driven,  too,  in  his  daily  battle  for  bread,  also 
poorly  nourished  —  no  wonder  that  now  and  then  nerve 
tension  struck  its  snapping  point,  “  that  turned  Poe’s 
torments  to  relief  for  him  in  .  .  .  unconsciousness  of 
stimulant  indulgences.” 

As  to  Philip  P.  Cooke's  biography  of  Poe,  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  its  print  in  Southern  Literary  Messen¬ 
ger,  January,  1848,  issue,  and  entitled  “‘Edgar  A. 
Poe.  An  estimate  of  his  literary  Merits.’  By  P.  P. 
Cooke.”  Air.  Whitty  adds  that  this  paper  was  a  se¬ 
quel  to  the  Lowell  “  Memoir  of  Poe  ”  in  Graham’s, 
February,  1845;  and  as  Poe  had  “edited  the  Mes¬ 
senger  its  pages  would  seem  a  proper  place  for  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  his  writings  and  genius.” 

Mrs.  Osgood  led  the  “Literati”  for  Godey’s  Septem¬ 
ber,  1846,  issue.  After  critical  and  personal  comments 
with  various  excerpts  from  her  poems  Poe  added  to 
other  comments  of  one,  —  “  yet,  I  cannot  forbear  mak¬ 
ing  another.  Its  music,  simplicity  and  genuine  earnest¬ 
ness,  will  find  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  it.” 
It  was  “A  Mother’s  Prayer  in  Illness,”  and  concerned 
its  writer’s  frail  health  and  her  two  little  daughters. 
Poe  concluded  this  review  with :  “  Her  husband  is  still 
occupied  with  his  profession.  They  have  two  children, 
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Ellen  and  May  of  the  poem.”  In  Dr.  Griswold’s 
editing'  of  this  review  not  a  few  differences  from  the 
original  text  print  occur  —  and  nothing  of  Poe’s  men¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Osgood  and  their  children  appears.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  review  of  Mrs.  Osgood  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  who,  Poe  stated,  “  has  acquired  a 
just  celebrity  by  many  compositions  of  high  merit.  .  .  . 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  she  has  always  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  energetic  and  active  philanthropy.” 
Poe  noted  Miss  Elizabeth  Bogart  as  for  many  years  a 
writer  of  poems  and  tales  of  dignity  and  finish;  he 
added,  with  Poesque  logic,  “She  converses  with  fluency 
and  spirit,  .  .  .  and  exhibits  interest  in  whatever  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  —  a  rare  quality  in  good  talkers.”  Poe 
voted  Miss  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick  “not  only  one  of  our 
most  .  .  .  meritorious  writers,  but  [she]  attained  repu¬ 
tation  .  .  .  when  American  reputation  in  letters  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  phenomenon  ” ;  this  seems  another  instance 
of  Poe’s  quiet,  vibrant  wit;  he  continued  of  her  stories, 
that  he  was  best  pleased  with  “  The  Linwoods.”  Her 
family  was  “  distinguished  ” ;  her  home  was  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. ;  and  her  “  manners  are  those  of  a  high¬ 
born  woman.”  So  Poe,  the  gentleman,  thought  of  Miss 
Sedgwick  the  gentlewoman,  aside  from  literary  scores. 
But  for  Poe,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  was  “  known  prin¬ 
cipally  as  the  twin  brother  of  the  late  Willis  Gaylord 
Clark,  the  poet,  of  Philadelphia.”  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Clark 
was  also  known  in  a  more  limited  circle  as  one  of  The 
Knickerbocker  editors,  in  which  capacity  he  once  re¬ 
viewed  Poe’s  Poems,  and  for  this  service  Poe  elsewhere 
wrote,  “  He  abused  me  in  criticism,  but  so  feebly  I  for¬ 
give  him.”  Caustic  comments  follow  of  that  magazine 
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and  this  special  writer  evidently  not  sympatico  with 
Poe.  Of  Miss  Anne  Charlotte  Lynch,  Poe  noted  her 
“  Farewell  to  Ole  Bull,”  touching  lines  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Willis,  and  “two  noble  poems,  ‘The  Ideal’  and 
‘  The  Ideal  Found,’  ”  considered  as  one.  “  In  character 
Miss  Lynch  is  enthusiastic,  chivalric,  self-sacrificing", 

.  .  .  a  most  exemplary  daughter.  .  .  .  She  goes  much 
into  literary  society,”  Poe  concluded. 

Godey’s  for  October,  1846, gave  its  last  issue  of  Poe’s 
“Literati.”  It  began  with  the  original  and  brilliant 
editor  of  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman,  who  launched  his  literary  career  by 
writing  for  the  press.  His  first  book,  “  A  Winter  in 
the  West,”  of  1834  issue,  “conveys  the  natural  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  true  idealist  ”  thought  Poe.  Of  “  Vigil 
of  Faith  and  Other  Poems,”  the  leading  one  was 
happy,  but  the  song,  “  ‘  Sparkling  and  Bright,’  ...  is 
full  of  lyric  feeling.”  Poe’s  estimate  is  verified  by  one 
verse : 

“  Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light, 

Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in, 

With  a  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in.” 

The  music  of  its  measure  caught  Poe’s  keen  ear  for 
this  wine  song,  but  never  one  did  he  ever  write  him¬ 
self.  The  review  added  that  Mr.  Hoffman  once  owned 
and  edited  “  ‘  The  American  Monthly  Magazine,’  one 
of  the  best  journals  we  ever  had,  .  .  .  also,  for  one  year 
he  conducted  ‘The  New  York  Mirror.’  ...  d  he  char¬ 
acter  of  no  man  is  more  universally  esteemed  and  ad¬ 
mired  than  that  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  .  .  .  His 
manners  are  graceful  and  winning,  .  .  .  He  converses 
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much,  earnestly,  accurately  and  well.  In  person  he  is 
remarkably  handsome.  .  .  .  His  countenance  is  a  noble 
one  —  a  full  index  of  the  character.  .  .  .  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  best  school."  His  family  came  from  Hol¬ 
land  before  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  Concerning 


Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  (1806-1884)  ’ 

From  John  Sartain’s  engraving  of  portrait  by  Henry  Inman 

Mr.  Hoffman,  Poe  and  “  The  Raven  ”  Mrs.  E.  Oakes 
Smith  wrote : 100  “  ‘  The  Raven  ’  was  first  published  in 
the  New  York  Revieiv.  I  had  not  seen  it,  when  one 
evening  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  called  with  the  Re¬ 
view,  and  read  .  .  .  the  poem  with  great  feeling.  His 
reading  affected  me  so  much  I  arose  and  walked  the 
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floor,  and  said  to  him,  ‘  It  is  Edgar  Poe  himself.’  He 
had  not  told  me  who  the  author  was ;  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously.  4  Well,’  said  I,  4  every  production 
of  genius  has  an  internal  life,  as  well  as  external. 
Now,  how  do  you  interpret  this,  Mr.  Hoffman?’ 
The  latter,  who  had  had  many  .  .  .  griefs,  .  .  .  replied, 
4  It  is  despair  brooding  over  wisdom.’  The  next  even¬ 
ing  who  should  call  but  Mr.  Poe.  I  told  him  what 
Mr.  Hoffman  had  said.  Poe  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  down,  saying,  4  That  is  recognition.’  ,  .  .  One 
afternoon  Poe  called  .  .  .  and  said,  4 1  find  my  Raven 
is  really  being  talked  about  a  great  deal.  I  was  at  the 
theatre  last  night,  and  the  actor  interpolated  the  word 
44  Nevermore”  and  it  did  add  force  to  the  sentiment, 
.  .  .  (he  looked  so  pleased  as  he  said  this),  4  the  audi¬ 
ence  immediately  .  .  .  took  the  allusion.’ ”  Mrs.  Smith’s 
next  note  —  of  unspeakable  anguish — as  to  brilliant 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  written  in  1849,  and  °f  that  date 
mention.  Editor  Hoffman  voted  Poe  in  his  time,  on 
critical  lines,  as  44  Warwick,  the  setter  up  and  putter 
down  of  kings.”  Poe’s  estimate  of  Richard  Adams 
Locke  began  with  the  creation  of  The  New  York  Sun, 
a  daily,  penny  paper,  started  by  Day  &  Wisner,  about 
1834.  It  was  not  started  by  Moses  Y.  Beach,101  as 
Poe  stated.  Benjamin  H.  Day,  when  sole  owner, 
bought  44  The  Moon  Hoax  ”  and  engaged  its  writer, 
Mr.  Locke,  as  editor.  His  44 unusual  sagacity,”  claimed 
special  credit  from  Poe,  who  stated  that  three  weeks 
after  44  Hans  Phaal  ”  appeared  in  the  Messenger  the 
first  of  44  Moon  Hoax  ”  made  its  appearance  in  The 
Sun.  Poe  noted  a  New  York  journal’s  issue  of 
44  Moon  Hoax  ”  and  44  Hans  Phaal  ”  side  by  side,  think- 
11—21 
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ing  the  author  of  one  had  been  detected  in  the  author 
of  the  other.  Both  were  hoaxes  and  both  on  the  moon 
—  one  following  on  the  heels  of  the  other.  Having 
stated  his  case,  Poe  added :  “  I  am  bound  to  do  Mr. 
Locke  the  justice  to  say  that  he  denies  having  seen  my 
article  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  own ;  I  am  bound 
to  add,  also,  that  I  believe  him.”  He  touched  on  the 


Richard  Adams  Locke  (1800-1871) 

From  an  old  print 

scientific  details  in  connection  with  both  hoaxes.  Poe 
was  often  and  more  mightily  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
hoaxing  than  is  generally  known;  and  it  dominated 
many  more  than  he  admitted  of  his  writings,  for  he 
was  a  master  of  such  craft,  and  more  also  than  the 
literary  elect  seem  willing  to  admit.  Poe  continued 
that  Mr.  Locke  conducted  with  distinguished  ability 
The  New  Era ,  and  that  there  was  about  his  whole 
person  the  air  noble  of  genius ;  “.  .  .  the  forehead  is 
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truly  beautiful  in  its  intellectuality.  .  .  .  He  is  a  lineal 
descendant  from  the  .  .  .  author  of  .  .  .  ‘Essays  on 
the  Human  Understanding-.’  ”  So  Poe  closed  Godcy’s 
Lady's  Book  series  of  his  “  Literati,”  of  which  one 
record  is  that  “  Poe’s  censorship  of  them  excited  more 
hostility  and  provoked  more  violent  slander  against 
him  than  did  any  of  his  personal  errors.”  Perhaps  it 
is  fair  to  add,  that  this  “hostility  and  slander,”  with  or 
without  reason,  against  Poe,  conferred  on  most  of  his 
victims  about  all  the  immortality  they  now  enjoy.  So 
the  poet’s  genius  again  and  again  —  even  in  adverse 
comments  —  paid  his  dues.  While  to  Poe  students  his 
opinions  of  the  unimportant  “  Literati  ”  may  prove 
dull  reading,  yet  to  each  of  these  he  gave  a  human 
touch  which  seems  an  indivisible  part  of  Poe  the  man 
in  various  phases  of  his  unique  nature  as  it  came  from 
frequent  contact  with  that  of  those  of  whom  he 
thought,  as  he  wrote  of  them.  Such  expressions,  con¬ 
densed,  give  not  only  glimpses  of  individualities  of 
his  projected  “  American  Parnassus  ”  of  prior  men¬ 
tion,  but  these  comments,  to  some  degree,  were  a 
true  reflex  of  the  inner  shrine  of  Poe’s  self  in  all 
of  its  variety  of  tone  and  color.  And  surely,  on 
all  points,  Poe’s  best  personal  records  are  self-script. 
A  present-day  brilliant  scholar  states 102  that  the 
test  of  Poe’s  critical  ability  “  is  the  quickness  and 
certainty  of  his  recognition  of  unknown  genius.  To 
Tennyson,  Dickens  and  Longfellow  he  brought  early 
applause;  Mrs.  Browning,  Lowell  and  Hawthorne  were 
fore-known  by  him,  and  he  was  the  first  to  submit 
criticism  to  laws  of  literary  art." 

Poe’s  “Autography”  recorded  that  Dr.  Oliver 
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Wendell  Holmes  103  “  has  written  many  productions 
of  merit  and  has  been  pronounced  by  .  .  .  high  authority 
the  best  humorous  poet  of  the  day.  His  chirography 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  a  quick  fancy  might  easily  de¬ 
tect  in  its  graceful  yet  picturesque  quaintness,  an  anal¬ 
ogy  with  the  vivid  drollery  of  his  style.”  Some  one  has 
said,  that  in  Dr.  Holmes’  Boston  home  was  a  yellow 
time-stained  copy  of  “The  Last  Leaf,”  by  Dr. 
Holmes,  made  in  Poe’s  hand-writing.  Of  all  Bos¬ 
tonians,  only  Longfellow,  Dr.  Holmes,  James  T. 
Fields,  and  a  few  rare  others,  really  understood  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Dec.  29,  1846,  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  Fields: 
“  I  hope  you  will  do  whatever  you  can  to  favor  Mr. 
Poe  in  the  matter  of  which  he  spoke  to  you  in  his 
letter.  ...  I  have  always  thought  Mr.  Poe  enter¬ 
tained  a  favorable  opinion  of  me  since  he  taught  me 
to  scan  one  of  my  own  poems.  .  .  .  [March,  1843, 
Pioneer  printed  Poe’s  article  on  “English  Verse,” 
which  contained  “The  Last  Leaf”  scanned  in  full] 

.  .  .  I  am  not  ashamed  ...  to  be  grateful  for  his  good 
opinion,  and  even  venture  to  hope  that  he  may  find 
something  to  approve  in  one  or  two  of  my  last 
poems.”  Likewise  spoke  the  noble  soul  of  Long¬ 
fellow  as  to  Poe,  that  he  “  was  destined  to  stand 
amongst  the  first  romance  writers  of  the  country.” 
Poe’s  hypercritical  troubles  came  from  characters  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  notes  that  London  Quarterly  Review  called 
Poe  “one  of  the  most  consummate  artists  of  our  era, 
possessing  perhaps  the  finest  ear  for  rhythm  that  was 
ever  formed  and  potentially  the  greatest  critic  that  ever 
lived.”  French  recognition  of  Poe  was  also  very  defi- 
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nite  at  this  time  by  reason  of  P.  E.  D.  Forgues’ 
critical  notice  in  Oct.  15,  1846,  issue  of  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  etc.  In  the  approving  review  of 
Poe's  1845  edition  of  “Tales”  this  “Old  Nick” 
wrote:  “11  sera  opportun  de  les  composer  quand  le 
temps  aura  consolide  la  reputation  naissante  du  con¬ 
tour  ct  ranger  ct  —  qui  salt?  ebranle  quelqne  pen  cellos 
de  vos  feconds.”  Then  began  the  translation  of  Poe’s 
tales,  by  Isabelle  Munier,  in  the  Democrate  Pacifquc, 
This  was  the  periodical  seeding  of  Poe’s  stories  in 
France.  July  9,  1848,  George  W.  Eveleth  wrote  to 
Poe:  “I  have  seen  in  some  papers  that  your  Tales 
are  being,  or  have  been,  translated  into  French  by  an 
American  lady  residing  in  Paris.  Do  you  know  who 
‘F.  E.  F.’ is?” 

Mr.  Whitty  states  that  Poe’s  MS.  memoranda  for 
the  “  Prospectus”  for  and  of  the  “Living  Writers  of 
America,  some  honest  opinions  about  their  literary 
merits  with  occasional  Words  of  Personality  by  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  with  Notices  of  the  Author  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  P.  P.  Cooke,”  8  pp.,  4to,  and  folio,  were  in 
the  Library  of  the  late  Bishop  John  Henry  Hurst. 
As  item  “99,”  in  Bangs  &  Co’s  April  11,  1896,  New 
York  Catalogue,  this  MS.  was  noted,  “  with  many 
corrections,”  and  Poe  quoted  therefrom  by, — 
“tempted  by  high  prices  men  of  genius  contribute 
articles  which  are  rejected  [for]  instance  myself,  [by 
the]  ‘Gold  Bug,’  ‘Raven,’  ‘Vald.  Case.’”  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  English’s  attack,  Poe  wrote :  “  Success 
induced  me  to  extend  the  plan  —  discard  petty  ani¬ 
mosities  and  —  repair  wrong,  even  at  the  expense  of 
consistency.”  This  indicated  normal  Poe  realized  his 
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limitations.  Mr.  Whitty  believes  this  plan  an  outcome 
of  Poe’s  “  American  Parnassus  ”  he  mentioned  to  E.  A. 
Duyckinck,  in  November,  1845.  Only  an  echo  of  this 
intention  was  caught  in  March,  1847,  Home  Journal, 
which  announced  Poe  would  soon  print  “  The  Authors 
of  American  Prose  and  Verse.” 

Pursued  by  illness  from  February,  1846,  ill  again 
at  Baltimore  in  April,  and  again  in  June  —  and  still 
“dreadfully  ill”  in  October,  to  say  not  a  word  of 
Virginia’s  failing  life,  —  thus  October  found  Poe  in 
dire  need  and  driving  his  pen  through  Section  VII 
of  “  Marginalia  ”  for  Graham’s  November,  1846,  issue. 
How  he  could  give  any  quality  of  intellectual  treat¬ 
ment  to  Eugene  Sue,  his  “  Mysteries  of  Paris  ”  and, 
“  Gringoulet  et  Coupe  cn  Deux,”  of  which  similarity 
to  “  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  ”  surprised  Poe,  and 
seems  surprising  of  him.  Of  Eugene  Sue's  work  Poe 
wrote :  “  On  first  seeing  this,  I  felt  apprehensive  that 
some  .  .  .  friends  would  accuse  me  of  plagiarizing 
from  it  my  ‘  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue.’  But  I  soon 
called  to  mind  that  this  latter  was  in  Graham’s,  .  .  .  for 
April,  1841.  Some  years  ago,  ‘The  Paris  Charivari’ 
copied  my  story  with  complimentary  comments ;  ob¬ 
jecting,  however,  to  the  Rue  Morgue  on  the  ground 
that  no  such  street  (to  the  Charivari’s  knowledge)  ex- 
existed  in  Paris.  I  do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  look 
upon  M.  Sue’s  adaptation  of  my  property  in  any  other 
light  than  than  of  a  compliment.  The  similarity  may 
have  been  entirely  accidental.”  In  Poe’s  critique  of 
Bulwer’s  “Lady  of  Lyons,”  it  was  noted  as  “one  of 
the  most  successful  dramatic  efforts  of  modern  times.” 
Also  essays  on  poetry,  mesmerism,  etc.,  made  up  their 
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share  of  “  mental  torture  ”  in  the  strain  on  Poe’s  un¬ 
hinged  health  conditions.  For  Godey’s  of  November, 
he  had  finished  “The  Cask  of  Amontillado,”  a  story  of 
Venice,  where  a  scion  of  a  nohle  house,  seeking  re¬ 
venge  for  insult,  lures  into  his  wine  cellar  his  enemy, 
renders  him  senseless  with  Amontillado’s  rare  vintage 
and  walls  him  up  alive  to  enjoy  his  victim’s  intense 
sufferings,  which  seem  keenly  real  enough  to  be  those 
which  Poe’s  nerve-wreckage  imposed  as  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  This  story,  dramatized  as  “  Fortu- 
nato  and  I,”  was  not  long  ago  presented  at  The  Little 
Theatre,  Philadelphia.  “The  Diagnosis,”  by  Samuel 
Rogers,  is  said  to  be  another  version  of  “  Fortunato 
and  I.”  December,  1846,  Grahams  gave  Poe’s  No. 
VIII  “  Marginalia.”  It  gave  critical  essay  treatment 
of  German  letters,  in  an  able  way,  difficult  to  account 
for,  in  one  “  not  knowing  a  word  of  German,”  as 
Charles  F.  Briggs  wrote  of  Poe  to  Lowell.  Other 
essays  followed,  on  “  Magazine  Literature  ” ;  the 
name  of  our  country;  the  Greek  drama  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  that  vouch  for  the  versatility  of  their  writer’s 
mind  and  command  of  each,  when  of  himself  he  was 
supposed  to  have  none. 

Through  Miss  Harriet  Brice,  New  York  City,  it 
comes,  that  Augustus  van  Courtland  and  Robert 
Morris  used  to  go  to  see  Poe  and  would  “  keep  him 
sober  long  enough  for  him  to  write  a  story  or  a  poem 
and  they  would  take  it  and  sell  it  and  give  the  money 
to  his  poor  wife.”  More  than  likely  the  money  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Clemm  with  this  explanation  ;  then  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  far  too  ill  for  attention  to  money  matters,  and 
Poe  did  not  write  his  verse  or  prose  in  that  way.  “  I 
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remember  the  fragile  wife,”  said  a  Fordham  neighbor. 
“  We  never  saw  her  save  on  the  cottage  porch,  and 
then  with  Poe  invariably  beside  her  or  hovering  about 
her  lovingly.  These  glimpses  were  easy  to  be  had 
when  passing  the  Kingsbridge  road,  for  the  end  of 
the  porch  about  touched  the  lane,  —  and  we  knew  the 
sadness  of  their  lives.  I  recall  the  dying  wife  as  a 
pallid  brunette,  slight,  delicate  stature,  dark  hair  and 


Roadway  End  View  of  Fordham  Cottage” 

From  photograph  owned  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Stoughton,  New  York  City 

eyes  and  most  ethereal  presence.  Poe’s  devotion  to 
her  was  never-ending.  His  very  hopelessness  and  his 
material  inability  to  do  for  her  countless  things  the 
supersensitive  spirit  and  alert  love  a  man  of  his  mold 
prompted,  must  have  been  maddening  to  him.”  An¬ 
other  neighbor  said:  “We  knew  they  were  poor,  but 
by  Mrs.  Clemm’s  cheeriness  you  a’most  thought  them 
better  off  than  any  of  us.  She  used  to  scrimp  and 
pinch  along  with  Poe,  so  the  sick  wife  would  n’t  know 
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they  were  so  poor.  There  was  n’t  anything  upstairs 
but  an  old  cot  in  the  front  room,  where  Mrs.  Clemm 
slept,  and  an  old  table  and  chair  in  the  back  chamber 
where  Poe  shut  himself  up.  There  was  n’t  any  grocery 
nearer  than  West  Farms,  and  many  a  time  I  have  seen 
her  trudging  over  there  for  scrimpings  of  things  you 
could  have  carried  in  your  pocket.  They  would  get 
out  of  food;  then,  time  and  again,  you  would  see  Mrs. 
Clemm  with  a  basket  and  shining  case-knife  digging 
greens.  ‘  Greens  can  be  took  too  often,’  I ’d  say  to  her. 
‘Oh,  no,’  she  would  answer,  smiling,  ‘greens  are  cooling 
for  the  blood.  Eddie ’s  fond  of  them !  ’  ”  But  realizing 
he  was  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  with  Virginia  daily 
fading  away,  caused  anxious  Mrs.  Clemm  to  write  de- 
ressing  letters  to  Rosalie,  who  probably,  in  her  turn, 
wrote  their  Herring  cousins ;  for  Elizabeth  —  Mrs. 
Edmund  M.  Smith  —  was  at  Fordham  Cottage  during 
Virginia’s  last  days.  Eliza  White,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  also  twice  a  visitor  at  Poe’s  Fordham  home. 
There,  once,  also  came  their  Baltimore  cousin  Neilson 
Poe,  who  married  Virginia’s  half-sister,  as  of  prior 
noting.  Of  Eliza  White  one  record  is,  she  became 
a  well-known  Shakespearian  reader,  and  April,  1917, 
Mr.  Whitty  wrote:  “I  have  just  heard  today  that 
Eliza  White  died,  in  1888,  aged  76,  at  Richmond.  She 
was  recalled  as  a  ‘  quiet  lovely  old  lady,’  by  her  niece, 
who  ‘never  saw  nor  heard  of  her  [Poe]  album.’” 

Concerning  Poe  and  Virginia,  there  appears :  “  She 
loved  to  sit  close  to  him  when  he  wrote,  —  keep  his 
pens  in  order,  fold  and  address  his  MS.  Tt  was  all 
she  could  do  to  help  him  in  his  work.  Nor  was  she 
jealous  of  the  many  women  who  made  fools  of  them- 
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selves  over  him.”  104  After  her  death  Poe  wrote  a 
friend:  “I  see  no  one  among  the  living  as  beautiful 
as  my  little  wife.”  But  the  mid-autumn  nights  were 
too  chill  at  their  nook  beneath  the  cedars  of  the  rocky 
ledge  —  about  ioo  feet  from  the  cottage  rear  —  where 
Poe  and  Virginia  held  summer-tide  trysts  overlooking 
vistas,  far  and  near,  of  which  St.  John’s  College  was 
the  heart.  But  the  dreary  days  of  late  autumn  dragged 
on;  illness  serious  and  fatal  within,  while  starvation 
stalked  at  their  outer  door,  until  heaven-sent  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Gove  called  at  Fordham  Cottage.  She  found 
Virginia  in  her  bed-room  downstairs,  and  noted: 
“  Everything  here  was  so  neat,  so  purely  clean,  so 
scant  and  poverty-stricken,  that  I  saw  the  poor  suf¬ 
ferer  with  such  a  heartache  as  the  poor  feel  for  the 
poor.  There  was  no  clothing  on  the  bed,  which  was 
straw,  but  a  snow-white  counterpane  and  sheets.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  the  sick  lady  had  the  dreadful 
chills  that  accompany  the  hectic  fever  of  consumption. 
She  lay  on  the  straw  bed,  wrapped  in  her  husband’s 
great  coat,  with  a  large  tortoise-shell  cat  on  her 
bosom.  The  wonderful  cat  seemed  conscious  of  her 
great  usefulness.  The  coat  and  cat  were  the  sufferer’s 
only  means  of  warmth,  except  as  her  husband  held 
her  hands  and  her  mother  her  feet.”  Concerning 
Poe  and  this  overcoat,  Mr.  Chauncey  L.  C.  Ditmars, 
Mrs.  Shew-Houghton’s  grand-son-in-law,  notes  that 
the  late  Rev.  Washington  Rodman,  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  West  Farms  and  Fordham  in 
Poe’s  day,  knew  him  well ;  personally,  from  an  in¬ 
troduction  given  by  the  country  physician  of  both 
places.  Mr.  Ditmars  writes  :  “  Rodman  Place  in  Bronx 
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is  named  for  this  man,  who  founded  the  Home  for 
Incurables.  I  interviewed  Dr.  Rodman  one  afternoon 
in  1896,  at  the  old  Blackwell  homestead  on  the  shore 
of  East  River,  at  Astoria,  E.  I.  He  married  a  Black- 
well —  of  the  historic  family  after  whom  Black¬ 
well’s  Island  was  named.  His  retired  years  were 


Jacob  Lorillard’s  Fordham  Home,  Visited  by  Poe 
From  photograph  owned  by  Mr.  Chauncey  L.  C.  Ditmars, 
Amityville,  Long  Island 

spent  at  Astoria,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Rodman  stated 
that  West  Farms  Post  Office  also  served  Fordham. 
Thence  Poe  often  walked  the  mile  or  two,  to  get  and 
deposit  mail.  He  and  Dr.  Rodman  often  chatted 
at  West  Farms  Post  Office.  Dr.  Rodman  knew  Jus¬ 
tice  Jacob  Forillard  and  his  home  in  Fordham  where 
Poe  frequently  visited,  and  once  recited  ‘The  Raven.’ 
Lorillard’s  home  is  now  in  the  grounds  of  and 
occupied  by  the  Supt.  of  the  Home  of  the  Incurables; 
and  Lorillard’s  factory,  of  tobacco  products,  was 
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on  the  shore  of  Bronx  River.  Incidentally  he  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  story  of  the  stolen  West 
Point  overcoat  is,  that  Poe  was  in  a  tavern,  near 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  &  Harlem  R.  R.  Station,  and  laid 
this  coat  over  a  chair.  While  his  back  was  turned 
the  coat  disappeared.  Poe,  highly  incensed  over  its 
loss,  got  wind  of  the  culprit,  but  not  his  name,  and 
went  to  Justice  Lorillard,  from  whom  was  obtained 
a  warrant,  duly  signed,  with  a  blank  space  for  the 
thief’s  name  when  ascertained.  Poe  eventually  found 
both  the  thief  and  the  coat.”  As  the  weather  was 
cold  enough  for  Poe  to  wear  this  coat,  it  must 
have  been  sadly  needed  by  himself  and  family. 

From  the  New  York  Sun ,  Oct.  3,  1915,  comes: 

At  a  house  party  given  in  this  house  of  many  gables 
one  winter’s  night  Poe  was  a  guest,  and  shortly  before 
the  gathering  dispersed  the  author  of  “  The  Raven  ”  was 
asked  to  recite  the  poem.  .  .  .  The  poet  complied  and  read 
the  poem  with  an  elocutionary  effect  that  captivated  all 
who  heard  it.  Snow  was  lying  deep  on  the  ground,  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly  and  the  wind  blew  fitfully. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  staged  the  setting.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  warm  congratulations  Poe  bade  everybody  present 
good-night  and  wended  his  way  to  the  little  Dutch  cot¬ 
tage  on  Kingsbridge  road,  about  a  mile  distant,  the  same 
cottage  that  is  now  in  Poe  Park. 

The  picture  of  the  Lorillard  home,  on  the  original  site, 
where  Poe  was  a  welcome  guest,  has  been  supplied 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ditmars. 

Mrs.  Gove’s  story  of  the  Poe-family  added  :  “  Mrs. 
Clemm  was  passionately  fond  of  her  daughter,  and  her 
distress,  on  account  of  her  illness  and  poverty  and 
misery,  was  dreadful  to  see.  As  soon  as  I  was  made 
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aware  of  these  .  .  .  facts,  I  came  to  New  York  and 
enlisted  the  sympathies  and  services  of  a  lady,  whose 
heart  and  hand  were  ever  open  to  the  poor  and 
miserable.  A  feather  bed  and  abundance  of  bed¬ 
clothing  and  other  comforts  were  the  first  fruits  of 
my  labor  of  love.  1  he  lady  headed  a  private  sub¬ 
scription,  and  carried  them  $60  the  next  week.” 
From  late  October,  1846,  this  benefactress  hovered 
over  Poe’s  suffering  family.  “  She  watched  over 
them  as  a  mother  watches  over  her  babe.”  Per¬ 
sonally  and  often  she  ministered  to  the  comfort  of 
the  dying  and  living.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Marie 
Louise  Shew,  daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  well- 
known  physicians  and  a  physician  herself,  who  — 
November,  1850,  married  Dr.  Roland  S.  Houghton. 
Mrs.  Shew  lived  at  47  Bond  Street,  when  first  known 
to  Poe  and  family.  From  Mr.  V.  H.  Paltsits  comes 
a  Feb.  9,  1920,  New  York  Sun  and  Herald  clipping 
noting,  over  the  signature  “  J.  H.  McCreery,”  that  he 
was  told  over  fifty  years  ago  by  Charles  W.  Bathgate, 
that  when  they  lived  on  his  father’s  stud-estate,  at 
West  Farms,  Poe  and  family  were  at  the  little  Ford- 
ham  Cottage  in  want,  misery  and  sickness ;  and  during 
one  winter  the  Bathgates  often  sent  them  baskets  full 
of  provisions  and  loads  of  cut  firewood.  These  items 
were  probably  some  of  many  results  of  Willis’  Home 
Journal  appeal,  and  thus  were  Virginia  and  family 
kept  warm  during  some  of  those  later  wintry  days  of 
her  waning  life. 

Nov.  30,  1846,  Archibald  Ramsay,  Stonehaven,  Scot¬ 
land,  “as  a  believer  in  Mesmerism,”  inquired  of  Poe 
“if  a  Pamphlet  lately  published  (by  Short  &  Co., 
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Bloomsbury)  under  authority  of  your  name  &  en¬ 
titled  Mesmerism,  in  Articulo-Mortis,  is  genuine. 
It  details  .  .  .  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Death  of  a  M.  M.  Valdemar.  .  .  . 
Hoax  has  been  .  .  .  pronounced  upon  the  pamphlet  .  .  . 
here,  &  for  the  sake  of  .  .  .  Science  &  of  truth  a  note 
from  you  .  .  .  would  truly  oblige.  .  .  .” 

Some  days  out  of  narrative  date  order,  it  comes 
that  Poe  opened  his  Pandora  box  to  let  out  another 
of  his  endless  hoax  efforts,  which  was  authenticated 
as  such  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  dated  New  York, 
December,  1846.  Poe  wrote  : 105 

Dear  Sir,  —  “  Hoax  ”  is  precisely  the  word  suited  to 
M.  Valdemar  Case.  The  story  appeared  originally  in  “  The 
American  Review,”  .  .  .  published  in  this  city.  The 
London  papers,  commencing  with  the  “  Morning  Post  ” 
and  the  “  Popular  Record  of  Science,”  took  up  the  theme. 
The  article  was  generally  copied  in  England  and  is  now 
circulating  in  France.  Some  few  persons  believe  it  — 
but  7  do  not  — -  and  don’t  you. 

Very  Resp’y  yr.  Ob.  St. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

P.  S.  I  have  some  relatives,  I  think,  in  Stonehaven 
of  the  name  of  Allan,  who  ...  are  connected  with  the 
Allans  and  Gaits  of  Kilmarnock.  My  name  is  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Do  you  know  of  them?  If  so,  and  .  .  .  not 
.  .  .  too  much  trouble,  I  would  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you 
could  give  me  some  account  of  the  family.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Whitty  notes  that  Poe’s  mind  was  then  dwelling 
upon  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Allan’s  treatment  of  an  only 
child,  given  Poe  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  then  its  sharp 
turn  to  that  of  a  menial.  This,  Poe  could  forgive,  but 
at  no  age  could  he  endure  or  forget  it. 
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Concerning  the  “  Case  of  M.  Valdemar  ”  :  As  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  medicine  young  George  W.  Eveleth,  of  Phil¬ 
lips,  Me.,  was  much  interested.  Jan.  19,  1847,  he 
wrote  Poe:  “Tell  me  the  truth  about  your  ‘Facts  in 
the  Case  of  M.  Valdemar.’  ”  With  some  scientific  ob¬ 
servations  Eveleth  added :  “  I  have  strenuously  held 
that  it  was  true.  But  I  tell  you  that  I  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  it  for  a  hoax.”  Eveleth  seems  to  have  held  Poe’s 
character  as  writer  and  man  very  high;  and  Poe’s 
tender  touches  led  him  to  urge  this  sincere  admirer 
“  to  write  more  frequently.”  This  request  moved 
Eveleth  to  begin  this  January  19th  letter  with:  “  Pur¬ 
suing  your  Tales,  Poems,  Criticisms,  etc.,  I  set  you 
down  a  man  of  mighty  intellect,  and  possessed  of  a 
soul  which  might  almost  claim  kindred  with  the  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  of  heaven.”  Near  this  was  added  of 
Poe:  “I  could  call  you  my  friend  as  well  as  my  favor¬ 
ite  author  .  .  .  because  you  have  come  dozen  so  far 
from  your  lofty  place  as  to  address  me  in  my  humble 
estate,  me  a  poor,  unlettered,  unknown  backwoods 
youngster.  I  had  never  hoped  to  be  so  favorably 
noticed  by  you.”  Instinctively,  Eveleth  was  a  mild 
form  of  mental  Poe. 

Dec.  15,  1846,  Poe  wrote  a  long,  interesting  letter, 
answering  one  of  June  16,  and  another  of  October 
13,  from  young  Eveleth.  In  this  answer  was: 

By  .  .  .  this  letter,  let  me  say  a  word  ...  of  apology 
for  not  having  sooner  replied  to  your  letters  of  June  9th 
and  October  13th.  For  more  than  six  months  I  have 
been  ill  .  .  .  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  dangerously 
so,  and  quite  unable  to  write  even  an  ordinary  letter.  My 
magazine  papers  appearing  in  this  interval  were  all  in  the 
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publishers’  hands  before  i  was  taken  sick.  It  .  .  .  gives 
me  true  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  ...  I  am  gratified 
by  your  good  opinion  of  my  writings,  because  what  you 
say  evinces  the  keenest  discrimination.  .  .  .  Let  me  now 
advert  to  the  points  of  your  .  .  .  letters:  The  criticism 
on  Rogers  is  not  mine  .  .  .  The  notice  of  Lowell’s 
“  Brittany  ”  is  mine.  .  .  .  The  criticism  on  Shelley  .  .  . 
is  the  work  of  Park  Godwin.  .  .  .  The  critic  alluded  to 
by  Willis  ...  as  having  found  a  parallel  between  Hood 
and  Aldrich,  is  myself.  See  my  reply  to  “  Outis,”  in  the 
early  .  .  .  Broadway  Journal.  My  reference  to  L.  G. 
Clark,  in  spirit  but  not  in  letter,  is  what  you  suppose. 
He  abused  me  in  his  criticism — -but  so  feebly  .  .  .  that 
I  — forgave  him:  ...  I  have  discontinued  the  “Literati” 
in  Godey’s  Mag.  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  people  insisted  on 
considering  them  elaborate  criticisms,  when  I  had  no 
other  design  than  critical  gossip.  The  unexpected  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  series,  also,  suggested  to  me  that  I  might 
make  a  hit  and  some  profit,  ...  by  extending  the  plan 
into  that  of  a  book  on  American  Letters.  ...  I  am  now 
at  this  - —  body  and  soul.  .  .  .  The  book  will  be  true  — 
according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  [Poe’s  American 
Parnassus,  never  finished  in  book  form ,  was  to  be  en¬ 
titled  “THE  LITERATI:  |  Some  honest  opinions  about  | 
Autorial  Merits  and  Demerits,  |  with  |  Occasional 
Words  of  Personality,  j  Together  with  |  Marginalia, 
Suggestions,  and  Essays,  |  by  Edgar  A.  Poe.]  ”... 
As  regards  “  The  Stylus  ”  —  that  is  the  grand  purpose 
of  my  life,  from  which  I  have  never  swerved  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  ...  I  can  afford  to  wait  .  .  .  until  I  finish  the 
book.  When  that  is  out,  I  will  start  the  Mag.  ...  In 
the  meantime  let  me  thank  you  heartily  for  your  name 
as  a  subscriber.  .  .  .  Truly,  your  friend, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Mr.  Whitty  thinks  “the  book ”  MS.  was  used  under 
another  title.  But  Poe’s  letter  definitely  noted  that 
his  “Literati”  work  was  finished  and  in  the  publisher’s 
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hands  before  its  writer’s  April  illness;  he  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  “  book,”  as  his  present,  or  intervening,  oc¬ 
cupation;  and  no  doubt  with  much  fugitive  writing, 
on  other  lines,  to  sell.  Of  “  the  book/’  Thomas  O. 
Mabbott  states:  “  It  was  the  MS.  mentioned  above.” 

Mrs.  Gove,  being  a  very  busy  woman  herself, 
spoke  to  various  friends  of  her  last  visit  to  Poe’s 
Fordham  Cottage  home  and  its  pathetic  family  needs. 
In  sequence  thereof,  Dec.  20,  1846,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Hewitt  wrote  to  Mrs.  Osgood :  “  The  Poes  are  in  the 
same  state  of  physical  and  pecuniary  suffering  —  in¬ 
deed  worse  than  they  were  last  summer,  for  now  the 
cold  weather  is  added  to  their  accumulation  of  ills.  I 
went  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Post  [publisher  of  Columbian 
Magazine]  about  them.  He  confirmed  all  that  I  had 
.  .  .  heard.  .  .  .  Although  .  .  .  Mrs.  Clemm  has  never 
told  him  that  they  were  in  want,  yet  she  borrows  a 
shilling  often,  to  get  a  letter  from  the  office —  [Few, 
with  today’s  reasonable  post-rates,  realize  what  an 
expense  this  high  postage  tax  in  Poe’s  day  was  to 
him,  at  a  shilling  more  or  less  a  letter,]  but  Mrs. 
Gove  had  been  to  see  the  Poes  and  found  them  living 
in  .  .  .  wretchedness.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  up 
a  contribution  for  them  among  the  editors,  and  the 
matter  has  got  into  print  —  very  much  to  my  regret, 
as  I  fear  it  will  hurt  Poe’s  pride  to  have  his  affairs 
made  so  public.”  The  public  print,  of  questionable 
intention,  that  did  hurt  Poe’s  pride,  “  first  appeared 
in  Dec.  15,  1846,  New  York  Express,”  notes  Mr. 
Thomas  6.  Mabbott.  It  was  copied  ad  libitum 
by  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post ,  which 
gave  this  item :  “  It  is  said  that  Edgar  A.  Poe  is  lying 
11—22 
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dangerously  ill  with  the  brain  fever,  and  that  his  wife 
is  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  —  they  are  without 
money,  and  without  friends,”  etc.  Poe,  keenly  hurt 
by  being  press-noted  as  “without  friends,”  deeply 
resented  these  words  in  his  reply  to  Willis’  kindly 
Home  Journal  print.  Of  these  two  words  George 
W.  Eveleth  later  wrote  Poe  of  “  this  very  sagacious 
and  very  upright  ”  Post’s  “  misrepresentations  and  ex- 
communications  of  you.  .  .  .  No  doubt  the  Post  wished 
the  report  might  be  true.”  The  Post  was  edited  by 
Henry  Peterson  and  published  by  Samuel  D.  Pat¬ 
terson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  during  these  1846—47 
touches  of  Poe.  The  Express  notice,  of  more  kindly 
intent,  on  this  subject,  was:  “We  regret  to  learn  that 
Edgar  A.  Poe  and  his  wife  are  both  dangerously  ill 
with  the  consumption,  and  that  the  hand  of  mis¬ 
fortune  lies  heavy  upon  their  temporal  affairs.  We 
are  sorry  to  mention  the  fact  that  they  are  so  far 
reduced  as  to  be  barely  able  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life.  This  is  indeed  a  hard  lot,  and  we  hope 
that  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Poe  will  come 
promptly  to  his  assistance  in  his  bitterest  hour  of 
need.”  The  friendship  of  N.  P.  Willis  was  of  shining 
quality  for  Poe  during  this  trying  ordeal.  The  Ex¬ 
press  notice  was  sent  to  Willis  in  an  anonymous  letter 
enclosing  money  to  forward  to  Poe.  This  letter  and 
its  enclosure  he  later  learned  came  from  a  sister-in-law 
of  Mrs.  S.  S.  Osgood  —  a  Mrs.  Jane  Ermine  Locke,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  who  later  on  caused  Poe  some  very  dis¬ 
turbing  experiences.  At  that  time,  with  other  and 
stronger  reasons,  it  moved  the  fine-hearted  editor  of 
the  Home  Journal  to  cover  Poe’s  predicament  with  a 
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plea  for  an  author's  home  of  refuge,  in  which  this  in- 
cidenteal  reference  to  Poe  appeared :  “  Here  is  one  of 
the  finest  scholars,  one  of  the  most  original  men  of 
genius,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  the  literary 
profession  of  our  country,  whose  temporary  suspension 
of  labour,  from  bodily  illness,  drops  him  immediately 
to  a  level  with  common  objects  of  public  charity.  .  .  . 
In  connection  with  this  public  mention  of  Mr.  Poe’s 
personal  matters,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  thought  inoppor¬ 
tune  if  we  put  on  its  proper  footing  a  public  impression 
which  does  him  injustice.  We  have  not  seen  nor  cor¬ 
responded  with  Mr.  Poe  for  two  years,  and  we  hazard 
this  delicate  service  without  his  leave,  .  .  .  simply 
because  we  have  seen  him  suffer  from  the  lack  of  such 
vindication,  when  his  name  has  been  brought  injuri¬ 
ously  before  the  public,  and  have  then  wished  for  some 
such  occasion  to  speak  for  him.  We  refer  to  conduct 
and  language  charged  against  him,  which,  were  he  at 
the  time  in  sane  mind,  were  an  undeniable  forfeiture  of 
character  and  good  feeling.  To  blame,  in  some  degree, 
still,  perhaps  he  is.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poe  Avas  engaged  with 
us  in  the  editorship  of  a  daily  paper,  .  .  .  for  about 
six  months.  A  more  considerate,  quiet,  talented,  and 
gentlemanlike  associate  than  he  Avas  for  the  Avhole  of 
that  time,  Ave  could  not  have  wished  .  .  .  however,  he 
left  us,  by  his  OAvn  wish  alone,  and  it  was  one  day  soon 
after  that  we  first  saw  him  in  the  state  to  which  we 
refer.  He  came  into  our  office  with  his  usual  gait  and 
manner,  and,  Avith  no  symptoms  of  ordinary  intoxica¬ 
tion,  he  talked  like  a  man  insane.  Perfectly  self- 
possessed  in  all  other  respects,  his  brain  and  tongue 
were  evidently  beyond  his  control.  We  learned  after- 
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wards  that  the  least  stimulus  —  a  single  glass  of  wine 
—  would  produce  this  effect  upon  Mr.  Poe,  and  that 
rarely  as  these  instances  of  easy  aberration  of  caution 
and  mind  occurred,  he  was  liable  to  them,  and  while 
under  their  influence,  voluble  and  personally  self- 
possessed,  but  neither  sane  nor  responsible.  .  .  .  He 
has  little  or  no  memory  of  them  afterwards,  .  .  .  But 
public  opinion  unqualifiedly  holds  him  blamable  for 
what  he  has  said  and  done  under  such  excitements,  and 
while  a  call  is  made  in  a  public  paper  for  aid,  it  looks 
like  doing  him  a  timely  service  to,  at  least,  partially 
exonerate  him.”  N.  P.  Willis  hereby  gave  an  almost 
scientific  summing  up  of  Poe’s  physical  ailment  and 
its  mental  reflex.  Just  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood 
and  all  the  fine-hearted  of  Poe’s  friends  believed. 
Dec.  30,  1846,  Willis  wrote: 

My  Dear  Poe  :  The  enclosed  speaks  for  itself.  .  .  .  Have 
1  done  right  or  wrong  in  the  enclosed  editorial  ?  It  was 
a  kind  of  thing  I  could  only  do  without  asking  you,  & 
you  may  express  anger  about  it  if  you  like  in  print.  It 
will  have  a  good  bearing,  I  think,  on  your  law  case. 
Please  write  me  whether  you  are  suffering  or  not,  &  if 
so,  let  me  do  something  systematically  for  you.  In  haste 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  P.  Willis. 

Kindest  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Clennn. 

Concerning  this  press-print  Dr.  Griswold  noted  that 
Colonel  Webb  obtained  in  a  few  moments  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  fifty  or  sixty  dollars,  and  S.  D. 
Lewis,  of  Brooklyn,  a  similar  sum  from  one  of  the 
courts  in  which  he  was  engaged,  also  others  followed 
in  kind,  to  answer  this  appeal  to  the  popular  heart. 
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Of  this  drastic  situation  at  Fordham  Cottage,  Father 
John  Tabb  graphically  wrote: 

“  Here,  where  to  pinching  poverty  the  gloom 
Of  Death  was  wedded,  came  immortal  Love, 

And  Genius,  with  all  the  pomp  thereof 
To  consecrate  a  temple  and  a  tomb.” 

The  day  before  Christmas,  1846,  Poe  wrote  a  busi¬ 
ness  note  to  Mr.  Duyckinck,  assuring  him  care  was 
being  taken  of  his  “Irving”  and  “'Arcturus”  in 
writer's  “  constant  reference  ”  use.  These  concluding 
quoted  words  disclose  that  Poe’s  borrowing  access  to 
Mr.  Duvckinck’s  library  values  was  both  favored  and 
appreciated.  In  Poe’s  letter  appeared:  “You  remem¬ 
ber  showing  me  about  a  year  ago,  at  your  house,  some 
English  stanzas — by  a  lady  I  think  —  from  the  rhythm 
of  which  Longfellow  had  imitated  the  rhythm  of  the 
Proem  of  his  ‘Waif.’  I  wish  very  much  to  see  the 
poem  —  do  you  think  you  could  loan  me  the  book,  .  .  . 
[Because  no  other  noting  of  this  item  has  been  found 
up  to  date,  the  imitation  seems  not  to  have  been  con¬ 
vincing  to  Poe.]  I  am  much  in  need,  also,  of  Gilfillan’s 
‘Sketches  of  Modern  Literature,’  —  2  vols.,  —  pub¬ 
lished  by  Appleton.  If  you  could  loan  me  ...(... 
the  vol.  containing  the  sketch  of  Emerson)  I  would  take 
it  as  a  great  favor.  .  .  .”  Poe’s  Christmas,  1846,  re¬ 
quest  for  Gilfillan’s  sketch  of  Emerson,  will  recall  this 
date  as  too  late  for  December,  1846,  Graham’s  “  Mar¬ 
ginalia  ”  by  Poe,  wherein  he  mentioned  Emerson  as 
an  “imitation”  of  Carlyle,  and  “obscure.”  Also 
Poe’s  “Autography”  (Graham’s,  January,  1842), 
and  “About  Critics  and  Criticism”  (Graham’s,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1850),  seem  to  cast  morning  and  evening 
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shadows  from  this  1846,  “  Marginalia  ”  estimate  of 
Emerson.  Throughout  the  essay  on  “  Emerson,” 
pages  643— 657  of  Blackwood' s,  December,  1847, 
gleam  with  this  estimate  and  not  a  few  most 
Poesque  expressions  on  various  scores.  Of  the  critic 
appears :  “  The  task  of  the  critic,  on  a  writer  of  this 
class,  becomes  more  than  usually  ungracious  and  irk¬ 
some.  He  meets  with  a  work  ...  of  genius,  and  con¬ 
spicuous  also  for  its  faults  and  imperfections  ...  he 
must  note  defects  and  blemishes,  .  .  .  When  we  ac¬ 
cuse  Mr.  Emerson  of  obscurity,  it  is  not  obscurity  of 
style  that  we  mean.  .  .  .  But  there  is  an  obscurity  of 
thought  —  in  the  very  matter  of  his  writings  — .  .  . 
produced  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  mysticism  .  .  .  and,  .  .  .  sweep¬ 
ing  together  into  one  paragraph  a  number  of  unsorted 
ideas,  but  scantily  related  to  each  other.  .  .  .  We  call 
him  mystical,  and  he  calls  us  blind,  or  sense  beclouded. 
.  .  .  Whenever  a  man  begins  by  telling  us  that  he 
cannot  find  language  to  express  his  meaning,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  no  intelligible  meaning  to 
express.  [From  Emerson’s  writings,  various  instances 
of  “painful  obscurity”  were  cited.]  With  some  wrho 
have  heard  his  name  coupled  with  that  of  Carlyle,  he 
passes  for  a  sort  of  echo  ...  of  the  English  writer.” 
In  the  closing  of  this  article  on  Emerson  appears :  “  It 
is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Griswold,  in  his  prefactory 
essay  which  he  entitles  The  Intellectual  History,  Con¬ 
ditions,  and  Prospects  of  the  Country,  although  he  has 
introduced  a  host  of  writers  of  all  grades,  some  of 
whom  will  be  heard  of  in  England  for  the  first  time, 
never  once  mentions  the  name  of  Emerson!  Yet,  up 
to  this  moment,  America  has  not  given  to  the  world 
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anything  which,  in  point  of  original  genius,  is  com¬ 
parable  to  his  writings.”  Thus  the  ghost  of  Poe’s  pen 
seems  ever  fluttering  for  recognition  over  many  a  page 
of  Blackwood' s  Magazine.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott 
calls  attention  to  an  only  found  Poe  reference  to  Dr. 
Gilfillan.  Broadway  Journal,  Dec.  27,  1845,  noted: 


Fordham  Cottage,  Christmas  Eve,  1846 
From  “Edgar  Allan  Poe  Memorial,”  by  Sara  Sigourney  Rice 

“  Appleton’s  Literary  Miscellany,  Nos.  6  &  7,  Sketches 
of  Modern  Literature  &  Eminent  Literary  Men,  being 
a  Gallery  of  Portraits  by  Geo.  Gilfillan.  This  is  in  all 
respects  a  valuable  work  —  containing  some  of  the 
most  discriminative  criticism  we  have  read.  We  refer 
especially  to  a  parallel  between  Shelley  &  Byron.  The 
Portraits  are  those  of  Shelley  .  .  .  and  Lockhart. 
Perhaps  the  most  original  &  judicious  of  these  sketches 
is  that  of  Godwin — a  very  remarkable  man,  not  even  yet 
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thoroughly  understood.”  After  his  death,  Poe  the  man 
obtained  harsh  words  from  Dr.  Gilfillan.  “  On  Ford- 
ham  Cottage  narrow  porch  Poe  spent  his  Christmas 
Eve,  of  1846,  pacing  back  and  forth,”  records  another 
of  his  many  heartaches.  December  30th,  he  wrote : 

My  Dear  Willis,- — ■  The  paragraph  ...  in  circulation 
respecting  my  wife’s  illness,  my  own,  my  poverty,  etc., 
is  .  .  .  before  me ;  .  .  .  with  the  beautiful  lines  by  Mrs. 

Locke  and  those  by  Mrs. - ,  [Osgood]  to  which  the 

paragraph  has  given  rise,  as  well  as  your  kind  and 
manly  comments  in  “The  Home  Journal.”  The  motive 
of  the  paragraph  I  leave  to  the  conscience  of  him  or  her 
who  wrote  or  suggested  it.  Since  the  .  .  .  concerns  of 
my  family  are  thus  pitilessly  thrust  before  the  public, 
I  perceive  no  .  .  .  escape  from  a  public  statement  of 
what  is  true  and  what  erroneous  in  the  report.  .  .  . 
That  my  wife  is  ill,  then,  is  true;  and  you  may  imagine 
with  what  feelings  I  add  that  this  illness,  hopeless  from 
the  first,  has  been  heightened  ...  by  her  reception  at 
two  different  periods,  of  anonymous  letters,  —  one  en¬ 
closing  the  paragraph  now  in  question ;  the  other,  those 
published  calumnies  of  Messrs. - ,  [English  and  Ful¬ 

ler,  and  sent  by  their  aide  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  what  effect  that  alleged  “  forgery 
charge  ”  would  have  on  a  dying  woman,  and  the  reflex 
of  such  a  fiend-like  act  upon  Poe  himself  at  that 
time]  for  which  I  yet  hope  to  find  redress  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Of  the  facts,  that  I  myself  have  been  long 
and  dangerously  ill,  .  .  .  has  been  a  well  understood 
thing  among  my  brethren  of  the  press,  the  best  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  innumerable  paragraphs  of  personal 
and  of  literary  abuse  with  which  I  have  been  latterly 
assailed.  This  matter,  .  .  .  will  remedy  itself.  At  the 
very  first  blush  of  my  new  prosperity,  the  gentlemen  who 
toadied  me  in  the  old,  will  .  .  .  toady  me  again.  You, 
who  know  me,  will  comprehend  that  I  speak  of  these 
things  only  as  having  served,  ...  to  lighten  the  gloom 
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of  unhappiness,  by  a  .  .  .  not  unpleasant  sentiment  of 
mingled  pity,  merriment  and  contempt.  That,  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  so  long  an  illness,  I  have  been 
in  want  of  money,  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  deny  —  but 
that  I  have  .  .  .  suffered  from  privation,  beyond  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  my  capacity  for  suffering,  is  not  altogether  true. 
That  I  am  “  without  friends  ”  is  a  gross  calumny,  .  .  . 
which  a  thousand  noble-hearted  men  would  have  good 
right  never  to  forgive  me  for  permitting  to  pass  un¬ 
denied.  Even  in  the  city  of  New  York  I  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  naming  a  hundred  persons,  to  each  of  whom 
—  when  the  hour  .  .  .  had  arrived  —  I  could  and  would 
have  applied  for  aid  .  .  .  with  absolutely  no  sense  of 
humiliation.  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  Willis,  that  there 
is  any  need  of  my  saying  more.  I  am  getting  better,  and 
may  add  —  if  it  be  any  comfort  to  my  enemies  —  that 
I  have  little  fear  of  getting  worse.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  do ;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  die  'til  it  is  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Of  this  closing  sentence  Poe’s  friend,  George  W. 
Eveleth,  wrote  him,  Feb.  22,  1847:  “  I  received  ...  the 
Home  Journal  containing  your  letter  to  Willis.  I  like 
the  spirit  manifested  at  the  close  of  your  letter.  ...  I 
glory  in  your  spunk  !  ” 

Within  a  week,  through  his  Horne  Journal,  Willis 
gave  this  letter  public  light.  And  it  was  a  burning 
light  on  these  disrupting  physical  and  mental  condi¬ 
tions  of  Poe’s  family  and  himself  at  that  time,  and 
in  this  world  for  all  time.  That  same  day,  December 
30,  Poe  wrote  again  to : 

Dear  Duyckinck,  —  Mrs.  Clemm  mentioned  to  me, 
this  morning,  that  some  of  the  Parisian  papers  had  been 
speaking  about  my  “  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue.”  She 
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could  not  give  .  .  .  details  —  merely  saying  that  you 
had  told  her  the  “  Murders  in  the  R.  M.”  was  spoken 
of  in  the  Paris  “  Charivari,”  soon  after  the  first  issue 
.  .  .  in  Graham’s  Mag:  —  April,  1841.  By  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Stonehaven,  Scotland,  you  will  see  that  the 
“  Valdemar  Case  ”  still  makes  a  talk,  ...  a  pamphlet 
edition  of  it  has  been  published  by  Short  &  Co.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  under  the  title  of  “  Mesmerism  in  Articulo  Mortis.” 
It  has  fairly  gone  the  rounds  of  the  London  Press,  com¬ 
mencing  with  “  The  Morning  Post.”  “  The  Monthly 
Record  of  Science,”  &c.,  gives  it  with  the  title  “  The  Last 
Days  of  M.  Valdemar.  By  the  author  of  the  Last  Conver¬ 
sation  of  a  Somnambule  ” — (Mesmeric  Revelation). 

My  object  in  enclosing  the  Scotch  letter  and  the  one 
from  Miss  Barrett,  is  to  ask  ...  a  favor  which  ( just 
at  this  moment )  may  be  of  great  importance.  It  is,  to 
make  a  paragraph  or  two  for  some  one  of  the  city  papers, 
stating  the  facts  here  given,  in  connection  with  what 
you  know  about  the  “  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue.”  If 
.  .  .  not  .  .  .  too  much  trouble,  I  will  be  deeply  obliged 
...  as  “  The  Home  Journal  ”  has  already  said  a  good 
deal  about  me,  some  other  paper  would  be  preferable. 

Truly  yours, 

Poe. 

These  items  of  foreign  recognition  gleaming  through 
the  darkness  of  these  desperate  days  must  have  re¬ 
newed  Poe’s  courage,  of  heroic  measure,  to  combat  his 
merciless  foes  on  home  shores  of  that  time. 

Then  the  Death  Angel  was  hovering  over  Poe’s 
threshold  for  the  fluttering  soul  of  his  “  Annabel  Lee.” 
She  was  said  to  have  had  no  fears  of  that  awesome 
presence  but  grieved  only  for  the  lover  of  her  sweet 
young  life,  that  she  must  leave  him  and  that  he  might 
forget  her.  Records  show  the  sympathy  of  many ; 
but  of  more  than  sisterly  affection  was  one  who 
soothed  and  sustained  Virginia’s  closing  days.  “  Mrs. 
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Shew  was  so  good  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Clemm,  who 
added:  “  She  tended  her  while  she  lived,  as  if  she  had 
been  her  own  dear  sister."  Indeed  Mrs.  Shew  was 
watch-guard  over  the  whole  hapless  household.  Poe, 
benumbed  with  coming  loss  that  all  her  skill  and  tend¬ 
erness  could  not  avert,  wrote  the  keen  sorrow  of  his 
heart  and  gratitude  into  a  note  to  Mrs.  Shew,  Jan. 
29,  1847: 


Kindest — Dearest  Friend — My  poor  Virginia  still 
lives,  although  failing  fast  and  now  suffering  much  pain. 
May  God  grant  her  life  until  she  sees  you  and  thanks 
you  once  again  !  Her  bosom  is  full  to  overflowing  —  like 
my  own  —  with  boundless  —  inexpressible  gratitude  to 
you.  Lest  she  may  never  see  you  more  - —  she  bids  me 
say  that  she  sends  you  her  sweetest  kiss  of  love  and 
will  die  blessing  you.  But  come  —  oh  come  tomorrow ! 
Yes,  I  will  be  calm  —  everything  you  so  nobly  wish  to  see 
me.  My  mother  sends  you,  also,  her  “  warmest  love  and 
thanks.”  She  begs  me  to  ask  you,  if  possible,  to  make 
arrangements  at  home  so  that  you  may  stay  with  us 
tomorrow  night.  I  enclose  the  order  to  the  Postmaster. 

Heaven  bless  you  and  farewell ! 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

That  same  day  Mrs.  Shew  brought  comfort  with  her¬ 
self  to  Fordham  Cottage  in  a  short  call,  leaving  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  Virginia,  who,  when  bidding 
her  dear  friend  good-bye,  took  from  under  her  pillows 
a  picture  of  her  beloved  husband,  and  with  his  own 
mother’s  jewel  case,  long  treasured  by  him,  gave  them 
to  Mrs.  Shew.  She  was  then  asked  to  read  to  the 
frail  invalid  two  old,  worn  letters  that,  Mr.  Whitty 
notes,  were  from  the  first  Mrs.  Allan  to  Poe.  These 
letters  Virginia  had  guarded  for  years  because  they 
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begged  Poe  to  return  to  their  writer,  also  freed  him 
from  all  blame  in  the  dissensions  then  of  occurrence 
in  the  Allan  home. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Morton  Smith  —  Poe’s  and  Virginia’s 
“  Cousin  Elizabeth  ”  Herring,  of  the  old  Baltimore 
days,  was  also  at  Fordham  Cottage  during  this  pathetic 
period,  and  Mr.  Whitty  notes,  “  she  told  Miss  Eliza 
White  afterwards,”  that  she  had  “  these  important  let¬ 
ters.”  Mrs.  Smith  died  Oct.  17,  1889;  and  so  far, 
all  efforts  have  failed  to  locate  them.  Poe’s  Baltimore 
Mary,  too,  “  came  to  Fordham  Cottage,”  which  she 
thought  “  very  humble,  but  with  an  air  of  refinement 
about  everything.”  In  summer  days,  “  vines  were  grow¬ 
ing  all  over  the  house  and  Virginia  loved  flowers. 
There  was  a  bed  in  front  of  the  porch,”  and  “  over 
the  parlor  door,  on  a  bracket,  was  a  plaster-cast  of 
a  raven.”  Mary  noted,  “when  Eddie  was  composing 
a  poem  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  floor  with 
one  hand  behind  his  back,  and  when  he  got  what  he 
wished  he  would  sit  down  and  write  the  lines.  The 
day  before  Virginia  died  I  found  her  in  the  parlor. 
I  said  to  her,  ‘Do  you  feel  any  better  today?’  and 
sat  down  by  the  big  arm-chair  in  which  she  was  placed. 
Mr.  Poe  sat  on  the  other  side  of  her.  I  had  my  hand 
in  hers,  and  she  took  it  and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Poe’s, 
saying,  ‘  Mary,  be  a  friend  to  Eddie,  don’t  forsake  him  : 
he  always  loved  you  —  did  n’t  you,  Eddie?  ’  We  were 
alone,  Mrs.  Clemm  being  in  the  kitchen.  The  day 
Virginia  died  [Jan.  30,  1847]  I  came  down  from  the 
cottage  to  the  city  in  the  stage  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Shew, 
their  great  friend,  and  we  talked  of  Virginia.”  From 
Mrs.  Shew  it  comes,  that  Virginia  passed  from  earth 
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in  the  little  down-stairs  bedroom.  At  her  Fordham 
Cottage  funeral  Mary  saw  Mrs.  Ann  Stephens,  Mrs. 
Shew,  N.  P.  Willis  and  George  P.  Morris  among 
others.  Of  a  later  time,  Mary  said :  “  Mrs.  Clemm 
wished  me  to  buy  Virginia’s  gold  thimble  for  $10, 
for  my  daughter’s  wedding  present.  I  could  not 
afford  it,  but  she  sold  the  thimble.”  Doubtless  she 
had  to,  for  daily  bread. 

It  is  said  Poe  could  not  be  urged  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  Virginia,  after  her  death,  for  he  wished  to 
recall  her  as  in  life.  Mrs.  Clemm’s  record  of  her 
daughter’s  passing  on  was :  “  When  she  was  dead  ” 
Mrs.  Shew  “dressed  her  for  the  grave  in  beautiful 
linen.”  The  only  existing  picture  of  Virginia,  owned 
by  descendants  of  her  half-sister,  Mrs.  Neilson  Poe, 
Sr.,  shows  Poe’s  “Annabel  Lee,”  arrayed  in  this  “beau¬ 
tiful  linen,”  as  she  appeared  in  the  beauty  of  her  eter¬ 
nal  rest.  To  a  copy  of  this  water-color  portrait  some 
artistic  touches  of  mortal  life  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Learned,  New  York  City.  It  was  also  of  rec¬ 
ord106  that  Mrs.  Mary  Briggs,  adopted  daughter  of 
Mr.  Valentine,  Poe’s  landlord,  and  then  a  young  girl, 
said  she  helped  to  lay  Virginia  out  for  burial ;  that 
she  was  a  frail  beautiful  woman  and  Poe  was  a  de¬ 
voted  husband.  Virginia’s  casket  was  placed  upon 
the  poet’s  writing-stand  between  the  living-room  win¬ 
dows  for  the  funeral  service.  All  records  agree  that 
“  the  skies  were  ashen  and  sober  ”  on  Virginia’s  deso¬ 
late  funeral  day;  and  Poe,  sorrow-stricken,  was  forced 
to  wear  his  old  West  Point  military  cloak  which  had 
been  hidden  by  Mrs.  Shew,  fearing  its  service  in  cover¬ 
ing  Virginia’s  bed  might  move  the  poet  to  intolerable 
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memories.  So,  silently,  Virginia  led  her  slender  fol¬ 
lowing,  of  few  friends  but  true,  from  Fordham  Cot- 


VlRGINIA  (1822-1847) 

From  water-color  portrait  (print  copy)  owned  by 
Baltimore  family  of  Poe 

tage  past  “  the  alley  ”  and  over  the  Landing  Road  with 
its  great  bare  trees,  that  bleak  January  day,  to  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  where,  by  permission  of  its 
owners,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Edgar  Poe’s  sweet 
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young  wife  was  left  in  the  old  family  vault  of  the 
Valentines.  There  she  rested  many  years  until,  when 
the  graveyard  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church  was  levelled 
in  1875,  Mr.  William  Fearing  Gill  107  rescued  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  remains;  and  writing  to  Judge  Neilson  Poe, 
Baltimore,  of  the  incident,  they  both  had  all  that  was 


Old  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Fordham 
From  an  old  print,  owned  by  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Esq. 


left  of  Virginia  placed  beside  her  husband  in  West¬ 
minster  Churchyard,  of  her  native  city,  Jan.  19,  1885. 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine,  Richmond,  Va.,  notes 
the  press  of  that  city,  dated  Feb.  5,  1847,  mentioned: 
“  Death  of  Mrs.  Poe.  Virginia  E.  Poe,  wife  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  died  on  Sunday  last,  of  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband  at  Fordham, 
Westchester  County,  New  York.” 
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Stunned  with  his  loss,  years  of  nervous  strain  and 
bodily  ills,  Poe,  after  all  was  over,  fell  for  some  days 
into  a  state  of  apathetic  stupor,  wholly  oblivious  of 
persons  and  things  about  him.  From  his  firm  friend 
Charles  Chauncey  Burr,  Philadelphia,  comes  of  Poe  in 
those  days  :  “Many  times,  after  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife,  was  he  found  at  the  dead  hour  of  a  winter  night, 
sitting  beside  her  tomb  almost  frozen  in  the  snow, 
where  he  had  wandered  from  his  bed,  weeping 
and  wailing.”  108  But  fine,  and  faithful  to  her  pledge 
given  Virginia,  Mrs.  Shew  continued  her  ministrations 
to  the  forlorn  poet  under  the  solicitous  watch  and  ward 
of  Mrs.  Clemm.  Concerning  their  united  devotion 
to  “  prostrate  genius  ”  appeared  in  a  “  Friday  evening  ” 
letter  of  Mrs.  Clemm: 

My  dear  sweet  Friend, —  I  write  to  say  that  the 
medicines  arrived  .  .  .  to-day,  .  .  .  The  cooling  applica¬ 
tion  was  very  grateful  to  my  poor  Eddie’s  head,  and 
the  flowers  were  lovely.  ...  I  very  much  fear  this  ill¬ 
ness  is  to  be  a  serious  one.  The  fever  came  on  at  the 
same  time  to-day  (as  you  said  it  would) ,  and  I  am  giving 
the  sedative  mixture.  He  did  not  rouse  up  to  talk  to 

Mr.  C - ,  [H.  D.  Chapin  ?]  as  he  would  naturally  do 

to  so  kind  a  friend.  .  .  .  Eddie  made  me  promise  .  .  . 
to  return  the  last  box  of  wine  you  sent  my  sweet  Vir¬ 
ginia.  .  .  .  But  for  your  timely  aid,  my  dear  Mrs.  S., 
we  should  have  had  no  last  words  ...  no  szveet  fare¬ 
wells,  for  she  ceased  to  speak  (from  weakness)  but  with 
her  beautiful  eyes!  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  my  sweet  child, 
and  come  soon  to  your  sorrowing  and  desolate  friend, 

Maria  Clemm. 

P.  S.  Eddie  says  you  promised  Virginia  to  come  every 
other  day  .  .  .  until  he  was  able  to  go  to  work  again. 
.  .  .  and,  until  we  see  you,  farewell. 
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Poe’s  shattered  nerves  at  that  time  precluded  sleep, 
unless  induced  by  the  presence  of  some  friend  at  his 
bedside,  which  he  found  in  devoted,  patient  Mrs. 
Clemm.  After  retiring  he  would  summon  her,  and 
while  she  stroked  his  broad,  heated  brow,  he  would 
never  speak  or  move  unless  her  hand  was  withdrawn ; 
then  he  would  say,  “  No,  no,  not  yet !  ”  Under  several 
days  of  the  double  devotion  of  Mrs.  Shew  and  Mrs. 
Clemm,  Poe  seemed  to  recover,  and  during  this  inter¬ 
val  his  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Shew  found  expression,  Feb. 
14,  1847,  in  his  lines  “To  M.  L.  S.”  Mrs.  Shew 
owned  an  unsigned  Poe  MS.  of  them,  and  Mr.  Whitty 
writes  that  they  appeared  in  the  March  13,  1847,  issue 
of  Willis’  Home  Journal  and  were  preceded  by:  “The 
following  seems  said  over  a  hand  clasped  in  the 
speaker's  two.  It  is  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  is  evidently 
the  pouring  out  of  a  very  deep  feeling  of  gratitude.” 
Some  of  these  lines  are: 

“  Of  all  who  hail  thy  presence  as  the  morning  — 

( )f  all  to  whom  thine  absence  is  the  night  — 

Of  all  who  owe  thee  most,  whose  gratitude 
Nearest  resembles  worship,  —  oh,  remember 

And  think  that  these  weak  lines  are  written  by  him  — 
By  him,  who,  as  he  pens  them,  thrills  to  think 
His  spirit  is  communing  with  an  angel's.” 

In  frail  convalescence,  looking  over  waiting  letters, 
Poe  found  various  worries.  One  was  in  a  letter  from 
his  firm  friend  George  W.  Eveleth,  of  Phillips,  Me., 
and  advised  Poe  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  March  14,  1846,  charge  as  to  plagiarism  in  con- 
II— 23 
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nection  with  the  “  Conchologist’s  First  Book  ”  of  prior 
mention.  To  Eveleth,  Feb.  16,  1847,  Poe  wrote  of 
its  details  and  added:  “This  charge  is  infamous,  and 
I  shall  prosecute  for  it,  as  soon  as  I  settle  my  account 
with  ‘The  Mirror.’”  Feb.  22,  1847,  Eveleth  replied: 
“  I  fully  believe  you  when  you  tell  me  the  accusation 
by  ‘  The  Post’  is  ‘totally  false  ’  .  .  .  attentively  of  late 
—  it  has  taken  every  opportunity  to  heap  odium  upon 
you- — -it  grossly  misrepresented  .  .  .  [your]  ‘Opin¬ 
ions  ’  in  ‘  Godey’s  Mag.’  ...  I  saw  a  notice  of  your 
wife’s  death  in  a  Boston  paper  of  last  Thursday.  .  .  . 
I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  in  this  loss.” 

Another  trouble,  Poe  found  in  an  unfavorable  edi¬ 
torial  print  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Concerning 
this  attack,  Feb.  21,  1847,  Poe  wrote  to  Mr.  Greely  109  : 
“In  the  printed  matter  [enclosed]  I  have  underscored 
two  passages.  As  regards  the  first :  —  it  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  assure  me  that  you  did  not  write  the 
article.  I  owe  you  money  —  I  have  been  ill,  unfortu¬ 
nate,  no  doubt  weak,  and  as  yet  unable  to  refund  the 
money  —  but  on  this  ground  you,  Mr.  Greeley,  could 
never  have  accused  me  of  being  habitually  ‘  unscrupu¬ 
lous  in  fulfillment  of  pecuniary  engagements  ’ :  The 
charge  is  horribly  false — T  have  a  hundred  times  left 
myself  destitute  of  bread  for  myself  and  family  that  I 
might  discharge  debts  which  the  very  writer  of  this 
infamous  accusation  (Fuller)  would  have  left  undis¬ 
charged  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

“  The  second  passage  underscored  embodies  a  false¬ 
hood —  and  therefore  you  did  not  write  it.  I  did  not 
‘throw  away  the  quill.’  I  arose  from  a  sick-bed  (al¬ 
though  scarcely  able  to  stand  or  see)  and  wrote  a  reply 
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which  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  ‘  Sp.  of  the 
Times,’  and  a  copy  of  which  reply  I  enclose  you.  The 
columns  of  ‘  The  Mirror’  were  tendered  to  me  —  with 
a  proviso  that  I  should  forego  a  suit  and  omit  this  pas¬ 
sage  and  that  passage,  to  suit  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Fuller.” 

Poe’s  lawsuit  against  The  Mirror  involved  Editor 
Hiram  Fuller  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  —  both 
inspired  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet  —  ended  Feb.  22,  1847, 
by  the  jury  awarding  $492  costs,  inclusive  of  $225 
damages  to  Poe;  and  this,  despite  his  unfortunate  use 
of,  as  Willis  intimated,  “  subconcious,”  heated  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Dr.  English,  in  print.  However,  his 
retorts  proved  more  objectional  than  Poe’s,  according 
to  the  jury’s  thinking,  and  that  of  some  others.  But 
Dr.  English  realized  he  went  too  far  in  the  forgery 
charge  and,  as  a  physician,  how  things  stood  as  to 
Poe’s  illness,  etc.  —  so  English  just  left  for  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  possible  intention  of  making  no  personal 
defense. 

The  wild  talk  that  Poe  bought  “  a  brand  new  rag 
carpet,”  furniture,  and  for  Mrs.  Clemm  “a  gaudy 
gown,”  gave  a  party  and  “  made  desperate  love  to  one 
of  the  female  guests,”110  from  the  payment  of  this 
claim,  was  as  fantastic  as  it  was  false.  But  when  the 
pavment  was  made.  Poe  did  have  about  him  a  few 
friends.  One  record  was,  that  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews 
also  saw  Poe  as  “a  widower,  settled  in  a  little  cottage 
on  the  rocks  at  Fordham.  .  .  .  There  was  quite  a  little 
party  gathered  to  take  tea  with  Poe  and  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Clemm.  When  we  were  summoned  into  the  supper- 
room  we  found  to  the  open-eyed  wonder  of  the  com- 
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pany,  the  floor  laid  with  a  £  brand-new  ’  rag  carpet, 
an  ample  table,  .  .  .  with  delicacies,  and  Mrs.  Clemm 
at  the  head,  .  .  .  decanting  from  a  new  silver-plated 
urn,  amber  coffee,  which  glowed  as  it  fell  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  All  this  .  .  .  represented  in 
part  the  proceeds  of  a  libel  suit  collected  by  the  poet 
in  the  previous  week  from  Hiram  Fuller,  editor  of 
The  Evening  Mirror.  We  walked  about  the  roads  after 
supper,  discoursing  on  one  subject  and  another,  in 
which  the  poet  took  part,  confining  himself  as  usual 
to  abstract  subjects  and  analytical  disquisitions.” 111 
These  themes  seem  very  far  from  making  “  desperate 
love”  to  any  one.  Among  Poe’s  friends  of  this  time 
was  the  marine  artist  James  Hamilton,112  to  whom 
the  poet  gave  a  London,  1845,  issue  of  J.  D.  Harding’s 
self-illustrated  “  Principles  and  Practices  of  Art.” 
Autographs  on  the  fly-leaf  appear:  “To  my  friend 
Mr.  Hamilton,  E.  A.  Poe,  1847,”  and  “James  Ham¬ 
ilton,”  who  was  thought  to  have  presented  it 
to  his  fellow-artist  Edmund  D.  Lewis.  And,  one 
personal  expenditure  covered,  about  this  time,  by 
proceeds  of  this  lawsuit  was  having  the  wedding- 
rings  of  Mrs.  Clemm  and  Virginia,  “  the  two,  made 
into  one,”  and  so  connected  worn  by  Poe  until  his 
death. 

Shortly  after  settlement  of  Poe’s  lawsuit,  the  prior 
struggle  with  money  and  other  troubles  made  his 
convalescence  a  brief  one,  as  he  soon  sank  back  into 
a  serious  relapse ;  but  patient  Mrs.  Clemm  and  good 
Mrs.  Shew  came  to  Poe’s  rescue.  Because  financial 
needs  then  led  beyond  their  command,  Mrs.  Shew 
wrote  a  friend  in  the  Union  Club,  New  York  City, 
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stating  the  case.  It  w  as  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  —  many  known  to  Poe  —  and  General  Scott, 
as  of  prior  mention,  was  present,  gave  $5,  and  said: 
“  I  wish  I  could  make  it  $500,”  and  added  his  belief 
that  “  Poe  was  much  belied ;  that  he  had  noble  and  gen¬ 
erous  traits  which  belonged  to  the  old  and  better 
school ;  and  true-hearted  Americans  ought  to  take  care 
of  their  poets  as  well  as  their  soldiers.”  This,  from 
General  Scott,  was  significant  by  reason  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  connection  with  the  second  Mrs.  Allan’s  family 
giving  him  access  to  the  truth  and  facts  of  that  inner 
shrine  of  things.  About  $100  was  obtained,  which, 
with  further  tributes  from  Mr.  S.  D.  Lewis  and  lit¬ 
erary  friends,  old  debts  Avere  paid  and  present  calls 
supplied.  Faithfully  did  Dr.  Shew  share  with  Mrs. 
Clemm  her  watch,  and  professional  guard  of  this  des¬ 
perate  illness.  From  her  diary  of  that  time  comes: 
“  I  made  my  diagnosis,  and  went  to  the  great  Dr. 
[Valentine]  Mott,”  professor  in  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Medical  College,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  his  time.  Mrs.  Shew  continued :  “  I 
told  him  .  .  .  when  Mr.  Poe  wras  well,  his  pulse  beat 
only  ten  regular  beats,  after  -which  it  .  .  .  intermitted. 
.  .  .  I  decided  that  in  his  best  health  he  had  lesion  of 
one  side  of  the  brain,  and  as  he  could  not  bear  stimu¬ 
lants  or  tonics,  Avithout  producing  insanity,  I  did  not 
feel  much  hope  that  he  could  be  raised  up  from  brain 
feA^er  brought  on  by  extreme  suffering  of  mind  and 
body,  —  actual  Avant,  and  hunger  and  cold,  having 
been  borne  by  this  heroic  husband  in  order  to  supply 
food,  medicine,  and  comforts  to  his  dying  Avife  —  until 
exhaustion  and  lifelessness  were  so  near  at  every  re- 
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action  of  the  fever,  that  even  sedatives  had  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  with  extreme  caution.  .  .  .  From  the  time  the 
fever  came  on,  until  I  could  reduce  his  pulse  to  eighty 
beats,  he  talked  incessantly  of  the  past,  .  .  .  all  .  .  . 
new  to  me,  .  .  .  begged  me  to  write  his  fancies  .  .  . 
for  he  said  he  had  promised  .  .  .  greedy  publishers  his 
next  efforts,  that  they  would  .  .  .  say  he  did  not  keep 
his  word,  .  .  .  also  revenge  themselves  by  saying  all 
sorts  of  evil  against  him  if  he  should  die.”  It  is  said 
that  from  this  delirium  also  came  something  of  Poe’s 
voyage  to  France,  an  imaginary  duel  and  a  French 
novel.  However,  brave  Mrs.  Clemm’s  and  fine  Dr. 
Shew’s  guard  and  night-watch  won  that  day  for  Poe, 
for  by  middle-March  he  had  left  his  bed.  Dr.  Shew 
also  won  the  poet’s  endless  gratitude  in  several  poems. 
In  one,  “  The  Beautiful  Physician,”  by  her  jotting 
down  from  his  fevered  brain  appears : 

“  The  pulse  beats  ten  and  intermits : 

God  nerve  the  soul  that  ne’er  forgets, 

In  calm  or  storm,  by  night  or  day, 

Its  steady  toil,  its  loyalty.” 

Showing  this  poem  to  his  benefactress  Poe  told  her 
a  publisher  had  offered  him  $20  for  it.  Fearing  so 
personal  a  tribute  would  be  recognized  in  print  and 
near  marriage  with  a  man — “who  had  old-fashioned 
notions  of  woman  and  her  sphere”  —  Mrs.  Shew  gave 
Poe  $25  for  his  MS.  This  poem  was  of  nine  stanzas, 
and  in  each  was  the  first,  of  prior  four  lines.  In 
the  refrain  of  the  last  verse,  where  he  describes  her 
holding  her  watch,  counting,  occurs,  “  So  tired,  so 
weary”;  and,  after  his  pulse  was  brought  to  “the 
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desired  80  beats  (as  low  as  I  dared  give  sedatives),” 
she  rested,  as  did  he,  trying  to  sleep  for  her  sake.  Of 
that  moment  was  added  : 

“  The  soft  head  bows,  the  sweet  eyes  close, 

The  faithful  heart  yields  to  repose.” 

♦ 

This  MS.  was  lost  for  some  time,  but  later  was  said 
to  be  found  by  Mrs.  Shew's  son  Henry.  Of  Mrs. 
Clemm’s  noble-hearted  selfless  service  to  the  stranded 
genius  of  her  nephew,  N.  P.  Willis  noted  “it  pure, 
disinterested  and  holy  as  the  watch  of  an  invisible 
spirit.” 

Not  knowing  of  Virginia’s  death,  Poe’s  warm¬ 
hearted  friend  Dr.  Chivers  wrrote  from  Washington, 
Ga.,  Feb.  21,  1847:  “I  am  sorry  for  your  wife,  be¬ 
cause  she  suffers  pain  —  but  am  sorrier  for  you,  be¬ 
cause,  .  .  .  she  is  nigh  to  the  Angels,  ...  If  you  will 
come  to  the  South  to  live,  I  will  take  care  of  you  as 
long  as  you  live.  ...  By  the  bye,  have  you  ever  seen 
a  little  Poem  of  mine  entitled  ‘Song  to  the  River  Po,’ 
anywhere?  If  you  have,  you  have  seen  a  better 
notice  of  you  than  you  ever  took  of  me.”  Chivers 
asked  corrections  of  his  MS.  in  Poe’s  keeping;  noted 
favorable  mention  of  him  to  the  Editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Luminary,  Ga.,  also  the  belief  that  the  writer 
was  “a  true  friend  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,”  and  closed  with, 
—  “Yours  forever  —  Come  to  the  South.”  All,  in¬ 
cluding  the  editorial  service  requested,  perhaps  paid 
for,  made  pleasant  reading  for  Poe,  who  now  spent 
much  of  this  convalescing  time  out  of  doors,  through 
the  woods,  over  to  West  Farms  Hotel  for  his  letters; 
and  gradually  these  letters,  pleasing  or  otherwise, 
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commanded  his  time  and  attention.  The  first  one 
known  to  claim  both  was  his  March  io,  1847,  answer 
to  that  of  February  20,  from  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  Poe  made  mention  of  aid  she  sent 
with  verses,  etc.,  in  connection  with  Willis’  Home 
Journal  appeal.  After  noting  his  reasons  for  delayed 
thanks,  he  referred  to  her  beautiful  lines  sent  to  him 
by  kindness  of  Mr.  Willis  —  also  writer’s  letter  to 
Willis,  in  the  Home  Journal  —  of  which  Poe  added, 
“  a  natural  pride  which  .  .  .  impelled  me  to  shrink  from 
public  charity  even  at  the  cost  of  those  necessities 
which  were  but  too  real — and  an  illness  which  I  then 
expected  would  soon  terminate  in  death.  ...  In  a 
word,  venturing  to  judge  your  noble  nature  by  my 
own,  I  felt  grieved  lest  my  published  denial  may  cause 
you  to  regret  what  you  had  done.  .  .  .  While  I  was 
hesitating,  ...  I  was  overwhelmed  by  a  sorrow  so 
poignant  as  to  deprive  me  for  several  weeks  of  all 
power  of  thought  or  action  .  .  .  but  believe  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Locke,  that  I  am  already  ceasing  to  regard  those 
difficulties  as  misfortunes  which  have  led  me  to  even 
this  partial  correspondence  with  yourself.”  The  orig¬ 
inal  draft  of  this  letter  so  perfectly  portrays  Poe’s 
physical  and  mental  congestion  of  this  time  that  it  is 
given  in  full  from  a  photostat  of  it.  The  letter  itself 
led  to  later  personal  acquaintance,  which,  in  turn, 
brought  others;  and  all  of  them  brought  much  turmoil 
into  the  poet’s  brief  later  life.  The  draft  shows  the 
effects  of  Poe’s  physical  congestion  on  his  handwrit¬ 
ing,  at  all  times;  and  this  is  a  fact  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  because  such  records  arc  so  few,  and  cover  only 
2%  of  all  his  known  MSS. 
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Poe’s  Letter-Draft  to  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Showing  how  nervous  exhaustion,  etc.,  affected  two  per  cent  of  his  strong,  clear  handwriting 
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Poe,  being  advised  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  of 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  of  his  election 
to  honorary  membership,  Feb.  9,  1847,  wrote  that 
body,  that  serious  illness  prevented  an  earlier  reply,  and 
added :  “  May  I  now  beg  you  to  express  to  your  So¬ 
ciety  my  grateful  acceptance  and  appreciation  of  the 
honour  the)r  have  conferred  on  me?”  If  his  Alma 
Mater  could  only  have  known  it  then;  with  what  rare 
pleasure  would  Poe  have  welcomed  some  such  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  University  of  Virginia ! 

Thomas  Ollive  Mabboth  notes  that  Longfellow 
wrote  four  elegiac  stanzas  in  his  “Diary,”  Feb.  24, 
1847.  In  the  last  stanza  appears  : 

“  In  Hexameter  sings  serenely  a  Harvard  Professor, 

In  Pentameter  him  damns  censorious  Poe.”  113 

While  Poe  was  generally  considered  an  enemy  of 
Longfellow  —  but  this  was  not  true — the  latter  poet’s 
strong,  introspective  dicta  of  such  seems  most  fitting 
to  this  period  of  Poe’s  pathetic  experiences  by:  “If 
we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies  we 
should  find  in  each  man’s  life,  sorrow  and  suffering 
enough  to  disarm  criticism.”  Dr.  IT.  W.  L.  Dana 
added  to  these  brave-hearted  words,  that  he  found- — - 
placed  in  most  distinguished  photographic  company  — 
in  one  of  his  grandfather’s  albums  a  picture  upon  the 
reverse  of  which  appeared  in  “  Longfellow’s  pencil 
handwriting,  ‘Edgar  A.  Poe  1847.’”  Also  their  fine, 
mutual  friend,  N.  P.  Willis,  faithful,  strong  and  true, 
stood  Poe’s  defender  on  all  scores  during  these  days  of 
depression,  with  glimmerings,  only  now  and  then,  of 
the  health  he  never  regained.  It  was  Willis  who 
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printed  Poe’s  verses,  noticed  his  plans,  and  in  March 
20th  Home  Journal  mentioned  the  soon  issue  of  “  The 
Authors  of  America  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  of  which 
Mr.  Whitty  adds,  “  but  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
this.”  Yet  Willis  never  lost  a  chance  to  laud  Poe’s 
genius;  and  no  wonder,  when  wisely  choosing  Dr. 
Griswold  to  edit  his  works,  Poe  was  very  definite  in 
naming  N.  P.  Willis  as  the  fnal  biographer  of  their 
writer.  In  late  March.  1847,  P°e  wrote  George  W 
Eveleth :  “  I  am  still  quite  sick,  and  overwhelmed  with 
business  ...  I  cannot  tell  why  the  review  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  does  not  appear  .  .  .  (Mr.  Godey)  paid  me  for 
it,  when  I  sent  it,  —  so  I  have  no  business  to  ask  about 
it.”  This  review  of  “Twice  Told  Tales”  appeared 
in  Godey’ s  November,  1847,  issue. 

April  4th  dated  another  long  letter  from  Dr.  Chivers 
to  Poe.  The  writer  lamented  no  answer  to  the  one 
prior,  and  noted  reprint  of  the  Home  Journal  article 
in  Dr.  William  Id.  Fouerden’s  Atlanta  Enterprise,  and 
this  editor’s  wish  to  know  Poe,  for  whom  Chivers  had 
made  “  an  ocean  of  friends  ”  ;  noted  his  coming  to  New 
York  May  1st,  and  signed  himself,  “Yours  forever.” 

Prior  December  30th  dated  Poe’s  answer  to  the  let¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  A.  Ramsay,  Stonehaven,  Scotland,  of  whom 
Poe  made  inquiries  of  his  distant  Poe-Allan  rela¬ 
tives  there.  Concerning  various  items,  April  14,  1847, 
Mr.  Ramsay  wrote,  that  there  were  a  good  many  “  of 
the  name  here  &  hereabout,”  but  inquiries  could 
find  none  connected  with  the  families  or  places  Poe 
mentioned.  Writer  added:  “The  Pamphlet  on  Valde- 
mar  is  published  in  your  name  as  the  sole  conductor 
&  operator  in  the  Case,  so  that  I  thought  you  could  at 
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once  affirm  or  deny  it,  but  from  the  tenor  of  your  let¬ 
ter  to  me  this  appears  not  to  be  the  fact.’’ 

During'  this  spring  and  early  summer  of  1847,  Poe 
led  a  quiet  student’s  life  with  Mrs.  Clemm.  Now  and 
then  callers  and  visitors  came  to  their  cottage  home. 
One  of  the  latter  was  their  Richmond  friend  Eliza 
White.  When  home  duties  allowed,  Mrs.  Shew,  too, 
came  to  see  them,  and  Poe  occasionally  went  to  her 
New  York  home.  In  her  diary  of  this  time  is:  “  Mr. 
Poe  came  to  town  to  go  to  a  midnight  service  with  a 
lady  friend  and  myself.  He  .  .  .  followed  the  service 
like  a  churchman,  looking  directly  towards  the  chancel, 
and  holding  one  side  of  my  prayer-book ;  sang  the 
Psalms  with  us,  and  to  my  astonishment  struck  up  a 
tenor  to  our  soprano :  and  got  along  .  .  .  during  the 
first  part  of  the  service,  which  was  on  .  .  .  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  our  soul  with  our  wants.  The  passage  .  ,  . 
often  repeated,  ‘  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief  /  he  [Poe]  begged  me  to  remain, 
.  .  .  saying  he  would  wait  for  us  outside,  he  rushed  out, 
too  excited  to  stay.  I  knew  he  would  not  leave  us  to 
return  .  .  .  alone  ...  so,  after  the  sermon,  as  I  began  to 
feel  anxious  ...  I  looked  back  and  saw  his  pale  face. 
As  the  congregation  rose  to  sing  ,  .  .  ‘  Jesus,  Saviour 
of  my  Soul,’  he  appeared  at  my  side,  and  sang  the 
hymn  without  looking  at  the  book,  in  a  fine,  clear  tenor. 
He  looked  inspired.  ...  I  did  not  dare  ask  him  why  he 
left,  but  he  mentioned  after  we  got  home  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  ‘was  marvelously  handled.’  ” 

During  those  days  Poe  was  much  absorbed  with  his 
metaphysical  rhapsody  “Eureka,”  of  which  he  had 
cherished  glowing  expectations  not  shared  by  Mrs. 
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Shew.  She  said:  “  I  did  not  expect  him  to  live  long; 
I  knew  that  organic  disease  had  been  gaining  upon 
his  physical  frame  through  the  many  trials  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  his  eventful  life.  I  told  him  in  all  candour 
that  nothing  could  or  would  save  him  from  sudden 
death  but  a  prudent  life  of  calm,  with  a  woman  fond 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  manage  his  affairs  for 
him/'  Poe’s  lady  “  Literati  "  experiences  had  left  their 
scars,  and  led  him  to  meet  such  suggestions  with  quiet 
sarcasm;  but  later  on,  unfortunately  for  him,  they  met 
several  marks.  He  told  Mrs.  Shew  that  she  never 
troubled  to  read  his  works.  This,  she  said.  “  was  true,” 
and  added,  “  but  I  was  a  rest  for  his  spirit  for  this 
very  reason.” 

However,  to  their  little  Dutch  cottage  during  this 
1847  summer  came  an  English  writer,  Miss  Anna 
Blackwell  (probably  visiting  Dr.  Rodman,  whose  wife 
was  a  Blackwell),  who  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Helen  Whitman,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Miss  Blackwell 
described  Fordham  Cottage  114  as  “  ball"  buried  in  fruit 
trees.  .  .  .  Round  an  old  cherry-tree  near  the  door  was 
a  broad  bank  of  greenest  turf,”  whereon  Mrs.  Clemm 
had  placed  an  old  well-scrubbed  settee  left  by  a  former 
tenant.  The  near  “  beds  of  mignonette  and  heliotrope, 
and  the  pleasant  shade  above,  made  this  a  favorite  seat.” 
Poe  and  his  mother  were  found  standing  beneath  this 
old  tree  eagerlv  watching  the  movements  of  two  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  contemplating  a  settlement  in  its  branches, 
and  he  had  some  rare  tropical  birds  in  cages  which 
he  cherished  and  petted  with  assiduous  care.  This 
guest  noted  the  “unrivalled  neatness  and  the  quaint 
simplicity  ”  of  the  cottage  interior  and  gave  later  rec- 
11—24 
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ord  of  the  flower-garden  border  with  clumps  of  rare 
dahlias  and  brilliant  autumn  blooms  that  showed  the 
culture  and  taste  of  the  inmates.  Poe  was  mentioned 
as  giving  his  birds  and  flowers  delighted  attention,  so 
different  from  the  gloomy  and  grotesque  tenor  of  his 
writings  —  and  a  favorite  cat,  too,  enjoyed  his  friendly 


Foot-Path  Entrance  to  High  Bridge 
From  an  old  print,  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Tils. 


patronage  and  often,  when  he  was  engaged  in  writing, 
it  seated  itself  on  his  shoulder,  purring  as  if  in  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  work  progressing  under  its  supervision. 
He  would  rise  at  four  in  the  morning  for  a  walk  to 
aqueduct  bridge.  From  the  cottage,  strolling  west¬ 
ward  past  orchards  and  graveyards,  brought  Poe  to 
his  goal  —  High  Bridge,  with  its  great  granite  arches 
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uplifting  the  aqueduct  145  feet  above  high-tide  reach 
of  Harlem  River.  Over  its  turfed  footpath  Poe 
passed  many  an  hour  of  the  day,  also  many,  in  his 
early  sorrow-stricken  nights,  without  meeting  a  hu¬ 
man  soul.  Alone,  with  unconscious  weariness  he  would 
lean  on  its  low  parapet  and  dream,  with  the  river 
beneath  and  the  stars  above  him,  spiritualizing  visions 
of  this  world’s  creation  and  end,  as  included  in 


High  Bridge,  Fordham,  New  Yorx 
From  “Valentine’s  Manual,”  1862 


“Eureka.”  This  prose  poem  resounds  with  this  clarion 
note :  “  In  the  meantime  bear  in  mind  that  all  is  Life 
—  Life  within  Life  —  the  less  with  the  greater,  and 
all  within  the  Spirit  Divine.”  Benjamin  DeCasseres 
notes  “Eureka”  as  Poe’s  “confession  of  faith,  his 
spiritual  testament  to  posterity,  his  Apologia  pro  vita 
sua.”  Several  records  note  Poe  during  these  days, 
as  on  the  cottage  porch,  many  a  silent  hour  of  their 
nights,  studying  the  stars,  wrestling  with  his  sorrows. 
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sombre  idealities  and  interlinking  fancies  that  bore  on 
the  eternal  secret  of  life  and  nature.  It  was  said  that 
Poe  later  regarded  “  Eureka  ”  only  as  a  means  by 
which  he  could  obtain  a  safe  and  sure  start  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  his  own.  Some  strongly  seeming,  foreign 
writings  of  this  Poe-period  will  be  duly  noted. 

Kindly  friends  broke  into  this  early  grief  solitude 
and  convalescence  of  Poe’s  cottage  home;  also  others 
did  likewise  in  tedious  quest  of  literary  aid.  When 
to  give  such  assistance  was  beyond  his  strength  and 
wishes  he  fled  to  the  pines  and  cedars  of  the  Rocky 
Ledge,  not  far  around  from  the  cottage  door.  Mrs. 
Shew  noted  that  she  often  found  these  applicants 
“  sitting  in  Mrs.  Clemm’s  little  room,  waiting  to  see 
the  man  of  genius  who  had  rushed  out,  to  escape  ”  any¬ 
where,  or  to  the  College  grounds  of  St.  John’s.  “  I  re¬ 
member  Mrs.  Clemm  one  day  sending  me  after  him, 
in  great  secrecy,  and  I  found  him  sitting  on  a  favorite 
rock,  muttering  his  desire  to  die  and  get  rid  of  literary 
bores.”  It  was  mentioned  that  the  visitor  of  this  oc¬ 
casion  was  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis,  whose  husband  had 
been  most  generous  to  Poe;  had  given  him  $100  to 
revise  one  of  her  books.  When  his  long  delay  caused 
her  to  reproach  him,  Poe  owned  his  fault,  but  is 
quoted  as  privately  saying,  that  if  he  reviewed  her 
rubbish  it  would  kill  him.  For  him  favorablv  to  re¬ 
view  these  poems,  their  revision  was  imperative,  as 
noted  on  pp.  2TO-211  of  “Complete  Poems  of  Poe,” 
by  Tames  H.  Whittv,  1918  and  later  editions.  Thomas 
Ollive  Mabbott  found  that  the  Democratic  Review, 
August,  1848,  gave  Poe’s  review  —  in  the  “Literati” 
—  of  Mrs.  Lewis’  “Child  of  the  Sea  and  Other 
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A  Rare  Poe-Script  Scoring  of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis’  “Isabelle, 
or  The  Broken  Heart” 

From  original  MS.,  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett 

Poems.”  From  Poe’s  review  Mr.  Mabbott  quoted: 
“  ‘  The  Broken  Heart/  a  tale  of  Hispania,  is  especially 
characteristic  of  its  author,  —  fervent  yet  ornate  and 
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gracefully  controlled.  It  is  a  poem  of  intense  and 
Byronic  passion.  We  quote  a  passage  of  singular 
beauty.”  A  reprint  of  Poe’s  own  handscript  scoring  of 
these  lines  appear  in  these  pages  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
owner,  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr.  Mab- 
bott  adds:  “I  find  this  passage  in  ‘Isabelle,  or  the 
Broken  Heart,’ — on  page  1 15  of  Mrs.  Lewis’  ‘  Poems  ’ 
(Putnam’s,  1848).”  Poe,  in  time,  fairly  paid  these 
double  dues  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  by  revision,  and  re¬ 
views  in  September,  1848,  Southern  Literary  Messen¬ 
ger;  sent  notes  to  Bayard  Taylor  —  when  nominal 
editor  of  Graham’s — requesting  their  insert  as  his  own ; 
another  review  went  to  F.  W.  Thomas,  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  February,  1849;  one  went  to  Western  Quarterly 
Review,  Vol.  II,  and  one  to  Dr.  Griswold,  June  28, 
1849.  However,  Mrs.  Shew  modestly  concluded  this 
noting  of  Poe  by:  “He  liked  me  for  my  ignorance  — 
and  lamented,  in  sincere  sorrow,  when  I  grew  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  —  by  my  duties  and  position.”  115 
Aug.  6,  1847,  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Godey  wrote  Poe’s 
Maine  friend,  George  W.  Eveleth :  “  Mr.  Poe  has  been 
on  here  ...  he  called  on  me  quite  sober  —  but  I  have 
heard  from  him  elsewhere,  when  he  was  not  so.”  Per¬ 
haps  this  hearsay  gossip,  caused  by  his  congestion  spell, 
was  transmitted  by  Poe’s  non-lovers  on  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  An  unaddressed  Poe  MS.  letter  to 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Conrad  —  well-known  writer,  a  judge, 
and  later  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  and  dated  Aug.  10,  1847  —  noted 
its  writer’s  prior  trip  to  Philadelphia,  his  thanks  for 
the  considerate  kindness  received  from  Mr.  Conrad 
there,  and  lacking  which  Poe  might  not  at  writing  date 
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have  been  alive  —  being  so  ill  in  Philadelphia,  with  no 
hope  of  getting  home :  Mr.  Graham  was  mentioned  as 
“  more  friendly  than  ever  before,”  ...  He  was  seen 
for  “a  moment,”  and  requested  Poe’s  continuous  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Magazine.  He  obtained  “$io  advance  from 
Mr.  G.,”  to  return  home  at  once,  leaving  articles  for 
perusal,  and  Poe  would  he  glad  for  an  answer  con¬ 
cerning  them.  At  the  old  price,  $4  per  page,  they 
would  be  $190.  He  owed  Mr.  Graham  $50;  and  if 
the  articles  were  accepted,  Poe  wished  to  draw  $50. 
He  had  settled  with  Arbuckle  at  Philadelphia,  and 
wished  to  know,  he  wrote,  “  how  much  I  owe  your¬ 
self.  .  .  .  Very  gratefully  your  friend,  Edgar  A.  Poe.” 
It  appears  that  money  needs  drove  Poe  to  Philadelphia 
in  early  August,  1847,  as  illness  there  drove  him  back 
again  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  in  their  Fordham  Cottage  home. 
Miss  Emma  Toedteberg,  Librarian  of  L.  I.  Historical 
Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  owns  another  Poe  letter  to 
the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Conrad.  Its  date  was  “  New 
York,  Aug.  31,  1847,”  ar*d  in  it  Poe  stated: 

It  is  now  a  month  since  I  wrote  you  about  the  two 
articles  I  left  with  you  —  but  as  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  you,  I  .  .  .  suppose  .  .  .  that,  in  the  press  of 
other  business,  you  have  forgotten  it  and  me.  In  it,  after 
thanking  you  (as  I  do  most  sincerely)  for  your  late 
kindness  to  me  in  Phila,  I  begged  an  answer  in  respect 
to  the  articles  —  mentioning  $40  as  the  sum  in  which  the 
Magazine  would  be  indebted  to  me  in  case  of  their  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  asking  permission  to  draw  for  that  amount. 
—  I  owed  Mr.  Graham  $50  .  .  .  and  the  papers,  at  the  old 
price,  would  come  to  $90.  May  I  beg  of  you  to  reply, 
as  soon  as  convenient,  and  oblige, 

Yours  very  cordially, 

Edgar  A.  Por. 
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At  Baltimore,  Aug.  n,  1917,  Mr.  William  J.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  wrote :  “  More  than  45  years  ago  Mr.  Richard 
Muckle,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (who  occasionally 
came  in  contact  with  Poe),  referred  to  ‘a  faithful  and 
just  ’  sketch  of  him  by  the  Hon.  R.  T.  Conrad  (  former 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia),  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  volume  of 
the  Dollar  N  ezvspaper.”  By  reason  of  its  failure  in 
complete  files,  this  Poe-sketch  has  not  been  found  up  to 
date. 

The  eleven  letters  of  George  W.  Eveleth  to  Poe, 
found  by  Thomas  F.  Madigan,  New  York  City,  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Victor  IT  Paltsits,  and  presented  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library  by  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott, 
contain  several  clues  strongly  pointing  to  Poe  as  writ¬ 
ing,  about  this  time,  for  at  least  one  foreign  periodical, 
his  much  beloved  Blackzvood' s !  But,  alas,  as  Poe  him¬ 
self  stated,  his  non-identitv  seemed  exacted,  as  a 
“secret”  contributor.  Nczv  York,  August,  1847,  dated 
an  unsigned  letter  from  —  evidently- — Poe’s  hoaxed 
self  to  “Godfrey  Godfrey  of  Godfrey  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  Esquire.”  The  strongly  Poesque  sub¬ 
jects,  phrases  and  words  in  Blackzvood’s  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  1847,  °f  these  several  prints 
were:  “  Maga  in  America,”  page  422  of  Blackzvood' s 
October  issue.  It  noted  the  “  blue  and  yellow  ”  gear 
that  “  Messrs.  Reprint  &  Co.”  gave  that  Old  World 
print.  “The  fresh  number  from  your  coat-skirts,  and 
the  suspicious  importation  from  America,  are  set  to¬ 
gether  like  the  two  Dromios  before  the  duke.  ‘Look 
on  this  picture,  and  on  that.’  ”  Edinburgh  print  seems 
hailed  by  Poe,  in :  “  Everyone  wants  old  Ebony  in  its 
own  gentlemanly  wear:  .  .  .  ‘Long  live  King  Chris- 
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topher!’  ...  in  spite  of  .  .  .  what  is  .  .  .  vulgar 
and  vexatious,  — 

‘  Maga  still  sitteth  on  Edina’s  crags, 

And  from  her  throne  of  beauty  rules  the  world!  ’ 

.  .  .  With  railway  speed,  and  thunder  step,  the  Ex¬ 
press  of  Harnden  [that  so  frequently  served  Poe  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia]  brings  to  his  hand 
almost  the  only  emigrant  original  of  Blackwood  that 
ever  touches  these  occidental  shores.  .  .  .  For  him 
.  .  .  [Poe]  Mr.  North  inspects  boxes  of  Balaam,  with 
the  patience  of  a  proof-reader,  and  deciphers  pages  of 
wit  and  pathos  with  the  perseverance  of  a  Champollion. 
[Jean  Francois  Champollion  (1790—1882),  French 
Orientalist,  discovered  the  key  to  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphic  MSS.  in  1822.  His  “key’’  more  than  likely 
aided  Poe  in  his  cryptographic  solutions,  worked  out 
in  Philadelphia.]  For  him,  [For]  with  each  new 
moon,  and  punctual  to  the  day,  comes  forth  the  Maga 
of  the  month,  .  .  .  For  him  the  foreign  purveyor  of 
all  he  lives  by  pays  down  the  golden  honorarium, 
fifty  guineas  for  the  sheet,  that  he  may  have  the  whole 
for  less  than  fifty  pence.  For  him  —  the  same  be¬ 
nevolent  provider  [North]  takes  pains  to  silence, 
[italics  not  in  original  print]  bv  the  same  metallic 
spell,  ten  thousand  other  claims  and  clamours,  con¬ 
tingent  to  each  lunation  of  Maga.  .  .  .  the  testy  .  .  . 
may  .  .  .  rail  for  a  season  at  ‘  the  cawm,  cauld,  clear, 
glitterin’  cruelty  in  the  expression  of  his  een,’  —  but 
who  can  keep  up  a  quarrel  with  North?  .  .  .  [Sept. 
11,  1839,  Poe  wrote  Dr.  Snodgrass:  “I  have  made  a 
profitable  engagement  with  ‘Blackwood’s  Mag:’  and 
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my  forthcoming  Tales  are  promised  a  very  commenda¬ 
tory  Review  in  that  journal  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Wilson.  Keep  this  a  secret,  if  you  please,  for  the 
present.”  In  March  29,  1841,  Poe-data  (given  to  Dr. 
Griswold)  appears:  “Lately  I  have  written  articles 
continuously  for  two  British  journals  whose  names  I 
am  not  permitted  to  mention.”  July  4,  1841,  to 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Poe  wrote :  “  To  coin  one's  brain  into 
silver,  at  the  nod  of  a  master,  is,  to  my  thinking,  the 
hardest  task  in  the  world.”  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Poe’s  scripts,  from  lack  of  International  Copy¬ 
right  (bewailed  by  Dickens  and  others),  were  as  lit¬ 
erary  salt,  pepper,  spice  and  yeast ;  also  bodily  filched, 
for  foreign  prints.  No  wonder  Poe  prefaced  his  1845 
“  Poems  ”  with :  “  I  am  naturally  anxious  that  if  what 
I  have  written  is  to  circulate  at  all,  it  should  circulate 
as  I  wrote  it.”] 

“  Ah!  my  dear  Godfrey,  ...  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of.  .  .  .  ‘Old  Ebony  for  the  month,’  — 
‘Kit  North  again  in  the  field,’ — -‘A  racy  new  num¬ 
ber  of  Blackzvood,’ —  such  are  the  .  .  .  bawlings  of 
hawkers  on  the  steps  of  Astor  House  [so  well- 
known  to  Poe]  they  .  .  .  follow  you  ...  to  Niagara; 

.  .  .  Detroit  and  Chicago,  and  ...  on  the  debat¬ 
able  grounds  of  Oregon !  ”  Thus  arise  apparitions  of 
Poe’s  pen  over  this  farce-essay  on  his  obsession,  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright,  and  some  other  very  personal 
subjects.  On  page  574  of  November,  1847,  Black¬ 
wood’s  began  “  The  American  Library  ”  as  a  review 
of  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam's  1847  issue,  “Library  of 
American  Books,”  which  included  the  works  of  Irving, 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller,  Poe  and  others. 
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Strongly  suggestive  on  this  score  of  Poe’s  script,  is 
George  W.  Eveleth's  letter  dated  Phillips,  Me.,  July 
9,  1848,  in  which  he  wrote:  “I  have  .  .  .  ‘Black¬ 
wood’  for  Nov. — /47,  containing  ‘The  American 
Library.’  In  answer  to  your  question  —  I  can  hardly 
tell  what  I  think  of  it.  I  should  gather  that  the  writer 
had  a  generally  correct  idea  of  what  he  is  talking 
about :  still  there  seems  ...  a  disposition  in  him  to 
twist  this  idea  awry.  .  .  .  Especially  .  .  .  noticeable 
in  the  comment  upon  your  Tales  ...  he  often  finds 
fault,  in  words,  where  his  manner  and  tone  show  that 
he  would  applaud  —  and  .  .  .  takes  .  .  .  pains  to 
remove  objections,  to  reconcile  things,  which  .  .  . 
[objections]  would  not  be  raised  ...  by  any  other 
than  the  shallow-headed.  Will  you  believe  it?  —  I 
.  .  .  am,  half  inclined  to  put  down  the  article  as  writ¬ 
ten  by  none  other  than  one  Edgar  A.  Poe.  I  can 
find  nothing  ...  in  its  manner  that  should  do  away 
with  the  belief.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  could  present  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  .  .  .  would  .  .  .  confirm  such  an 
idea.  ...  In  the  same  number  of  ‘  Blackwood,’  .  .  . 
Did  you  do  the  ‘  lashing  ’  therein  of  the  ‘  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review’  [detested  by  Poe,  as  will  later  appear] 
for  its  astounding  ignorance  of  the  most  celebrated 
letters  of  Junius,  etc.  —  Who  was  the  ignorant  re¬ 
viewer?”  What  follows  on  these  Blackwood’s  prints 
seems  Poe-hoax,  pure  and  simple,  in  this  letter  to 
“  My  Dear  Godfrey.” 

Through  both  articles  Poe’s  critical  battle-axe 
seemed  to  hew  its  way  into:  “The  late  constitution  of 
this  State  was  in  many  respects  a  noble  one;  but  its 
successor  plays  the  mischief  with  everything,  .  .  .  [on 
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the  score  of  “American  Copyright.”]  Why  should 
you  not  court  a  ‘  boundless  contiguity  of  shade,'  and 
issue  your  immortal  works  from  the  depth  of  a  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  forest.”  With  such  a  locality  Poe  made  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  during  his  heritage  quest  of  1839, 
and  thus  seems  hoax  writing,  to  himself.  The  references 
to  Dickens,  Boston,  the  “  provincial  blue  and  yellow  ” 
notings  of  North  American  Reviezv,  and  its  Poesque 
“lashing”  in  Blackwood's  for  the  former’s  “astound¬ 
ing  ignorance  concerning  the  most  celebrated  letters 
of  Junius,”  all  bear  impress  of  Poe’s  glittering  literary 
tomahawk.  From  this  letter-writer's  familiar,  politi¬ 
cal  touches  on  American  national  measures  not  orig¬ 
inating  with  the  people,  but  were  closet  begotten, 
“  dictated  to  time-servers  and  .  .  .  forced  on  the 
people  ...  in  the  names  of  democracy  and  freedom.” 
Surely  a  prophetic  experience,  for  this  phase  of  United 
States  history  repeated  itself  in  1917!  Poe  shared 
with  Hawthorne’s  favored  use  of  the  word  “  hum¬ 
bug,”  these  prints  reveal ;  also,  a  reference  to  Martin 
F.  Tupper  —  author  of  “Proverbial  Philosophy”  — 
recalls  that  in  1845  he  suggested  “making  Poe  famous” 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Putnam,  by  a  notice  of  the  poet’s 
1845  tales,  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  The  noting  of 
Sen.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  seems  to  come  from 
his  friend  Poe.  To  him  the  mention  of  “cheap 
postage”  meant  much;  and  he  persistently  deplored 
salable  “  mawkish  literature.  Still  more  pointedly 
personal  comes  a  reflex  of  Poe’s  pathetic  experiences : 
“  Thus  does  America  nip  young  genius  in  the  bud.  .  .  . 
I  have  in  .  .  .  mind  ...  a  man  of  learning — whom 
I  should  rejoice  to  name  —  of  whom  this  country 
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might  well  be  proud,  but  .  .  .  hardly  knows;  .  .  .  had 
he  been  born  an  Englishman,  he  would  have  bequeathed 
his  country  another  immortal  name.  He  would  have 
done  .  .  .  much  to  ennoble  his  native  land,  had  she 
known  how  to  foster  instead  of  depressing  his  early 
enthusiasm,  .  .  .  traversing  the  ocean  to  perfect  his 
acquirements  in  foreign  libraries,  [as  Poe  did  in 
1827]  he  .  .  .  laid  before  competent  judges  the  re¬ 
sults.  These  were  pronounced  of  richest  intrinsic 
value,  ...  in  letters.  .  .  .  his  one  great  object,  .  .  . 
[but  “  results  ”]  deprived  him  of  a  popular  repu¬ 
tation  .  .  .  his  overtures  here  were  repulsed  with 
a  rudeness  of  negative  which  would  have  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  a  footman.  .  .  .  [This  1827  “nega¬ 
tive  ”  experience  would  illuminate  Poe’s  very  human 
and  continued  dislike  of  North  American  Review  then 
anchored  at  72  Washington  Street,  Boston.]  .  .  . 
Who  cared  for  him  with  his  parcel  of  manuscript,  .  .  . 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Harpy  &  Co.  [Harpers,  New 
York]  refused  to  treat  with  him,  when  a  new  treatise 
on  the  inside  of  the  moon,  for  which  lunatics  were 
gaping,  and  for  which  twenty  guineas  had  .  .  .  been 
paid  to  the  learned  Dr.  Snooks  of  North  Britain,  was 
.  .  .  waiting  its  turn  for  immediate  reproduction.”  Poe 
twice  paid  his  critical  complimentary  respects  to  this 
brilliant  journalist,  James  F.  Dalton,  as  “Peter 
Snook.”  Concerning  British  recognition  and  its  ser¬ 
vile  American  following,116  Poe  noted  :  “it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  to  see  how  a  magazine  article  like  a  traveler, 
spruces  up  after  crossing  the  sea.  .  .  .  We  have 
written  paper  after  paper  which  attracted  no  notice 
at  all  until  it  appeared  as  original  in  Bentley’s  Miscel- 
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l  any  or  the  Paris  Charivari.  The  Boston  Notion  [when 
edited  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold]  once  abused  us  very 
lustily  for  having  written  ‘  The  House  of  Usher.’  Not 
long  afterwards  [September,  1839]  Bentley  published 
it  anonymously,  as  original  with  itself,  —  whereupon 
the  Notion,  having  forgotten  that  we  wrote  it,  not  only 
lauded  it  ad  nauseam,  but  copied  it  in  toto.” 

Surely  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs  seem  equally 
Poe  soliloquies!  The  Blackzcood's  print  paid  fine 
tributes  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  closed  with,  “  my  letter  which 
began  with  a  song  should  conclude  with  a  sermon. 
.  .  .  To  Godfrey  Godfrey,  Esq.,”  etc. 

On  page  643  of  December,  1847,  Blackwood's  issue 
was  given  “  Emerson,  in  General  Features  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature.”  These  Poesque  items  only  point  the 
way  for  pursuing  research  of  Blaclzzuood’s  for  more, 
from  “Sept.  11,  1839,”  as  mentioned  by  Poe  to  Dr. 
Snodgrass  by :  “I  have  made  a  profitable  engagement 
with  Blackwood's  Magazine,  .  .  .  Keep  this  a  secret 
if  you  please  for  the  present.”  It  seems  this  “  silence  ” 
was  exacted  for  all  time. 

Aug.  17,  1847,  t°  George  W.  Eveleth,  Phillips,  Me., 
Editors  Wilkinson  &  Burns,  of  the  New  York  Weekly] 
Universe,  wrote :  “  Edgar  A.  Poe  .  .  .  holds  a  high 
rank,  regarded  either  as  an  elegant  tale-writer,  a  poet  or 
a  critic.  He  will  be  more  fairly  judged  after  his  death 
than  during  his  life.  His  habits  have  been  shockingly 
irregular,  but  what  amendment  they  have  undergone 
within  the  past  six  months,  we  cannot  say,  for  Mr. 
Poe,  during  that  time,  has  been  in  the  country  —  we 
know  him  personally  —  he  is  a  gentleman  —  a  man  of 
fine  taste  and  of  warm  impulses,  with  a  generous  heart. 
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...  A  Magazine  conducted  as  he  is  capable  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  Magazine,  could  hardly  fail  of  success.” 
Eveleth  wrote  this  to  Poe,  who,  February,  1848,  an¬ 
swered:  “The  editor  of  the  Weekly  Universe  speaks 
kindly,  and  I  find  no  fault  with  his  representing  my 
habits  as  ‘shockingly  irregular.’  He  could  not  have 
had  the  ‘  personal  acquaintance  ’  with  me,  of  which  he 
writes,  .  .  .  The  fact  is  thus :  My  habits  are  rigor¬ 
ously  abstemious,  and  I  omit  nothing  .  .  .  requisite 
for  health.  ...  I  rise  early,  eat  moderately,  drink 
nothing  but  water,  and  take  abundant  and  regular 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  But  this  is  my  private  life  — 
my  studious  and  literary  life  —  and  of  course  escapes 
the  eye  of  the  world.  The  desire  for  society  comes 
upon  me  only  when  I  have  become  excited  by  drink. 
Then  only  I  go  .  .  .  among  my  friends;  who  seldom, 
or,  in  fact,  never  having  seen  me  unless  excited,  take  it 
for  granted  that  I  am  always  so.  Those  who  really 
know  me,  know  better.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  the  causes 
which  maddened  me  to  the  drinking  point  are  no  more, 
and  I  am  done  with  drinking  for  ever.  I  do  not  know 
the  editors  ...  of  the  Universe,  and  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  paper.  Who  are  they?  or  is 
it  a  secret?  ” 

March  9,  1848,  Poe’s  queries  were  answered  by 
Eveleth  as  follows:  “The  ‘Weekly  Universe’  .  .  . 
now  in  its  third  year  .  .  .  was  originally  .  .  .  the 
‘  Weekly  Dispatch,’  but  changed  a  few  months  ago  .  .  . 
It  is  ...  as  large  as  most  two  dollar  papers,  and  the 
price  but  one  dollar.  ...  I  have  noticed  that  articles 
.  .  .  published  in  it  as  original  were  copied  into  other 
papers,  and  credited  to  the  ‘  Sunday  Dispatch,’  .  .  . 
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which  I  have  never  seen  .  .  .  published  by  William¬ 
son  &  Burns.  They,  .  .  .  tell  me  the  names  of  their 
editors.  .  .  .  ‘  All  this  is  communicated  in  the  strictest 
confidence’  .  .  .  are  William  Burns,  Thos.  L.  Nichols, 
James  E.  Legare,  and  Chas.  P.  Stenman,”  etc. 

Of  Poe  in  these  late,  1847,  autumn  days  117  came 
through  R.  E.  Shapley  by  a  Philadelphia  press  item 
upon  Mrs.  Clemm :  “  Pie  never  liked  to  be  alone,  and  I 
used  to  sit  up  with  him,  often  until  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  at  his  desk  writing,  and  I  dozing  in  my  chair. 
When  he  was  composing  ‘  Eureka,’  we  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  garden,  his  arm  around  me,  mine 
around  him,  until  I  was  so  tired  I  could  not  walk. 
Pie  would  stop  every  few  minutes  and  explain  his  ideas 
to  me,  and  ask  if  I  understood  him.  I  always  sat  up 
with  him  when  he  was  writing,  and  gave  him  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  every  hour  or  two.  At  home  he  was 
simple  and  affectionate  as  a  child,  and  during  all  the 
years  he  lived  with  me  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
night  that  he  failed  to  come  and  kiss  his  ‘  mother,’ 
as  he  called  me,  before  going  to  bed.”  Concerning 
Mrs.  Clemm,  ex-Congressman  Haskins  said :  “  Mrs. 
Clemm,  good,  practical,  motherly  Mrs.  Clemm!  I  used 
to  meet  her  on  my  way  uptown,  with  a  huge  market 
basket  on  her  arm  journeying  to  Vesey  St.,  where 
she  would  dispose  of  her  erratic  son-in-law’s  latest 
wares  to  the  Bern.  Rev.,  Mirror ,  or  Knickerbocker, 
and  with  the  beggarly  proceeds  fill  her  basket  for  her 
half-starved  proteges.”  Of  the  poet  was  added:  “As 
for  Poe  personally,  one  could  not  help  being  strongly 
impressed  by  his  marked  individuality.  He  was  a 
genius  straight  through,  with  an  indefinable  quality 
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about  him  that  appealed  to  one’s  deepest  feelings  for 
love  and  sympathy,  besides  the  inevitable  tribute  of 
admiration  which  his  bright  intellect  as  shown  in 
conversation  would  naturally  call  forth.  Physically, 
his  eyes  were  large,  dark  and  soft  as  a  woman’s,  al¬ 
though  bright  sometimes  with  masculine  fire  that 
seemed  half  human,  half  divine.  Once  seen,  no  one 
could  forget  this  remarkable,  unfortunate  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  mixture  of  curses  worthy 
of  a  witch’s  cauldron.  It  was  only  at  certain  periods 
liis  enemy  got  the  better  of  him.  I  can  positively  as¬ 
sert  he  was  at  no  time  a  continuous  drinker.  I  have 
come  home  from  the  city  and  found  him  ‘half  seas 
over  ’  in  the  public  house  and  sadly  in  need  of  some 
strong  hand  to  rescue  him.  I  can  remember  well,  on 
these  occasions,  leaving  my  horse  and  guiding  the  un¬ 
steady,  silent  poet  to  his  house,  at  the  door  of  which 
he  would  dismiss  me  with  a  most  courtly  bow,  for 
even  though  intoxicated,  Poe  was  a  gentleman  to  the 
very  core.  While  he  lived  here,  he  suffered  the  most 
abject  poverty.  Without  his  mother-in-law  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  Poe  and  his  child-wife  could  have 
lived  at  all.  But  Mrs.  Clemm  was  a  practical,  warm¬ 
hearted  old  lady,  and  did  her  best  to  protect  these 
two,  who  were  little  more  than  children  in  her  care. 
You  remember  the  lines  from  ‘Annabel  Lee’: 

‘  I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea.’ 

Poe  wrote  that  lovely  little  poem  in  Fordham  soon 
after  his  wife’s  death,  — weird  and  imaginative  though 
it  is,  it  bears  the  impress  of  actuality  in  every  line  — 
11—25 
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even  to  the  ‘  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea.’  Mrs.  Poe 
was  buried  in  sight  of  Harlem  River,  and  there,  many 
a  night,  the  agonized  poet  would  spend  a  weary  vigil 
recalling  the  fragile  being  whose  short  existence  his 
own  actions  had  at  times  grieved,  i  met  him  fre¬ 
quently.  He  was  a  modest,  unassuming  gentleman,  — 
engrossed  in  his  fervent,  poetic  fancies,  —  laboring 
with  conscientious  care  over  his  writings,  about  which 
he  was  never  at  ease  until,  by  continued  polishing  and 
many  alterations  they  fulfilled  his  own  fastidious  lit¬ 
erary  taste.  He  used  to  come  up  from  the  city  on  the 
Harlem  R.  R.,  but  I  don’t  doubt  he  walked  out  here 
often  when  out  of  funds.  He  generally  used  to  stop 
at  the  Old  Fordham  Hotel  by  the  station  and  have  a 
drink,  and  get  his  letters.  Once  I  was  in  the  bar-room 
with  friends  and  Poe  came  in  from  the  city.  He  had 
been  drinking  and  wanted  more.  I  invited  him  to 
have  a  milk  punch  —  then  got  him  into  conversation 
concerning  his  tales ;  finally  I  got  him  to  go  home  and 
had  to  help  him  up  the  hill.”  Another  Fordham  resi¬ 
dent  records  Poe,  lantern  in  hand,  plowing  his  way 
through  the  deep  snow  from  this  railway  station  up  the 
hill  to  his  cottage  home. 

Concerning  Poe  and  St.  John’s  College,  there  are 
several  records.  One,  owned  by  the  Rev.  Clarence  S. 
McClellan,  New  York,  is  a  yellow,  nameless,  dateless 
press-print  of  Father  Doucet’s  death  in  1889.  Through 
Father  Scully,  then  president,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
college  paper  from  which  some  pleasing  side-lights  fell 
on  the  association  of  Poe  with  Father  Doucet  and 
others  of  St.  John’s.  In  this  press-print  was,  — 
“rarely  a  day  passed  after  Virginia’s  death  that  Poe 
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paid  no  visit  there,  and  they  were  usually  in  the  after¬ 
noon  or  evening,  when  the  Faculty  were  at  leisure 
and  could  entertain  him.  Poe  was  a  familiar  figure 
at  the  College  forty  years  ago.  Of  a  retiring  dis¬ 
position  as  regards  the  people  at  Fordham,  he  felt 
perfectly  at  home  with  regard  to  St.  John’s.  There 


Old  Fordham  Hotel 

From  an  old  print  sent  by  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan 


seemed  to  be  something  congenial  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  that  drew  him  to  it,  and  though  he  often 
went  with  no  express  purpose  of  seeing  any  of  the 
Faculty  or  students,  it  seemed  to  soothe  his  mind  to 
wander  at  will  about  the  lawn  and  beautiful  grounds 
back  of  the  College  buildings.  He  was  often  depressed 
in  spirits.  ‘  Poe’s  morbidness  was  neither  of  liquor 
nor  opium,  but  from  the  burden  of  isolation,  loneliness, 
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the  most  hopeless  of  all/  ”  and  imposed  by  his  physi¬ 
cal  disability  to  withstand  any  measure  of  stimulants. 
Thus  it  happened,  seldom  enough,  he  could  meet  con¬ 
genial  souls,  and  the  scholars  of  St.  John’s  must  have 
been  a  beneficial  intellectual  relief  to  Poe’s  speculative 
mind  since  a  sympathetic  listener  was  a  delight  to 


Early  St.  John’s  College,  Fokdham,  N.  Y. 

From  an  old  print,  owned  by  the  late  General  Jas.  Grant  Wilson 


one  of  his  brilliant  conversational  powers.  Seeming 
to  crave  sympathy,  he  usually  would  go  away  feeling 
brighter  for  these  unrestrained  conversations.  He  had 
three  special  friends  at  St.  John’s,  —  Fathers  Thebaud 
and  Doucet,  of  the  Faculty,  and  Gus  Thebaud,  one 
of  the  students  —  alive  in  1889.  Poe  was  allowed 
the  prized  privilege  of  the  College  Library  and  some¬ 
times  would  linger  about,  dreading  to  return  to  his 
death-stricken  home,  then  the  hospitable  fathers  would 
provide  him  a  bed  and  the  grateful  poet  would  spend 
the  night  with  them.  Many  a  night  in  the  winter  of 
1848  and  ’49  Poe  passed  at  St.  John’s,  discussing 
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themes  in  French  with  scholarly  Father  Doucet.  It 
was  one  of  Poe’s  greatest  gifts — he  could  make 
friends  wherever  he  went.  To  see  him  was  to  love 
him.  But  it  was  to  Father  Doucet  that  Poe  poured  out 
his  utmost  thoughts.  He  seemed  to  crave  sympathy, 
and  found  it  in  that  cultured  Parisian’s  scholarship 
and  personal  congeniality,  for  they  generally  con¬ 
versed  in  French;  and  into  the  keeping  of  Father 
Doucet,  Poe  passed  all  he  felt  and  thought  and  dreamed. 
He  had  a  charming  presence,  a  most  intelligent  counte¬ 
nance,  brilliant  dark  eyes,  high  forehead  with  the 
temples  well  developed,  and  a  pale,  sad  expressive  face, 
its  features  a  trifle  sharp.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
him  and  still  more  to  listen  to  him.  The  foregoing 
lines  are  a  condensed  reflex  of  Poe’s  personality  as 
it  appeared  to  the  Fathers  of  St.  John’s. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan, 
New  York  City,  comes  another  Poe-Fordham  rec¬ 
ord  of  St.  John’s:  “‘Poe’s  struggles  with  starvation 
were  superhuman,’  says  a  priest  of  St.  John’s  College, 
who  knew  him,  ‘  and  it  is  a  crime  that  this  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  recognized,  and  also  a  crime  that  his  true 
achievement  over  his  curse  is  not  counted  to  his  honor. 
I  remember  distinctly  the  hard  work  he  did  in  his 
last  years  here.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  return¬ 
ing  careworn  from  his  toil  in  New  York,  or  with  a 
startling  pallor  that  told  not  only  of  his  great  labor 
but  of  his  continual  discouragements,  of  the  agony  of 
his  fears  for  the  flickering  of  life  in  the  little  home 
on  the  hill;  and  also  of  intolerable  conflicts  with,  and 
victories  over,  the  temptations  to  drink,  ceaselessly 
raging  within  him,  and  as  ceaselessly  outwardly  be- 
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setting  him.  It  is  true,  that  rarely  and  infrequently 
he  did  give  way  while  here.  At  these  times  he  was 
not  the  wild  man  that  has  been  so  persistently  pictured. 
A  gentle  word  invariably  controlled  him.  The  offer 
of  one’s  arm,  or,  “  Come,  Poe,  we  will  go  home  now,” 
was  quite  sufficient.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  gen¬ 
tleness  and  sweetness.’”  Dr.  Morgan  adds:  “It  was 
the  age  of  sideboards.  But  there  was  no  trace  in  Poe’s 
case  of  the  convivial  habits  of  his  contemporaries.  On 
the  contrary  he  had  few  acquaintances  and  no  inti¬ 
mates.  He  never  wrote  a  bacchanal,  or  drinking  song. 
Indeed  there  is  no  English  writer  whose  work  is  not 
of  pure  mathematics  or  physical  science,  so  abso¬ 
lutely  deficient  in  exploitation  of  appetite  or  passions.” 
But  in  these  fearsome  few  years  it  was  at  Fordham 
that  Poe  found  that  “  peace  in  the  world  but  not  of 
it”  which  hovers  over  the  vistas  of  St.  John’s  College. 
And  whatever  of  his  drinking,  Poe  rarely  failed  to 
place  “  the  best  words  in  the  best  order,”  by  which 
Coleridge  defined  Poetry.  Poe’s  only  deviations  from 
this  code  were  caused  by  nervous  congestion. 

Oct.  15,  1847,  t°  George  W.  Eveleth,  Phillips,  Me., 
Editor  George  H.  Colton  of  the  American  Review 
wrote  :  “  I  hope  Mr.  Poe  has  done  drinking.  —  I  don’t 
think  he  has  drank  anything  this  long  time.  He  is 
living  in  a  quiet  way  out  in  the  beautiful  county  of 
Westchester.” 

Godey’s  November,  1847,  issue  gave  Poe’s  review 
on  Hawthorne’s  “  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,”  and 
it  included  critical  mention  of  “Twice  Told  Tales” 
that  Poe  first  reviewed  in  Graham’s  for  April  and 
May,  1842.  Poe,  who  first  press-marked  Hawthorne’s 
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genius,  remarked  of  other  such  review  of  his  works, 
that  Hawthorne,  “when  noticed  at  all,  is  noticed  merely 
to  be  damned  by  faint  praise.”  But,  for  designating 
the  author  of  “Twice  Told  Tales”  as  “not  origi¬ 
nal” — -which  their  title  verifies — in  Poe’s  critique  of 
them,  he  was  censured,  notwithstanding  he  wrote  of 
Hawthorne :  “  He  has  the  purest  style,  the  finest  taste, 
the  most  available  scholarship,  the  most  delicate  humor, 
the  most  touching  pathos,  the  most  radiant  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  most  consummate  ingenuity,  and  .  .  .  has 
done  well  as  a  mystic  ...  in  dreamy  innuendo,  .  .  . 
he  evinces  extraordinary  genius,  having  no  rival  in 
America  or  elsewhere  ” ;  all  in  all  Poe,  the  master- 
critic,  said  of  few  so  much  as  this.  In  this  Hawthorne 
review  Poe’s  literary  lancet  slipped  into  that  of 
Simms,  in  North  American  Review:  “Full  of  its 
bulky  ideas,  [it]  ‘honestly  avows  it  has  little  opinions 
of  the  mere  tale’;  and  the  honesty  of  the  avowal  is 
.  .  .  guaranteed  by  the  fact  this  Review  has  never  yet 
been  known  to  put  forth  an  opinion  which  was  not  a 
very  little  one  indeed.” 

The  months  moved  on  and  brought  to  the  poet 
memories  of  the  last  year’s  heartaches  —  in  illness  and 
its  New  Year’s  loss,  both  of  which  he  crystallized  into 
“  Ulalume,”  that  Dr.  Woodberry  votes,  “  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  translated  into  imagination,  and  speaking  a  new 
language.”  Some  of  its  lines  are: 

“  The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober : 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere  — 

It  was  night,  in  the  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year.” 
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Mr.  Whitty  notes,  that  Mrs.  Whitman’s  claim,  “  the 
last  stanza  was  suppressed  by  Poe,”  at  her  suggestion, 
induced  Dr.  Griswold  to  omit  it  from  his  1850  issue 
of  Poe’s  “  Poems  ”  ;  but  “  because  all  its  writer’s  prints 
included  this  stanza  it  appeared  in  the  later,  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold  editions.”  118  Dr.  Killis  Campbell  notes  that  this 
tenth  stanza  was  omitted  in  Nov.  22,  1848,  Providence 
Journal  print  of  “  Ulalume,”  which  was  preceded  by 
Horne  Journal  comments  by  N.  P.  Willis. 

When  young  R.  H.  Stoddard  was  calling  on  Mrs. 
Kirkland,  she  showed  to  him  the  MS.  of  Poe’s  “  Ula¬ 
lume  ” ; 119  asked  him  to  read  it  and  to  give  his  opinion 
of  it.  She  said  it  had  been  offered  the  Union  Maga¬ 
zine  for  issue ;  but  as  Stoddard  told  her  that  he  could 
“  not  understand  it,”  she  added,  that  it  would  be  “  re¬ 
turned  to  the  author.”  Thus  for  that  time  and  at  any 
price  failed  a  MS.  now  held  as  priceless,  in  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Library.  Edwin  Markham  names  “Ulalume” 
verses,  —  “a  deep  drama  of  temptation  and  memory 
—  a  momentous  memory  in  its  grey  obscurity.”  Its 
power,  Swinburne  wrote  of  as  Poe’s  “strong  and 
delicate  genius.”  It  first  found  anonymous  print 
in  the  American  Whig  Reviezv  of  early  December, 
1847,  as  (‘To  -  Ulalume:  A  Ballad’).”  Con¬ 

cerning  it,  Poe,  at  Fordham,  December  8th,  wrote  : 

My  dear  Mr.  Willis,  —  Many  thanks  for  the  kind  ex¬ 
pressions  in  your  note  of  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  I 
send  you  an  “American  Review”  .  .  .  just  issued  —  in 
which  is  a  ballad  .  .  .  published  anonymously.  It  is 
called  “  Ulalume.”  ...  I  do  not  care  to  be  known  as  its 
author  just  now;  but  I  would  take  it  as  a  great  favor 
if  you  would  copy  it  in  the  H.  J.  [Home  Journal]  with 
a  word  of  inquiry  as  to  who  wrote  it :  —  provided  always 
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that  you  think  the  poem  worth  the  room  it  would  occupy 
in  your  paper  —  a  matter  about  which  I  am  by  no  means 

sure'  Always  yours  gratefully, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

“Ulalume”  appeared  in  the  January  i,  1848,  Home 
Journal,  preceded  by:  “We  do  not  know  how  many 
readers  we  have  who  will  enjoy,  as  we  do  ...  a  poem 
which  we  find  in  the  American  Review,  full  of  beauty 
and  oddity  in  sentiment  and  versification,  but  a  curi¬ 
osity  (and  a  delicious  one,  we  think)  in  philologic 
flavor.  Who  is  the  author?” 

Jan.  11,  1848,  George  W.  Eveleth,  of  Phillips,  Me., 
wrote  the  author  of  this  poem :  “  ‘  Ulalume  ’  is  the 
only  piece  of  poetry  I  have  read  for  some  time  —  ’t  is 
a  beauty.  Before  I  had  read  two  verses  of  it  in  the 
Am.  Rev.  I  stopped,  went  back  again,  read  it  over, 
and  vowed  that  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  its  author.” 

Feb.  16,  1849,  Poe  wrote  Editor  E.  A.  Duyckinck,120 
of  the  Literary  World:  “Perhaps  in  conversation  I 
had  with  you  .  .  .  about  ‘  Ulalume,’  I  did  not  make 
you  comprehend  precisely  what  was  the  request  I 
made :  so,  to  save  trouble,  I  send  now  the  enclosed 
from  the  Providence  Daily  Journal.  If  you  will  oblige 
me  by  copying  the  slip  .  .  .  prefacing  it  by  .  .  . 
‘  from  the  Providence  Journal,’  it  will  make  every¬ 
thing  straight.” 

In  March  3,  1849,  Literary  World  appeared:  “The 
following  fascinating  poem,  [“Ulalume”]  which  is 
from  the  pen  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  has  been  drifting  about 
the  newspapers  under  anonymous  or  mistaken  .  .  .  au¬ 
thorship —  having  been  attributed  to  N.  P.  Willis. 
We  now  restore  it  to  its  proper  owner.  ...  In  pe- 
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culiarity  of  versification,  and  a  certain  cold  moonlight 
witchery,  it  has  much  of  the  power  of  the  author’s 
‘Raven.’”  From  Mr.  Duyckinck  came:  “Quoting 
from  ‘  Ulalume  ’  the  London  Critic  stated  [by  the  pen 
of  Poe’s  harsh  Scotch  critic,  Dr.  George  Gilfillan]  : 
‘  These,  to  many,  will  appear  only  words;  but  what  won¬ 
drous  words  !  What  a  spell  they  wield !  What  a  weird 
unity  is  in  them !  The  instant  they  are  uttered,  a  misty 
picture,  with  a  tarn,  dark  as  a  murderer’s  eye,  below, 
and  the  thin  yellow  leaves  of  October  fluttering  above, 
exponents  of  a  misery  which  scorns  the  name  of  sor¬ 
row,  is  hungup  in  the  chambers  of  your  soul  forever.’” 
Perhaps  a  more  realistic  explanation  of  Poe’s  soul- 
soliloquy  might  be,  that  he  was  pondering  over  Mrs. 
Shew's  “candid  ”  caution  —  that  “  nothing  could  save 
him  from  sudden  death  but  a  calm  life  with  a  woman 
strong,  and  fond  enough  of  him  to  manage  his  affairs,” 
—  and  when  taking  his  lonely  October  midnight  stroll 
“  past  orchards  and  graveyards,”  he  was  startled 
from  his  absorbing  meditations  by  finding  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  vault  of  the  Valentines  where 
his  Virginia  —  who  so  fearing  he  would  forget  her  — 
was  entombed.  Haunting  memories  would  instantly 
and  forcefully  appeal  to  Poe.  Of  him  and  his  “Ula¬ 
lume  ”  Edwin  Markham  has  written :  “  It  is  commonly 
thought  Poe’s  poetry  is  never  touched  by  moral  pas¬ 
sion  ;  yet  ‘  Ulalume  ’  and  ‘  The  Haunted  Palace  ’  are 
denials  of  this  tradition.”  Poe’s  “  sermons  are  strictly 
subordinated  to  mystic  demands  of  art.  Each  poem 
has  a  basis  in  life,  even  his  ‘Ulalume’  —  frailest  of 
cloud-structures,  is  not  all  pillared  in  air.  ‘  Ula¬ 
lume  ’  symbolizes  collision  between  ignoble  passion  and 
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memory  of  an  ideal  love.  The  Poet  wanders  under 
the  moon  with  Psyche  —  his  soul,  or  obscure  voice  of 
conscience  —  and  meets  Astarte  or  mortal  love ;  his  soul 
protests,  urges  flight  from  temptation,  but  he  persists, 
passes  on  ’til  he  comes  to  the  tomb  of  his  lost  ‘  Ula- 
lume  ’  —  there  he  sees  temptation  as  a  demon  in  the 
chaste  memory  of  a  lost  love  for  one  wild  hour  for¬ 
gotten.  Love,  Beauty  and  Death  were  Poe’s  inspi¬ 
rations.”  This  eleventh-hour  pondering  no  doubt 
reconciled  Poe  to  the  later  passing  of  several  fair  ones 
beyond  the  horizon  of  his  earthly  hopes.  Yet  to  those 
who  befriended  him  and  his,  in  the  hour  of  need,  he 
was  moved  to  gratitude,  and  at  times  farther  than 
his  wish  and  wits  approved,  one  instance  being  the 
generous  financial  remuneration  given  Poe  by  Mr.  S. 
D.  Lewis  for  revision  of  his  wife’s  verses  and  for  Poe’s 
far  more  favorable  than  truthful  many  reviews  of 
them.  Concerning  his  special  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lewis 
for  easing  Virginia’s  last  days  on  earth,  Poe,  Nov.  27, 
1847,  wrote  Mrs.  Lewis: 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  repeated  kindness,  and 
above  all,  for  the  comforting  and  cheering  words  of  your 
note.  Your  advice  I  feel  as  a  command  which  neither 
my  heart  nor  my  reason  would  venture  to  disobey.  May 
Heaven  forever  bless  you  and  yours ! 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  sent  to  one  of  the  Magazines  the 
sonnet  enclosed.  Its  tone  is  somewhat  too  light ;  but  it 
embodies  a  riddle  which  I  wish  to  put  you  to  the  trouble 
of  expounding.  Will  you  try? 

My  best  regards,  with  those  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  believe  me,  with  all  the  affection  of  a  brother, 

Yours  always, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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This  “Sonnet"  appeared  in  the  following  March, 
1848,  Union  Magazine,  and  by  the  first  letter  of  first 
line;  second,  of  the  second  line  and  so  on  to  the  end, 
was  revealed  the  name  of  Sarah  Anna  Lewis  as  ap¬ 
pended  in  print  to  some  of  her  verses  —  but  that  was 
“  not  the  baptismal  name  ”  of  his  wife,  Mr.  S.  D. 
Lewis  later  wrote  Dr.  Griswold.  However,  in  this 
“  Sonnet”  acrostic,  by  its  other  better  title  “  An 
Enigma,”  Poe  incidentally,  if  not  intentionally,  fell 
into  the  truth  concerning  this  lady  as  will  later  appear : 
she  also  stumbled  into  his  real  estimate  of  her  verses, 
and  was  not  over-pleased  with  the  Sarah  Anna  of  his 
“riddle,”  which  should  have  been  Estelle  Anna:  and 
her  keen-witted  vanity  fathomed  to  the,  at  least  in¬ 
stinctive,  truth  depth  of  Poe’s  lines,  revealed  by  the 
italicised  words  in  the  following  copy  of  this 

“SONNET  — AN  ENIGMA 

‘  Seldom  we  find,’  says  Solomon  Don  Dunce, 

‘  Half  an  idea  in  the  profoundest  sonnet. 

Through  all  the  flimsy  things  we  see  at  once 
As  easily  as  through  a  Naples  bonnet  — 

Trash  of  all  trash!  —  how  can  a  lady  don  it?  [this 
lady’s  rhyming] 

Yet  heavier  far  than  your  Petrarchan  stuff  — 
Owl-downy  nonsense  that  the  faintest  puff 

Twirls  into  trunk-paper  the  while  you  con  it.’ 

And,  veritably,  Sol  is  right  enough. 

The  general  tuckermanities  are  arrant  [imitations] 
Bubbles  —  ephemeral  and  so  transparent- — - 

But  this  is  now,  —  you  may  depend  upon  it  - — 

Staple,  opaque,  immortal —  [  ?]  all  by  dint 
Of  the  dear  names  that  lie  concealed  within  ’t.” 
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Dr.  Killis  Campbell  (on  page  276  of  his  edited  “  Poe 
Poems”)  states  that  the  word  “  tuckermanities  ”  re¬ 
fers  to  Henry  Theodore  Tuckerman’s  literary  style, 
with  a  special  touch  for  his  article  on  “  Petrarch,”  in 
May,  1845,  American  Whig  Review.  Dr.  Campbell 
also  mentions  a  Poe  letter  giving  another  keen,  double- 
edged  thrust  which  included  both  Tuckerman  (biog¬ 
rapher  of  Poe’s  good  friend,  John  P.  Kennedy)  and 
Lewis  A.  Godey.  In  Poe’s  letter,  this  literary  dicta 
appeared :  “  I  cannot  write  any  more  for  the  Milliner’s 

Book  [ Godey’ s  Lady’s  Book ]  where  T - 11  prints  his 

feeble  and  very  quietly  made  dilutions  of  other  people’s 
reviews.”  The  word  “  quietly  ”  was  a  hit  back  for 
Tuckerman’s  long-ago  suggestion  that  such  literary 
tactics  would  secure  Poe’s  periodical  “  success.”  How¬ 
ever,  Poe’s  adverse  critics  would  say  that  he  was  pee¬ 
vish  because  he  was  then  out  of  Godey’s  issues  and 
Tuckerman  was  in  them. 
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Last  Years  and  Death,  1848-1849 

Poe’s  “Marginalia,”  IX,  appeared  in  January,  1848, 
Graham’s  issue  and  “  Marginalia,”  X,  in  the  February 
number  of  that  year.  Lowell’s  “  Life  Sketch  of  Poe,” 
favorably  continued  by  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  —  to 
whose  ballads  Poe  had  given  his  best  critical  attention 
in  The  American  Review,  —  was  in  January,  1848, 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

The  New  Year,  1848,  brought  Poe  to  renewed,  en¬ 
ergetic  efforts  to  establish  his  ever  cherished  magazine 
venture.  O11  former  lines  of  The  Penn  it  now  became 

“  The  Stylus 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Literature  Proper, 
the  Fine  Arts  and  The  Drama 

To  be  edited  by 

Edgar  A.  Poe/’ 

Its  “  Prospectus  ”  was  dated  New  York,  January,  1848, 
and  signed  by  Poe,  who  stated  that  its  service  was 
“within  limits  assigned,  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
.  .  .  For  this  end,  accurate  arrangements  have  been 
made  at  London,"  Paris,  Rome  and  Vienna.  The  most 
distinguished  of  American  scholars  [Dr.  Charles  An- 
thon]  has  agreed  to  superintend  the  department  of 
classical  letters.  At  all  points  the  most  effective  aid  is 
secured.”  In  the  first  number  was  to  begin  “  Literary 
America,”  covering  every  literary  “  interest  in  the 
United  States.”  Poe’s  letters  of  this  period  were 
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freighted  with  every  possible  appeal  for  his  Stylus  ven¬ 
ture;  and  in  its  behalf  he  planned  a  personal  lecture 
trip  to  various  cities  of  literary  marts  South  and  West. 
His  friend,  young  George  W.  Eveleth,  of  Phillips,  Me., 
promised  his  influence  for  hearty  support  in  that  state. 
Prior  July  27th,  he  asked  Poe  if  he  saw  fit  to  “hint” 
to  a  medical  student  aught  of  the  “  terrible  evil  ” 
which  caused  the  “  irregularities  so  profoundly  la¬ 
mented  ”  noted  by  Poe  in  his  “Reply”  to  Thomas 
Dunn  English.  January  4,  1848,  Poe  wrote  Eveleth 
that  these  “  irregularities  ”  were  owing  to  his  wife’s 
illness  and  death,  to  which  grief  were  added  stimulant 
strictures  whereby  he  became  insane  with  “long  inter¬ 
vals  of  horrible  sanity,”  etc.,  of  prior  text  mention. 
Poe  concluded  with :  “  In  the  death  of  what  was  my 
life,  then,  I  received  a  new,  but  —  Oh  God!  —  how 
melancholy  an  existence.”  To  this  “  Good  Friend,” 
Poe  wrote  that  his  answer  to  the  July  letter  was  delayed 
until  definite  details  of  The  Stylus,  etc.,  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  —  its  “  Prospectus  ”  had  been  sent.  Poe’s  num¬ 
bered  replies  to  his  friend’s  various  letter-quests  were : 
1.  Hawthorne’s  review  by  Poe  was  out  ;  2.  “  Rationale 
of  Verse  ”  bore  down  too  heavily  upon  some  of  “  poor 
Colton’s  friends  in  Frogpondium  ”  (Poe  thus  named 
Boston  from  a  pond  in  its  Common)  and  was  therefore 
sold,  “  at  a  round  advance  ”  price,  on  Colton’s,  to  Gra¬ 
ham  ;  but  it  was  not  to  remain  even  there,  for  Poe 
added  :  “  I  mean  to  get  it  back,  revise  or  rewrite  it  .  .  . 
and  deliver  it  as  a  lecture  when  I  go  South  and  West 
on  my  Magazine  expedition.  3.  I  have  been  .  .  . 
working  at  my  book  .  .  .  [his  American  “  Parnassus,” 
finally  changed  to  “  Living  Writers  of  America,”  so 
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Mr.  Whitty  thinks.]  I  have  written  some  trifles,”  — 
some  of  these  were  published.  “  4.  My  health  is  better 
.  .  .  I  have  never  been  so  well.  ...  6.  The  ‘  common 
friend’  alluded  to  is  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgood  .  .  .” 
This  referred  to  Poe’s  lawsuit  won  against  the  New 
York  Evening  Mirror.  Poe  continued:  “  I  agree  with 
you  only  in  part,  as  regards  Miss  Fuller.  She  has  some 
general,  but  no  particular,  critical  powers  .  .  .  she 
abuses  Lowell  (the  best  of  our  poets,  perhaps)  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  personal  quarrel.  .  .  .  She  has  omitted  all 
mention  of  me,  for  the  same  reason — although,  a  short 
time  before  the  issue  of  her  book,  [“  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century”]  she  praised  me  highly  in  the 
Tribune  .  .  .  she  is  an  ill-tempered  and  very  incon¬ 
sistent  Old  Maid  —  avoid  her.”1 

Poe’s  private  opinion  of  Lowell  seems  of  marked 
favor;  but  rarely  do  personal  differences  fail  to  in¬ 
fluence  writers.  In  Lowell’s  “Fable  for  Critics”  he 
wrote  of  Miss  Fuller,  for  public ,  all-time  reading: 

“  She  will  take  an  old  notion  and  make  it  her  own, 

By  saying  it  o’er  in  a  sibylline  tone ; 

Or  persuade  you  ’t  is  something  tremendously  deep 
By  repeating  it  so  as  to  put  you  to  sleep ; 

And  she  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to  see  through  it, 
When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  infinite  me  through  it.” 

On  personal  scores  Hawthorne,  the  quiet,  was  even 
more  harshly  moved  than  Poe  or  Lowell  to  write  of 
Miss  Fuller:2  “She  was  a  great  humbug,  .  .  .  with 
much  talent  and  moral  reality,  or  .  .  .  she  never  could 
have  been  so  great  a  humbug.  But  she  had  stuck  herself 
full  of  borrowed  qualities,  .  .  .  took  credit  to  herself 
for  having  been  her  own  Redeemer,  if  not  her  own 
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Creator.”  Yet  George  W.  Eveleth  wrote  of  Margaret 
Fuller:  “She  too  sighs  impatiently  after  a  national 
literature.”  But  of  Brook  Farm  Transcendental  Com¬ 
munity  Hawthorne  (as  well  as  Poe)  sturdily,  adversely 
wrote  thus:  “No  sagacious  man  will  long  retain  his 
sagacity,  if  he  lives  exclusively  among  reformers  .  .  . 
without  periodically  returning  to  the  settled  system  of 
things  to  correct  himself  from  the  old  standpoint.” 
Poe  was  seldom  more  definite  on  Boston  transcenden¬ 
talism  that  so  persistently  barred  him  out  of  living 
recognition.  Returning  to  Poe’s  January  4,  1848, 
letter,  he  continued  of  The  Stylus:  “I  am  ...  to  be 
my  own  publisher  .  .  .  my  ambition  is  great.  .  .  .  My 
plan  is  to  go  through  the  South  and  West,  ...  to 
interest  my  friends  so  as  to  commence  with  a  list  of  at 
least  five  hundred  subscribers.  .  .  .  Can  you  or  will 
you  help  me?  I  have  room  to  say  no  more.” 

At  Fordham,  January  17,  1848,  Poe  wrote  Mrs. 
Shew’s  friend,  H.  D.  Chapin,  that  she  had  intimated  that 
he  would  aid  writer’s  efforts  for  The  Stylus.  Poe  men¬ 
tioned  his  plan  for  going  to  see  Editor  John  Neal  for  a 
Portland,  Me.,  lecture  influence;  but  Poe  later  thought 
one  at  the  New  York  Society  Lecture  Room  would  be 
of  better  service,  but  added  that  he  had  not  the  advance 
price  of  $15 ;  and  if  aid  was  granted  that  he  would  like 
to  engage  the  “  Room  for  the  first  Thursday  in  Febru¬ 
ary.”  Poe  was  “  deeply  obliged  ”  for  the  “  introduction 
note  to  Col.  Webb,”  and  would  present  it  when  speak¬ 
ing  “  to  him  about  the  Lecture.”  All  this  seems  the 
awakening  of  the  literary  lion,  by  Poe’s  finding  him¬ 
self  active  along  his  old  lines.  In  some  way  the 
Lecture  Room  was  secured  by  January  22nd,  and  that 
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day  Mr.  Willis  was  written  to  by  Poe  that  he  was  to 
re-establish  himself  in  the  literary  world  and  felt  he 
could  depend  upon  Willis’  influence  for  The  Stylus. 
The  lecture  was  mentioned  as  a  help  for  Poe’s  trip  to 
meet  Southern,  Western,  College  and  West  Point 
friends  in  its  behalf.  Poe  stated  that  the  subject  of  his 
lecture,  to  avoid  all  cause  for  “squabbling,”  would  “not 
be  literary  at  all.”  He  added :  “  I  have  chosen  a  broad 
text  —  ‘The  Universe.’”  Poe  noted  his  need  of  five 
hundred  subscribers,  of  which  he  already  had  two 
hundred;  he  dated  his  lecture  for  February  3,  1848; 
he  left  these  facts  to  the  tact  and  generosity  of 
Willis,  and  concluded  with,  “  Gratefully,  most  grate¬ 
fully,  your  friend  always,  Edgar  A.  Poe.”  Willis 
gave  Poe’s  facts  in  a  near  date  of  the  Home  Journal, 
with  this  reminder,  “  that  our  friend  and  former 
editorial  associate,  Mr.  Poe,  was  to  deliver  a  lecture, 
on  Thursday  evening,  February  3rd,  at  the  Society 
Library.  The  subject  is  ...  a  broad  one,  ‘The  Uni¬ 
verse  ’ ;  .  .  .  There  is  .  .  .  one  thing  certain  about 
it,  that  it  will  be  compact  of  thought  .  .  .  fresh, 
startling,  and  suggestive  ...  a  mental  treat  of  a  very 
unusual  relish  and  point.”  Without  Poe’s  intention 
his  Stylus  purpose  was  noted:  “They  who  like  litera¬ 
ture  without  trammels,  and  criticism  without  gloves, 
should  send  in  their  names  forthwith  as  subscribers.” 

Of  this  lecture  Maunsell  B.  Field  3  wrote :  “Edgar  A. 
Poe  I  remember  seeing  on  a  single  occasion  ...  a  lec¬ 
ture  ...  at  the  Society  Library  building  .  .  .  under 
the  title  of  the  ‘  Universe.’  It  was  a  stormy  night, 
and  there  were  not  more  than  sixty  persons  present 
.  .  .  T  have  seen  no  portrait  of  Poe  that  does  justice  to 
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his  pale,  delicate,  intellectual  face  and  magnificent  eyes. 
His  lecture  was  a  rhapsody  of  the  most  intense  bril¬ 
liancy.  He  appeared  inspired,  and  his  inspiration 
affected  the  scant  audience  almost  painfully.  He 
wore  his  coat  tightly  buttoned  across  his  slender  chest; 


George  Palmer  Putnam,  ^Etat.  45 
(1814-1872) 

From  “George  Palmer  Putnam,  A  Memoir” 
Permission  of  author,  George  Haven  Putnam.  Litt.D. 


his  eyes  seemed  to  glow  like  those  of  his  own  raven, 
and  he  kept  us  entranced  for  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  late  Mr.  Putnam,4  the  publisher,  told  me  that  the 
next  day  the  wayward,  luckless  poet  presented  him¬ 
self  to  him  with  the  manuscript  of  the  ‘  Universe.5  .  .  . 
Mr.  Putnam,  while  an  admirer  of  genius,  was  also, 
a  cool,  calculating  man  of  business.  As  such  he  could 
not  see  the  matter  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  the  poet 
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did,  and  the  only  result  of  the  interview  was  that  he 
lent  Poe  a  shilling  to  take  him  home  to  Fordham.” 
Press  mention  of  Poe’s  Lecture  was  far  from  his  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post 
noted  very  highly  of  it.  February  12,  1848,  Boston 
Journal  quoted  New  York  Courier  facts  taken  from 
Willis’  Home  Journal;  and  to  these,  the  Boston  Jour¬ 
nal  facetiously  added :  “  Mr.  Poe  is  already  a  great 
man.  If  he  establishes  this  theory  to  the  satisfaction 
of  learned  and  philosophical  astronomers,  his  great¬ 
ness  will  be  greater  than  ever.’’  March  9,  1848, 
George  W.  Eveleth  wrote  of  this  squib  to  Poe. 

Concerning  Poe  presenting  his  MS.  of  “Eureka” 
to  Mr.  Putnam  for  print  issue,  the  records  are  that 
Mr.  Putnam  was  in  his  office,  155  Broadway;  and,  he 
noted :  “  Some  years  after,  ...  a  gentleman  with 
a  somewhat  nervous  and  excited  manner  claimed  at¬ 
tention  on  a  subject  which  he  said  was  of  the  highest 
importance.  Seated  at  my  desk,  and  looking  at  me 
a  full  minute  with  his  ‘  glittering  eye,’  he  at  length 
said :  ‘  1  am  Mr.  Poe.’  I  was  ‘  all  ear,’  of  course,  and 
sincerely  interested.  It  was  the  author  of  The  Raven, 
.  .  .  ‘  I  hardly  know,’  said  the  poet,  after  a  pause, 
‘how  to  begin  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  a  matter  of 
profound  importance.’  After  another  pause,  ...  he 
.  .  .  went  on  to  say  that  the  publication  he  had  to  pro¬ 
pose  was  of  momentous  interest.  Newton’s  discovery 
of  gravitation  was  a  mere  incident  compared  to  the 
discoveries  revealed  in  this  book.  ...  An  edition  of 
fifty  thousand  copies  might  be  .  .  .  but  a  small  begin¬ 
ning.  .  .  .  All  this  and  more,  ...  in  intense  earnest, 
for  he  held  me  with  his  eye  like  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
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I  was  really  impressed  —  but  not  overcome.  Promis¬ 
ing  a  decision  on  Monday  (it  was  late  Saturday  p.m.) 
the  poet  had  to  rest  so  long  in  uncertainty  about 
the  extent  of  the  edition  —  partly  reconciled,  by  a 
small  loan,  ...”  Asking  for  a  desk,  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  Poe  said:  “Oh,  Mr.  Putnam,  you  do  not  yet 
realize  how  important  is  the  work  that  I  am  here 
bringing  to  completion.  I  have  solved  the  secret  of 
the  universe !  ”  This  work  by  Poe  is  recorded  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  De  Casseres  as  a  “  Philosophic  Masterpiece.  In 
‘  Eureka  ’  he  took  both  the  intuitional  and  the  ration¬ 
alistic  tools  of  the  soul  and  showed  the  universe  to  be 
an  teonic  or  cyclic  dream  in  the  brain  of  Brahma. 
Evolution  is  the  method  of  illusion.  Matter  has  no 
reality.  In  volition  of  spirit  is  the  truth  .  .  .  and 
there  is  nothing  but  God  and  vibrations  .  .  .  Has 
an  American  put  Darwin  and  Newton  into  the  nursery 
school  of  thought?”  Poe  quoted  from  the  French  of 
Baron  Biefield :  “We  know  .  .  .  nothing  of  the  nature 
or  essence  of  God ;  in  order  to  comprehend  what  He  is, 
we  should  have  to  be  God  ourselves!”  Poe  added, 
“  I  nevertheless  venture  to  demand  if  this  our  present 
ignorance  of  the  Deity  is  an  ignorance  to  which  the 
soul  is  everlastingly  condemned.”  Poe  certainly  made 
almost  a  century’s  stride  to  Christian  Scientists’  belief 
of  today,  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  be  a  separate 
intelligence  from  his  Maker.  Returning  to  Poe’s 
“  Eureka ’’-issue  interview  with  Mr.  Putnam,  he  con¬ 
tinued  that  Poe  wrote  until  it  was  time  for  the 
former  to  take  the  Staten  Island  boat,  and  Poe  was 
left  to  the  book-keeper’s  care,  and  was  still  writing 
when  he  started  for  home,  leaving  the  absorbed  poet 
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to  the  porter,  who,  caring  more  for  his  belated  supper 
than  the  “  secrets  of  the  universe,”  put  this  writer 
thereon,  out  against  his  protests.  It  appears  that  this 
record  was  repeated  until  the  third  day,  when  Poe, 
with  glowing  prophecies  as  to  his  production,  brought 
it  finished  to  Mr.  Putnam.  He  noticed  its  beautiful, 
very  legible  script,  and  was  himself  impressed  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  fantasy,  but  he  was  not  clear  as  to  its 
importance  as  a  scientific  discovery.  Mr.  Putnam 
“printed  750  copies,”  and  of  these  a  year  later  one 
third  were  still  on  hand.  Dr.  George  H.  Putnam  adds, 
as  of  Poe  value,  the  following  item : 

Received  of  George  P.  Putnam  Fourteen  Dollars, 
money  loaned,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Copyright  of  my  work  entitled  Eureka,  a  Prose  Poem; 
and  I  hereby  engage,  in  case  the  sales  of  said  work  do  not 
cover  the  expenses,  according  to  the  account .  .  .  [of]  said 
Putnam  in  January,  1849,  to  repay  the  said  amount  of 
Fourteen  Dollars  and  I  also  engage  not  to  ask  or  apply 
for  any  other  loans  or  advances  from  said  Putnam  in  any 
way,  and  to  wait  until  January,  1849,  f°r  the  statement 
of  account  as  above,  before  making  any  demand  what¬ 
ever. 

Edgar  A.  Poe.  , 

New  York,  May,  1848. 

Witnesses 

Maria  Clemm. 

Marie  Louise  Shew. 

Within  a  short  time  Mr.  Putnam  brought  to  at¬ 
tractive  print  “  Eureka :  a  Prose  Poem  By  Edgar  A. 
Poe.”  It  was  dedicated,  “  With  very  profound  re¬ 
spect,  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  ’  This  inscription 
was  induced,  it  was  said,  by  Poe’s  admiration  of  von 
Humboldt’s  “  Cosmos.”  In  “  Eureka’s  ”  Preface  ap- 
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pears:  “To  the  few  who  love  me  and  whom  I  love 
—  to  those  who  feel  rather  than  to  those  who  think- — 
to  the  dreamers  and  those  who  put  faith  in  dreams  as 
in  the  only  realities  —  I  offer  this  Book  of  Truths, 
.  .  .  for  the  Beauty  that  abounds  in  its  Truth;  consti¬ 
tuting  it  true.  To  these  I  present  the  composition  as 
an  Art-Product  alone :  as  a  Poem.”  Poe  stated 

its  basic  idea  was:  “In  the  Original  Unity  of  the  First 
Thing  lies  the  Secondary  Cause  of  All  Things,  with 
the  germ  of  their  Inevitable  Annihilation.”  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  an  unusual  treatment  of  this  text-thought 
coeval  with  the  ages.  Mr.  Whitty  writes :  “  Poe's 
copy  of  ‘Eureka’  —  sent  after  his  death  by  a  relative 
to  Dr.  Griswold  who  wrote  on  the  first  flyleaf, 
‘Poe’s  private  copy,’  —  was  marked  throughout  with 
pencil  additions  and  alterations.”  William  Fear¬ 
ing  Gill  adds  that  this  copy  was  sold  with  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold’s  library;  and,  in  the  writing  of  Poe,  “on  the 
half-blank  page  at  the  end  of  the  volume,”  appears 
the  following  “  Note.  —  The  pain  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  we  shall  lose  our  individual  identity,  ceases 
at  once  when  we  further  reflect  that  the  process  as 
above  described  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
absorption,  by  each  individual  intelligence,  of  all  other 
intelligences  ( that  is,  of  the  universe)  into  its  own. 
That  God  may  be  all  in  all,  each  must  become  God.” 
Poe’s  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  each  intelligence  was 
to  become  a  part  of,  or  one  with,  the  Eternal  Good¬ 
ness!  Mr.  Whitty5  claims  that  some  of  Poe’s  “Eu¬ 
reka  ”  ideas  came  from  his  “  Opinion  on  Dreams,” 
in  August,  1839,  Burton’s  Gentleman’ s  Magazine, 
wherein  was  mentioned  that  there  should  be  a  “  distinc- 
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tion  ”  made  “  between  Mind  and  Soul ;  I  believe  man 
to  be  in  himself  a  Trinity ,  viz.  —  Mind,  Body  and 
Soul.” 

In  William  Gowans’  1852  Catalogue  appears, 
“  ‘  Eureka,’  12  mo,  pp.  148  at  50  cents.”  February  29, 
1848,  found  the  poet  still  at  Fordham,  writing  his 
Maine  friend,  George  W.  Eveleth :  “I  mean  to  start 
for  Richmond  on  the  10th  of  March.  Everything  has 
gone  as  I  wished  it,  and  my  final  success  is  certain,” 
Poe  noted  that  George  H.  Colton  (Editor  of  American 
Review,  for  which  he  desired  Eveleth’s  influence) 
“  acted  pretty  much  as  all  mere  men  of  the  world  act. 
[“Colton  had  just  died;  Poe’s  notings  were  kind 
words  on  the  dead,”  states  Thomas  O.  Mabbott.] 
I  think  very  little  the  worse  of  him  for  his  endeavor 
to  succeed  with  you  at  my  expense.  I  always  liked 
him  and  I  believe  he  liked  me.”  Answering  Eveleth’s 
prior  letter  quests,  Poe  noted:  “‘The  Rationale  of 
Verse’  will  appear  in  Graham’s,  .  .  .  [but  it  did  not!]  I 
will  stop  in  Philadelphia  to  see  the  proofs.  As  for 
Godey,  he  is  a  good  little  man  and  means  as  well  as  he 
knows  how.”  Poe  asked  Eveleth  if  he  had  seen  press 
notices  of  “  my  late  lecture  on  the  Universe  .  .  .  All 
praised  it  .  .  .  and  all  absurdly  misrepresented  it.” 
But  “  E.  A.  Hopkins,  a  gentleman  of  much  scientific 
acquirement,  son  of  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,” 
gave  Poe’s  “general  idea.”  He,  himself,  stated  its 
details  were  included  in  “  A  Prediction  ”  written  some 
time  prior,  but  not  printed.  May  9,  1848,  Eveleth 
wrote  Poe  of  the  February  12th  Boston  Journal  noting 
of  his  lecture  (of  prior  mention)  and  it  was  thought, 
by  Eveleth,  to  be  high  praise  but  not  so  intended. 
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Eveleth’s  later  letter  stated  the  comments  on  Poe’s 
lecture,  given  by  the  Weekly  Universe,  were:  “Mr. 
Poe  is  not  merely  a  man  of  science  —  not  merely  a 
poet  —  not  merely  a  man  of  letters.  He  is  all  com¬ 
bined;  and  perhaps  he  is  something  more  —  but  what¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  give  a  lecture  worth 
hearing.”  After  its  delivery  was  added:  “The  lecture 
was  .  .  .  profoundly  interesting.”  Even  Poe’s  press- 
foe  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  very  highly 
commended  this  lecture.  However,  Eveleth  thought 
that  Editor  Colton,  of  American  Review,  liked  Poe, 
both  as  a  writer  and  friend. 

Between  late  winter  of  1848  and  early  spring  of 
1849,  the  poet’s  quiet  student  life  was  varied  by  ex¬ 
changing  visits  with  some  few  friends,  among  whom 
the  nohle-hearted  Mrs.  Shew  stood  first.  Again  Poe 
wrote  lines  of  his  grateful  appreciation  of  her  worth  ; 
and  without  a  title  they  appeared  under  “  Poems  ”  on 
page  236,  in  March,  1848,  Columbian  Magazine,  to 
“  M.  L.  S.”  He  sent  to  her  a  manuscript  copy  entitled 

“MARIE  LOUISE  SHEW 

“  Two  gentle  sounds  made  only  to  be  murmured 
By  angels  dreaming  in  the  moon-lit  ‘  dew 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  Hill  ’ 
Have  stirred  from  out  the  abysses  of  my  heart 

Bewildering  fantasies  —  far  richer  visions 
Than  even  the  seraph  harper,  Israfel, 

Would  hope  to  utter.  Ah,  Marie  Louise! 

This  standing  motionless  upon  the  golden 
Threshold  of  the  wide-open  gates  of  Dreams, 
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Gazing’,  entranced,  adown  the  gorgeous  vista, 
And  thrilling  as  I  see  upon  the  right  — 

Amid  the  clouds  of  glory:  far  away 

To  where  the  prospect  terminates  —  thee  only.” 


Mrs,  Marie  Louise  Shew 

From  “Poe  Cult  and  Other  Papers,”  by  Eugene  L.  Didier 
Reprint  permission  of  the  Misses  Didier  Baltimore 

The  foregoing  lines  were  among  the  last  ones 
known  that  Poe’s  muse  moved  him  to  write  -to  this 
true  friend,  prior  to  the  near  parting  of  their  ways. 
Thursday,  March  30,  1848,  dated  this  letter  to  her: 

Dear  Louise,  —  You  see  ...  I  am  not  yet  off  to  Rich¬ 
mond  ...  I  have  been  detained  hy  .  .  ,  unexpected 
and  very  important  matters  ...  I  will  explain  .  .  .  when 
I  see  you.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  not  been 
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out?  I  believe  the  only  reason  is  that  you  suspect  I 
am  really  anxious  to  see  you.  When  you  see  Mr.  H. 
[E.  A.  Hopkins]  — - 1  wish  you  would  say  to  him  that 
I  would  take  it  as  an  especial  favor  if  he  would  pay  me 
a  visit  at  Fordham  next  Sunday.  I  have  something  to 
communicate  to  him  of  the  highest  importance,  and  about 
which  I  need  his  advice.  Won't  you  get  him  to  come 
- — and  come  with  him  to  show  him  the  way? 

Mr.  Hopkins  went  out,  as  this  record  runs,  and  his 
advice  was  given  on  the  book-issue  of  “  Eureka,”  which, 
as  a  “brilliant  lecture,”  he  had  heard;  and  he  tried  to 
persuade  Poe  to  change  its  Pantheistic  closing,  but  Hop¬ 
kins  soon  found,  “  that  was  the  dearest  part  ”  of  it  all 
to  its  writer.  Of  Poe  and  this  discussion  was  noted : 
“  For  some  time  his  tone  and  manner  were  very  quiet, 
though  slowly  changing  as  we  went  on,  until  at  last  a 
look  of  scornful  pride,  worthy  of  Milton’s  Satan, 
flashed  over  his  pale  delicate  face  and  broad  brow, 
and  a  strange  thrill  nerved  and  dilated  for  an  instant 
his  slight  figure  as  he  exclaimed,  ‘  My  whole  nature 
utterly  revolts  at  the  idea  that  there  is  any  Being  in 
the  Universe  superior  to  myself!’  The  subject  was 
dropped,  .  .  .  But  that  sentence,  and  the  mode  of  its 
utterance,  made  an  indelible  impression.”  Charged 
with  lacking  religious  reverence  as  early  as  1844.  yet, 
in  “Marginalia”  of  November,  1844,  Poe  stated : 
“perfection  of  plot  is  unattainable  in  fact,  —  because 
Man  is  the  constructor.  The  plots  of  God  are  perfect. 
The  Universe  is  a  plot  of  God.”  That  “  God  Almighty 
put  something  of  Himself  in  all  men”  the  study  of 
Poe  will  reveal;  also,  that  the  supremacy  of  faith  in 
this  Divine-  spark,  and  not  the  conceit  of  any  personal 
egoism,  surely  occasioned  the  poet’s  utterance  of  that 
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startling  sentence.  This  dominating  belief  was  no 
more  than  that  “  the  creative  faculty  is  Divine  in¬ 
stinct,  and  Thought  is  omnipotent.”  In  his  Universal 
Erudition,  Baron  de  Bieheld  was  as  emphatically 
moved  to  state:  “ Pour  savoir  ce  quest  Dieu,  il  faut 
etre  Dieu  nieme.”  It  seems  beyond  question  that  Poe 
attached  a  figurative  and  not  a  literal  meaning  to  the 
word  “myself.”  He  was,  however,  hypersensitively 
touched  by  any  attack  on  “  Eureka  and  because  the 
brilliant  editor  Charles  F.  Hoffman’s  Literary  World 
of  July  29,  1848,  gave  “Eureka”  —  in  book  form  — 
a  misquoted  review  during  Poe’s  absence  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  on  his  return  to  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  he  wrote 
his  very  definite  estimate  of  this  anonymous  critic 
and  his  errors,  September  20,  1848,  to  Mr.  Hoffman. 
Of  “  Eureka,”  the  Philadelphia  Dollar  Newspaper, 
July  19,  1848,  noted  :  “  We  have  not  read  it,  but  intend 
to;  and  expect  to  find  in  it  some  brilliant  thoughts,  some 
truths;  much  eccentricity.”  The  November  issue  gave 
“The  Raven.”  Returning  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Hopkins’  visit 
at  Fordham  Cottage,  he  concluded  of  Poe :  “  He  was 
speaking  of  his  near  neighbors,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at 
Fordham  College,  and  praised  them  warmly:  ‘They 
were  highly-cultivated  gentlemen  and  scholars,’ 
smoked,  drank,  and  played  cards  like  gentlemen,  and 
never  said  a  word  about  religion.” 

To  Henry  B.  Hirst,  May  3,  1848,  Poe  wrote :  “  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  out  ‘  Endymion,’ 
of  which  you  must  know  that  I  think  highly  —  very 
highly  —  if  I  did  fall  asleep  while  hearing  it  read. 
I  live  at  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.  —  14  miles  from 
the  city  by  railroad.  The  cars  leave  from  the  City 
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Hall.  Should  you  have  any  trouble  about  finding  me, 
inquire  at  the  office  of  the  1  Home  Journal  ’  or  ‘  Union 


New  York  City  Homes  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shew 
47  Bond  St.,  Birthplace  of  “The  Bells.”  51  West  10th  Street 
From  special  drawings  by  Arthur  G.  Learned,  New  York  City 

Magazine.’  ”  There  seems  to  be  no  found  record  of 
Hirst  being  at  Fordham. 

Perhaps  no  manifestation  of  Mrs.  Shew’s  practical 
good  sense  concerning  Poe’s  disrupted  nervous  con¬ 
dition  was  of  more  real  service  to  him  than  interesting 
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him  in  things  outside  of  himself.  ;  On  this  score  she 
asked  him- to' aid  her  uncle,  •Hiram. Barney,  Esq.,  in  se¬ 
lections  of  furnishings  for  the  music-room  and  library 
of  her  new  home,  No.  51  West  10th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Shew’s  record  of  this  incident  was : 0 
“  I  gave  him  carte  blanche  to  furnish  the  music-room 
and  library  as  he  pleased.  I  had  hung  the  pictures 
myself.  .  .  .  placing  over  the  piano  a  large  painting 
by  Albano.  Mr.  Poe  admired  it  for  hours,  .  .  .  Mr. 
Poe  was  much  pleased  at  my  request,  and  my  uncle 
said  he  had  never  seen  him  so  cheerful  and  natural  — 
‘  quite  like  other  people.’  ”  From  this  record  it  seems 
pleasant  to  think  what  Poe  might  have  been  in  com¬ 
fortable  affluence  during  his  mature  years.  Answer¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Shew’s  request  Poe  wrote : 

Sunday  Night. 

My  Dear  Friend  Louise,  —  Nothing  for  months  has 
given  me  so  much  real  pleasure  as  your  note  of  last 
night.  I  have  been  engaged  all  day  on  some  promised 
work,  otherwise  I  should  have  replied  immediately  — 
as  my  heart  inclined.  .  .  .  How  kind  of  you  to  let  me  do 
even  this  small  service  for  you,  in  return  for  the  great 
debt  I  owe  you!  Louise!  —  my  brightest,  and  most  un¬ 
selfish  of  all  who  ever  loved  me !  .  .  .  Louise  —  I  give 
you  great  credit  for  taste  in  these  things,  and  I  know 
I  can  please  you  in  the  purchases.  During  my  first  call 
at  your  home  [then  No.  47  Bond  Street]  after  my  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  death,  I  noticed  with  so  much  pleasure  the  large 
painting  over  the  piano,  ...  a  masterpiece,  indeed  ;  and 
I  noticed  .  .  .  the  scrolls  instead  of  set  figures  of  the 
drawing-room  carpet  —  the  soft  effect  of  the  window 
shades  —  ...  I  was  charmed  to  see  the  harp  and  piano 
uncovered.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  and  “The  Cavalier” 
T  shall  never  forget  —  their  softness  and  beauty!  The 
guitar  with  the  blue  ribbon,  music  stand,  and  antique 
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jars.  I  wondered  that  a  little  country  maiden  like  you 
had  developed  so  classic  a  taste  and  atmosphere.  Please 
present  my  kind  regards  to  your  uncle,  and  say  that  I 
am  at  his  service  any  —  or  every  —  day  this  week ;  and 
ask  him,  please,  to  specify  time  and  place, — 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  foregoing  letter  seems  a  true  reflex  of  Poe  the 
man;  his  pure  delight  in  attractive  surroundings  so 
pathetically  different  from  those  in  his  own  home. 

Prom  Mrs.  Shew’s  grandson-in-law,  Mr.  Chauncey 
L.  C.  Ditmars,  New  York,  comes  the  statement  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Lowery  Barney  of  Hen¬ 
derson,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  niece  of  Hiram 
Barney,  the  famous  New  York  lawyer,  close  friend 
of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  during 
Lincoln’s  administration.  Mrs.  Shew  associated  Poe, 
in  judgment  and  taste,  with  this  uncle  for  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  furnishings  for  the  library  and  music-room  of 
her  new  home,  which  then  was  5 1  Tenth  Street.  The 
house,  somewhat  changed,  and  a  few  doors  from 
Fifth  Avenue,  is  still  standing  as  No.  15  West  Tenth 
Street,  in  rear  range  of  the  bells  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  and  those  of  Grace  Church  not  far  away. 
But  Mr.  Ditmars  states  very  definitely  that  it  was  in 
the  conservatory  at  the  garden  end  of  Mrs.  Shew’s 
No.  47  Bond  Street  home  —  so  graphically  described 
by  poe  —  that  he  made  the  first  draft  of  “The  Bells  ” 
(the  two  verses),  as  suggested  by  her.  And  it  seems 
that  this  conservatory  under  Time’s  misrule  still  ex¬ 
ists.  About  equidistant  from  this  house,  in  1848, 
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stood  St.  Bartholomew’s  Episcopal  Church  —  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Lafayette  Place  and  Great  Jones 
Street,  and  the  Bleeker  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
the  North  side  of  Bleeker,  opposite  the  end  of  Crosby 


Church  of  the  Ascension  Grace  Church 

Fifth  Avenue  and  ioth  Street  Broadway  and  nth  Street,  near 
Mrs.  Shew’s  home  in  rear  Mrs.  Shew’s  home 

Street  and  not  far  from  the  rear  of  Mrs.  Shew’s  Bond 
Street  home.  It  was  this  close,  clanging  environment 
—  both  only  a  block  distant  —  that  made  their  “  heavy 
iron  bells  ”  so  disturbing  to  the  poet’s  then  very  nervous 
condition.  Of  Poe  in  that  early  summer,  Mrs.  Shew 
wrote :  “  One  day  he  came  in  and  said,  ‘  Marie  Louise, 
I  have  to  write  a  poem ;  I  have  no  feeling,  no  senti¬ 
ment,  no  inspiration.’  ”  Mrs.  Shew  urged  him  to  have 
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some  tea,  which  was  served  in  the  conservatory,  and 
through  the  open  windows  came  the  ringing  clash  of 
near-by  Church  bells.  After  their  tea,  Mrs.  Shew 


Presbyterian  Chtjrch  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church 

Bleeker  St.,  opposite  Crosby  Lafayette  Place  &  Great  Jones  St. 

From  an  old  print  found  by  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  From  an  old  print,  sent  by  Mr.  Lewis  M. 
Shaw  and  sent  by  A.  J.  Wall,  Librarian  Thompson,  New  York  City. 

N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 

said,  “Here  is  a  piece  of  paper”;  Poe  refused  it,  say¬ 
ing:  “I  so  dislike  the  noise  of  bells  to-night,  I  cannot 
write.  I  have  no  subject  —  I  am  exhausted.”  His 
friend  took  up  the  pen,  and,  affecting  his  style,  she 
wrote,  “  The  Bells,  by  E.  A.  Poe,”  and  added,  - —  “  The 
Bells,  the  little  silver  Bells,”  —  then  Poe  finished  the 
11—27 
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stanza.  Mrs.  Shew  further  urged  him  by  writing,  — 
“  The  heavy  iron  Bells  ”  ;  with  which  the  poet  completed 
the  next  stanza.  Then  he  copied  both  and  headed 
them  with,  “  The  Bells  By  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shew,”  and 
said  that  “  it  was  her  poem,  as  she  had  suggested  so 
much  of  it.”  Mrs.  Shew  continued :  “  My  brother 
came  in,  and  .  .  .  took  Mr.  Poe  to  his  own  room.  .  .  .  My 
brother  then  went  to  tell  Mrs.  Clemm  that  her  boy 
would  stay  in  town  and  was  well.”  Mrs.  Shew  added 
that  Poe  “  slept  twelve  hours ;  and  the  next  morning 
he  could  hardly  recall  the  last  evening’s  work.  This 
showed  that  his  mind  was  injured,  and  nearly  gone 
out  for  want  of  food  and  disappointment.  He  had 
not  been  drinking,  and  had  been  only  a  few  hours 
from  home.  Evidently  his  vitality  was  low,  and  he 
was  nearly  insane.  While  he  slept  we  studied  his 
pulse,  and  found  the  same  symptoms  which  I  had  so 
often  noticed  before.  I  called  in  Dr.  Francis  (the 
old  man  was  odd,  but  very  skilful),  who  was  one  of 
our  neighbors.  His  words  were,  ‘  He  has  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  and  will  die  early  in  life.’  We  did  not  waken 
him,  but  let  him  sleep.  The  day  following,  after  he 
had  breakfasted,  I  went  down  town  with  him  and 
drove  him  home  to  Fordham  in  my  carriage.  He  did 
not  seem  to  realize  that  he  had  been  ill,  and  wondered 
why  ‘  Madame  Louise  ’  had  been  so  good  as  to  bring 
him  home.”  If  “Madame  Louise”  could  only  have 
pulled  out  by  the  roots,  from  Poe’s  weariness  of 
mind,  her  prescription  of  matrimony  for  his  case, 
her  mission  of  benefactress  to  his  few  remaining 
years  would  have  been  ideal  for  him.  On  this  score 
Mr.  Whitty  thinks :  “  Mrs.  Shew’s  advice  to  Poe,  ‘  to 
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marry  a  sensible  woman,’  etc.,  was  a  hint  to  dampen 
his  attentions  towards  herself.  Poe  could  not  stand 
too  strong  a  friendship  shown  him  by  his  women 
friends.  Such  sunk  deep  into  his  heart  and  made  him 
romantically  sentimental.  It  was  his  nature,  he  just 
could  not  help  it.  Mrs.  Shew  suspected  this  to  be 
‘  falling  in  love  ’  with  her  and  had  she  given  in,  it 
might  have  terminated  as  such,  —  but  he  dropped  out 
in  the  end  as  she  wished  him  to  do.”  Perhaps  no  phase 
of  life  so  touchingly  starts  the  sentiment  of  grateful 
affection  as  selfless  devotion  to  acute  nervous  invalid¬ 
ism.  Poe’s  exhausted  nervous  force,  depending  upon 
Mrs.  Shew's  strong  sense  and  health-inspiring  en¬ 
couragement,  probably  involved  natural  consequences 
of  their  parting  ways.  But  to  one  so  lacking  in  physi¬ 
cal  strength  as  Poe  then  truly  was,  matrimonial  sug¬ 
gestion  at  all  proved  little  less  than  pernicious,  and  it 
seemed  to  hasten  the  break  in  their  association,  but 
never  in  their  friendship;  for  he  ever  cherished  a 
fervent  gratitude  for  his  friend  of  friends  in  his  direst 
need.  Mrs.  Shew  was  truly  such  to  him,  and  to  Mrs. 
Clemm  after  his  passing  on.  But  relegated  to  conven¬ 
tional  lines,  Poe’s  sensibilities  were  moved  to  writing 
his  last  known  letter  to  her.  Condensed,  it  (dated 
June,  1848)  reads: 

Can  it  be  true,  Louise,  that  you  have  the  idea  fixed 
in  your  mind  to  desert  your  unhappy  and  unfortunate 
friend  and  patient?  You  did  not  say  so,  .  .  .  but  for 
months  I  have  known  you  were  deserting  me,  not  will¬ 
ingly,  but  none  the  less  surely  — my  destiny —  .  .  . 
Are  you  to  vanish  like  all  I  love,  or  desire,  from  my  dark¬ 
ened  and  “lost  soul”  ?  I  have  read  over  your  letter  again 
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and  again,  and  cannot  make  it  possible  .  .  .  that  you 
wrote  it  in  your  right  mind.  .  .  .  Such  tender  and  true 
natures  are  ever  loyal  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  Louise,  you  came 
.  .  .  in  your  floating  white  robe  —  “Good  morning, 
Edgar.”  There  was  a  touch  of  conventional  coldness  in 
your  hurried  manner,  and  your  attitude  as  you  opened 
the  kitchen-door  to  find  Muddie,  [Mrs.  Clemm’s  pet  name] 
is  my  last  remembrance  of  you.  There  was  love,  hope 
and  sorrow  in  your  smile,  instead  of  love,  hope  and 
courage,  as  ever  before.  ...  Was  it  not  you  who  re¬ 
newed  my  hopes  and  faith  in  God?  .  .  .  and  in  human¬ 
ity?  Louise,  I  heard  your  voice  as  you  passed  out  of  my 
sight  ...  I  heard  you  say  with  a  sob,  “  Dear  Muddie.” 
I  heard  you  greet  my  Catarina,  .  .  .  only  as  a  memory 
.  .  .  nothing  escaped  my  ear,  ...  I  heard  you  sob  out 
your  sense  of  duty  to  my  mother,  and  I  heard  her  reply 
“Yes,  Loui —  .  .  .  yes”  .  .  .  Louise,  it  is  well  .  .  .  you 
looked  up  with  a  tear  in  your  dear  eyes,  and  raised  the 
window,  and  talked  of  the  guava  you  had  brought  for  my 
sore  throat.  Your  instincts  are  better  than  a  strong 
man’s  reason  for  me  —  I  trust  they  may  be  for  yourself. 
...  My  heart  never  wronged  you.  I  place  you  in  my 
esteem — in  all  solemnity  —  beside  the  friend  of  my 
boyhood  —  the  mother  of  my  schoolfellow,  of  whom  I 
told  you  ...  as  the  truest,  tenderest  of  this  world's 
most  womanly  souls,  and  an  angel  to  my  forlorn  and 
darkened  nature.  [Mrs.  Jane  Stith  Stanard.]  I  will  not 
say  “  lost  soul  ”  again,  for  your  sake.  I  will  try  to  over¬ 
come  my  grief  for  the  sake  of  your  unselfish  care  of  me 
in  the  past,  and  in  life  or  death,  I  am  ever 

Yours  gratefully  and  devotedly, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

This  letter  expression,  with  many  like  actions,  un¬ 
questionably  stands  for  fervent,  sincere  gratitude  that 
is  endearing;  and,  in  a  man  charged  with  having  none, 
also  with  being  both  “  heartless  and  selfish.”  Mrs. 
Shew  believed  herself  the  only  person  to  whom  Poe 
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called  himself  a  “lost  soul."  She  continued:  “Mr. 
Poe’s  cat  always  left  her  cushion  to  rub  my  hand,  and 
I  had  always  to  speak  to  it  before  it  would  retire  to 
its  place  of  rest  again.  He  called  her  ‘Catarina’  — 
she  seemed  possessed.  I  was  nervous  and  almost  afraid 
of  his  wonderful  cat.  Mr.  Poe  would  get  up  in  the 
night  to  let  her  in  or  out  of  the  house  or  room,  and 
it  would  not  eat  when  he  was  away.”  Surely  it  seems 
Poe’s  “  Catarina,”  or  a  predecessor,  that  purred  her 
way  into  the  review  of  Dickens’  “American  Notes” 
in  the  December,  1842,  issue  of  Blackivood’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

As  to  Poe’s  unstrung  nervous  condition  about  this 
time  Mr.  William  Sartain  was  told  by  an  old  friend 
(a  Airs.  Kelly)  that  Poe  quarreled  with  her  parents 
because  they  named  her  Victorine  Adele  after  a 
French  aunt,  instead  of  “  Lavinia  or  Lenore.”  He 
was  very  insistent,  but  soon  forgot  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  their  home. 

Concerning  “The  Bells,”  Mr.  Whitty7  writes  that 
F.  W.  Thomas’  “  Recollections  of  Poe  ”  stated  that 
the  germ  of  this  poem  was  found  very  early  in  Poe’s 
career;  that  Thomas  obtained  Poe’s  “Marginalia 
Book  ”  he  used  when  with  the  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger  (this  fact  was  affirmed  by  a  statement  made 
to  Mr.  Whitty  by  John  W.  Fergusson,  then  apprentice 
of  the  Messenger ,  who  helped  to  eat  Poe’s  wedding 
cake)  ;  that  this  book  was  left  at  the  Messenger  office 
by  Poe,  who  had  owned  it  many  years,  when  it  went 
astray.  And  among  the  clippings  in  this  book  was  one 
on  “Bells,”  from  “  Poulson’s  Philadelphia  American 
Daily  Advertiser  about  the  Autumn  of  1833  when  Poe 
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was  engaged  on  same.”  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  Whitty. 
He  notes  that  this  item  was  again  used  in  Burton’s  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine;  that  under  the  heading  of  “  Varie¬ 
ties  ”  it  “  reads :  ‘  Bells  were  first  brought  into  use  by 
St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola  (409  )  in  the  Campagna 
of  Rome:  hence  a  bell  was  called  Nola  or  Campagna. 
At  first  they  were  called  saints :  hence  coc-saint,  or  toc¬ 
sin,  in  process  of  time.  But  Pliny  reports  that  many 
ages  before  his  time  bells  were  in  use,  and  called 
Tintin-nabula ;  and  Suetonius  says  that  Augustine  had 
one  put  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  to  call 
the  meeting  of  the  people'.  .  .  Poe  told  Thomas  that 
the  ‘  Chimes  ’  by  Dickens  was  his  final  inspiration  to 
write  .  .  .  ‘  The  Bells.’  That  story  left  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind  after  reading  a  copy  sent  him 
.  .  .  and  he  reprinted  it  entire  into  the  Mirror  .  .  . 
He  said  :  ‘  Thomas,  that  ghostly  story  with  beleaguered 
phantoms  and  goblins — -up,  up,  .  .  .  higher,  high, 
.  .  .  higher  up  —  haunted  me  day  and  night.’  A 
bell  never  sounded  in  his  ear  but  he  heard  those 
chimes  .  .  Thomas  added :  “  Many  a  time  after 
the  din  and  clamor  of  some  bells  had  died  away  he 
would  say  to  his  wife  Virginia  and  Mrs.  Clemm  — 
‘  I  will  have  to  do  something  to  get  those  noisy  crea¬ 
tures  out  of  my  way ;  they  creep  into  my  brain  — 
confuse  and  disorder  my  ideas.’  ”  Mr.  Whitty  con¬ 
tinues,  that  while  the  subject  haunted  Poe,  it  only 
assumed  shape  in  early  1848.  An  editorial  note  in  the 
Union  Magazine,  suggesting  a  poem  of  twenty  lines, 
caught  Poe’s  attention,  for  a  short  poem  on  “  The 
Bells,”  which  was  sent  but  never  appeared.  Rewritten 
it  was  sent  to  others,  but  was  not  accepted  at  his  price. 
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Yet  Poe’s  faith  in  its  value  was  unshaken.  He  told 
the  Richmond  editors,  John  R.  Thompson  and  John 
M.  Daniel,  that  it  was  his  design  “  to  express  in  lan¬ 
guage  the  exact  sounds  of  bells  to  the  ear.”  Mrs. 
Shew-Houghton’s  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Wiley, 
wrote  Mr.  Whitty  that  her  mother  told  her  that  Poe 
wrote  “  The  Bells  ”  at  her  home.  When  a  little  girl 
going  to  school  Mrs.  Wiley  “  was  given  some  lessons  on 
Poe,  and  her  mother  gave  her  the  Poe-written  lines  to 
show  her  teacher.”  These  lines  are  still  treasured  by  her 
family.  Of  ‘‘The  Bells”  Dr.  Woodberry  notes:  “It 
may  well  be,  that  this  is  the  poem  that  is  referred  to  in 
Griswold’s  ‘Poe  Memoir’  as  the  subject  on  which  he 
meant  to  write  for  the  Boston  Lyceum.”  (October 
16,  1845.  Lecture  Course  occasion.) 

In  the  December,  1849,  issue  of  Sartain’s  Union 
Magazine  appeared  :  “  ‘  The  Bells  ...  we  published 
in  our  last  number,  has  been  very  extensively  copied. 
There  is  a  curious  piece  of  literary  history  connected 
with  this  poem  which  .  .  .  illustrates  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  original 
genius.  This  poem  came  into  our  possession  about  a 
year  since.  It  then  consisted  of  eighteen  lines!  .  .  . 
About  six  months  after  this  we  received  the  poem  en¬ 
larged  and  altered  nearly  to  its  present  size  and  form; 
and  about  three  months  since,  the  author  sent  another 
alteration  and  enlargement,  in  which  condition  the 
poem  was  left  at  the  time  of  his  death.”  Mr.  Whitty 
writes,  “it  was  early  in  1848  when  Poe  sent  his  first 
draft  to  Sartain’s  Magazine.”  Several  records  show 
that  Mr.  Sartain  willingly  paid  Poe  fifteen  dollars  for 
each  of  the  three  versions  of  this  poem — in  all  forty- 
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five,  which  was  less  than  Longfellow  and  Lowell  re¬ 
ceived  for  some  poems  then  and  earlier.  But  Poe  has 
been  charged  with  “  selling  three  times  ”  these  verses, 
finally  including  over  one  hundred  lines.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sartain  s  notes  of  Sartain's  Magazine,  November, 
1849,  issue  of  “The  Bells”:  “As  first  written  it  had 
only  18  lines  and  although  accepted  and  paid  for  .  .  . 
publication  was  delayed  some  months,  when  Poe  sent 
an  enlarged  version  of  the  poem  and  received  ad¬ 
ditional  payment.  Three  months  later  he  sent  in  an¬ 
other  enlarged  version  and  received  an  additional  sum 
— -making  a  total  of  forty-five  dollars.”  Two  author¬ 
ities  find  similarities  between  the  completed  poem, 
and  page  261  of  Chateaubriand’s  “Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme.” 

Geo.  Newell  Lovejoy,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  locates 
the  dazed,  worn,  weary  writer  of  “  The  Bells  ”  for  one 
early  November,  1848,  night  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Turning  from  Editor  John  S.  Hart’s  account  of  this 
poem’s  first  print  in  November,  1849,  Sartain’s  issue  to 
that  of  an  old  newspaper,  Mr.  Lovejoy  notes  that 
“a  young  lawyer  [later  Judge  A.  E.  Giles]  in  Balt., 
was  pondering  late  one  evening  before  his  cheery  of¬ 
fice  fire  when  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud  knock  at  his 
street  door.  He  told  his  colored  servant  —  dozing  on 
a  chimney  corner  stool  —  to  answer  the  door.  Soon 
the  boy  returned,  saying,  that  no  one  was  there,  but 
in  the  moonlight  he  saw  a  gentleman  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  all  alone,  who  seemed  talking  to 
himself  and  waving  his  arms.  The  lawyer  went  to  the 
door,  opened  it  and  saw,  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  a 
stranger  who  at  once  turned  towards  him.  On  asking 
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if  he  had  knocked,  the  reply  was,  —  ‘Yes,  sir,  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  disturbing  you  at  so  late  an  hour. 
I  should  not,  —  had  not  some  thought  come  to  me 
which  I  very  much  desired  to  put  on  paper.  Observing 
your  light  I  ventured  to  knock  at  your  door  where  I 
might  be  allowed  some  paper  on  which  to  jot  down 
what  was  in  my  mind  ’  - — ■  ‘  Certainly,  you  are  at 
liberty,  walk  in  and  make  yourself  at  home,’  said 
the  lawyer,  who,  followed  by  the  stranger,  placed 
writing  materials  before  him  when  seated  at  the  table 
.  .  .  then,  he  said  he  would  retire  for  the  night  but  his 
guest  was  welcome  to  remain  as  long  as  he  wished, 
the  servant  would  attend  to  any  of  his  farther  needs, 
and  saying  ‘Good  Night,’  the  lawyer  passed  to  his 
sleeping-room.  The  negro  boy  soon  dropped  to  sleep 
on  his  bunk;  while  the  stranger,  quietly  at  the  table, 
wrote  on  and  on  until  he  too,  weary,  laid  down  his 
pen  and  bowing  his  head  over  his  folded  arms  on  the 
table,  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  The  lawyer’s  first 
thought  on  waking  early  the  next  morning  was  of  his 
belated  visitor.  Hastily  dressing,  and  opening  his 
office  door  he  was  surprised  to  behold  his  guest  of 
last  night  fast  asleep.  But  awakened  by  his  entrance, 
the  stranger  arose,  profoundly  apologized  and  re¬ 
marked,  that  being  greatly  fatigued  he  had  unwit¬ 
tingly  fallen  asleep,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the 
lawyer,  turned  to  go.  ‘  But,  you  are  leaving  your 
writings,’  said  his  host,  stepping  to  the  table  and  tak¬ 
ing  from  it  several  sheets  of  beautiful  chirography. 
‘Oh,  no,  sir,’  replied  his  guest,  —  ‘I  left  that  for  you 
as  a  token  of  your  kindness  to  me.  I  have  a  copy  of 
what  I  have  written.  Good  morning.’  Upon  examina- 
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tion,  this  ‘  token  ’  proved  to  be  a  lyric  of  power  and 
beauty  entitled  ‘  fl  he  Bells  and  its  readers  surpiise 
was  strangely  moved  to  bud  it  concluded  with  the 
name  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

This  utter  exhaustion  was  the  second  congestion 
visitation  of  which  Dr.  Francis’  and  Mrs  Shew’s  re¬ 
cent  opinions  agreed  upon  as  to  the  first,  that  Poe 
had  “  heart  trouble  and  would  not  live  long.”  But  by 
her  kindly  meant  suggestion,  his  attention  was  now 
most  unfortunately  led  towards  matrimonial  ventures. 
Loneliness,  after  Mrs.  Shew’s  June  retreat,  no  doubt 
turned  Poe’s  thoughts  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 
This  second  daughter,  of  three,  born  to  Nicholas  and 
Anna  Marsh  Power,  came  to  them  Jan.  19,  1803. 
After  birth  of  the  youngest  —  Susan  Anna,  in  1813 — - 
Nicholas  Power  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  and  was 
absent  from  home  nineteen  years.  In  1816,  the  house, 
corner  of  Church  and  Benefit  Streets,  Providence,  R.  I., 
became  the  home  of  his  wife  and  children.  In  1828 
his  daughter,  Sarah  Helen,  married  John  W.  Whit¬ 
man —  a  Boston  lawyer  of  fine  family  —  who  died 
in  1833.  Happily  endowed  with  a  brilliant  mind  and  a 
magnetic  presence  Mrs.  Whitman,  as  girl,  wife  and 
widow,  came  into  touch  with  a  wide  circle  of  cultivated 
people;  but  from  early  years  she  cared  less  for  school 
than  for  verse-making,  reading  novels  and  sharing 
social  pleasures  with  her  elder  sister  Rebecca. 

By  Miss  Sarah  S.  Jacobs,9  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mrs. 
Whitman  was  described  as,  “  small,”  dark,  with  “  deep- 
set  ”  dreamy  eyes  that  looked  “  above  and  beyond,  but 
never  at  you.  Her  movements,”  as  “very  rapid  and  she 
seemed  to  flutter  like  a  bird,  .  .  .  Her  spell  was  on 
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you  from  the  moment  she  appeared  (and  she  generally 
kept  you  waiting  a  little),”  .  .  .  The  transcendental¬ 
ism  that  caught  in  its  grasp  some  of  the  finest  of  New 
England’s  intellectual  forces  between  1830  and  1850, 
led  Mrs.  Whitman  to  the  investigation  of  spiritualism, 


Home  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman 
Corner  of  Benefit  and  Church  Streets,  Providence,  R.  I. 

From  Louis  F.  Bachrach  photograph,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Fergusson 


which  left  its  influence  over  her  entire  later  life.  In 
1829,  her  first  printed  poem,  signed  “Helen”  —  her 
favorite  name — appeared  in  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale’s 
Ladies  Magazine.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Whitman’s 
Benefit  Street  home  was  the  center  of  social  and  lit¬ 
erary  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  among  her  friends  were 
James  Freeman  Clark,  Horace  Greeley,  —  to  whose 
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New  York  Tribune  she  sent  papers  on  Spiritualism, — 
Anna  Cora  Movvatt,  —  the  author-actress,  who  later 
lived  in  Richmond,  Va.,  —  Margaret  Fuller,  —  who  in 
1838  was  teaching  school  in  Providence,  - —  Miss  Anne 
Charotte  Lynch  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Osgood,  at  times,  when 
her  artist  husband  had  various  commissions  in  that  city. 
With  Mrs.  Whitman’s  frail  health,  “  mysterious  elu¬ 
sive,”  and  sympathetic  qualities  of  character,  with  a 
“  style  all  her  own”  in  ways  of  silken  draperies,  her 
filmy  scarfs,  dainty  slippers,  and  “  a  fan  to  shield  her 
eyes  from  any  glare,”  this  lady’s  sway  in  her  attractive 
home  of  subdued  lights  and  lurking  shadows  was 
both  fascinating  and  far-reaching.  Pier  sufferings 
from  heart  trouble  throughout  much  of  her  life  caused 
no  little  anxiety  to  her  family  and  friends;  also  in 
herself  the  habit  of  easing  such  attacks  with  ether, 
as  Poe  tried  to  ease  his  many  heart  troubles  with 
stimulants.  Of  her  remedy  was  said,  “  the  odour 
of  ether  ever  floated  about  her  presence.”  Giovanni 
Thompson’s  unfinished  oil-portrait  of  Mrs.  Whitman, 
when  thirty-five,  hangs  in  Providence  Athenaeum ; 
and  Skinner’s  fine  engraving  of  it  appears  in  these 
pages  by  reprint  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Chace,  of 
Providence,  whose  kindness  also  includes  a  reprint 
of  Mrs.  Whitman’s  more  favored  oil  portrait  by  John 
N.  Arnold. 

A  personal  friend’s  pen-picture  of  Mrs.  Whitman 
and  her  home10  is:  “Many  ...  a  Sunday  evening 
have  I  passed  in  their  pleasant  parlor  on  Benefit  St. 
.  .  .  when  my  father  [Gamaliel  Dwight]  was  alive,” 
and  “when  Mrs.  Whitman,  with  a  close-fitting  black 
silk  waist,  low  neck  and  short  sleeves  .  .  .  low  slip- 
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pers  and  a  long  veil  thrown  over  her  head,  brought 
apparently  news  from  our  dear  ones  in  that  spirit 
land.”  But  all  in  white  stood  Sarah  Helen  Whitman, 
one  radiant  moonlight  July  night,  within  the  doorway 
of  her  Providence  home,  when  first  seen  by  Edgar 


Rear  Garden  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Whitman’s  Providence,  R.  I.,  Home 
Bay-window  marks  room  where  Poe  made  his  last  call 
From  photograph  by  L.  F.  Bachrach,  with  permission  of  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Fergusson 

Allan  Poe,  then  in  her  city  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Osgood,  when  the  poet  delivered  his  lecture  on 
“  The  Raven  and  Other  Poems  ”  at  the  Old  Lyceum 
there.  Restless,  near  midnight,  he  wandered  from 
the  hotel,  past  her  home,  where  later  on  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man  wrote:  “I  was  not  wandering  ‘in  a  garden  of 
roses,’  as  Dr.  Griswold  has  seen  fit  to  describe  me, 
but  standing  —  in  the  open  doorway  —  on  that  sultry 
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July  evening  when  the  poet  saw  me  and  ‘dreamed  a 
dream’  about  me  which  he  afterwards  crystallized 
into  immortal  verse." 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Koopman,  Librarian  of  John  Hay 
Library,  Providence,  R.  I.,  wrote:  “The  visitor  who 
toils  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Church  St.,  from  North 
Main  to  Benefit,  will  look  in  vain  on  the  narrow  space 
between  the  Chapel  of  St.  John's  and  the  rear  of 
Mrs.  Whitman’s  house  for  ‘the  garden  enchanted’ 
by  Poe’s  pen,  or  pictured  by  Pickersgill  in  the  English 
edition  of  Poe’s  poems.”  Of  that  beautiful  garden- 
exploitation  of  Ellis  &  Allan,  as  agents  of  Mills’ 
Nursery,  Philadelphia,  flower  seeds,  on  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  2nd  and  Franklin  Streets,  and  the 
scene  of  the  poet’s  first-love  dreams,  Mr.  Whitty 
writes :  “  I  have  little  doubt  it  was  this  garden  Poe 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  those  lines  to  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man,  and  not  her  back  yard.” 

When  Jan.  29,  1845,  Evening  Mirror  print  of  “  The 
Raven,”  with  Willis’  glowing  comments  on  it,  brought 
Poe’s  popularity  to  flood-tide  of  his  life-time,  it  can¬ 
not  be  held  that  “his  reputation  was  purely  local” 
up  to  that  date ;  for  his  “  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  ”  had 
seen  seven  years’  prior  London  reprint  — in  1838  — 
also  press  print  in  1841,  as  did  his  tales  in  1845.  And 
Paris  had  press  translations  of  “  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,”  entitled  “  L’Orang-Otang,”  soon  after  Gra¬ 
ham’s  April,  1841,  issue  of  that  story. 

It  appears  that  Miss  Anne  C.  Lynch  had  several 
times  asked  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Whitman,  original 
literary  tributes  for  the  St.  Valentine’s  evenings  at  her 
1 16  Waverley  Place  home.  In  response  to  her  appeal, 
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“  I  wish  to  know  if  you  will  not  help  me,”  —  for 
Feb.  14,  1848,  —  Mrs.  Whitman’s  answer  was  a  val¬ 
entine,  —  “To  Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  It  was  preceded  by : 

“  A  Raven  true  as  ever  flapped  his  heavy  wing  against 
the  window  of  the  sick,  and  croaked,  ‘  Despair  — 
Young’s  “  Revenge.” 

And  most  apt  it  was ;  for  Poe  was  then  fairly  winged 
by  his  shattered  nerves,  heart  troubles  and  Mrs.  Shew’s 
prescription  of  matrimony.  Because  he  had  not  failed 
on  social  friendship’s  score  with  her  until  June,  1848, 
and  no  mention  until  that  time  seems  of  record  concern¬ 
ing  this  turning  to  Mrs.  Whitman  in  any  special  way, 
perhaps  he  found  courage  then  to  do  so,  in  the  last 
verse  of  this  1848  “  Valentine,”  which  was: 

“  Then,  Oh  !  Grim  and  Ghastly  Raven  ! 

Wilt  thou  to  my  heart  and  ear 

Be  a  Raven  true  as  ever 

Flapped  his  wings  and  croaked  ‘  Despair  ’  ? 

Not  a  bird  that  roams  the  forest 
Shall  our  lofty  eyrie  share.” 

In  her  letter  of  thanks  Miss  Lynch  wrote:  “The 
verses  are  very  happy.  I  am  greatly  indebted  .  .  . 
Poe  I  have  seen  nothing  of  for  more  than  a  year  past.” 
She  described  her  party,  and  stated  she  hesitated  to 
give  the  verses  for  public  print  because  of  a  “deeply 
rooted  prejudice  against  ”  Poe  which  she  hoped  he 
would  overcome ;  Miss  Lynch  added :  “  I  earnestly 
request  you  not  to  mention  this  because  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Poe,  and  admire  his  genius  as  much  as 
any  one  can.”  Mrs.  Whitman  noted :  “  Mr.  Poe  hav¬ 
ing  lost  favor  with  many  of  the  Literati  was  not,  .  .  . 
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among  the  invited  guests  on  that  evening  as  we  had 
supposed  he  would  have  been."  These  last  words  in¬ 
dicate  her  intention  that  he  should  know  of  her 
“Valentine”;  but  she  did  not  then  know  that  Miss 
Lynch  with  Miss  Fuller  had  demanded  of  Poe  Mrs. 
Osgood’s  letters  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Ellet,  who 
was  then,  by  fair  or  other  means,  in  full  favor  of  the 
“  Literati  ’’  lights.  Yet  her  methods  had  been  un¬ 
veiled,  in  a  measure  by  reason  of  losses,  in  her  lead, 
made  by  Editor  Fuller  of  The  Mirror,  and  Doctors 
English  and  Griswold.  All  this  makes  very  clear 
why  Poe  had  not  been  seen  “for  a  year"  —  during 
his  bereavement,  poverty  and  illness  —  by  Miss  Lynch 
and  some  others  of  the  “  literati  ”  whom  he  served  in 
various  ways.  Miss  Lynch,  however,  sent  Mrs. 
Whitman’s  anonymous  MS.  V alentine  to  Poe  by  Mrs. 
Osgood.  She,  after  its  print,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man:11  “I  see  by  the  Home  Journal  [March  28, 
1848]  your  beautiful  invocation  has  reached  4  The 
Raven’  in  his  eyrie  and  I  suppose,  ere  this,  he  has 
swooped  upon  your  little  dove-cote  in  Providence. 
May  Providence  protect  you  if  he  has!  for  his  croak 
is  the  most  eloquent  imaginable.  He  is  in  truth  ‘  a 
glorious  devil,  with  large  heart  and  brain.’  ...  I 
have  a  terrible  racking  cough  which  is  killing  me  by 
inches,  and  there  are  not  many  inches  left  now.”  It 
was  not  until  May  that  Poe  —  perhaps  realizing  that 
Mrs.  Shew  was  vanishing  from  his  life  —  was  of 
record  as  turning  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  by  a  letter  that 
he  wrote  to  Miss  Anna  Blackwell,  of  England,  but 
spending  the  summer  of  1848  at  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
and  by  her  scholarly  French,  several  early  translations 
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of  George  Sand’s  works  found  themselves  in  English. 
For  some  weeks  of  the  prior  summer,  Miss  Blackwell 
lived  near  Fordham  Cottage,  and  discovered  in  Poe’s 
personality  “a  most  agreeable  and  high-bred  gentle¬ 
man,’’  but  utterly  improvident  and  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.  In  his  letter  to  her  is  an  apology  for 
a  three  weeks’  delayed  answer  to  her  own ;  there  were 
details  as  to  her  work;  an  offer  of  his  services;  in¬ 
quiries  of  how  it  happened  that  she  had  fled  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  or,  he  wrote:  “  is  this  a  Providential  escape?” 
he  added:  “Do  you  know  Mrs.  Whitman?  ...  I 
have  seen  her  but  once;  Anne  Lynch,  .  .  .  told  me  .  .  . 
about  the  romance  of  her  character,  .  .  .  Her  poetry 
is  .  .  .  instinct  with  genius.  Can  you  not  tell  me 
something  about  her  .  .  .  and  keep  my  secret  .  .  . 
let  no  one  know  that  I  have  asked  you  to  do  so  ?  May 
I  trust  vou?  I  can  —  and  will.”  Soon  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  letter  Miss  Blackwell  met  Miss  Maria  J. 
McIntosh  —  then  author  of  “Two  Lives;  or,  to  seem 
and  to  be,”  etc.  —  at  Mrs.  Whitman’s  home,  one 
moonlight  night.  When  their  talk  turned  on  Poe, 
Miss  McIntosh  said  to  Mrs.  Whitman :  “  On  such  a 
night  as  this,  one  month  ago  [May]  I  met  Mr.  Poe 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  home  of  a  gentleman  in  Ford- 
ham  and  his  whole  talk  was  of  you.”  Perhaps  it  was 
inspired  by  her  prior  February  “Valentine.”  It  is  well 
to  recall  that  Miss  McIntosh  was  visiting  Poe’s 
Fordham  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  Osborne,  at  whose  home 
they  first  met.  However,  Miss  McIntosh’s  remark 
wrenched  Poe’s  “  secret,”  also  his  letter,  from  the  easy 
keeping  of  Miss  Blackwell.  The  late  Mr.  J.  PI.  In¬ 
gram  seemed  to  have  been  very  sure  that  this  lady 
11—28 
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had  no  connection  with  the  Poe-Whitman  affair; 
but  the  poet’s  letter  to  Miss  Blackwell,  and  other  items, 
stand  against  this  view.  Several  records  show  that 
Poe’s  first  lines  to  Mrs.  Whitman  dated  about  June 
io,  1848,  some  time  after  her  prior  February  “Val¬ 
entine.”  Mr.  Whitty  believes  Poe  sent  them  to 
Editor  Bayard  Taylor  of  Sartain  s  Union  Magazine , 
with  a  June  15,  1848,  letter  in  which  was:  “I  would 
feel  greatly  indebted  ...  if  you  could  .  .  .  look 
over  the  lines  enclosed  and  let  me  know  whether  they 
will  be  accepted  for  ‘  the  Union,’  —  if  so  what  can  you 
afford  to  pay  for  them  and  when  they  can  appear.” 

These  lines  “To - ”  seem  to  be  Poe’s 

* 

belated  answer  of  November,  1848,  Union  Magazine 
print,  to  Mrs.  Whitman’s  prior  February  “  Valen¬ 
tine.”  Some  of  Poe’s  lines  were : 

“  I  saw  thee  once  —  once  only  —  years  ago  : 

It  was  a  July  midnight;  and  from  out 
A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  thine  own  soul,  soaring, 

There  fell  a  silvery-silken  veil  of  light, 

Upon  the  upturn’d  faces  of  a  thousand 
Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 

Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tip-toe  — 

And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees 
Didst  glide  away.  Only  thine  eyes  remained. 

They  would  not  go  —  they  never  yet  have  gone.” 


Mr.  Whitty  writes :  “  This  was  the  long-ago  Rich¬ 
mond  Rose-garden,  walled  in  from  the  winds,  which 
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could  only  enter  on  ‘  tip-toe,’  and  fall  into  broken 
breezes  upon  the  upturned  faces  of  the  roses  beneath 
the  protecting  lindens  of  Poe’s  time  and  first  love.” 


Mrs.  Mary  Osborne 
Poe’s  Fordham,  New  York,  friend 

From  photograph  of  miniature,  sent  by  owners,  The  Misses  Deborah  B.  and 
Sarah  Martin,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

At  Fordham  Cottage,  July  15,  1848,  Poe  wrote 
Mrs.  Mary  Osborne : 

I  return,  dear  Madam,  the  volumes  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  lend  me,  which  increases  the  respect  and  ad- 
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miration  I  have  long  been  entertaining  for  the  unknown 
author  of  “  Praise  and  Principle.”  .  .  .  May  I  beg  you 
to  make  my  acknowledgments  as  warmly  as  possible, 
to  Miss  McIntosh,  for  sending  the  book  .  .  .  rendered 
doubly  valuable  bv  her  autograph  ?  Will  you  request  for 
me  also,  her  acceptance  of  “  Eureka  ”  ...  ?  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  send  a  duplicate  copy  in  the  hope  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Osborne  will  honor  me  by  receiving  it  as  an  expression 
of  my  sincere  esteem  and  friendship. 

Most  truly  and  respectfully, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

This  letter  seems  to  affirm  Poe's  prior  May  meeting 
with  Miss  McIntosh  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Osborne. 
However,  for  a  time,  Poe’s  Providence  romance 
rested  on  the  writing  of  his  “  garden  enchanted  ”  lines, 
while  he  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  give  his  “  Poetic 
Principle”  Lecture  July  io,  1848;  which  lecture, 
the  late  Mr.  Ingram  noted,  was  “  Female  Poets  of 
America.”  Among  those  chosen  for  special  praise 
were  Mrs.  Osgood  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  although  Poe 
had  then  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  latter. 
During  this  lecture  engagement  Poe  first  met  the 
family  of  Mr.  Charles  Richmond,  of  Lowell,  it  later 
appears,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Locke  and  her  husband 
who,  with  Mrs.  Richmond,  were  relatives  of  Mrs.  Os¬ 
good.  Concerning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Whitty  calls  attention  to  “  Landor’s  Cottage,”  of 
which  he  notes :  “  Poe  left  a  written  statement  that 
this  tale  had  something  of  ‘Annie’  [Mrs.  Richmond] 
in  it.”  With  interlinking  of  facts  and  fancies  “  Lan¬ 
dor’s  Cottage  ”  covers  Poe’s  Fordham  home  and  those 
of  Annie,  at  Westford,  Mass.,  and  at  Lowell.  Of  Mr. 
Richmond  and  “Annie”  is  quoted  from  Poe’s  pen- 
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picture  of  their  Westford  home:  “As  no  bell  was 
discernible,  I  rapped  with  my  stick  against  the  door, 
which  stood  half  open.  Instantly  a  figure  advanced  to 
the  threshold  —  that  of  a  young  woman  about  twenty- 
eight  .  .  .  slender  .  .  .  somewhat  above  the  medium 
height  .  .  .  with  a  certain  modest  decision  of  step  .  .  . 
indescribable;  I  said  to  myself,  'Surely  here  I  have 
found  the  perfection  of  natural  .  .  .  grace.’  The  second 
impression  .  .  .  but  by  far  more  vivid  .  .  .  was  that  of 
enthusiasm.  So  intense  an  expression  of  romance, 
.  .  .  or  of  unworldliness,  as  .  .  .  gleamed  from  her 
deep-set  eyes,  had  never  so  sunk  into  my  heart  of 
hearts  before,  .  .  .  this  peculiar  expression  ...  is 
.  .  .  the  sole  spell,  which  rivets  my  interest  in  woman. 
.  .  .  after  all,  what  man  truly  loves  in  woman  is, 
simply,  her  zoomanhood.  The  eyes  of  ‘Annie’  (1 
heard  some  one  from  the  interior  call  her,  ‘Annie 
darling!’)  were  ‘spiritual  gray’;  her  hair,  a  light 
chestnut :  .  .  .  At  her  most  courteous  of  invitations, 
I  entered — passing  into  a  tolerably  wide  vestibule  .  .  . 
to  my  right  .  .  .  was  a  window  ...  to  the  left,  a 
door  leading  into  the  principal  room ;  .  .  .  opposite  me 
was  an  open  door  ...  to  ...  a  small  study  having  a 
bow-window  to  the  north.  .  .  .  Passing  into  the  parlor, 
I  found  myself  with  Mr.  Landor.  .  .  .  He  was  civil, 
even  cordial  in  his  manner.”  Poe  noted  the  white  in¬ 
grain  carpet  with  its  small,  round  green  figures,  snowy 
white  window-curtains,  French  wall-paper,  “all  of 
great  delicacy”  —  three  exquisite  Julien  lithographs, 
one  a  divinely  beautiful  head,  —  then,  the  creamy- 
white  cane-seated  settee,  rocker  and  chairs,  round 
table  with  books  and  “astral  lamp”;  and  flowers, 
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from  gorgeous  to  delicate,  here  and  there.  All  these 
Poe  dwelt  upon  as  atmospheric  details  of  a  home  that 
eased  his  heart’s  hunger,  and  of  which  he  added : 
“Nothing  could  be  more  rigorously  simple”  than 
“  Landor’s  Cottage,”  as  pictured  by  Poe. 

Mrs.  Richmond's  ten  years  younger  sister  —  later 
Mrs.  Sarah  Heywood  Trumbull 12  — was  just  eighteen 
and  going  to  school  when  Poe  lectured  at  Lowell  in 
July,  1849.  Ih  her  records  of  Poe  and  his  lecture  ap¬ 
peared :  “For  the  longest  time  I  thought  no  one  could 
he  a  poet  unless  he  looked  like  Poe.  I  have  in  mind  a 
figure  somewat  below  medium  height,  .  .  .  but  so  per¬ 
fectly  proportioned,  and  ...  a  noble  head,  so  regally 
carried,  that  ...  he  gave  the  impression  of  command¬ 
ing  stature.  Those  clear,  sad  eyes  seemed  to  look 
from  an  eminence  .  .  .  while  his  conversational  tone 
was  so  low  and  deep  .  .  .  one  could  .  .  .  fancy  it 
borne  .  .  .  from  some  distant  height.  I  saw  him 
first  in  Lowell,  and  heard  him  give  a  lecture  on  Poetry, 
illustrated  by  readings.  .  .  .  Everything  was  rendered 
with  pure  intonation  and  perfect  enuncination,  marked 
attention  being  paid  to  the  rhythm.  ...  I  recall  .  .  . 
the  undulations  of  his  smooth  baritone  voice  as  he 
recited  the  opening  lines  of  Byron’s  ‘  Bride  of 
Abydos,’  — 

*  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime 

.  .  .  I  think  he  made  no  selections  of  a  humorous 
character,  ...  in  his  public  or  parlor  readings.  .  .  . 
Pie  smiled  but  seldom,  and  never  laughed,  .  .  .  His 
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manner  was  quiet  and  grave  .  .  .  later  ...  I  applied 
to  him  the  line  of  Wordsworth's  sonnet  on  Milton : 

‘  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.’ 

I  did  not  hear  the  conversation  at  Mrs.  Richmond’s 
after  the  lecture  when  a  few  persons  came  in  to  meet 
him;  but  .  .  .  my  brother  spoke  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Mr.  Poe’s  demeanor  and  grace  of  conversation, 
saying,  —  ‘I  have  never  seen  it  equalled.’  A  lady  in 
the  company  differed  from  Mr.  Poe,  and  expressed 
her  opinions  very  strongly.  ‘  His  deference  in  listen¬ 
ing  was  perfect,  and  his  replies  were  models  of  re¬ 
spectful  politeness.’  Of  his  great  satirical  power  .  .  . 
If  he  used  the  polished  weapon  in  conversation,  it  was 
so  delicately  and  skilfully  handled  that  only  a  quick 
eye  would  detect  the  gleam.” 

A  letter  dated  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1915, 
obtained  through  Miss  Harriet  Rogers,  North  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.,  from  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Lawrence  —  Mr. 
Richmond’s  niece  —  throws  interesting,  intimate  light 
upon  Poe’s  association  with  her  uncle’s  family.  In 
this  letter  is : 

“I  was  born  the  year  Poe  died — 1849  —  and  was 
eight  or  nine  when  I  went  to  Lowell,  and  at  this  time 
Aunt  Annie  Richmond,  born  in  1820,  was  nearly  thirty: 
we  lived  in  the  same  town,  or  near  it,  ever  afterwards. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Locke  Heywood.  She  was 
a  woman  of  strong  character,  very  determined,  with  a 
vein  of  sentimentality  and  very  enthusiastic  about  every¬ 
thing  that  especially  interested  her.  All  her  life  she  was 
given  to  new  fads.  She  was  very  fond  of  books,  a  most 
interesting  letter-writer  and  owed  something  to  hered¬ 
ity,  although  her  parents  dwelt  on  a  small  farm  in  West- 
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ford.  When  I  went  to  Lowell  she  was  called  ‘  Nancy,’ 
by  her  relatives,  though  it  was  said  that  she  had  some  new 
idea  from  Mr.  Poe  that  ‘  Annie’  seemed  better;  but  from 
the  first  she  captured  my  childish  admiration,  so  I  was 
ready  to  gratify  her  when  she  asked  me  to  try  and  say 


Mrs.  Charles  Richmond,  Lowell,  Mass. 

(Poe’s  “Annie”) 

From  photograph  owned  by  Mrs.  George  P. 

Lawrence,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

‘  Aunt  Annie,’  instead  of  ‘Aunt  Nancy.’  .  .  .  However  her 
relatives  and  friends  finally  learned  to  use  ‘  Annie  ’  when 
addressing  her.  After  her  husband’s  death,  in  1873, 
she  had  the  change  legally  made,  although  in  his  will  it 
reads  ‘  Nancy.’  She  used  to  entertain  the  poet  at  her 
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house  —  which  was  full  of  works  of  art,  pictures,  books, 
etc.  ...  In  those  days  he  was  so  poor ;  and  after  his  death 
she  opened  her  home  to  Mrs.  Clemm  his  mother-in-law. 
Mrs.  Richmond’s  husband  and  daughter  —  alike  in  tem¬ 
perament,  being  very  different  from  hers  —  did  not  sym¬ 
pathize  with  her.  Her  sister  was  like  her;  though  ten 
years  younger  their  intimacy  was  far  beyond  that  of 
sisters  and  was  motherly  with  Mrs.  Richmond.  ...  I 
think  it  was  late  in  1880s  that  Aunt  Sarah  told  me  she 
had  an  offer,  I  think  $300,  for  ‘  The  Bells  ’  MS.  Horri¬ 
fied,  I  said,  ‘You  won’t  sell  it,  will  you?’  She  replied 
quite  defiantly,  — -  ‘  Why  not  ?  I  shall  not  live  much 
longer  and  Carrie  [Mrs.  Richmond’s  daughter]  does  not 
care  for  things  for  which  I  care,  she  says  she  does  not 
want  them.  So  why  not?’  Not  very  long  after,  it  was 
sold  for  —  I  have  an  idea  —  $375-  •  •  •  About  ‘For 
Annie,’  she  did  not  tell  me,  because  my  tendencies  are 
decided  as  to  keeping  things  through  generations.  Aunt 
Annie  was  President,  Vice-president,  and  director  on  all 
sorts  of  issues ;  she  was  driven  to  utilize  her  energies  on 
outside  work  lacking  temperamental  home  sympathy. 
Mr.  Richmond  was  quiet,  fond  of  his  wife,  devoted  to 
making  money,  of  which  she  had  all  she  wanted ;  but  he 
enjoyed  sitting  by  himself  evenings,  reading  his  paper, 
then  going  to  bed.  He  had  an  affectionate  nature,  adored 
his  daughter,  who  had  a  cold  nature ;  but  he  and  Aunt 
Sarah  were  fond  of  each  other.  I  cannot  remember  if 
Aunt  Annie  was  good  looking  in  early  years ;  in  later 
life  she  was  fine  looking,  carried  herself  well ;  possessed 
charm,  but  could  be  bitter  in  denunciation  if  she  felt  her¬ 
self  wronged.  .  .  .  Her  only  grandchild  died  in  1888, 
when  sixteen ;  she  was  broken-hearted  and  said  no  such 
sorrow  had  ever  come  to  her.” 

A  spirit,  kindred  to  Poe’s,  floats  through  the  fore¬ 
going  letter.  It  shows  how  well  “Annie”  understood 
his  passionate  gratitude  in  warm  brotherly  affection, 
and  intense  sympathy  when  finely  moved. 
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In  this  same  spirit  N.  P.  Willis  was  moved  to  re¬ 
view  “Eureka”  in  The  Home  Journal  of  Aug.  12, 
1848. 

The  records  that  note  Poe  going  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  1848,  in  pursuit  of  his  Stylus  venture,  mention 
no  dates  as  to  his  leaving  Lowell  or  Fordham  for  this 
purpose  beyond  that  on  July  16,  1848,  he  went  to 
Richmond  on  a  lecture  tour. 

Through  Secretary  Ernest  Spofford,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Society,  come  reminiscences  of  Poe 
by  Mr.  Henry  Graham  Ashmead  of  419  E.  Broad 
Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania : 

“  My  recollections  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  those  of  a 
child  of  about  eleven  years,  and  confined  to  one  occasion. 
At  that  time  John  Sartain,  the  famous  magazine  engraver, 
and  Wm.  H.  Slonaker  were  personal  friends  and  clients 
of  my  father  and  frequent  visitors  at  our  home.  Both 
knew  of  my  fondness  for  prints  and  the  care  with  which 
I  handled  them ;  hence  I  was  permitted  to  visit  the  maga¬ 
zine  printing  office  and  inspect,  at  will,  folios  of  fine, 
imported  steel  prints  from  which  selections  were  made 
from  time  to  time  for  magazine  reproduction.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  when  noon  hour  arrived,  a  gentleman 
of  distinguished  bearing  but  somewhat  seedily  attired, 
who  had  been  talking  with  Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  ap¬ 
proached  me  and  noticing  the  print  I  held  in  my  hand 
delightfully  explained  its  story.  I  thanked  him  and  told 
him  I  must  be  going.  He  asked  me  where  I  lived ;  when 
I  told  him,  he  replied,  ‘  I  am  going  that  way  and  will 
walk  with  you,  my  lad.’  Together  we  walked  up  Chest¬ 
nut  St.  to  Sixth,  then  to  Walnut,  where  we  stopped  a 
moment.  I  was  charmed  by  the  stranger’s  delightful  con¬ 
versation  and  flattered,  as  a  child  would  be,  by  his 
considerate  attention.  There  we  shook  hands  and  parted, 
for  I  lived  on  Walnut  St.  opposite  Washington  Sq.,  on 
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the  site  of  the  present  Curtis  Publishing  Building.  That 
afternoon  a  lady,  calling  on  my  mother,  chanced  to  re¬ 
mark  she  had  seen  me  talking  with  a  person  evidently 
in  needy  circumstances  from  his  attire.  Mother  inquired 
who  I  had  been  with ;  I  could  give  no  information,  but 
that  I  had  met  him  in  the  magazine  office  and  his  con¬ 
versation  had  been  exceedingly  interesting,  and  Mr. 
Sartain  could  tell  who  he  was.  That  very  evening  Mr. 
Sartain  called  and  Mother  asked  him  who  the  stranger 
was,  and  she  was  told  that  he  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  conceded  to  be  the  most  original 
of  American  poets  and  declared  by  the  majority  of  Euro¬ 
pean  critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  American  writers.” 

With  this  attractive  Philadelphia  incident  inter¬ 
linking  New  York  and  Richmond,  July,  1848,  Mr. 
Whitty  writes  that  no  press  notice  of  Poe’s  arrival  at, 
visit  in,  or  departure  from  Richmond,  Va.,  could  be 
found  :  and  he  there  “  gave  way  to  ‘  temptations  held 
out  by  the  spirit  of  Southern  conviviality.’  ”  And 
equally  probable  is,  that  the  double  demon  of  heart 
and  nervous  depression  trouble  was  then  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit  of  its  unwitting  victim.  Poe’s  condition  rendered 
him  physically  unable  to  withstand  any  such  tax,  or 
such  as  the  good-fellowship  of  the  press  imposes  in 
any  day.  To  ignore  it,  in  those  days,  meant  “eccen¬ 
tricity,”  and  isolation ;  to  accept  it  meant,  for  Poe, 
the  dissolution  of  bis  personality  and  purposes.  On 
these  scores  Mr.  Whitty  mentions  a  call  of  this  time 
Poe  made  on  the  sweetheart  of  his  childhood,  Miss 
Catherine  Poitiaux,  who  was  therefore  not  at  home 
to  him;  also  that  his  visit  to  his  sister  Rosalie  and  the 
Mackenzie  family  was  brief;  and  that  most  of  his  time 
was  spent  amongst  press-men  of  Richmond.  In  i860, 
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Mr.  Thos.  Dimmock,  of  St.  Louis,  was  told  by  Editor 
John  R.  Thompson  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messen¬ 
ger  that,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  when  he  went  home 
to  lunch  one  day,  his  mother  said  a  stranger  had  called 


John  Reuben  Thompson  (1823-1873) 

From  print  of  etching  (by  Ritchie),  in  early  life 

and  left  a  message,  that  for  a  week  a  man,  calling  him¬ 
self  Poe,  had  been  several  days  at  a  tavern  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  city ;  and  his  friends,  if  he  had  any,  ought 
to  look  after  him.  Mr.  Thompson  took  a  carriage  and 
spent  the  afternoon  in  vain  search,  but  left  his  card 
with  Jacob  Mull- — this  Rockett’s  section  tavern- 
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keeper  —  and  told  him  to  give  it  to  Poe.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  some  ten  days  later,  a  man  whom  he  had  never 
seen  entered  the  office,  asked  if  he  was  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  then  said,  “  My  name  is  Poe.”  Having  thus 
met  him,  Mr.  1  hompson  looked  with  keen  interest  at 
his  caller,  of  whom  was  noted:  “  He  was  unmistakably 
a  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement  with  inde¬ 
scribable  marks  of  genius  in  his  face  of  marble  white¬ 
ness.  He  was  dressed  with  perfect  neatness;  but  one 
could  see  signs  of  poverty  in  the  well-worn  clothes, 
though  his  manner  gave  no  consciousness  of  the  fact.” 
R  either  alluded  to  Rockett's  incident,  but  Poe  asked 
leave  to  have  his  letters  directed  to  Mr.  Thompson’s 
box.  This  favor  was  granted,  also  the  use  of  a  desk 
in  his  office,  as  he  was  told  by  Poe  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
works.  Mr.  Thompson  added  the  offer  of  a  sleeping- 
room,  next  to  his  own,  hoping  thereby  to  control  Poe’s 
welfare.  Sometime  prior  to  Mr.  White’s  attack  of 
illness  at  the  Astor  House,  New'  York,  January,  1843, 
he  moved  his  Richmond,  Literary  Messenger  office 
from  14th  and  Main  Streets  to  the  Museum  Build¬ 
ing,  southeast  corner  Capitol  Square  and  Franklin 
Streets,  then  owned  by  the  state.  It  was  a  large  struc¬ 
ture  of  two  stories  and  a  cellar.  Each  floor  had  two 
long  rectangular  rooms,  with  smaller  ones  in  front. 
The  second  floor  was  reached  by  an  exterior  stairway 
on  Franklin  Street.  The  Richmond  Whig  —  edited  by 
John  H.  Pleasants  and  A.  H.  Moseby  —  had  all  the 
first  floor  and  one  long  room,  for  printing;  on  the 
second,  Southern  Literary  Messenger  had  the  other 
long  room,  for  mailing  and  storing,  also  the  two 
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smaller  front  rooms :  one  for  hand  press ;  and  the 
other,  for  the  editor  and  proprietor,  had  in  it  only 
tables,  wooden  chairs,  small  desk  with  pigeon-holes  — 
probably  Poe’s,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Whitty  —  and  a 
small  iron  safe.  This  room  opened  into  the  other 
two,  and  was  where  Poe  spent  much  time  when  at 
Richmond  during  both  summers  of  1848  and  1849. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  White,  at  times,  had  troubles 
with  others  than  Poe;13  for  the  expert  who  worked 
the  special  lever  press  at  times  gave  his  employers 
“  terrible  scares,”  but  “  kindness  and  expediency  pre¬ 
vented  his  dismissal.”  Mr.  White’s  Messenger  career 
began  in  August,  1834,  and  ended  that  month  of  1843, 
when  Editor  Benjamin  Blake  Minor  gave  his  first 
issue,  Aug.  5,  1843. 

Editor  J.  R.  Thompson — from  1848  —  mentioned 
Poe  as  an  “  irregular  drinker,”  in  “  the  desire  for 
stimulants  seeming  to  seize  him  like  an  attack  of  mad¬ 
ness  which  he  was  powerless  to  resist.”  After  a  month 
of  total  abstinence,  he  would  be  “off”  for  a  week  — 
then  “  some  morning  he  would  take  his  seat  at  his 
desk  without  a  word  about  his  absence  and  no  indica¬ 
tion  in  his  appearance  of  what  he  had  been  doing.”  He 
probably  —  most  of  the  time  —  did  not  know.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  when  found  by  Thompson,  —  “  in  the  Al¬ 
hambra  saloon,  on  a  marble  table  declaiming  ‘  Eureka  ’ 
to  a  motley  crowd.”  Mr.  Thompson  definitely  stated, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  “Drink  .  .  .  was  Poe’s  only  form  of 
dissipation.  His  tastes  in  everything  else  were  natur¬ 
ally  refined.  I  never  heard  him  use  a  word  which 
could  not  have  been  spoken  with  propriety  in  the 
presence  of  ladies;  he  had  the  strongest  dislike  for 
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every  sort  of  slang,  spoken  or  written.  As  a  con¬ 
vener  I  have  never  heard  his  equal  except  Macaulay. 
Poe's  conversation  was  like  a  soliloquy;  he  never 
seemed  aware  of  a  listener,  or  to  need  one.  Usually 
he  was  very  reticent.  I  never  heard  him  laugh  and  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  him  smile.  He  was  very  careful, 
methodical  in  his  writing  for  the  press,  using  old- 
fashioned  letter-paper  cut  into  strips  of  equal  size; 
when  filled  —  it  was  rolled  up,  never  folded.  His 
penmanship  was  beautifully  clear  and  distinct.”  Mr. 
Thompson  gave  to  Mr.  Dimmock  one  of  Poe’s  MS. 
“  Marginalia  ”  slips  which  began  with,  —  “  One  of 
the  truest  poets  is  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,”  and 
ended  with  a  quotation  from  Lowell.  The  foregoing 
i860  account  that,  at  forty-five,  Editor  J.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  gave  of  Poe  proves  that  comments  on  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  letter  written  eleven  years  earlier  to  E.  H.  N. 
Patterson,  Oquawka,  Ill.,  are  in  order.  This  letter 
noted  Poe  as  unstrung  by  stimulants  “for  two  weeks” 
in  the  lower  section  of  the  city,  but  the  “day  follow¬ 
ing”  Poe  had  called  on  its  writer.  Thompson’s  i860 
record  was  “three  weeks.”  Mr.  Whitty  states,  —  “it 
took  Poe  many  days  to  recover  from  excesses,  and  if 
‘  able  to  call  on  ’  Thompson  ‘  the  next  day  ’  this  would 
indicate  the  indulgence  had  been  moderate.”  This 
fact  seemed  verified  to -Mr.  Whitty  by  the  late  Chas. 
M.  Wallace,  Richmond  historian,  who  had  seen  Poe 
several  times  during  this  1848  summer,  knew  he  was 
drinking,  but  never  saw  him  “  unable  to  take  care  of 
himself.”  In  Mrs.  Whitman’s  own  copy  of  “  Edgar 
A.  Poe  and  His  Critics,”  first,  i860  edition,  owned  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  he  wrote  on  its  first  blank  page:  “The 
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first  time  I  saw  Poe  he  was  in  ‘  Our  Home,’  a  restau¬ 
rant  kept  by  Charlie  Thompson,  with  a  chum — one 
Billy  Anderson  —  then  a  large  grocer.  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  poet  by  Mr.  D.  Hammersley,  subse¬ 
quently  one  of  the  proprietors  and  beginners  of  ‘  The 
Dispatch  ’  newspaper.  Poe  shook  hands  with  me, 
saying,  —  ‘  How  de  do,  Mr.  Wallace,’  then  turned  to 
drink  with  his  friends.  His  language  in  his  cups  was 
not  elegant.  This  interview  occurred  about  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  ‘  Eureka,’  for  I  was  told  the 
poet  spoke  of  it  as  his  greatest  work.  It  was  to  be  a 
key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world.  Had  I 
not  been  so  diffident  I  should  have  spoken  to  Poe  of 
his  .  .  .  swimming  ‘  from  Mayo’s  Bridge  to  War¬ 
wick,  seven  miles.’  I  had  done  the  same,  but  was  too 
shy  to  make  it  known.  Poe  possessed  an  intellect  of 
the  first  order.”  Sept.  18,  1875,  Mr.  Whitty's  noting 
of  this  incident  is,  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  summoned 
from  his  bed,  late  one  night,  by  an  editor  friend, 
who  took  him  to  meet  Poe  —  then  famous  —  at  a  near 
resort  and  hear  him  recite  “  Eureka  ”  before  a  few 
chosen  Richmond  Bohemians.  Poe  was  among  them, 
discussing  current  affairs,  “His  manner  was  nerv¬ 
ous  and  countenance  flushed,”  but  “  he  was  not  intoxi¬ 
cated.”  Poe  “bowed  with  dignity  when  introduced, 
and  by  request  soon  began  his  interesting  discourse, 
lasting  an  hour.”  Concerning  Poe’s  1848  summer  visit 
to  Richmond  Mr.  Whitty  notes  an  Oct.  17th  letter  of 
Editor  John  R.  Thompson  to  P.  P.  Cooke,  which 
stated  that  Poe  was  not  then  in  Richmond  but  had 
been  for  “three  weeks  horribly  drunk,”  discours- 
ing  “  Eureka  ”  to  “  Bar-Room  ”  audiences ;  that  his 
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friends  failed  to  set  him  straight  for  work  and  finally 
had  “  to  reship  him  to  New  York.”  Thompson  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  was  anxious  for  Poe  to  write  something 
“  for  print,  but  his  ‘lucid  intervals’  were  so  brief  and 
infrequent  it  was  quite  impossible.”  The  “  Rationale 
of  Verse”  Thompson  took  more  “as  charity”;  for 
though  “  exhibiting  great  acquaintance  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,”  it  was  “too  bizarre  and  too  technical”  for  gen¬ 
eral  readers.  Thompson's  letter  concluded  with,  “Poe 
is  a  singular  fellow.”  On  this  letter  Mr.  Whitty’s 
comments  14  are :  “  It  is  not  thought  that  Thompson 
saw  much  of  Poe  on  this  visit,  so  this  information 
about  him  must  have  been  second  hand,”  and  Mr. 
Whitty  definitely  adds,  that  Poe  was  sober  enough, 
at  this  time,  to  write  many  columns  of  MS.,  some 
given  away  by  Thompson  —  one,  “a  work  of  manual 
art,”  being  still  in  Richmond ;  besides  his  “  Rationale 
of  Verse,”  a  review  of  Mrs.  Lewis’  poems  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1848,  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  also  a  last 
“  Literati  ”  paper  on  her  that  was  sent  to  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Review.  Truly  Poe  was  “  a  singular  fellow,” 
according  to  Thompson,  to  have  written  so  much 
and  so  well  when  “  horribly  drunk  ”  for  those  “  three 
weeks,”  and  needed  time  for  his  recovery  during  this 
Richmond  visit.  It  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  these  known  Poe  MSS.  betrays  an  unsteady 
head,  or  handwriting! 

The  following  mention  of  Mrs.  Osgood  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  Poe  was  in  personal  association  with  her¬ 
self  and  family  at  this  time. 

Mrs  Whitman’s  February,  1848,  Valentine,  “To 
Edgar  Allan  Poe”  —  after  he  read  it  in  the  March 
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28th  Home  Journal ,  or  MS.  sent  to  him  by  Miss 
Lynch  through  Mrs.  Osgood  —  was  answered  by  Poe 
tearing  out  of  his  printed  poems  the  one  “To  Helen,” 
written  years  prior  to  Mrs.  Stanard,  and  underscor¬ 
ing  these  words : 

“  On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam  ” 

In  seeming  warning  he  sent  this  poem,  with  no  name, 
to  Mrs.  Whitman.  June  10,  1848,  Poe  wrote  his  lines: 

“  I  saw  thee  once  —  once  only  —  years  ago :  ” 

and  sent  them  to  Sartain’s  Union  Magazine.  They 
did  not  appear  until  its  November  issue.  They  may 
have  been  sent,  in  manuscript  form,  to  Mrs.  Whitman, 
prior  to  November.  Miss  Caroline  Ticknor  states  that 
Mrs.  Whitman’s  August  answer  to  Poe’s  verses,  in¬ 
cluding  “  To  Helen,”  15  torn  from  his  poems,  was  a 
refrain  from  those  lines  with  emphasis  on  the  words 
“  Beauty  which  is  hope,”  and  seems,  from  a  mature 
woman,  encouragement  at  least.  Some  lines  were: 

“  A  low  bewildering  melodv 
Is  murmuring  in  my  ear 
Tones  such  as  in  the  twilight  wood 
The  aspen  thrills  to  hear 

And  gazing  on  night’s  starry  cope, 

I  dwell  with  “  Beauty  which  is  Hope.” 

Poe  stated  that  these  verses  reached  him  September 
10th,  1848,  at  Richmond,  but  “Mrs.  Whitman  noted, 
‘  It  was  earlier,  16  writes  Mr.  Whitty  very  definitely. 
“And  the  records  show  Poe’s  friends  and  foes  kept 
themselves  up  to  date  in  all  that  touched  his  person- 
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ality,  inclusive  of  his  love  affairs.”  Although  they 
had  not  yet  met,  it  appears  that  the  Poe-Whitman 
romance  was  talked  of  in  literary  and  press  circles  and 
perchance  mentioned  by  them  both.  However,  Mr. 


John  M.  Daniel,  Esq.,  Editor  of  Richmond  Examiner 
(“Fire-eating  Daniel,  who  was  a  ‘dead  shot’”) 

From  print  sent  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 

Whitty  notes  that  among  those  Poe  met  that  summer 
of  1848,  in  Richmond,  was  Editor  John  M.  Daniel,  of 
the  Examiner,  and  United  States  Minister  to  Turin 
in  i860;  and  from  the  first,  that  this  acquaintance 
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had  been  far  from  free  and  easy.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Daniel  knew  Mrs.  Whitman’s  family,  and  hearing  of 
her  1848  Poe  “  Valentine  ”  and  what  followed  it,  made 
disparaging  remarks  concerning  both  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  and  of  these  remarks  the  poet  was  promptly  ad¬ 
vised.  This  incident,  with  a  small  money  difference 
between  them,  exasperated  Poe  into  challenge  action, 
that  he  sent  Editor  Daniel  to  duel  issue.  From  several 
records,  and  essentially  Mr.  Whitty’s  graphic  account 
of  this  episode,  it  comes  that  Poe  spent  this  1848  Rich¬ 
mond  summer  mostly  in  company  of  press-writers 
and  about  their  resorts.  During  much  of  this  time, 
Poe  and  Editor  Hugh  Pleasants,  of  the  Whig,  kept 
“  bachelor’s  hall,”  in  the  old  stucco  house  still  standing 
on  Clay  Street,  between  9th  and  10th  streets.  And 
there  it  was,  with  other  knights  of  the  quill,  that  Poe 
met  “  fire-eating  ”  Editor  John  M.  Daniel  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Examiner.  They  did  not  agree  on  literary 
scores,  and  prior-mentioned  small-money  item  tight¬ 
ened  their  tangle,  when  Daniel  touched  on  Poe’s  in¬ 
tentions  as  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  —  and  to  a  duel  issue. 
Mr.  Whitty  states  that  Judge  Robert  W.  Plughes, 
who  wrote  for  the  Examiner  and  knew  Poe  personally, 
well  remembered  this  duel  affair,  and  told  the  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  poet’s  press-men  friends  did  not  regard 
the  matter  as  serious,  but  advised  him  that  Daniel  was 
“  a  dead  shot.”  Poe’s  challenge,  written  on  press- 
head  paper,  was  taken  to  Daniel  in  his  official  “  Lion’s 
den,”  where  he  received  it  lightly.  It  was  arranged 
that  Poe  was  to  call  at  Daniel’s  office,  as  he  would  not 
meet  him  in  the  usual  way  but  preferred  to  adjust 
affairs  there  and  alone.  When  Poe  entered  and  saw 
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Daniel,  the  former  drew  himself  up  and  haughtily 
demanded  why  he  had  been  sent  for.  Daniel  was 
seated  near  a  table  on  which  were  two  very  large  old- 
fashioned  pistols  which  Poe,  on  the  alert,  soon  saw. 
Daniel  quietly  and  coolly  asked  Poe  to  be  seated  and 
told  him  he  did  not  care  to  have  the  matter  get  to  the 
police,  and  suggested  they  settle  the  dispute  between 
them  then  and  there.  They  were  alone,  the  room  was 
large,  and  he  pointed  to  the  pistols  ready  for  use. 
This  strange  request  was  tinged  with  something  of 
the  grotesque  and  Poe  began  to  sober  up.  He  asked 
some  questions  about  their  difficulty  and  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  matters  were  exaggerated.  Then  Poe  told 
Daniel  of  the  challenge  Edward  Coale  Pinckney  sent 
John  Neal  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  and  how  the  young 
Maryland  poet  walked  for  a  week  before  Neal’s  office 
to  meet  him.  As  Daniel  was  interested,  Poe  said  he 
hoped  his  listener  would  not  turn  their  affair  into  ridi¬ 
cule  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Examiner  as  did  Neal 
in  his  Journal.  Mutual  friends  not  far  away,  secure 
in  their  belief  bloodshed  was  not  in  order,  “  then  broke 
in  upon  the  scene.  Differences  were  adjusted  in  a 
friendly  way  and  Daniel  asked  Poe  to  finish  his  story 
of  Pinckney,  which  ended  by  the  recitation  of  his  lines, 
‘  A  Health,’  as  Poe  only  could  give  them,  — 

‘  I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone,’  ”  etc. 

Mr.  Whitty  concludes:  “After  this,  they  all  re¬ 
paired  to  a  near-by  popular  resort,  where  there  were 
more  healths.”  With  clear  logic  Mr.  Whitty  insists 
Poe  referred  to  this  incident  when  writing  Oct  I, 
1848,  to  Mrs.  Whitman  that  he  was  “about  to  enter 
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upon  a  course"  that  would  have  borne  him  far  from 
her.  These  words  are  ascribed  by  others  than  Mr. 
Whitty  to  an  alleged  intention  of  Poe  to  marry  Mrs. 
Shelton,  whose  record  is,  that  she  did  not  see  the  poet 
this  1848  summer,  during  which  he  had  little  to  do 
with  social  Richmond,  then  claiming  Mrs.  Shelton’s 
absence.  Yet  then  and  there  Poe  met  with  much  of 
nerve  wreckage  by  stimulants.  However,  he  and 
Editor  Daniel  became  close  comrades,  despite  the  latter 
bringing  to  print  an  item  of  unkind  reference  to  any 
engagement  of  Poe  and  Mrs.  Whitman.  To  her 
Daniel  wrote  so  pleasingly  of  Poe  after  his  death,  that 
this  letter  is  quoted  in  her  “  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  His 
Critics."  There  it  stands  in  curious  contrast  to  the 
poet’s  life-sketch  so  harshly  given  after  his  death  —  in 
Southern  Literary  Messenger — by  Mr.  Daniel.  In  his 
letter  to  Mrs.  Whitman  appeared  of  Poe:  “His  con¬ 
versation  was  the  very  best  we  have  ever  listened  to. 

.  .  .  On  literary  subjects  it  was  the  essence  of  correct 
and  profound  criticism  divested  of  all  formal  pedan¬ 
tries,  .  .  .  the  kernel,  clear  of  the  shell,  ...  if  he  spoke 
of  individuals,  his  ideas  ran  upon  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities.”  Concerning  Poe,  as  a  critic,  Mrs. 
Whitman  wrote  :  “His  critiques  were  read  with  avidity; 
not  that  he  convinced  the  judgment,  but  that  people 
felt  their  ability  and  their  courage.  Right  or  wrong, 
he  was  terribly  in  earnest.  Like  De  Quincey,  he  never 
supposed  anything:  he  always  knew”  From  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Nov.  9,  1849,  letter,  of  prior  mention,  Poe,  in 
the  summer  of  1848,  fled  the  Rockett’s  pursuit  of  him¬ 
self —  made  by  Thompson  —  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie’s 
country  home,  by  walking  the  three  miles  distance. 
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There  he  was  properly  cared  for,  until  able  to  call  with 
her  son  on  Mr.  Thompson.  Yet  not  —  “  the  next  day.” 
But  the  kindly  meaning  editor  stated  of  Poe:  “From 
that  time  until  his  death  we  were  much  together,  and 
in  constant  correspondence.”  Elsewhere  Thompson 
stated :  “  It  was  not  until  within  two  years  of  his 
death  I  met  Mr.  Poe,  but  often  during  that  time. 
When  in  Richmond,  he  made  the  office  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger  a  place  of  frequent  resort.  His  conversation 
was  always  attractive,  and  at  times  very  brilliant. 
Among  modern  authors  his  favorite  was  Tennyson;  he 
delighted  to  recite  from  ‘  The  Princess  ’  the  song 
4  Tears,  idle  tears  — and  a  fragment  of  which, 

‘ .  .  .  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square,’ 

he  pronounced  ‘  unsurpassed  by  any  image  in  writing.’  ” 
Among  other  rare  Poeana,  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty  owns 
“  Van  Park’s  Defense  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,”  written  at 
the  “  solicitation  of  Rosalie  Poe.  The  writer  was 
present  at  the  Mackenzie  home  in  Richmond  during 
Poe’s  1848  visit  and  heard  the  poet  make  recitations 
there.  If  Poe  had  shown  traces  of  dissipation  Van 
Park  would  hardly  have  printed  this  strong  defense; 
nor  is  it  likely  Poe  would  then  have  been  reciting  to 
the  admiration  of  his  numerous  friends  under  such 
condition  as  J.  R.  Thompson’s  letter  indicated.  Van 
Park  was  a  vigorous  writer  on  religious  subjects  and 
well  known  about  Philadelphia  .  .  .  his  arraignment 
of  Griswold  is  scathing.  Van  Park’s  defense  is  one  of 
the  rarest  Poe  items :  only  two  copies  are  known,  of 
which  mine  is  one,”  writes  Mr.  Whitty. 
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The  late  Colonel  John  H.  Montague,  of  118  E. 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  gave  an  account  of  one 
unique  experience  with  Poe  this  Richmond  summer.  Of 
this  episode  was  noted :  “  My  recollections  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  —  ten  or  twelve  years  my  senior  —  are 
limited  to  three  or  four  interviews.  Mr.  Hugh  Pleas¬ 
ants —  editor  of  The  Whig  —  and  Poe  kept  ‘bachelor 
hall  ’  in  the  stuccoed  house  standing  on  Clay  St.,  bet. 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Sts.  ...  I  recall  one  occasion;  they 
had  entertained  friends  at  dinner,  and  in  those  days 
libations  were  copious.  Happening  to  be  passing  the 
house  about  night-fall,  and  hearing  a  great  noise  from 
within,  I  went  through  the  first  entrance,  and  as  the 
sounds  came  from  above,  I  started  up  the  stairway. 
I  had  not  gone  many  steps  before  I  saw  Poe  standing 
at  the  top  landing,  half-dressed,  and  with  a  gun  in  his 
hands  which  he  was  leveling  at  me.  I  was  almost 
paralyzed  with  apprehension,  but  dared  not  turn  and 
run  back.  Being  very  young  and  active,  I  dived  under 
the  gun  and  embracing  him  said :  ‘  Mr.  Poe,  can 
you  give  me  a  drink  ?  ’  The  question  and  my  expres¬ 
sion  touched  his  heart,  and  he  replied :  ‘  Certainly, 
my  boy,  come  in  ;  we  are  glad  to  see  you.’  On  another 
occasion  my  old  school-mate  John  R.  Thompson,  the 
poet,  suggested  a  call  on  Mr.  Poe  —  then  a  well-known 
contributor  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  He 
invited  us  in  with  politeness,  and  for  a  time  his  con¬ 
versation  was  most  brilliant  and  interesting.  After  a 
while  he  lapsed  into  a  wild,  unearthly  and  wonderful 
rhapsody,  while  his  great  eyes  glared,  scintillated,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  talking  more  to  a  peopled  atmosphere 
than  to  a  brace  of  youngsters.  .  .  .  Since  that  time,  be- 
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coming  a  little  more  familiar  with  German  literature, 
I  have  recognized  the  names  of  the  spirits  of  the  air 


Stucco  House  on  Clay  St.,  Between  8th  and  qth  Streets 
Where  Poe  and  Editor  Hugh  Pleasants  kept  bachelor  hall  in  1848 
Inset:  Colonel  John  M.  Montague 
Prom  an  old  print 

evoked  by  Mr.  Poe  in  his  enthusiasm.  [Possibly  “Eu¬ 
reka"’  connections  with  Alexander  von  Humboldt's 
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“  Cosmos.”  However,  this  incident  seems  definite 
proof  as  to  Poe’s  familiarity  with  German  literature 
and  that  tongue,  both  challenged  by  Charles  F.  Briggs 
as  to  Poe  in,  “He  knew  not  one  word  of  German.”] 
Hugh  Pleasants  said :  ‘  Poe  was  a  splendid  fellow, 
but  was  over-stocked  with  the  divine  afflatus.’  ”  From 
about  July  16th,  when  Poe  left  New  York,  until 
his  return  near  September  io,  1848,  covered  about 
eight  weeks.  Allowing  days  of  to  and  fro  transit 
then  required;  those  of  energetic  work,  of  “many 
columns,”  in  “Rationale  of  Verse”;  the  article  on 
“  Manual  Art  ” ;  long  press  reviews  of  Mrs.  Lewis’ 
poems ;  his  own  revisions,  letters,  etc.  —  the  “  three 
weeks  horribly  drunk  ”  then  credited  to  him,  and 
from  which  attacks  “  it  took  Poe  days  to  recover,” 
—  all  these  demands  on  those  “eight  weeks”  of 
his  1848  Richmond  visit  makes  the  statement  of 
“  three  weeks  horribly  drunk  ”  stand  on  the  very  un¬ 
certain  feet  of  “  hearsay  information  ”  as  given  by 
Editor  John  R.  Thompson’s  October  17,  1848,  letter 
to  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke.  This  is  Mr.  Whitty’s  very 
definite,  logical  conclusion,  and  that  such  an  excess 
was  improbable  to  the  extent  of  the  need  for  Poe’s 
friends  to  “reship  him  to  New  York,”  as  was  written 
by  Thompson. 

It  is  said  that  prior  to  Poe’s  July  departure  from 
New  York  for  Richmond,  he,  over  the  name  of  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  T.  Grey  and  in  a  handwriting  unlike  “his 
own,  sent  a  letter  quest  to  Mrs.  Whitman  for  her  au¬ 
tograph.  But  Poe’s  note  was  dated  “New  York  — 
Sept.  8,  ’48,”  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  It  read : 
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Dear  Madam,  —  Being  engaged  in  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  autographs  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
authors,  I  am,  of  course,  anxious  to  procure  your  own, 
and  if  you  would  so  far  honor  me  as  to  reply,  however 
briefly  to  this  note,  I  would  take  it  as  a  very  great 
favor. 

Res’y  yr.  mo.  ob.  st, 

Edward  S.  T.  Grey. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 

Mrs.  Whitman  stated  that  the  next  move  in  her  Poe 
romance  was  made  by  herself,  in  her  —  prior  men¬ 
tioned —  August  lines  emphazing  “Beauty  which 
is  Hope,” 17  which  were  noted  by  Poe  as  having 
reached  him,  at  Richmond,  “  earlier  ”  than  “  Sept, 
ioth,”  was  her  record.  These  lines  strongly  indicate 
that  Poe  was  thus  induced  to  “reship”  himself  to 
New  York,  and  probably  reached  that  city  about  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1848,  which  dated  that  cautious  Edward 
S.  T.  Grey  request  for  Mrs.  Whitman’s  autograph. 

Whatever  of  this  romantic  episode,  Poe  kept  strenu¬ 
ously  in  mind  his  dream  magazine;  and  no  doubt  in  its 
behalf  had  made  —  through  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Locke 
and  Airs.  Richmond  —  plans  to  lecture  on  “  The  Po¬ 
etic  Principle  ”  that  autumn  both  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  in  the  Lyceum,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Whitty 
states18  that  the  Richmond  Whig,  August  ij,  1849, 
noted  Poe’s  Providence  lecture  as  one  of  a  course 
delivered  at  the  Franklin  Lyceum  last  fall.  The 
course  was  opened  by  Daniel  Webster,  and  started  by 
Rufus  Choate,  Theodore  Parker,  Alonzo  Potter 
(Pushop  of  Pennsylvania),  Louis  Agassiz,  the  French 
savant,  and  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  appears  that  Poe’s 
audience,  of  more  than  “1600  persons,”  was  “the 
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largest  of  the  season.”  In  this  connection  seems  to 
follow  the  next  definite  step  of  his  pending  romance. 
Of  the  five  or  more  personal  visits  Poe  paid  to  Mrs. 
Whitman,  the  first  was  made  September  21,  1848, 19 
when  he  presented  to  her  the  letter  of  introduction 
written  by  their  mutual  friend  Miss  M.  J.  McIntosh, 
at  “New  York,  Sept.  15th,  ’48”;  and  in  it  was: 
“  This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
Poe.  He  is  already  so  well  known  to  you  that  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  announcement  of  his  name  would 
be  an  impertinence  from  me.  I  feel  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Poe  for  permitting  me  thus  to  associate  myself 
with  an  incident  so  agreeable  to  both  of  you,  as  I  feel 
persuaded  your  first  meeting  will  prove.” 

The  late  Professor  James  A.  Harrison  was  right, 
only  to  a  degree,  in  this  “  new  canto  in  the  elegy  of  his 
[Poe]  restless  existence,  accentuated  in  every  stanza 
by  pitiful  and  desperate  episodes  due  to  broken  resolu¬ 
tions.”  But  “broken”  mostly  by  the  results  of  a 
heritage  of  shattered  nerves  cansing  “broken”  health, 
and  heart  troubles  far  more  serious  than  that  suffered 
by  Mrs.  Whitman.  And  she  made  no  secret  of  easing 
her  heart  “  trouble  by  ether,”  just  as  Poe  turned  to 
stimulants  for  the  same  purpose  —  unconsciousness  — 
relief  from  his  congestion  depression.  Science  asserts 
that  it  is  beyond  mortal  powel*  for  those  under  like 
sway  of  Poe’s  disintegration  of  nerve  forces  not  to 
seek  what  they  believe  to  be  relief.  Mrs.  Whitman 
was  forty-five  years  of  age,  Poe  was  thirty-nine.  Of 
her  mature  knowledge,  as  to  these  sad,  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  of  Poe,  given  by  Miss  Lynch  and  eager,  ready 
others,  also  of  the  facts  that  she  was  not  unwilling  to 
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appear  in  her  own  public  print  and  open  social  con¬ 
nections  with  the  poet,  there  are  various  instances  of 
record.  In  a  September,  1848,  note  from  Miss  Black- 
well20  was: 

I  regret  ...  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  &  Mr.  Poe  this  morning,  especially  as  I  am  .  .  . 
so  far  from  well,  that  I  do  not  think  ...  I  can  avail 
myself  of  yr  kind  invitation  for  this  evening. 

With  Compts  to  Mr.  Poe  I  am  yours  truly, 

Anna. 

On  page  393  of  “  Poe:  A  Bibliographic  Study,”  by 
John  W.  Roberton,  M.D.,  it  appears  that  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Barney,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Whitman,  was 
also  invited  to  meet  Poe,  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
Providence,  R.  I.  Concerning  a  curious  incident  of 
this  occasion  Mrs.  Barney  wrote:  “On  one  of  [Poe’s] 
his  visits  to  Providence,  Mrs.  Whitman  invited  a 
number  of  literary  people  to  her  home  that  they  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Poe  and  listening  to 
his  wonderful  converse.  The  guests  were  assembled 
—  all  distinguished  people.  .  .  .  Poe  and  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man  sat  across  the  room  from  each  other.  They 
were  theorizing  on  the  poetic  principle.  .  .  .  All  were 
drawn  toward  Poe,  whose  eyes  were  gleaming  and 
whose  utterance  was  most  eloquent.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Mrs.  Whitman.  After  another  time  Poe 
stopped  talking,  keeping  his  eyes  on  Helen.  Of  a 
sudden  the  company  perceived  that  Poe  and  Helen 
were  greatly  agitated.  Simultaneously  both  arose 
from  their  chairs  and  walked  toward  the  center  of  the 
room.  Meeting,  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  ; 
they  stood  for  a  moment,  then  he  led  her  to  her  seat. 
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There  was  a  dead  silence  through  all  this  strange  pro¬ 
ceeding,”  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Whitman’s  friends, 
at  her  own  home.  And  it  may  well  be  that  this  audience 
instance,  with  possible  others,  that  never  passed  from 
Poe's  pen  or  lips,  that  later  moved  him  to  implore 
the  “one  word”  from  Plelen  —  but  never  granted  the 
living  man- — that  his  part  of  their  engagement  was 
sincere — of  Bayard’s  order,  “Without  fear  and 
without  reproach.”  However,  this  occasion  seems  to 
have  supplied  Mrs.  Whitman  with  an  unusual  way  of 
announcing  her  engagement  to  Poe. 

Impetuous  from  childhood  in  his  friendships,  loves 
and  literary  pursuits,  Poe  but  followed  the  trend  of 
his  nature  in  this  romance  of  his  mature  years.  And 
perhaps  the  sixteen  poetical  tributes  that  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man  paid  to  his  genius,  her  devotion  during  this  epi¬ 
sode,  and  later,  with  her  i860  defense  of  the  poet  in 
“  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  His  Critics,”  might  as  well  mark 
this  incidental  “  romance  ”  mutually  and  tempera¬ 
mentally  ardent.  It  seems  only  fair  that  love  letters, 
like  love  itself,  should  be  given  entire,  and  from  both 
parties,  or  not  at  all.  Because  only  a  few  fragments 
of  Mrs.  Whitman’s  letters,  as  quoted  in  Poe's  own, 
are  of  print  record,  and  by  blurs,  omissions,  etc.,  that 
appear  in  his  to  her;  also  that  one  record  is,  some  of 
these  were  destroyed  —  it  seems  almost  impossible 
properly  to  comment  on  those  in  print  without  the 
bearings  of  the  lacking  ones  on  this  situation.  How¬ 
ever,  between  the  date  of  their  first  meeting,  on 
September  21st,  and  Poe’s  first  letter  to  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man,  were  about  ten  rather  thrilling  days,  as  his  letter 
was  dated  October  1,  1848.  Of  these  days  comes  from 
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Mrs.  Whitman :  “  He  endeavored  to  persuade  me  that 
I  could  lift  his  life  out  of  the  torpor  of  despair  which 
was  enshrouding  it,  and  give  an  inspiration  to  his 
genius  of  which  it  had  as  yet  exhibited  no  token.  But 
notwithstanding  the  eloquence  with  which  he  urged 
his  wishes  and  hopes,  I  knew  too  well  that  I  could 
not  hope  to  exercise  over  him  the  power  which  he  as¬ 
cribed.  I  was,  moreover,  wholly  dependent  on  my 
mother,  and  her  life  was  bound  up  in  mine.  In  part¬ 
ing  ...  I  told  him  that  I  would  write  him  and  tell  him 
much  that  I  could  not  then  say  to  him.  It  was  in  reply 
to  this  letter  of  mine  that  I  received  the  first  of  his 
letters.”  Dr.  Harry  L.  Koopman,  Librarian  of  John 
Hay  Library,  Providence,  R.  I.,  writes,  that  upon  one 
of  Poe’s  five  visits  to  Mrs.  Whitman  —  her  foregoing 
words  would  indicate  it  the  first — “they  took  the 
beautiful  walk  to  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  which  was 
then  quite  out  in  the  country  and  relatively  inacces¬ 
sible.  It  was  here,  while  they  were  standing  over  an 
unknown  grave,  that  lie  proposed  to  her.”  Mrs. 
Whitman  too,  as  well  as  Poe,  had  gruesome  tend¬ 
encies,  for  the  late  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison  wrote:21 
“At  one  time  she  wore  constantly  around  her  throat 
a  black  velvet  ribbon  pinned  with  a  tiny  coffin  which 
a  friend  had  carved  for  her,  in  some  dark  wood,  and 
this  funereal  badge  she  seemed  to  prize  above  di¬ 
amonds  or  pearls.”  Of  Poe’s  proposal,  Dr.  Koopman 
continues  :  “  She  did  not  accept  at  once  .  .  .  she  was 
six  years  older  than  he  .  .  .  her  poor  health  ...  de¬ 
pendence  on  her  mother  and  sister,  and  his  uncertain 
character  and  fortunes,  may  well  have  made  her 
pause.  .  .  .”  And  unfortunately  for  both,  her  “No” 
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was  not  definite.  Of  this  meeting  Mrs.  Whitman 
wrote  in  her  Poe  “  Sonnet,”  IV : 

“  We  met  beneath  September’s  gorgeous  beams ; 

We  wandered  thoughtfully  o’er  golden  meads 
To  a  lone  woodland,  lit  by  starry  flowers, 

Where  a  wild,  solitary  pathway  leads 

Through  mouldering  sepulchers  and  cypress  bowers. 

A  dreamy  sadness  filled  the  autumnal  air  ;  — 

By  a  low,  nameless  grave  I  stood  beside  thee, 

My  heart  according  to  thy  murmured  prayer 
The  full,  sweet  answers  that  my  lips  denied  thee.” 

Her  letter  statement  of  literal  facts  —  of  prior 
mention  as  preventing  her  immediate  answer,  with  the 
above  lines  of  echo  reference,  in  his  reply,  by  “  Dur¬ 
ing  our  walk  in  the  cemetery,”  etc.  —  reached  him 
Saturday  evening,  September  30,  1848.  At  “Ford- 
ham,  Sunday  night,  Oct.  1,  1848,”  dated  Poe’s  first 
letter  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  who,  it  seems,  had  shown 
her  verses  on  “April  Nights”  to  him,  and  of  which 
one,  at  least,  was  encouraging  in : 

“  Oh  !  then,  beloved,  I  think  on  thee, 

And  on  that  life,  so  strangely  fair, 

Ere  yet  one  cloud  of  memorv 

Had  gathered  in  Hope’s  golden  air.”22 

Of  “April  Nights”  Poe  wrote:  “the  words  of  your 
poem  were  yet  ringing  in  my  ears :  .  .  .  but  their 
very  beauty  was  cruelty  to  me.”  Certainly  they  were 
enough  inviting  to  catch  the  phrensy  of  poetic  passion 
in  one  of  Poe’s  shattered  health  and  spirits,  when 
wittingly  or  otherwise  appealed  to  by  man,  or  woman 
of  Mrs.  Whitman’s  intellectual  force,  spirituality  and 
sympathies.  Poe  continued  on  what  Miss  Lynch  had 
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told  him  of  Mrs.  Whitman.  And  this  began  with 
blurred-out  words,  followed  by  her  “  ecentricities  ” 
and  hinted  sorrows,  etc.,  which  touched  Poe  as  his  own. 
He  thought  Miss  Lynch  described  —  in  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man —  a  happy  wife.  For  this  reason,  when  passing 
through  Providence  with  Mrs.  Osgood  in  1845,  Poe 
refused  to  go  with  her  to  Mrs.  Whitman’s  home,  but 
saw  her,  in  her  own  doorway.  Poe  added:  “Judge, 
then,  with  what  .  .  .  joy  I  received  in  your  well- 
known  MS.,  the  Valentine.”  Then  came,  how  he  tore 
out  from  a  copy  of  his  poems,  the  verses  “  To  Helen  " 
written  to  Mrs.  Stanard,  he  stated,  “  in  my  pas¬ 
sionate  boyhood  to  the  first,  purely  ideal  love  of  my 
soul.’’  And  underscoring  the  words,  “  on  desperate 
seas,”  Poe  noted  sending  them  to  Mrs.  Whitman  as  a 
fitting  reply  to  her  “Valentine.”  Poe’s  “torn  out” 
verses  “  To  Helen  ”  seem  followed  by  his  MS.  lines, 

“I  saw  thee  once  —  once  only  —  years  ago.” 

They  were  sent  by  Poe  to  Bayard  laylor  June  15, 
1848,  for  Union  Magazine  print;  anonymous  lines 
went  in  the  poet's  script  to  Mrs.  Whitman  perhaps 
prior  to  that  date.  Poe’s  first  letter  noted  his  interval 
of  tortured  waiting — “how  long ” —  for  her  verses 
from  which  he  quoted  her  words, 

“  I  dwell  with  ‘  Beauty  which  is  Hope.’  ” 

He  wrote  of  her  verses:  “your  MS.  lines  reached 
me  in  Richmond  on  the  very  day  in  which  I  was  about 
to  depart  on  a  tour  and  an  enterprise  which  would 
have  changed  my  very  nature — fearfully  altered  my 
very  soul  —  ...  and  borne  me  ‘  far,  far  away  ’  and 
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forever  from  you,  sweet,  sweet  Helen,  and  from  this 
divine  dream  of  your  Love.”  These  foregoing  words 
refer  to  the  poet’s  expected  Richmond  duel  with  Ed¬ 
itor  John  M.  Daniel.  In  Poe’s  rhapsody  of  his  first 
meeting  Mrs.  Whitman,  was :  “  As  you  entered  the 
room,  pale,  timid,  hesitating,  ...  I  felt  .  .  .  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  spiritual  influences  altogether  out  ...  of 
reason.  I  saw  that  you  were  Helen  — -  my  Helen  —  the 
Helen  of  a  thousand  dreams.”  He  quoted  from  her  let¬ 
ter:  “  ‘  You  will,  perhaps,  attempt  to  convince  me  that 
my  person  is  agreeable  to  you  .  .  .  but  ...  I  am  so 
variable  that  I  should  .  .  .  disappoint  you  .  .  .  And  .  .  . 
although  my  reverence  for  your  intellect  and  my  ad¬ 
miration  of  your  genius  make  me  feel  like  a  child  in 
your  presence,  you  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  I  am 
.  .  .  older  than  yourself.  I  fear  .  .  .  that  if  you  had 
known  it,  you  would  not  have  felt  for  me  as  you  do.’  ” 
In  Poe’s  reply  was:  “  .  .  .  is  not  this  the  best  of  all  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  loving  you  the  more?  .  .  .  Has  the  soul  age, 
Helen?  Can  immortality  regard  Time?  .  .  .  Alas! 
I  too  distinctly  perceive,  .  .  .  that  in  no  instance  you 
have  ever  permitted  yourself  to  say  that  you  love  me. 
You  are  aware,  .  .  .  that  on  my  part  there  are  insu¬ 
perable  reasons  forbidding  me  to  urge  upon  you  my 
love.  Were  I  not  poor — -had  not  my  late  errors  and 
reckless  excesses  justly  lowered  me  in  the  esteem  of 
the  good  — ...  how  proud  I  would  be  to  persevere 
...  to  beseech  you  for  your  love.”  To  the  four 
blurred  lines  quoted  from  his  lady’s  letter  Poe  an¬ 
swered  :  “  may  God  forever  shield  you  from  the  agony 
which  these  your  words  occasion  me!  .  .  .  Think  — 
oh,  think  for  me,  Helen,  and  for  ”  —  Here,  Miss  Char- 
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lotte  F.  Dailey  notes/'  the  remainder  of  this  page  is  cut 
off.”  On  the  next  page  Poe  concluded  with,  “  Write 
soon  .  .  .  not  much.  .  .  .  Say  to  me  those  coveted 
words  which  would  turn  Earth  into  Hea—  ”  Mrs. 
Whitman’s  friend,  Miss  Dailey,  writes,  “  The  rest  of 
the  page  is  missing.” 

Mrs.  Whitman  stated  that  her  answer  to  this  letter 
gave  Poe  more  explicitly  her  reasons  for  refusal  and 
occasioned  his  second  letter  to  her,  which  dated  “  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1848.”  In  this  letter  Poe  promised,  “never 
again”  to  ask  her  to  become  his  wife.  In  his  reply  was  : 
“  In  pressing  my  last  letter  between  your  dear  hands, 
there  passed  into  your  spirit  a  sense  of  the  Love  that 
glowed  within  those  pages :  —  you  say  .  .  .  but,  .  .  . 
did  no  shadow  steal  over  you  from  the  Sorrow  within 
me  ?  .  .  .  I  cannot  write  .  .  .  the  calm,  cold  language  of  a 
world  which  I  loathe  ...  in  which  I  have  no  interest 
.  .  .  my  heart  is  broken.  .  .  .  Of  what  avail  to  me  in  my 
deadly  grief,  are  your  enthusiastic  words  of  .  .  .  ad¬ 
miration  ?  .  .  .  But  ...  to  have  so  wounded  me  as 
you  have  done  with  this  terrible  passage  of  your  let¬ 
ter  :  “  How  often  I  have  heard  men  and  women  say  of 
you  —  ‘  He  has  great  intellectual  power,  but  no  princi¬ 
ple —  no  moral  sense’  .  .  .  You  will  feel  remorse 
.  .  .  Helen,  when  I  say  to  you  that,  until  .  .  .  those 
horrible  words  first  met  my  eye,  I  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  possible  that  any  such  opinions  could  have  ex¬ 
isted  at  all :  — but  that  they  do  exist  breaks  my  heart 
in  separating  us  forever.  .  .  .  There  is  no  oath  .  .  . 
to  me  so  sacred  as  that  sworn  by  the  all-divine  love  I 
bear  you.  —  By  this  love,  then,  and  by  the  God  who 
reigns  in  Heaven,  I  swear  to  you  that  my  soul  is  in- 
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capable  of  dishonor  —  that  with  the  exception  of  oc¬ 
casional  follies  and  excesses  which  I  bitterly  lament, 
but  to  which  I  have  been  driven  by  intolerable  sorrow, 
and  which  are  hourly  committed  by  others  without 
attracting  any  notice  whatever  —  I  can  call  to  mind 
no  act  of  my  life  which  would  bring  a  blush  to  my 
cheek — or  to  yours.  If  I  have  erred  at  all,  in  this 
regard,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  what  the  world 
would  call  Quixotic  sense  of  the  honorable  —  of  the 
chivalrous.  ...  It  was  for  this  species  of  luxury  that, 
in  early  youth,  I  deliberately  threw  away  from  me  a 
large  fortune,  rather  than  endure  a  trivial  wrong.  It 
was  for  this  that  at  a  later  period  I  did  violence  to  my 
own  heart,  and  married,  for  another’s  happiness, 
where  I  knew  that  no  possibility  of  my  own  existed.” 
Mrs.  Whitman  wrote  R.  H.  Stoddard  of  Poe:23  “He 
did  not  say  that  he  did  not  love  his  wife,  but  that  he 
married  her  exclusively  for  her  happiness.  Assuredly 
he  loved  her  and  very  dearly  loved  her.”  At  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  Poe  was  all  but  mentally  unbalanced  by 
the  renewal  of  the  scenes  and  social  touches  of  his  first 
love — in  Richmond,  Va.  —  and  this  was  well  known 
to  Mrs.  Clemm  and  Virginia  when  he  turned  to  them 
at  that  time  for  his  soul’s  anchorage.  Little  Virginia, 
who  worshipped  “  Eddie,”  obtained  from  him  the 
tenderest  devotion  one  human  heart  could  bestow 
upon  another.  And  this  he  gave  his  fair  young  wife 
to  the  day  of  her  death.  However,  Poe’s  October 
1 8th  letter  continued:  “I  must  now  speak  .  .  .  the 
truth  or  nothing  ...  at  one  dark  epoch  of  my  late 
life,  for  the  sake  of  one  who,  deceiving  and  betraying, 
still  loved  me  much,  I  sacrificed  what  seemed  in  the 
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eyes  of  men  my  honor,  rather  than  abandon  what  was 
in  hers  and  my  own.  —  But,  alas !  for  nearly  three 
years  I  have  been  ill,  poor,  living  out  of  the  world; 
and  ...  1  now  painfully  see,  have  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  my  enemies  —  and  especially  to  one,  the 
most  malignant  and  pertinacious  of  all  friends  [Miss 
Dailey  notes  the  next  line  “entirely  obliterated,”  and 
this  blurring  probably  covers  the  name  of  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  F.  Ellet]  — to  slander  me,  in  private,  without 
my  knowledge,  and  thus  with  impunity.  Although 
much  .  .  .  may  .  .  .  have  been  said  to  my  discredit, 
.  .  .  those  few  who,  knowing  me  well,  have  been 
steadfastly  my  friends,  permitted  nothing  to  reach  my 
ears  —  unless  in  one  instance,  where  the  malignity  of 
the  accuser  hurried  her  beyond  her  usual  caution,  and 
thus  the  accusation  was  of  such  a  character  that  I 
could  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  for  redress.  The 
tools  ...  in  this  instance  were  Mr.  Hiram  Fuller, 
Mr.  T.  D.  English.  I  replied  to  the  charge  fully,  in  a 
public  newspaper  —  afterwards  suing  the  ‘Mirror’ 
(in  which  the  scandal  appeared),  obtaining  a  verdict 
and  ...  an  amount  as,  for  the  time,  ...  to  break 
up  that  journal.  — And  you  ask  me,  why  men  so  mis¬ 
judge  me  —  why  I  have  enemies.  .  .  .  Let  it  suffice 
that  I  have  had  the  audacity  to  remain  poor  that  I 
might  preserve  my  independence —  ...  in  letters,  to 
a  certain  extent  and  in  certain  regards,  I  have  been 
‘successful’  —  that  I  have  been  a  critic — an  unscru¬ 
pulously  honest  and  in  many  cases  a  bitter  one  — 
that  T  have  .  .  .  attacked  —  where  I  have  attacked 
at  all  —  those  who  have  stood  highest  in  power 
and  influence  ...  in  literature  or  in  society,  I  have 
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seldom  refrained  from  expressing,  .  .  .  the  pure 
contempt  with  which  the  pretensions  of  ignorance, 
arrogance,  or  hostility  inspire  me.  And  you  who 
know  all  this — you  ask  me  why  I  have  enemies. 

.  .  .  I  have  a  hundred  friends  for  every  .  .  .  enemy 
—  but  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  you  do  not 
live  among  my  friends?  Miss  Lynch,  Miss  Fuller, 
Miss  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Ellet —  neither  these  nor  any 
within  their  influence,  are  my  friends.”  And  how 
faithfully  Poe  served  all  these  in  revisions,  as  well  as 
reviews;  he  further  noted  as  enemies,  from  his  sharp 
criticisms,  the  Channing,  Emerson  and  Hudson  cote¬ 
ries,  the  Longfellow  clique  —  not  the  poet  —  “one  and 
all  —  the  cabal  of  the  ‘  N.  American  Review  ’ —  .  .  . 
My  heart  is  heavy,  Helen,  for  I  see  that  your  friends 
are  not  my  own.  .  .  .  Towards  you  there  is  no  room 
in  my  soul  for  any  other  sentiment  than  devotion  — 
it  is  Fate  only  which  I  accuse.”  Dr.  Koopman 
writes :  “  In  his  last  call,  Poe  had  urged  an  immediate 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  their  return  to  New 
York.  And  she,  as  one  of  other  reasons  for  delay, 
showed  him  letters,  and  one,  warning  her  against  re¬ 
ceiving  his  addresses.  After  reading  it,  some  callers 
came  and  he  arose  to  leave.  Mrs.  Whitman  noticed  by 
his  expression  as  he  held  her  hand  that  he  was  deeply 
moved,  and  to  her  words,  ‘  We  shall  see  you  this  even¬ 
ing?  ’  he  merely  bowed,  but  sent  her  a  note  of  farewell 
and  added,  that  if  they  met  again  it  would  be  as 
strangers.”  But  Poe’s  letter  continued:  “So  great 
was  my  fear  that  you  were  rich  .  .  .  that  ...  I  was 
relieved,  ...  by  an  assurance  that  you  were  wholly 
dependent  on  your  mother  .  .  .  that  you  were  in  ill 
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health  ...  I  had  been  led  to  fancy  you  ambitious :  — - 
perhaps  the  fancy  arose  from  your  lines  [from  her 
Poe- Valentine]  : 

‘  Not  a  bird  that  roams  the  forest 
Shall  our  lofty  eyrie  share !  ’ 

hut  my  very  soul  glowed  with  ambition  for  your  sake, 
.  .  .  I  dwelt  exultingly  upon  what  I  felt  that  I  could 
accomplish  in  Letters  and  in  Literary  Influence  .  .  . 
the  widest  and  noblest  field  of  human  ambition.”  Poe 
then  pictured  a  dream  cottage  of  his  creative  fancies 
in  its  setting,  itself,  its  furnishings  and  art  atmosphere 
with  a  “love  that  threw  an  unfading  glory  over  the 
whole!  —  Ah,  Helen!  my  heart  is,  indeed,  breaking 
and  I  must  now  put  an  end  to  these  divine  dreams. 
.  .  .  That  many  persons,  in  your  presence,  have  de¬ 
clared  me  wanting  in  honor,  appeals  ...  to  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  my  nature  .  .  .  which  I  feel  to  be  honor, 
.  .  .  and  forbids  me  ...  to  insult  you  with  my  love  : 
.  .  .  that  you  are  comparatively  rich  [Poe  had  just  heard] 
while  I  am  poor,  opens  between  us  a  gulf  .  .  .  alas ! 
which  the  Sorrow  and  slander  of  the  World  has  ren¬ 
dered  forever  impassable — by  me.”  Poe  noted  that 
he  would  forward  criticisms;  that  he  enclosed  lines 
by  Miss  Fuller;  and  “The  Domain  of  Arnheim  ”  of 
which  he  wrote  “  expresses  much  of  my  soul.”  An¬ 
other  item  Poe  sent  Mrs.  Whitman  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  literary  executor  of  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields:  “In  the  handwriting  of  Poe  —  a 
page,  torn  from  the  end  of  a  letter,  is  pasted  in  a  vol. 
of  ‘  Poetical  Works  of  E.  A.  Poe  ’  ( Sampson  Low  & 
Co.,  London,  1857).  Under  the  inscription  (written 
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by  J.  T.  Fields)  was,  ‘given  to  me  by  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Whitman  in  1865.’  This  page  reads: 

‘Edgar  —  Preserve  the  printed  lines  —  I  send  the  MS. 
—  perhaps  you  may  recognize  it.  As  one  of  the  “  signs 
of  the  times,”  I  notice  that  Griswold  has  lately  copied 
my  “  Raven  ”  in  his  “  Hartford  Weekly  Gazette.”  I  in¬ 
close  his  editorial  comments  —  so  that  you  have  quite  a 
budget  of  inclosures.’  ” 

Thomas  O.  Mabbott  notes :  “  Mrs.  Whitman  kept  a 
copy  of  these  ‘  comments.’  ” 

The  “  1848  Hartford  Directory  notes  R.  W.  Gris¬ 
wold  as  ‘Editor  of  the  Gazette,  11  Central  St., 
Boards  —  254  Main  St.,’”  which  item  comes  from 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Fitzpatrick  of  Boston.  Poe’s  letter 
continued:  “It  was  about  the  10th  of  Sept.,  [Mrs. 
Whitman  noted  “It  was  earlier”]  I  think,  that  your 
sweet  MS.  verses  reached  me  in  Richmond.  I  lec¬ 
tured  in  Lowell  the  10th  of  July.  Your  first  letter 
was  received  ...  at  Fordham  .  .  .  Saturday,  Sept. 
30.  I  was  in  Providence  .  .  .  the  Monday  you  mention. 
In  the  morning  I  revisited  the  cemetery  —  at  6  p.m. 
I  left  the  city  .  .  .  for  N.  Y.  .  .  .  I  had  a  sad  fore¬ 
boding.  ...  In  the  seclusion  of  the  cemetery  you 
sat  by  my  side  — -  on  the  very  spot  where  my  arm  first 
tremblingly  encircled  your  waist.” 

Several  records  locate  Poe  in  Providence,  soon 
after  this  letter-date,  on  his  way  to  lecture  at  Lowell. 
During  this  wayside  stay  he  is  said  to  have  told  much 
of  personal  interest  to  Mrs.  Whitman.  She  noted : 24 
“One  evening,  just  after  dusk,  I  went  into  a  room 
dimly  lighted  by  a  coal  fire.  In  a  corner  of  the  room 
hung  an  unframed  picture  painted,  on  a  very  dark 
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background,  ...  by  Giovanni  Thompson  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Ritchie.  As  I  entered  the  room 
Poe  started  up  and  said,  ‘  Helen,  I  have  had  such 
strange  dreams  since  I  have  been  sitting  here  that  I 
can  hardly  believe  myself  awake !  Your  picture  in  this 
dim  light  looked  so  like  the  face  of  Robert  Stanard 
that  it  startled  me  ...  he  was  the  schoolmate  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  to  you,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Stanard  whom  I  loved  so  well.  I  never  noticed  the 
resemblance  before,  but  when  you  see  him ,  as  you  one 
day  will,  you  will  see  how  strikingly  this  picture  re¬ 
sembles  him.’”  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Stanard, 
of  Richmond,  had  a  photograph  especially  made  for 
these  pages,  of  Robert  C.  Stanard’s  daguerreotype 
taken  about  this  time.) 

It  is  of  record,  that  on  this  visit,  Poe  urged  Mrs. 
Whitman  to  “  confide  her  happiness  ”  and  welfare  to 
him,  —  to  defer  her  decision  a  week ;  and,  that  she 
promised  to  write  him  “  fully  and  definitely,”  to  Low¬ 
ell,  where  he  was  to  lecture  on  “  The  Poetic  Principle.” 
For  its  print  issue,  Sartain  was  said  to  have  paid  Poe, 
later,  $30,  and  it  appeared  in  Sartain’ s  Magazine,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1850,  one  year  after  the  poet’s  death.  How¬ 
ever,  owing  to  Presidential  election  excitement  in  1848 
autumn,  Poe’s  Lowell  lecture  was  not  a  financial  suc¬ 
cess.  Of  the  poet’s  stay  there,  Mrs.  Richmond’s  sister, 
Sarah  Heywood,  —  when  Mrs.  Trumbull  —  wrote :  “  A 
few  months  later  .  .  .  [than  prior  July  10,  1848]  Mr. 
Poe  came  out  to  our  home  in  Westford.  My  recol¬ 
lections  of  that  visit  are  fragmentary,  but  very  vivid. 
During  the  day  he  strolled  off  by  himself,  ‘to  look  at 
the  hills,’  he  said.  I  remember  standing  in  the  low 
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porch  with  my  sister,  as  we  saw  him  returning,  and  as 
soon  as  he  stepped  from  the  dusty  street  on  to  the 


Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  (1803-1878) 

From  Charles  Skinner’s  engraving  (of  oil  portrait  by  G.  Thompson, 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Athenaeum) 

Reprint  permission  of  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Chace,  Providence,  R.  I. 


greensward  which  sloped  from  our  door,  he  removed 
his  hat,  and  came  to  us  with  uncovered  head,  his  eyes 
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seeming  larger  and  more  luminous  than  ever  with  the 
exhilaration  of  his  walk.  I  recall  his  patiently  un¬ 
winding  from  a  nail  a  piece  of  twine  that  had  been 


Robert  C.  Stanard 

Poe’s  playmate,  and  son  of  Mrs.  Jane  Stith 
Stanard,  the  poet’s  “Helen” 

From  special  photograph  of  a  daguerreotype  owned  by  Mrs.  William  G. 
Stanard,  Richmond,  Va. 


carelessly  twisted  and  knotted  around  it,  and  then 
hanging  it  back  ...  in  long  straight  loops.  It  was 
a  half-unconscious  by-play  of  that  ingenious  mind 
which  deciphered  cryptographs.  .  .  .  My  memory 
photographs  him  again,  sitting  before  an  open  wood 
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fire,  in  the  early  autumn  evening,  gazing  intently  into 
the  glowing  coal[s],  holding  the  hand  of  a  dear 
friend  —  ‘Annie’ — [Mrs.  Richmond;  and  Poe  did 


Mrs.  Charles  Richmond’s  Westford,  Mass.,  Home 
Where  Poe  visited  in  1848  and  1849 
From  original  drawing  by  Miss  May  Balch,  sent  by  the  Misses  H.  B.  Rogers  and 

E.  F.  Fletcher 

not  then  know  that  his  need  was  for  true  friends ,  not 
sweethearts]  while  for  a  long  time  no  one  spoke,  .  .  . 
the  only  sound  was  the  ticking  of  the  tall  old  clock  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  (I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what 
he  was  thinking  about  during  that  rapt  silence!) 
[Perhaps  contrasting  the  quiet  peace  of  Annie’s  home 
and  friendship  with  the  turmoil  of  his  love  in 
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Helen’s.]  Later  in  the  evening  he  recited,  before  a 
little  Reading  Club,  several  of  his  own  poems,  .  .  . 
‘  The  Shadows  lay  along  Broadway  ’  [by  N.  P.  Willis] 
(which  he  said  was  a  special  favorite  with  him),  and 
one  or  two  of  Byron’s  shorter  poems.  To  me  every¬ 
thing  seemed  perfect,  .  .  .  his  voice  and  manner 
expressed  the  ‘  Runic  rhyme  ’  better  than  the  ‘  tintin¬ 
nabulation  of  the  Bells — bells — bells.’  That  poem  was 
then  fresh  from  the  author's  brain,  and  we  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  it  before  it  was  given  to  the  world. 
[Dr.  Woodberry  states  that  Poe  wrote  the  third  draft 
of  “The  Bells”  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  late  May,  1848.] 
The  next  morning  I  was  to  go  to  school,  and  before  I 
returned  he  would  be  gone.  I  went  to  say  ‘  Good-bye  ’ 
to  him,  when,  with  that  ample  gracious  courtesy  of  his 
which  included  even  the  rustic  school-girl,  he  said,  ‘I 
will  walk  with  you.’  He  accompanied  me  to  the  door, 
taking  leave  of  me  there  in  such  a  gentle,  kingly  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  thought  of  it  now  brings  tears  to  the 
eyes  that  then  looked  their  last  upon  that  finished 
scholar  and  winning,  refined  gentleman.”  All  this 
comes  from  Vol.  II,  “Life  of  Poe,”  by  J.  H.  Ingram. 
John  Hogg,  London,  1880. 

To  Mrs.  Whitman’s  indecisive  note,  Poe  received 
at  Lowell,  he  replied  that  he  would  be  in  Providence 
the  next  morning  (November  2nd).  With  this  note’s 
uncertainty  added  to  the  certainty  of  his  lecture 
being  a  financial  failure,  no  doubt  hastened  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Poe’s  nerve-exhaustion  attack  which  began  at 
Lowell.  Under  his  distressing,  acute  depression  he 
was  either  driven  to  take  a  heavy  dose  of  laudanum, 
or  this  was  an  ugly  dream-demon  of  his  congested 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe 

(Daguerreotype  taken,  November  8,  1848,  by  S.  W.  Hartshorn,  of 
Masury  &  Hartshorn,  25  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.) 
From  early  photograph  of  daguerreotype  sent  by  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Chace 
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brain  condition  which  he  thought  exacted  his  return  to 
Boston.  Mr.  Whitty  notes  of  this  incident :  “  I  don’t 
believe  a  word  of  this  laudanum  episode.  Poe  wrote 
like  this  before.  He  dreamed  it.  In  Philadelphia  he 
dreamed  he  had  been  in  prison  a  month.”  However, 
turning  to  stimulants,  or  other  relief  perhaps,  as  usual 
made  Poe  very  ill;  but  on  partial  recovery  he  found 
himself  at  Providence,  where  on  the  morning  of  Tues¬ 
day,  November  7th,  he  called  on  Mrs.  Whitman  too 
early  to  be  received.  She  sent  him  word  that  she 
would  meet  him  at  the  Athenseun  at  12  o’clock.  Under 
double  pressure  of  his  attack  and  some  remedy,  Poe 
frankly  wrote  Mrs.  Whitman  that  day:  “I  have  no 
engagement,  but  am  very  ill  —  so  much  so  that 
I  must  go  home,  if  possible  —  but  if  you  say  ‘stay,’ 
I  will  try  and  do  so.  If  you  cannot  see  me  —  write 
me  one  word  to  say  that  you  do  love  me  and  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  you  will  be  mine.”  This  and 
more  of  a  brief  note  was  sent  Mrs.  Whitman  at  her 
home,  76  Benefit  Street.  But  Poe  was  unable  to  go  to 
New  York,  and  a  Mr.  MacFarland,  who  was  very  kind 
to  the  suffering  poet  throughout  his  torture  of  that 
night,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  him,  induced  Poe 
the  next  morning  to  go  to  Hartshorn’s  daguerreotype 
office,  25  Westminster  Street,  where  his  daguerreotype 
was  taken  by  S.  W.  Hartshorn.  While  this  likeness 
was  a  fine  one  of  Poe,  the  face  shows  him  suffering 
from  the  blighting  effects  of  nervous  congestion,  both 
in  the  original  daguerreotype  and  Timothy  Cole’s 
superfine  engraving  made  from  it.  This  likeness  and 
another  of  Poe,  given  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  seem  de¬ 
scribed  in  her  verses  “The  Portrait”;25  two  follow: 
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“  After  long  years  I  raised  the  folds  concealing 

That  face,  magnetic  as  the  morning's  beam :  — 

While  slumbering  memory  thrills  at  its  revealing, 

Like  Memnon  wakening  from  his  marble  dream. 

“  Again  I  saw  the  brow’s  translucent  pallor, 

The  dark  hair  floating  o’er  it  like  a  plume; 

The  sweet,  imperious  mouth,  whose  haughty  valor 
Defied  all  portents  of  impending  doom.’’ 

It  is  said  Poe  left  Providence  for  New  York  with  a 
conditional  engagement  to  Mrs.  Whitman  and  they 
both  thought  this  and  her  other  daguerreotype  of  him, 
taken  Nov.  14,.  1848,  were  his  best  likenesses.26 

Dr.  Koopman  notes :  “  The  late  Wm.  Coleman, 
the  photographer  to  whom  Mrs.  Whitman  gave  one  of 
her  two  daguerreotypes  of  Poe,  once  remarked;  ‘I 
well  remember  Poe  .  .  .  when  in  Providence.  I  can  see 
him  now,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you,  standing  in  a  door¬ 
way,  corner  of  Westminster  and  Dorrance  Sts.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  straight,  well-knit  figure,  and 
his  dark  hair  thrown  back  from  his  face  in  straggling 
locks.’  ”  And  with  pathos  it  comes,  that,  during  this 
brief  engagement,  one  of  those  heavy  dark  locks  was 
added  to  Mrs.  Whitman’s  precious  Poe  possessions  — 
done  up  with  touching  tenderness  in  a  rich,  red  silk 
square  kept  under  lock  and  key  of  a  bank-box,  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Chace  of  Providence.  How¬ 
ever,  the  narrative  continued,  from  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  gallery  Poe,  still  under  the  sway  of  illness,  went 
by  himself  to  Mrs.  Whitman’s  home.  He  saw  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Power,  and  in  his  delirium  called  upon 
her  daughter  to  save  him  from  some  threatening  doom. 
Mrs.  Whitman  noted :  “  It  was  long  before  I  could 
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nerve  myself  to  see  him.  My  mother  was  so  moved 
by  his  suffering'  that  she  urged  me  to  soothe  him  by 
promising  all  he  might  require  of  me.”  After  Poe  had 
been  with  Mrs.  Power  some  hours,  Mrs.  Whitman’s 
entrance  was  hailed  by  him  “  as  an  angel  sent  to  save 
him  from  perdition.”  And,  as  liable  to  any  one  under 
typhus-stress,  a  piece  of  her  muslin  dress  was  left  in 
his  strong-fevered  grasp  when  her  mother  asked  Mrs. 
Whitman  to  go  and  have  coffee  made  for  him.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  became  more  composed  and  Mrs.  Power 
wisely  sent  for  Dr.  O.  H.  Oalcie,  who  found  symptoms 
of  cerebral  congestion  and  advised  moving  Poe  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  William  J.  Pabodie,  where  the  sick  man 
was  given  kindest  attention  by  that  friend.  Over  this 
pathetic  episode  the  gossips  held  high  revels  in  distor¬ 
tions  and  lurid  colorings  of  a  too  sad  truth.  After 
his  recovery  Poe  urged  immediate  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Whitman,  who  must  indeed  have  loved  the  man,  as 
this  incident  and  Dr.  Oakie’s  professional  opinion 
as  surely  advised  her,  Poe  was  hopelessly  shattered  in 
health  by  his  continuous  misfortunes,  for  nothing 
less  than  love  could  have  induced  a  woman  of  her 
force  and  years  to  have  given  even  “  a  reluctant  prom¬ 
ise  ”  to  Poe,  conditional  on  his  “  never  again  touching 
intoxicants,”  and  nothing  but  his  doing  this  would 
cause  her  to  withdraw  her  pledge.  Strange  it  seems, 
that  with  all  such  disasters  Poe  himself  realized  no 
more  than  did  his  contemporaries  that  turning  to 
stimulants  was  not  owing  to  “weak  will” — -which 
disasters  his  will,  of  wonderful  force,  could  have  con¬ 
trolled —  but  to  the  progressive  mental  depression, 
producing  this  unconscious  turn  to  stimulants,  and 
II— 31 
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thus  irresistible  physical  ruin  of  an  impaired  nerve 
heritage.  But  during  this  November  gleam  of  light 
over  their  brief  romance  was  an  incident  of  which  Dr. 
Koopman  notes,  that  on  one  of  Poe’s  Providence  visits 
within  their  engagement,  he  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Whit- 


Athen^eum,  Providence,  R.  I. 
From  photograph  taken  by  Harold  Mason 


man  to  her  favored  haunt,  The  Athenteum,  and  tra¬ 
dition  says  their  conversation  because  so  animated 
that  the  librarian  felt  obliged  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  rules  regarding  quiet.  While  there,  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man  asked  Poe  if  he  knew  who  wrote  a  very  striking 
poem,  “‘Ulalume,’  in  Colton’s  American  Whig  Re¬ 
view,  November,  1847,  issue.  Poe,  taking  a  pencil, 
surprised  her  by  writing  his  name  at  the  end  of  the 
poem-page  of  this  library-copy.”  It  can  still  be  seen 
in  this  carefully  guarded  Athenaeum  volume.  Mrs. 
Whitman  urged  Poe  to  cancel  the  last  stanza;  but  Mr. 
Whitty  notes  it  always  appeared  in  Poe’s  prints  of  this 
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poem;  although  omitted  from  Dr.  Griswold’s  first  issue 
of  Poe's  “  Poems,”  this  verse  was  restored  to  later 
editions.  But  Dr.  Ivillis  Campbell  finds  it  was  also 
omitted  in  the  Providence  Journal  print. 

One  evening  just  before  Poe  left  her  for  Fordham 
Mrs.  Whitman  noted  that  he  said  something  to  her 


Interior  of  Athenaeum,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Where  Poe  and  Mrs.  Whitman  discussed  his  “Ulalume” 
From  print  sent  by  The  Athenaium 


about  Arcturus  which  she  promised  to  remember ;  also 
that  she  rashly  gave  him  her  word  that  nothing  she 
heard  to  his  discredit  would  induce  her  to  withdraw  her 
conditional  promise  to  him ;  but  soon  after  Poe  left,  ad¬ 
verse  reports  came  to  her  mother  which  moved  her  in 
desperate  opposition  to  marriage  relations  between 
Poe  and  her  daughter.  She,  in  the  midst  of  her 
troubles,  “  chanced  to  look  towards  the  western  horizon 
and  saw  there  Arcturus  shining  nesplendently  through 
an  opening  in  the  clouds.”  And  as  all  things  seemed 
significant  then,  she  noted:  “An  hour  after  midnight  I 
wrote : 
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ARCTURUS 

[written  IN  OCTOBER] 

‘  Our  stars  look  through  the  storm.’ 

Star  of  resplendent  front !  thy  glorious  eye 
Shines  on  me  still  from  out  yon  clouded  sky,  — 

Kindling  within  my  soul  a  pure  desire 
To  blend  with  thine  its  incandescent  fire,- — 

To  lose  my  very  life  in  thine,  and  be 
Soul  of  thy  soul  through  all  eternity.’’ 

These  are  some  of  the  lines.  Only  the  hearts  of  men, 
wooden,  bronze  or  marble,  could  fail  to  move  in  glow¬ 
ing  mortal  measure  by  such  expression  from  a  woman 
claiming  their  admiration  and  respect;  yet  Poe,  for¬ 
ever  true  to  his  tryst  with  literature,  critically  noted, 
with  apologies,  a  change  that  now  appears  in  the 
fourth  of  these  preceding  lines.  However,  at  5  o’clock, 
November  14-th,  on  the  Long  Island  boat,  Poe  wrote 
Mrs.  Whitman  that  it  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf  and 
he  would  leave  “New  York  at  7  for  Fordham.”  He 
added,  “but  for  a  strange  shadow  of  coming  evil, 
which  haunts  me,  I  should  be  happy.”  In  a  “  P.S.” 
Poe  sent  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  William 
J.  Pabodie  for  his  kindness  during  writer’s  illness  in 
Providence:  but  his  letter  concluded  with:  “I  have 
not  dared  to  break  my  promise  to  you.  And  now, 
dearest  Helen,  be  true  to  me.” 

The  late  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram  truly  wrote :  “  A  spirit 
kindred  to  the  poet’s  is,  .  .  .  necessary  to  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  passionate  gratitude,  burning 
affection,  and  intense  sympathy  .  .  .  Poe  felt  — 
for  the  time  at  least — for  those  who  ‘sorrowed  for 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe,  November  14,  1848 

From  daguerreotype  taken  by  S.  W.  Hartshorn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Reprint  from  daguerreotype  owned  by  Brown  University,  and  loaned  by  Dr.  H.  L. 

Koopman,  Librarian 
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his  fate,’  and  sought  to  aid  him  as  he  passed  by  on 
his  life’s  journey.  During'  the  latter  years  ...  he 
appeared  utterly  unable  to  exist  apart  from  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement  of  some  .  .  .  unselfish  per¬ 
son  to  whom  he  could  turn  for  advice.’’  Of  this 
strong  understanding  and  encouragement  of  selfless 
friends,  surely  the  poet  had  desperate  need  in  his 
“lonesome,  later  years.”  And  at  this  time  he  certainly 
found  one,  in  Mrs.  Charles  Richmond  of  Lowell, 
Mass.  Of  his  last,  hideous,  nerve-congestion  attack 
approaching  him  there,  and  its  later  consequences,  he 
wrote  at  “Fordham,  Nov.  16,  1848,”  to  “Annie,”  this 
friend : 

Ah,  Annie,  .  .  .  the  last  terrible  fortnight  .  .  .  you 
have  heard  nothing  from  me.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  explain 
.  .  .  the  bitter  .  .  .  anguish  which  has  tortured  me  since 
I  left  you?  .  .  .  you  remember  my  expression  of  gloom 
—  of  a  dreadful  .  .  .  foreboding  of  Ill  .  .  .  indeed  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Death  approached  me  even  then  .  .  .  that  I 
was  involved  in  the  shadow  which  went  before  him.  .  .  . 
I  remember  nothing  distinctly  .  .  .  until  I  found  myself 
in  Providence.  I  went  to  bed  and  wept  through  a  long, 
.  .  .  night  of  Despair.  When  the  day  broke,  I  arose  and 
endeavored  to  quiet  my  mind  by  a  rapid  walk  in  the  cold, 
keen  air  —  but  .  .  .  the  Demon  tormented  me  still.  Finally 
I  procured  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  .  .  .  took  the 
cars  back  to  Boston.  When  I  arrived  I  wrote  you  .  .  . 
opened  my  whole  heart  ...  to  you.  ...  I  told  you  how 
my  struggles  were  more  than  I  could  bear  .  .  .  reminded 
you  of  that  .  .  .  promise  ...  I  exacted  from  you  .  .  . 
that  .  .  .  you  would  come  to  me  on  my  bed  of  death.  .  .  . 
Having  written  this  letter,  I  swallowed  about  half  of 
the  laudanum,  and  hurried  to  the  Post  Office.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
before  I  reached  the  Post  Office  my  reason  was  entirely 
gone,  and  the  letter  was  never  put  in.  ...  A  friend  was 
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at  hand,  who  aided  and  .  .  .  saved  me,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  three  days  that  1  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
member  what  occurred  in  that  dreary  interval.  .  .  . 
after  the  laudamum  was  rejected  ...  I  became  calm,  and 
.  .  .  I  was  suffered  to  go  back  to  Providence.  [All  this 
seems  but  the  delirium  of  a  congested  brain,  “  cerebral 
congestion  ”  as  noted  by  Dr.  O.  H.  Oakie]  .  .  .  It  is  not 
much  that  I  ask,  sweet  sister  Annie- — my  mother  and 
myself  would  take  a  small  cottage  —  oh,  so  small  — 
so  very  humble  —  I  should  be  far  away  from  the  tumult 
of  the  world.  ...  I  would  labor  day  and  night,  and 
with  industry,  I  could  accomplish  so  much.  ...  I  could 
see  some  of  your  beloved  family  every  day,  and  you 
often.  ...  I  am  at  home  now  with  my  dear  mother,  who 
is  endeavoring  to  comfort  me.  .  .  .  She  .  .  .  has  written 
you,  begging  you  to  come  on  to  Fordham.  Ah,  Annie, 
is  it  not  possible?  I  am  so  ill  ...  in  body  and  mind, 
that  I  feel  I  cannot  live  .  .  .  this  fearful  agitation,  .  .  . 
if  continued,  will  either  destroy  my  life  or  drive  me  hope¬ 
lessly  mad.  Farezvell  —  here  and  hereafter  — 

Forever  your  own 

“  Eddy.” 


In  Mrs.  Clemin’s  enclosed  note  was : 

My  Dear  Annie, —  God  has  .  .  .  returned  my  poor, 
darling  Eddy  to  me.  But  how  changed!  I  scarcely  knew 
him.  .  .  .  And  oh  !  —  how  near  I  was  to  losing  him  !  But 
.  .  .  God  saved  him.  ...  I  have  read  his  letter  to  you, 
and  have  told  him  I  think  it  very  selfish,  to  wish  you  to 
come ;  for  I  know,  ...  it  would  be  inconvenient.  .  .  . 
Eddy  has  told  me  of  all  your  kindness  to  him.  God  bless 
you  for  it,  .  .  .  He  raved  all  night  about  you,  but  is  now 
more  composed.  [The  truth  is,  Poe  was  so  ill  a  man  at 
this  date  and  henceforth,  that  much  of  the  time  he  scarce 
knew  what  he  was  about.]  I  too  am  very  sick,  but  will 
do  all  I  can  to  cheer  and  comfort  him.  .  .  .  Have  you 
heard  anything  of  Mrs.  L[ocke]  since  her  tragic  perform- 
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ance?  I  never  liked  her,  and  said  so  from  the  first.  Do 
tell  me  all  about  her.  —  Good-bye. 

Seriously  ill,  bewildered  in  his  love  pursuit  and  per¬ 
plexed  on  practical  scores,  Poe,  in  behalf  of  his  con¬ 
tinuously  cherished  Stylus ,  wrote  at  “  New  York, 
Nov.  20,  1848,”  to  Mr.  Edward  Valentine: 

Dear  Sir,  —  After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  with 
sickness,  poverty  and  the  thousand  evils  which  attend 
them,  I  find  myself  at  length  in  a  position  ...  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  all  difficulties,  if  I  could  but  obtain  ...  a 
very  little  pecuniary  aid.  In  looking  around  me  ...  I 
can  think  of  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  yourself, 
whom  I  see  the  least  prospect  of  interesting  in  my  behalf. 
.  .  .  I  call  to  mind,  .  .  .  that,  during  my  childhood,  you 
were  very  kind  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  very  fond  of  me. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  I  really  do  not  know  where 
else  to  turn  for  the  assistance  I  so  much  need  at  this 
moment,  I  venture  to  throw  myself  upon  your  generosity 
and  ask  you  to  lend  me  $200.  With  this  sum  I  should 
be  able  to  take  the  first  steps  ...  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Magazine,  for  which  I  have  ...  a  good  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  of  which  I  send  you  a  Prospectus.  If  for 
the  sake  of  “  auld  lang  syne”  you  will  advance  me  the 
sum  needed,  there  are  no  words  which  can  express  my 
gratitude. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 


This  letter  Poe  sent  to  the  Richmond  young  writer 
of  verse,  Miss  Susan  A.  Talley,  —  later  Mrs.  Weiss, 
author  of  “Home  Life  of  Poe,”  —  requesting  her  to 
forward  it.  November  29th,  sbe  wrote  him  that  she 
would  take  pleasure  in  doing  so,  on  Mr.  Valentine’s 
return  to  Richmond,  in  a  week  or  more;  and  that  she 
had  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  application,  also 
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gave  the  assurance  it  would  be  made  known  only  to 
Mr.  Valentine. 27  ‘‘Wednesday  Morning,  the  22d 
Nov.”  (as  noted  by  Mrs.  Whitman,)  Poe  wrote  to 
her.  He  mentioned  her  Friday  line,  promising  a  long 
letter  for  Tuesday,  then  not  received;  and  repeated  his 
prior  tone  of  anxiety  in,  “Still  the  Shadow  of  Evil 
haunts  me,  and  although  tranquil,  I  am  unhappy.”  He 
closed  with  the  pleasure  her  remembrance  gave  to  Mrs. 
Clemm.  The  next  day  Poe  wrote  to  Mrs.  Richmond’s 
sister,  Sarah  Heywood : 

If  there  is  any  pity  in  your  heart,  ...  let  me  know 
why  it  is  I  do  not  hear  from  “  Annie.”  ...  I  wrote  her 
a  long  letter  eight  days  ago,  enclosing  one  from  my 
mother,  who  wrote  again  on  the  19th.  ...  If  I  did  not 
love  your  sister  with  the  purest  .  .  .  love  I  would  not 
dare  confide  in  you.  .  .  .  Her  silence  fills  my  whole  soul 
with  terror.  Can  she  have  received  my  letter?  .  .  .  Do 
not  fail  to  answer  me  at  once.  God  bless  you.  .  .  . 

Edgar. 

As  Poe’s  letter  to  “  Annie  ”  mentioned  his  laudanum¬ 
taking,  or  dream,  during  his  recent  illness  and  other 
very  personal  items,  these  over  his  name  must  have 
caused  the  anxiety  he  expressed,  in  not  hearing  from 
her,  by  reason  of  that  letter  going  astray.  However,  his 
sixth,  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  dated  “  Friday  the  24th.”  It 
noted  that  in  a  little  more  “  than  a  fortnight  ”  he  would 
see  her,  and  until  then  he  would  defer  the  mention  of 
his  wishes,  hopes  and  “especially”  fears.  Because 
she  said  that  all  depended  on  his  firmness,  Poe  added, 
“all  is  safe  —  for  the  terrible  agony  .  .  .  known  only  to 
my  God  and  to  myself  —  seems  to  have  passed  my  soul 
through  fire  and  purified  it  from  all  that  is  weak." 
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As  to  Mrs.  Whitman’s  being  “  tortured  by  reports  ’ 
since  “explained”  to  her  “entire  satisfaction,  Poe 
wrote :  “  I  will  rest  neither  by  night  nor  by  day  until 
I  bring  those  who  have  slandered  me  into  the  light  of 
day  —  until  I  expose  them,  and  their  'motives.  ...  I 
have  the  means  and  I  will  ruthlessly  employ  them.  On 
one  point  let  me  caution  you,  ...  No  sooner  will  Mrs. 
E.  [llet]  hear  of  my  proposals  to  yourself,  than  she 
will  set  in  operation  every  conceivable  chicanery  to 
frustrate  me:  —  and,  if  you  are  not  prepared  for  her 
arts,  she  will  infallibly  succeed — for  her  whole  study, 

.  .  .  has  been  the  gratification  of  her  malignity  by  such 
means  as  any  other  human  being  would  rather  die  than 
adopt.”  Poe  noted  that  even  Mrs.  Osgood’s  “  acute  in¬ 
tellect”  on  such  scores  was  “completely  blinded”  for 
“  a  long  time.”  Poe  gave  details  of  her  letter  to  him¬ 
self —  on  a  table  in  his  home  —  being  read  by  Mrs. 
Ellet  when  calling  there;  the  consequences  of  this  act, 
including  her  own  letters  to  him  being  returned  to  her ; 
because  driven  to  madness,  by  her  perfidy,  he  was 
stung  into  advising  Mrs.  Ellet’s  attention  to  her  own 
letters,  instead  of  Mrs.  Osgood’s,  when  Miss  Fuller  and 
Miss  Lynch  went  to  obtain  those  of  Mrs.  Osgood  from 
Poe.  Concerning  Mrs.  Ellet’s  methods  Poe  added : 
“  My  poor  Virginia,  who  was  continually  tortured  (al¬ 
though  never  deceived)  by  her  anonymous  letters,  on 
her  death-bed  declared  that  Mrs.  E.  had  been  her  mur¬ 
derer.  Have  I  not  a  right  to  hate  this  fiend  and  to  cau¬ 
tion  you  against  her?  You  will  now  comprehend  what 
I  mean  in  saying  that  the  only  thing  for  which  I  found 
it  impossible  to  forgive  Mrs.  O.  was  her  reception  of 
Mrs.  E.”  This  lady  held  the  lash  for  life  over  both 
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Virginia  and  Mrs.  Osgood  for  their  hilarity  accidentally 
witnessed  by  Mrs.  Ellet  over  her  own  love  letter  to 
Poe.  And  most  unfairly  to  Poe,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Mrs.  Clemm  left  this  chance  incident  to  the 
later  telling  —  without  names  —  of  Elizabeth  Oakes 
Smith.  Poe  never  told  it;  but  he  had  not  included 
Mrs.  Ellet  in  “Literati  of  New  York,”  although,  as 
edited  by  Dr.  Griswold,  Poe’s  critique,  in  later  criti¬ 
cisms,  noted  Mrs.  Ellet  28  as  a  long-time  periodical 
writer;  mentioned  a  tragedy,  “Teresa  Conterini,”  as 
acted  one  night  only;  and  her  articles  for  most  part 
— •  “  although  no  doubt  composed  in  good  faith,  have 
the  disadvantage  of  looking  as  if  hashed  up  for  just 
so  much  money  as  they  will  bring.”  Pfe  believed  that 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  against  her  was  “  unfounded.” 
because  he  lacked  “  interest  to  investigate.”  Poe’s 
closing  words,  “  In  person  she  is  short  and  much  in¬ 
clined  to  embonpoint ,”  tactlessly  rang  the  death-knell 
to  his  earthly  peace,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Ellet  was  con¬ 
cerned.  But  thus  she  appeared  in  the  poet’s  criticism 
as  edited  by  Dr.  Griswold.  As  both  were  impartially 
tortured  by  the  lady  it  seems  safe  to  believe  that  in 
this  instance  they  fully  agreed. 

But  aside  from  both,  Mrs.  Ellet29  has  been  credited 
with  selling  “Mary  Spears” — a  story  of  Western 
life  —  to  Putnam’s  in  1853,  and  with  slight  changes 
this  same  tale  was  sold,  as  “  Mary  Nealy,”  to  Harper 
Brothers  in  1868.  Several  records  note  as  “more  vin¬ 
dictive  ”  than  “  idle  talk,”  the  fiction  that  Poe  bor¬ 
rowed  money  from  Mrs,  Ellet,  and  refused  to  pay 
it  until  forced  to  do  so  by  her  brother.  One  record 
notes  this  tale  as  a  “perfidious  invention.” 
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Poe’s  sixth  letter  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  from  the  round¬ 
ing  out  of  his  feminine  foes,  with  apologies,30  turned 
to  praising  her  lines  to  “Arcturus”  as  “truly  beauti¬ 
ful,”  yet  added  of  them  critical  details,  and  told 
her  to  take  her  vengeance  on  his  next;  he  mentioned 
that  she  had  his  poem  (“I  saw  thee  once  —  once  only 

—  years  ago:’’)  “about  the  first  of  June,”  and  Poe 
closed  with  remembrances  to  Mr.  Pabodie  and  others. 
Mr.  Whitty  writes  that  Poe  sent  the  manuscript  of  this 
poem  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  she  gave  it  to  a  medium, 
who  told  her  that  it  never  came  back. 

In  Poe's  seventh  letter  —  of  “Sunday  evening  26” 

—  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  he  apologized  for  so  much  of 
himself  in  his  prior  letter.  He  inquired  if  he  was 
right  in  his  idea  that  she  was  ambitious,  and  thereof 
added :  “  Would  it  not  be  ‘  glorious,’  darling,  to  estab¬ 
lish,  in  America,  the  sole  unquestionable  aristocracy  — 
that  of  intellect  —  to  secure  its  supremacy  —  to  lead 
and  control  it?  All  this  I  can  do,  Helen,  and  will  —  if 
you  bid  me  —  and  aid  me.”  Perhaps  Poe  never  more 
comprehensively  expressed  his  life  ambition.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with,  “  I  cannot  be  in  Providence  before  the 
13th  [which  dated  his  lecture  there.]  My  kindest  re¬ 
gards  to  Mr.  Pabodie.”  A  first  “  P.S.”  and  autograph 
were  given,  as  of  prior  noting,  to  Mr.  James  T.  Fields 
by  Mrs.  Whitman.  A  second  “P.S.”  requests  return 
of  various  critical  articles  for  Poe’s  writing  “The 
Philosophy  of  Composition,”  and  closed  with  “  Mrs. 
B’s  [Poe  meant  Mrs.  Osgood's,  or  “B”  Avas  a  mis¬ 
print]  ‘Ida  Grey’  is  in  ‘Graham’s’  for  August, 
i845-” 

At  Fordham,  “  Dec.  4,  ’48,”  Poe  wrote  Mr.  Pabodie : 
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I  seize  the  first  opportunity  .  .  .  midst  cares  and 
vexations  of  all  kinds,  to  write  you  .  .  .  cordial  thanks 
for  your  considerate  and  gentlemanly  attentions  to  me 
while  in  Providence.  I  do  hope  .  .  .  you  will  always 
think  of  me  as  one  of  the  most  obliged  and  most  devoted 
of  your  friends.  Please  say  to  Mrs.  W.,  .  .  that  I 
thank  her  for  the  “  papers  ”  and  for  her  promptitude.  Say 
also,  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Wright  is  right,  but  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  her  wrong,  and  desire  to  be  kindly  remembered. 
The  commands  about  “  Poet,”  have  been  attended  to. 
Present  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Allen  and  your  father. 

Truly  yours  always, 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Poe’s  usual  signature  was  “  Edgar  A.  Poe,”  but  his 
name  in  full  appears  in  this  letter,  from  life  sketch  of 
“  Poe  ”  by  John  A.  Joyce. 

December  8,  1848,  Poe  wrote  his  thanks  to  Willis 
for  his  November  kind  words,  and  for  sending  the 
American  Reviezc,  in  which  appeared  “Ulalume” 
without  its  writer's  name,  as  Poe  did  not  then  wish  to 
be  known  as  the  author.  Pie  would  be  grateful  if 
Willis  would  copy  it  in  his  Home  Journal  with  the 
query  as  to  who  wrote  it,  providing,  of  course,  if  Willis 
thought  the  verses  worth  the  reprint,  of  which  Poe  was 
not  sure.  One  authority  notes  “  Ulalume  ”  as  “  almost 
an  improvisation.”  Dr.  Killis  Campbell  suggests  this 
title  as  taken  from  the  Latin  ululare  —  to  wail;  and 
calls  attention  to  Professor  F.  L.  Pattee’s  noting  “  Ula¬ 
lume  ”  as  Poe’s  yearning  for  sympathy,  or  the  under¬ 
standing  of  himself  by  some  true  friend  (from  page 
269  of  “  Poems  of  Poe,”  Killis  Campbell).  One  such 
friend  during  these  distressing  days  was  Mrs.  Charles 
Richmond,  of  Lowell,  and  no  wonder  the  poet  turned 
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to  her — “  Annie  ” —  for  comfort  in  the  vortex  of  his 
various  disasters  of  this  time.  It  was  charged  that  Poe 
then  went  to  Providence  with  the  intention  of  break¬ 
ing  his  engagement  to  Mrs.  Whitman ;  because,  during 
a  prior  brief  call  on  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hewitt,  she  noted 
their  parting  words  as,  “  ‘  Mr.  Poe,  are  you  going  to 
Providence  to  be  married ?  ’  ‘I  am  going  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  Poetry,’  he  replied.  Then,  after  a  pause 
and  a  look  of  great  reserve,  he  added  :  ‘  That  marriage 
may  never  take  place.’  ”  It  seems  to  have  definitely 
proved  that  this  utterance  of  Poe  was  based  upon  the 
unalterable  opposition  of  Mrs.  Whitman’s  family;  and 
Mrs.  Hewitt,  indignant  at  the  later  misconctruction 
of  this  incident  — in  two  or  more  letters  —  wrote  of 
Poe’s  innocent  statement :  “  These  were  Mr.  Poe’s 
words,  and  these  were  all.”  However,  as  the  strong 
persuasion  of  Mrs.  Whitman’s  mother  and  sister  had 
failed  of  success,  their  opposition  to  her  marriage  took 
the  firm,  practical  form  of  her  own  and  her  sister’s 
surrender  of  all  their  family  properties  to  their  mother. 
Of  this  decision,  however,  Poe  had  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  made  a  witting  party  to  the  transaction, 
whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  it  or  the  persons 
therein  concerned.  No  doubt  lie  believed  it  cold¬ 
blooded  to  feel  as  this  mother  and  sister  did,  when  they 
had  no  faith  in  his  ability  to  supply  one  of  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man’s  sphere  in  life  and  frail  health  with  what  such 
would  exact  as  necessities  ;  and  this  shock  —  while  not 
concerning  Poe  for  himself  —  doubtless  did  give  him 
an  intense  anxiety  for  his  wife  to  be.  This  strain 
finally  started  on  its  trail  his  old  enemy  —  nervous 
congestion  depression.  The  contract  by  which  Mrs. 
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\\  hitman  and  her  sister  released  their  family  heritage 
estate  to  their  mother,  Anna  Power,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1848.  this  document  itemized  all  their  prop¬ 
erties  and  was  duly  signed  by  all  parties  concerned; 
including  Poe,  as  approving  it,  the  day  of  his  arrival 
at  Providence  on  or  before  December  22,  1848;  and 
his  signature  was  witnessed  by  William  J.  Pabodie. 
In  narrative  sequence  Poe’s  eighth  letter  to  Mrs. 
Whitman,  dated  by  him  “  Saturday,  2  p.m.,”  and  by 
her,  “Dec.  17,  1848,”  read,  in  brief: 

My  Own  Dearest  Helen  —  Your  letters  —  to  my 
mother  and  myself  —  have  just  been  received,  and  I 
hasten  to  reply,  ...  I  cannot  be  in  Providence  until 
Wednesday  morning;  and  as  I  must  .  .  .  get  some  sleep  .  .  . 
I  shall  not  see  you  until  about  2  p.m.  Keep  up  heart  — 
for  all  will  go  zvell.  My  mother  sends  her  dearest  love 
and  says  she  will  return  good  for  evil  and  treat  you 
much  better  than  your  mother  has  treated  me.  Remem¬ 
ber  me  to  Mr.  P.  .  .  . 

However  Poe,  full  of  his  purpose  —  in  dreams  of 
earth  by  intellectual  triumph — -soon  left  Mrs.  Clemm 
for  Providence,  where  he  arrived  about  December 
2 1st.  His  request  for  the  publication  of  the  marriage 
banns  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Pabodie,  but  was  never 
delivered,  as  will  later  appear.  It  read : 

Will  Dr.  Crocker  have  the  kindness  to  publish  the 
banns  of  matrimony  between  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whit¬ 
man  and  myself,  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday.  When  we 
have  decided  on  the  day  of  marriage  we  will  inform  you, 
and  will  thank  you  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Respy.  yr.  Ob.  St. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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The  poet  then  wrote  Mrs.  Clemm : 

My  Own  Dear  Mother  — We  shall  be  married  on 
Monday,  and  will  be  at  Fordham  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
first  train. 

As  of  prior  mention,  Poe  went  to  Providence  to  lec¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Pabodie  wrote,  on  “  American  Poetry.” 
Mr.  Whitty  notes  it  “  The  Poetic  Principle,”  the  fifth 
of  its  Franklin  Lyceum  Course,  opened  by  Daniel 
Webster.  Poe’s  audience  was  recorded  “  the  largest 
of  the  season.” 

From  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Arnold,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Koop- 
man  gives  an  incident  of  Poe  in  Providence  when  his 
relations  with  Mrs.  Whitman  were  happiest.  “  It  was 
when  Poe  was  giving  a  reading  at  Howard  Hall  and 
after  he  had  read  ‘  The  Raven  .  .  .  and  other  selec¬ 
tions  in  his  best  manner,  Mrs.  Whitman  was  seated 
directly  in  front  of  him,  and  my  mother,  my  sister 
Rebecca  and  I,  were  a  little  way  off,  at  the  side  —  on 
his  right  —  where  we  could  observe  both  him  and  Mrs. 
Whitman  and  get  every  change  of  expression.  This 
had  been  very  interesting,  but  became  intensely  so 
when,  in  closing,  he  recited  Edward  C.  Pinckney’s 
lines”  of  “A  Health,”  which  begins  with 

“  ‘  I  fill  this  cup,  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone  ’  — 

and  all  the  while  Poe  was  looking  down  into  her  eyes. 
You  can  imagine  the  emphasis  he  gave,  and  how  dra¬ 
matic  it  was.  I  can  never  forget  it.”  Dr.  Koopman 
adds  :  “ Mrs,  Whitman  was  ever  loyal  to  Poe’s  memory.” 

William  Jewett  Pabodie,  born  about  1815,  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1837.  In¬ 
stinctively  he  indulged  in  verse-writing,  and  his 
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appreciation  of  this  gift  in  others  doubtless  was  the 
magnetic  attraction  that  made  him  the  mutual  P'ood 

'  o 


William  J.  Pabodie 
Poe’s  Providence,  R.  I.,  friend 

From  special  photograph  sent  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Koopman,  Librarian  of  Brown 
University,  Providence 


friend  he  was,  to  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  Sarah  Helen  Whit¬ 
man.  Tradition  dimly  credits  more  ardent  motives  than 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Whitman  to  Mr.  Pabodie,  some 
11—32 
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twelve  or  more  years  her  junior.  But  his  lawyer  s 
matter-of-fact  insight  throughout  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  in  close  connection  with  its  individual  human 
units,  would  indicate  that  Mr.  Pabodie’s  practical  view 
of  it  was,  that  it  held  no  permanent  happiness  for  any 
concerned,  and  the  principal  parties  least  of  all.  This 
seems  a  very  definite,  sincere  and  selfless  conclusion, 
on  known  scores  of  his  actions  during  its  disturbing 
period  and  after  the  poet’s  death ;  also,  in  special  con¬ 
nection  with  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold  s  1  ribune  Memoir 
of  Poe,  written  the  day  after  the  poet’s  death  over  the 
signature  of  “Ludwig.”  Mr.  Pabodie’s  June,  1852, 
letters  to  the  New  York  Tribune  and  to  Dr.  Griswold 
—  concerned  his  mis-statments  as  to  the  Poe-Whitman 
affair  in  his  “Ludwig”  article  on  Poe,  which  appeared 
in  October  9,  1849,  New  York  Tribune.  These  mis¬ 
statements  Dr.  Griswold  perpetuated  in  his  “  Memoir  ” 
of  the  poet,  which  began  the  “Literati”  volume  of 
“  Poe’s  Works,”  as  edited  by  Dr.  Griswold.  These 
ww-statements  were  widely  copied  by  home  and  foreign 
periodicals  (Westminster  Review,  Tait’s  Magazine  and 
Fraser’s).  Mr.  Pabodie’s  letter,  of  June  2,  1852,  to  the 
Tribune  noted:  “Mr.  Poe  was  frequently  my  guest 
during  his  stay  in  Providence.  In  his  several  visits  to 
the  city  I  was  with  him  daily.  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  engagement,  and  with  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  dissolution.  I  am  authorized 
to  say,  not  only  from  my  personal  knowledge  but  also 
from  the  statements  of  all  who  were  conversant  with 
the  affair,  that  there  exists  not  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  stories  above  alluded  to.”  These  “stories”  — 
Poe’s  alleged  intention  of  breaking  the  engagement. 
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and,  on  “the  evening-  before  the  bridal’’  —  committed 
“  such  outrages  ’’  at  her  (Mrs.  Whitman’s)  house  “as 
made  necessary  a  summons  of  the  police.”  These  and 
other  like  adverse  statements  as  to  Poe,  the  man,  honey¬ 
combed  by  genuine  praise  of  his  literary  genius,  ap¬ 
peared  throughout  Dr.  Griswold's  “  Memoir  ”  of  the 
poet  attached  to  all  its  writer’s  editions  of  “  Poe’s 
Works.”  Mr.  Pabodie  added:  “Mr.  Poe’s  friends 
have  no  desire  to  palliate  his  faults,  nor  to  conceal  the 
fact  of  his  intemperance.  .  .  .  With  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  this  fault,  .  .  .  his  conduct,  during  the  period 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  was  invariably  that  of  a 
man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman  ;  .  .  .  We  understand 
that  Dr.  Griswold  has  expressed  his  sincere  regret  that 
these  unfounded  reports  should  have  been  sanctioned 
by  his  authority;  and  we  doubt  not,  if  he  possesses  that 
fairness  of  character  and  uprightness  of  intention 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  will  do  what 
lies  in  his  power  to  remove  an  undeserved  stigma  from 
the  memory  of  the  departed.” 

To  Mr.  Pabodie’s  Tribune  letter,  of  June  2nd,  Dr. 
Griswold  answered  personally,  June  8,  1852:  “  I  have 
never  expressed  any  such  regrets  as  you  write  of,  and 
I  cannot  permit  any  statement  in  my  memoir  of  Poe 
to  be  contradicted,  by  a  reputable  person,  unless  it  is 
shown  to  be  wrong  .  .  .  unless  you  explain  your  letter 
to  ‘The  Tribune’  in  another  for  publication  there,  you 
will  compel  me  to  place  before  the  public  such  docu¬ 
ments  as  will  be  infinitely  painful  to  Mrs.  Whitman 
and  all  others  concerned.”  Dr.  Griswold  quoted  Mrs. 
Hewitt’s  noting  of  Poe’s  last  call  on  her,  of  prior  men¬ 
tion,  and  perverted  her  exact  words  thus :  “  The  per- 
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son  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  intention  [this  word  was 
absolute  perversion]  to  break  off  the  match  was  Mrs. 

H - 1.  He  was  already  engaged  to  another  party.’’ 

Mrs.  Hewitt  reported  Poe’s  exact  words  were :  “  That 
marriage  may  never  take  place.”  And  they  were  based 
on  his  known  opposition  of  Mrs.  Whitman’s  family 
to  it  at  that  time.  The  reference  to  Poe’s  engagement 
then,  “to  another  party,”  concerned  his  first  love  — 
the  widow  Shelton  —  whom  Poe  had  not  met,  she  as¬ 
serted,  during  his  1848  summer  visit  at  Richmond,  as 
she  was  then  absent  from  that  city.  However,  in  the 
June  nth  answer  to  Dr.  Griswold’s  foregoing  letter, 
Mr.  Pabodie  stated  details  of  convincing  force  as  to 
Poe’s  closing  days  with  Mrs.  Whitman  at  Providence. 
Mr.  Pabodie  enclosed  an  excerpt  of  Poe's  words  from 
a  letter  Mrs.  Hewitt  wrote  Mrs.  Whitman;  noted  that 
the  alleged  “  outrages  ”  or  “  summons  of  police  ”  never 
took  place,  and  Poe’s  intention  to  break  the  engagement 
was  “  equally  unfounded.”  And  was  added  of  Poe, 
“  I  know  ...  he  repeatedly  urged  her  to  an  immedi¬ 
ate  marriage.  At  the  time  of  his  interview  [with  Mrs. 
Hewitt]  .  .  .  circumstances  existed  which  threatened 
to  postpone  the  marriage  ...  if  not  altogether  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  .  .  .  He  left  New  York  for  Providence,  on 
the  afternoon  of  his  interview  with  Mrs.  H.  [ewitt] 

.  .  .  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Providence  Lyceum;  and 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  delivered  his  lecture  on 
American  Poetry  before  an  audience  of  some  two 
thousand  persons.  During  his  stay  he  .  .  .  succeeded 
in  .  .  .  obtaining  Mrs.  W.’s  consent  to  an  immediate 
marriage.  He  stopped  at  the  Earl  House,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  a  set  of  somewhat  dissolute 
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young  men,  who  often  invited  him  to  drink  with  them. 
We  all  know  that  he  sometimes  yielded  .  .  .  and  on  the 
third  or  fourth  evening"  after  his  lecture,  he  came  up  to 
Mrs.  \\  hitman’s  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxication.  I 
vcas  myself  present  .  .  .  and  do  most  solemnly  affirm 
that  there  was  no  noise,  no  disturbance,  no  ‘  outrage,’ 
neither  was  there  any  ‘  call  for  the  police.’  Mr.  Poe 
said  but  little.  This  was  .  .  .  the  evening  referred  to 
in  your  memoir,  for  it  was  the  only  evening  in  which  he 
was  intoxicated  during  his  last  visit  to  this  city  ;  .  .  . 
The  next  morning  Mr.  Poe  .  .  .  expressed  the  most 
profound  contrition  and  regret,  and  was  profuse  in  his 
promises  of  amendment.  He  was  still  urgently  anx¬ 
ious  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  before  he 
left  the  city.  That  very  morning  he  wrote  a  note  to 
Dr.  Crocker,  requesting  him  to  publish  the  intended 
marriage  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  entrusted 
this  note  to  me,  with  the  request  that  I  should  deliver 
it  in  person.  You  will  perceive,  ...  I  did  not  write 
unadvisedly  ...  in  ‘  The  Tribune.’  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  regard 
to  Poe's  intoxication  .  .  .  above  alluded  to,  .  .  .  it 
was  as  purely  accidental  and  unpremediated  as  any 
similar  act  of  his  life.  By  what  species  of  logic  any 
one  should  infer  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  it 
was  the  result  of  a  malicious  purpose  and  deliberate 
design,  I  have  never  been  able  to  conceive.  The  facts 
of  the  case,  and  his  subsequent  conduct,  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  he  had  no  such  design.”  To  this  letter  of 
Mr.  Pabodie,  no  known  answer  was  made  by  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold.  Concerning  his  mis-statements  of  this  Provi¬ 
dence  episode,  in  August,  1873,  Mrs.  Whitman  wrote: 

“  No  such  scene  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Griswold 
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ever  transpired  in  my  presence.  No  one,  certainly  no 
woman,  who  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Edgar 
Poe,  could  have  credited  the  story  for  an  instant.  He 
was  essentially  and  instinctively  a  gentleman,  utterly 
incapable,  even  in  moments  of  excitement  and  delir¬ 
ium,  of  such  an  outrage  as  Dr.  Griswold  has  ascribed 
to  him.  .  .  .  During  .  .  .  the  autumn  of  1848,  I  once 
saw  him  after  one  of  those  nights  of  wild  excitement, 
before  reason  had  fully  recovered  its  throne.  Yet  even 
then,  in  those  frenzied  moments  when  the  doors  of  the 
mind’s  ‘  Haunted  Palace  ’  were  left  all  unguarded, 
his  words  were  the  words  of  a  princely  intellect  over¬ 
wrought,  and  of  a  heart  only  too  sensitive  and  too 
finely  strung.” 

Other  records  aver  that  great  pressure  was  brought 
upon  Mrs.  Whitman,  on  the  afternoon  of  Poe’s  morn¬ 
ing  apologies,  to  break  the  engagement;  also,  that  Mr. 
Pabodie  was,  by  a  hint,  so  advised  when  he  and  Poe 
called  at  her  home  that  evening.  Convinced  that  he 
had  lost  the  power  of  resisting  stimulants,  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man,  unnerved  by  protestations  and  worry,  gathered 
up  the  letters  and  papers  he  had  entrusted  to  her  care, 
put  them  in  Poe’s  hands;  then  without  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation  she  placed  a  hankerchief  drenched  in  ether 
to  her  face,  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  and  soon  fell  into 
a  state  of  semi-consciousness.  Poe  knelt  beside  her, 
entreating  her  for  “  one  word,  but  one  word,”  and  to 
“  reconsider.”  Asking  him  what  she  could  say,  his  reply 
was,  “  Say  that  you  love  me,  Helen  !  ”  Her  answer,  “  I 
love  you,”  were  her  last  words  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  He 
could  not  ease  the  break  of  his  heart  or  health  by  ether, 
or  his  remedy,  stimulants,  to  escape  the  plain  statement 
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of  Mrs.  Power’s  views  of  himself  that  followed,  and 
ended  by  reminding  him  that  the  New  York  train  left 


Mrs.  Anna  Power,  Mother  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Whitman 
From  photograph  (of  daguerreotype)  owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Chace 

in  an  hour.  One  wonders  if  the  lady  realized  —  in  her 
wisdom  of  breaking  up  this  marriage  of  two  invalids, 
which  wisdom  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  Poe  later  — 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  1848  Valentine  “  To  Edgar 
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Allan  Poe  ”  and  other  ardent  lines  written  in  her  own 
home  for  his  reading,  that  the  poet  would  never  have 
darkened  her  doors.  However,  he  then  turned  to  his 
friend,  saying,  “  Mr.  Pabodie,  you  hear  how  I  am  in¬ 
sulted,”  then  taking  his  arm  they  left  the  house  to¬ 
gether;  and  perhaps  both  were  convinced  then  and 
there  that  its  atmosphere  was  not  conducive  to  happi¬ 
ness  on  many  accounts.  Mr.  Pabodie  went  to  the 
railroad  station  that  night  with  Poe,  who  took  the 
Stonington  train  for  New  York  City.  Surely,  it  was 
this  “atmosphere”  of  emphatic  family  opposition  that 
obsessed  Poe’s  words,  —  “  That  marriage  may  never 
take  place”  —  to  Mrs.  Hewitt,  just  prior  to  this  last 
visit  to  Providence.  In  her  October  2,  1850,  letter  to 
Mrs.  Whitman  appears:  “As  Mr.  Poe  arose  to  leave 
lie  said,  ‘  I  am  going  to  Providence  this  afternoon.’  ‘  I 
hear  you  are  about  to  be  married,’  I  replied.  He  stood 
with  the  knob  of  the  parlour  door  in  his  hand,  and  as 
I  said  this  drew  himself  up  with  a  look  of  great  re¬ 
serve  and  replied,  ‘  That  marriage  will  never  take 
place.’  ‘  But,’  I  persisted,  ‘  it  is  said  you  are  already 
published.’  Still  standing  like  a  statue,  with  a  most 
rigid  face  he  repeated,  £  It  will  never  take  place.’ 
These  were  his  words  and  this  zcas  all.  He  bade  me 
good  morning  on  the  instant  and  I  never  saw  him 
more.  Mr.  Griswold  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
reply  to  my,  ‘  Mr.  Poe  was  here  this  morning,’  said 
‘  He  has  gone  to  be  married,  I  think.’  In  answer  I  re¬ 
peated  what  Mr.  Poe  had  said.  A  few  days  later  Mr. 
Griswold  again  called  and  asking  me  if  I  remembered 
what  I  had  told  him,  g-ave  me  the  story  of  the  ‘  police.’ 
All  this  I  had  forgotten  when  to  my  great  surprise  I 
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saw  it  related  in  the  volume  where  it  has  caused  you 
so  much  pain.  ...  I  made  a  point  of  seeing  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold  yesterday  and  showing  him  your  letter.  He 
seemed  .  .  .  troubled  .  .  .  and  promised  to  write  you 
immediately Dr.  Griswold  might  have  g'ained  his 
stated  impression  from  Mrs.  Hewitt’s  words,  but  after 
her  call  on  him ,  he  then  could  have  explained  with 
dignity  ;  but  he  never  retracted  any  of  the  many  mis¬ 
statements  made  in  his  “Memoir”  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  the  man. 

Vastly  different  from  Dr.  Griswold's  “  police  story” 
was  another  Reverend  gentleman’s  record,  after  serv¬ 
ing  the  poet  throughout  one  of  his  later  nerve-conges¬ 
tion  spells,  aggravated  by  stimulants,  perhaps.  Dr.  C. 
Chauncey  Burr  31  noted  Poe:  “  A  very  gentle,  thought¬ 
ful,  scrupulously  refined  and  modest  kind  of  man. 
Such  a  man  as  has  left  a  place  quite  unfilled  now  that 
he  has  gone.  How  came  he  then  to  be  so  abused,  even 
when  dead,  and  could  not  speak  for  himself.”  But 
this  broken  engagement  caused  all  sorts  of  wild  stories, 
including  the  one  mentioned  as  to  breach  of  good 
faith,  by  Poe,  so  strenuously  denied  by  Mr.  Pabodie. 

At  Fordham  Cottage,  Thursday,  December  28,  1848, 
Poe  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Mrs.  Richmond : 

Annie,  —  My  own  dear  Mother  will  explain  to  you 
how  it  is  that  I  cannot  write  to  you  in  full  —  but  I  must 
write  only  a  few  words  to  let  you  see  that  I  am  well, 

.  .  .  All  is  right !  .  .  .  T  hope  that  I  distinguished 
myself  at  the  Lecture  —  T  tried  to  do  so,  for  your  sake. 
There  were  1800  people  present,  and  such  applause! 
I  did  so  much  better  than  I  did  at  Lowell.  .  .  .  Give  my 
dearest  love  to  all. 


Eddy. 
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In  this  letter  was  mentioned  one  to  “  Annie  ”  from 
Mrs.  Clemm,  and  it  was :  “  I  feel  so  happy  in  all  my 
troubles.  Eddy  is  not  to  marry  Mrs.  W.  How  much 
will  I  have  to  tell  you  .  .  .  the  papers  say  he  is  .  .  . 
to  lead  to  the  altar,  the  talented,  rich  and  beautiful 
Mrs.  W.  ...  I  will  tell  you  all  in  my  next.”  How¬ 
ever  lovely  the  lady,  and  especially  when  dominated 
by  frail  health  and  atmospheric  antagonism  of  her 
family,  it  was  very  natural  for  Mrs.  Clemm  to  feel 
relieved  that  her  Virginia’s  place  in  their  cottage  home 
had  not  been  filled.  Even  far-reaching  Editor  Horace 
Greeley  felt  moved  to  interfere  with  Poe's  love  proj¬ 
ects;  for  when  they  reached  ebb-safety  tide,  January, 
1849,  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  Dr.  Griswold:  “Do  you 
know  Sarah  Helen  Whitman?  Of  course  you  have 
heard  it  rumored  that  she  is  to  marry  Poe.  Well,  she 
has  seemed  to  me  a  good  girl,  and  —  you  know  what 
Poe  is.  Now  I  know  a  widow  of  doubtful  age  will 
marry  almost  any  sort  of  a  white  man,  but  this  seems 
to  me  a  terrible  conjunction.  [As  to  perilous  health  of 
both  parties  it  truly  was.]  Has  Mrs.  Whitman  no 
friend  within  your  knowledge  that  can  .  .  .  explain 
Poe  to  her?  I  never  attempted  this  sort  of  thing  but 
once,  and  the  net  product  was  two  enemies,  and  a 
hastening  of  the  marriage”  (from  page  249,  “Gris¬ 
wold’s  Correspondence”). 

January  11,  1849,  dated  Mrs.  Clemm’s  next  letter 
to  “  Annie,”  and  in  it  appeared  :  “  The  match  is  entirely 
broken  off  between  Eddy  and  Mrs.  Whitman.  He  has 
been  at  home  three  weeks  and  has  not  written  to  her 
once.  .  .  .  Dear  Eddy  is  writing  most  industriously, 
and  I  have  every  hope  that  we  will,  in  a  short  time, 
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surmount  most  of  our  difficulties.  He  writes  from  ten 
till  four  every  day.  .  .  .  Eddy  wrote  a  tale  [“Lan- 
dor’s  Cottage  ’’]  ...  and  in  it  was  a  description  of  you 
with  the  name  of  the  lady,  ‘  Darling  Annie.’  .  .  .  Did 
you  see  the  lines  to  Eddy  in  .  .  .  the  Metropolitan ? 
They  are  by  Airs.  Osgood,  and  very  beautiful.  .  .  . 
Have  you  seen  Lowell's  satire,  and  Airs.  Osgood’s  let¬ 
ter  about  the  lines?  Something  about  Eddy  in  both.” 
It  later  transpires  that  Airs.  Osgood  had  her  own  ideas 
as  to  this  Poe-Whitman  episode.  However,  in  Airs. 
Clemm’s  letter  to  “Annie”  went  one  from  the  poet  him¬ 
self,  in  which  was :  “It  seems  ...  so  long  since  I  have 
written  you  that  I  feel  condemned,  .  .  .  But  no,  you 
will  never  doubt  me  .  .  .  will  you  ?  .  .  .  O  ‘  Annie,’ 
in  spite  of  so  many  worldly  sorrows  —  in  spite  of  all 
the  trouble  and  misrepresentation  (so  hard  to  bear) 
that  Poverty  has  entailed  on  me  for  so  long  a  time  — 
in  spite  of  all  this  —  I  am  so,  so  happy.  ...  I  need 
not  tell  you,  Annie,  how  great  a  burden  is  taken  off 
my  heart  by  my  rupture  with  Airs.  W. ;  for  I  have  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  break  the  engagement.  .  .  .  [Poe, 
still  dazed,  was  writing  this  January  nth,  after  Airs. 
Whitman  broke  the  engagement  “  three  weeks  ”  prior, 
in  December.]  Nothing  would  have  deterred  me  from 
the  match  but  —  what  I  tell  you.  .  .  .  [“  Poverty,” 
writes  Air.  Whitty.]  I  am  beginning  to  do  very  well 
about  money  as  my  spirits  improve,  .  .  .  very  soon, 
I  hope,  I  shall  be  quite  out  of  difficulty.  You  can’t 
think  how  industrious  I  am.  I  am  resolved  to  get  rich 
—  to  triumph.  [Poe  had  been  harshly  but  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  facts  in  this  romance,  that  each  party 
required  too  much  from  the  other,  to  unite  ineffective 
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forces  that  fail  to  obtain  matrimonial  happiness.] 
When  you  write  tell  me  something  about  Bardwell. 

.  .  .  [Poe’s  Boston  good  Samaritan?]  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  be  of  service  to  him  in  any  way!  Remember  me 
to  all  —  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  dear  little 
Caddy,  and  Mr.  R.  and  Mr.  C.  And  now  good-bye, 
sister  ‘  Annie  !  ’  ” 

Because  the  breaking  of  this  engagement  was  un¬ 
favorably  credited  to  Poe,  he,  restless  under  the  burden 
of  continuous  adverse  mis-statements,  earnestly  be¬ 
sought  Mrs.  Whitman,  by  letter,  for  the  sake  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  to  send  him  a  brief  statement 
denying  the  wild  rumors  of  their  separation.  In  this 
letter,  of  various  print  records,  Poe  wrote : 

“  Heaven  knows  that  I  would  shrink  from  wounding 
or  grieving  you.  I  blame  no  one  but  your  mother. 
Mr.  Pabodie  will  tell  you  all.  May  Heaven  shield  you 
from  all  ill.  No  amount  of  provocation  shall  induce 
me  to  speak  ill  of  you,  even  in  my  own  defense.  If 
to  shield  myself  from  calumny,  however  underserved, 
or  however  unendurable,  I  find  need  of  .  .  .  explana¬ 
tions  that  might  condemn  or  pain  you,  most  solemnly 
do  I  assure  you  that  I  will  patiently  endure  such  cal¬ 
umny,  rather  than  avail  myself  of  any  such  means  of 
refuting  it.  [This  plain  statement  would  indicate  that 
they  both  were  aware  that  facts  did  exist  of  which 
“explanation  ”  might  “condemn  and  pain”  her.]  You 
will  see,  then,  that  so  far  I  am  at  your  mercy  —  but  in 
making  you  such  assurances,  have  I  not  a  right  to  ask 
of  you  some  forbearance  in  return?  .  .  .  That  you 
have  in  any  way  countenanced  this  pitiable  falsehood, 
I  do  not  and  cannot  believe —  [the  breaking  of  their 
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engagement  by  him]  some  person,  equally  your  enemy 
and  mine,  has  been  its  author  —  but  what  I  beg  of  you 
is,  to  write  me  at  once  a  few  lines  in  explanation  — 
you  know,  of  course,  that  either  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Pabodie  or  ...  I  can  disprove  the  facts  stated  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  —  but  there  can  be  no  need 
of  disproving  what  I  feel  confident  was  never  asserted 
by  you  —  your  simple  disavowal  is  all  that  I  wish. 
You  will,  of  course,  write  me  immediately  on  receipt  of 
this.  .  .  .  Let  my  letters  and  acts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  say  simply  that 
our  marriage  was  postponed  ...  on  account  of  your  ill- 
health.  Have  you  really  said  or  done  anything  which 
can  preclude  our  placing  the  rupture  on  such  footing? 
If  not,  I  shall  persist  in  the  statement  and  thus  this 
unhappy  matter  will  die  quietly  away.”  Concerning 
Poe’s  foregoing  pathetic  plea  for  plain  justice,  Mrs. 
Whitman  noted  :  “  His  letter  I  did  not  dare  to  answer.” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  why  she  could 
not  have  sent  a  brief,  formal  “  simple  disavowal  ”  as  to 
the  “  false  statements  ”  made  of  Poe  by  others,  and  not 
sanctioned  by  herself,  and  thus  far  eased  his  mental 
strain.  Her  failure  to  do  this  seems  strange,  for 
silence  might  involve  the  impossibility —  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  —  on  her  part  of  so  doing.  Perhaps  this 
withholding  of  mental  ease,  to  Poe  the  living  man, 
grew  into  Mrs.  Whitman’s  energetic  and  effective  de¬ 
fense  of  the  poet,  after  his  death.  In  any  case  these 
“  false  statements  flew  to  Poe’s  friends  Air.  and  Airs. 
Charles  Richmond  at  Lowell,  Alass.  —  probably 
through  Mrs.  Osgood’s  relative  and  wife.  Air.  and  Airs. 
Locke  of  that  city.  Airs.  Osgood’s  maiden  name  was 
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Locke,  and  Mrs.  Richmond  was  born  Nancy  Locke 
Heywood.  Through  Mrs.  Osgood,  no  doubt  Poe  ob¬ 
tained  his  lecture  audiences  at  Lowell,  where  he  met  the 
family  of  Mr.  Richmond  at  Mrs.  Locke’s  home.  Poe’s 
preference  for  the  Richmonds  grew  with  time,  and 
shaping  events,  into  a  sin  of  ingratitude,  according  to 
Mrs.  Locke;  and  from  her  point  of  view  not  easily 
balanced  after  her  bestowal  of  lines  and  money  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Willis’  1846,  Home  Journal,  appeal  for  the 
poet’s  family-necessities.  However,  this  lady’s  tactics, 
from  early  1849,  as  to  Poe,  closely  followed  the  vindic¬ 
tive  maneuvres  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet.  Therefore,  in  nar¬ 
rative  order,  Poe,  not  relying  on  his  own  discretion  as 
to  this  quest  of  a  “  simple  disavowal  ”  of  the  “  false 
statements  ”  to  be  sent  him  by  Mrs.  Whitman,  but 
trusting  entirely  to  the  proved  friendship  of  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond  and  family,  enclosed  to  her,  about  January  23, 
1849,  his  letter-quest  of  Mrs.  Whitman.  Of  the  slanders 
touching  himself  Poe  wrote :  Faithful  Annie ! 

How  shall  I  ever  be  grateful  enough  to  God  for  giving 
me,  in  all  my  adversity,  so  true,  so  beautiful  a  friend ! 
I  felt  deeply  wounded  by  the  cruel  statements  of  your 
letter  —  and  yet  I  had  anticipated  nearly  all.  .  .  . 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  forgive  her  all,  and 
would  forgive  her  even  more.  Some  portions  of  your 
letter  I  do  not  fully  understand.  If  the  reference  is 
to  my  having  violated  my  promise  to  you,  I  simply  say, 
Annie,  that  I  have  not,  .  .  .  The  reports  .  .  .  may 
have  arisen  .  .  .  from  what  I  did,  in  Providence,  on 
that  terrible  day  .  .  .  Oh  —  I  shudder  even  to  think 
of  it.  That  .  .  .  her  friends  will  speak  ill  of  me  is  an 
inevitable  evil  —  I  must  bear  it.  In  fact  ...  I  ...  do 
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not  care  so  much  as  I  did  for  the  opinions  of  a  world  in 
which  I  see  .  .  .  that  to  act  generously  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  designing,  and  that  to  be  poor  is  to  be  a 
villain.  I  must  get  rich  —  rich.  Then  all  will  go  well 
—  but  until  then  I  must  submit  to  be  abused.  I  deeply 
regret  that  Mr.  Richmond]  should  think  ill  of  me.  If 
you  can,  disabuse  him  .  .  .  act  for  me  as  you  think  best. 
I  put  my  honor,  .  .  .  implicitly  in  your  hands;  but  I 
would  rather  not  confide  my  purposes,  in  that  one  re¬ 
gard,  to  any  one  but  your  dear  sister.  I  enclose  you  a 
letter  for  Mrs.  Whitman.  Read  it — show  it  only  to 
those  in  whom  you  have  faith,  and  then  seal  it  with  wax 
and  mail  it  from  Boston.  .  .  .  When  her  answer  comes  I 
will  send  it  to  you :  that  will  convince  you  of  the  truth. 
If  she  refuse  to  answer  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Crocker 
.  .  .  if  you  know  his  exact  name  and  address  send  it 
to  me.  .  .  .  [Poe’s  request,  for  Mr.  Crocker  to  publish 
the  marriage  banns,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Pabodie,  was 
never  delivered  by  him,  and  the  alleged  intention  of 
Poe  to  break  the  engagement  must  have  been  the 
“  abuse  ”  to  which  he  referred.]  But  as  long  as  you 
and  yours  love  me,  what  need  I  care  for  this  cruel,  un¬ 
just,  calculating  world?”  Poe  noted  his  “Rationale 
of  Verse”  as  in  October  and  November  Southern  Lit¬ 
erary  Messenger  issues,  and  himself  as  “so  busy, 
now,”  and  feeling  so  full  of  life  and  energy.  “  En¬ 
gagements  to  write  are  pouring  in  upon  me  every  day.” 
Two  came  from  Boston,  and  yesterday  “an  article” 
on  “Critics  and  Criticism”  went  to  the  American  Re- 
view.  “  About  Critics  and  Criticism  ”  appeared  in 
Graham’s  January,  1850,  issue,  after  Poe’s  death.  It 
began  with  a  critic  comparatively  unknown  to  our  day, 
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of  whom  Poe  wrote:  “Our  most  analytic,  if  not 
altogether  our  best  critic  (Mr.  Whipple  perhaps  ex¬ 
cepted),  is  Mr.  William  A.  Jones,  author  of  ‘The 
Analyst.’  How  he  would  write  elaborate  criticism  I 
cannot  say;  but  his  summary  judgments  of  authors 
are,  in  general,  discriminate  and  profound.  In  fact, 
his  papers  on  Emerson  and  Macaulay,  published  in 
‘Arcturus,’  are  better  than  merely  ‘profound’;  if  we 
take  the  word  in  its  now  desecrated  sense ;  for  they  are 
at  once  pointed,  lucid  and  just:  —  as  summaries, 

.  .  .  Mr.  [Edwin  Percy]  Whipple  has  less  analysis, 
and  far  less  candor;  as  his  depreciation  of  ‘  Jane  Eyre  ’ 
will  show;  but  he  excels  Mr.  Jones  in  sensibility  to 
Beauty,  and  is  thus  the  better  critic  of  Poetry.  I  find 
nothing  finer  in  its  way  than  his  eulogy  on  Tenny¬ 
son  .  .  .”  Not  long  ago  “Landor’s  Cottage”  with  “  some¬ 
thing  of  Annie  in  it  ”  was  sent  to  the  Metropolitan. 
Fifty  pages  of  “  Marginalia  ”  — five  pages  each  month 
—  were  going  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  He 
noted  his  permanent  engagements  made  with  American 
magazines  excepting  Peterson’s  National,  but  “  includ¬ 
ing  a  Cincinnati  magazine,  called  The  Gentlemen’s.  So 
you  see  that  I  have  only  to  keep  up  my  spirits  to  get 
out  of  all  my  pecuniary  troubles.  The  least  price  I 
get  is  $5  per  ‘Graham  page.’”  Poe  noted  reading 
“  Percy  Ranthorpe,”  by  Mrs.  Gove,  with  “  deep  in¬ 
terest  ”  and  “  great  consolation.  It  relates  to  the  career 
of  a  literary  man,  and  gives  a  just  view  of  the  true 
aims  and  the  true  dignity  of  the  literary  character. 
Read  it  for  my  sake.  But  of  one  thing  rest  assured, 
‘Annie,’  —  from  this  day  forth  I  shun  the  pestilential 
society  of  literary  women.  They  are  a  heartless  un- 
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natural,  venomous,  dishonorable  set,  with  no  guiding 
principle  but  inordinate  self-esteem.  Mrs.  Osgood  is 
the  only  exception  I  know.  .  .  .  Kiss  little  Caddy  for 
me,  and  remember  me  to  Mr.  R.  and  to  all.  I  have 
had  a  most  distressing  headache  for  the  last  two 
weeks.”  Poe’s  closing  words  indicate  that  the  reflex 
of  his  Providence  disaster  of  shattered  romance  was 
now  being  felt  by  a  stealthy  approach  of  his  old  enemy 
nervous-congestion  depression,  notwithstanding  the 
“energy”  he  mentioned  to  “Annie”  as  floating  him 
out  of  difficulties.  But  as  articles  were  seldom  paid 
for  until  some  months  after  printing,  and  Poe’s 
broken  health  began  to  make  inroads  on  his  working 
time,  his  purse  “difficulties”  were  of  a  certain  pro¬ 
longed,  chronic  type. 

January  18,  1849,  Poe  wrote  to  Editor  John  R. 
Thompson,32  of  Southern  Literary  Messenger:  “Ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks  for  the  two  Messengers  containing 
Miss  Talley’s  ‘  Genius.’  I  am  glad  .  .  .  that  Gris¬ 
wold,  although  imperfectly,  has  done  her  justice  in 
‘Female  Poets.’  Enclosed  I  send  the  opening  chapter  of 
‘  Marginalia,’  published  three  years  ago  in  the  ‘  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review,’  .  .  .  which  I  think  well  adapted  to 
such  a  Magazine  as  yours.  ‘  Marginalia  ’  proved  as 
popular  as  any  papers  by  me.  My  object  now  is  to 
propose  that  I  continue  papers  in  the  ‘  Messenger  ’  at 
5  pages  each  month  commencing  March.  .  .  .  You 
might  afford  me  as  before,  $2.  per  page  ...  at  a 
hint  I  can  touch  briefly  any  topic  you  suggest;  .  .  . 
the  interest  of  Southern  letters  in  respect  to  North¬ 
ern  neglect  or  misrepresentation  .  .  .  sorely  in  need 
of  touching.  If  you  think  well  of  proposal,  I  will 
II— 33 
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send  first  two  numbers  (io  pages) — on  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  you.  You  can  pay  me  at  your  conven¬ 
ience,  as  papers  are  published  or  otherwise."  Poe’s 
“P.S.”  added:  “I  am  to  bestir  myself  in  the  world 
of  letters  more  busily  than  for  three  or  four  years 
.  .  .  and  the  connection  with  2  weekly  papers  may 
enable  me  ...  to  serve  the  ‘  Messenger.’  ” 

At  Fordham,  Saturday,  January  20,  1849,  Poe’s 
purse-pressures  moved  him  to  write  to  John  Priestly, 
of  American  JVhig  Rcviezv  (see  page  lxxi,  “  Complete 
Poems  of  Poe,”  by  James  FT.  Whitty),  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  May  I  trouble  you  to  hand  accom¬ 
panying  brief  article  to  Mr.  Whelpley  and  see  if  he  can 
give  me  $10  for  it.  About  four  years  ago  ...  I  wrote  a 
paper  on  The  American  Drama  for  your  Review.  It  was 
printed  anonymously  —  my  name  was  not  in  the  index. 
The  criticism  referred  to  Willis’  “  Tortesa  ”  [1839]  and 
Longfellow’s  “Spanish  Student”  [1843  issue].  Could 
you  procure  me  this  number? 

Truly  your  friend, 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

This  letter  seems  to  be  one  of  the  fezv  signed  by 
Poe’s  full  name.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  zvhy 
he  so  signed  it,  at  this  time. 

From  1843  to  May,  1849,  “Marginalia,”  Poe  had 
been  calling  Thomas  Carlyle  no  “  sweet  and  tender 
names.”  While  his  scholarship  was  allowed,  his 
“Hero  Worship”  was  given  by  Poe,  in  1846,  rather 
caustic  attention,  that  was  wrell  remembered  by  the 
author  of  “  Sartor  Resartus.”  Carlyle,  when  ad¬ 
dressed  on  a  criticism  of  Poe’s  poetry  —  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  of  Burns,  by  a  mutual  friend  of  Hon. 
R.  M.  Hogg,  of  Irvine,  Scotland,  and  Professor 
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Masson,  of  Edinburgh  —  “  got  into  a  furious  rage  and 
said :  ‘  Burns  was  both  a  great  man  and  a  great  poet, 
but  Poe  was  neither.'”  Mr.  Hogg  adds:  “Of  course 
I  do  not  agree  with  him.” 

In  Poe's  January  23,  1849,  letter  to  Mrs.  Richmond, 
he  mentioned  an  article  of  his,  of  which  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  name,  was  advertised  by  Godey.  It  was 
“Mellonta  Tauta”  (or,  a  revised  introduction  to 
“  Eureka,”  Dr.  Woodberry  notes)  and  appeared  in 
the  February,  1849,  issue  of  Godey’ s  Lady’s  Book.  It 
dated,  “On  Board  Balloon  ‘Skylark/  April  1,  1848,” 
and  was  then,  in  all  truth,  a  skylark  hoax  of  Poe, 
after  the  style  of  the  “  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle,”  which 
was  sent  “To  the  Editor  of  the  Lady’s  Book  ”  with 
the  (briefed)  following  letter: 

I  have  the  honor  of  sending  you,  ...  an  article 
which  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  .  .  .  more 
distinctly  than  I  do  ...  It  is  a  translation  by  my  friend 
Martin  Van  Buren  Mavis  (sometimes  called  the 
“  Toughkeepsie  Seer”),  of  an  odd-looking  MS.  .  .  . 
found,  about  a  year  ago,  tightly  corked  up  in  a  jug  float¬ 
ing  in  the  Mare  Tenebrarum  —  a  sea  well  described  by 
the  Nubian  geographer,  but  seldom  visited,  nowadays, 
except  by  the  transcendentalists  and  divers  for  crotchets. 

Truly  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

In  this  delicious  satire,  “Mellonta  Tauta,”  Poe’s 
nimble  wits  leaped  almost  one  hundred  years  from  the 
stars  —  or  sea  of  shadows  —  into  the  scientific  reali¬ 
ties  of  today.  And  in  his  (en) lightning  transit  was 
scored  the  world  of  scholars  from  the  classics,  “  Jur- 
mains’s  .  .  .  Vrinch  .  .  .  Tnglitch  .  .  .  Kanaw- 
dians  ”  (German,  French,  English  and  Canadians) 
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to  the  American  Knickerbockers  —  little  beloved  by 
Poe  but  of  his  day.  Probably  this  was  Poe’s  way  of 
easing  some  of  his  various  heart-aches.  As  to  this 
jug- letter  found  floating  in  the  “ Mare  Tenebrarum” 
and  Poe’s  “Universe”  Lecture,  his  Maine  friend, 
George  W.  Eveleth,  wrote  March  9,  1848,  that  the 
writer  and  the  lecturer  “don’t  live  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  miles  apart,  else  the  postage  .  .  .  would  be  too 
much  to  pay.”  From  Byron  comes  :  “  Cervantes  smiled 
Spain’s  chivalry  away.”  And  Lowell  follows  with : 
“  It  is  so  much  easier  to  caricature  life  from  our  own 
sickly  conception  of  it,  than  to  paint  it  in  its  noble 
simplicity.”  Among  the  penalties  the  great  of  earth 
pay  to  Fame,  is  the  endurance  of  public-print  carica¬ 
tures,  or  animadversions  of  pictorial  and  burlesque 
criticism.  Poe  and  Longfellow  were  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Under  the  fitting,  and  a  seeming ,  mask  of 
Motley  Manners,  Esq.,  some  one,  on  page  20,  of  the 
January,  1849,  issue  of  Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine, 
begins  two  pages  of  rhymed  lines  with  broken  spaces 
for  F.  O.  C.  Barley’s  caricatures  of  the  poets  Byrant, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe  and  Willis.  Mr.  Man¬ 
ners’  lines  are  entitled : 

“A  Mirror  For  Authors. 

IN  WHICH  THEY  MAY  SEE  VARIOUS  REFLECTIONS  REFLECTED,  ECCEN¬ 
TRICITIES  DI-VERSIFIED,  AND  WEAK  POINTS  BLUNTLY  EXPOSED.” 

Darley  swathes  Byrant  as  a  Witch  of  Salem;  Whit¬ 
tier  appears  as  embracing  a  slave;  Willis  figures  as 
a  strutting  dandy;  reprint  cuts  of  Darley’s  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Poe  are  given.  Beneath  that  of  Long¬ 
fellow  some  of  Motley  Manners’  lines  are : 
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“Not  for  thy  clipping  of  old  rusty  coins  — 

Thy  head  enriches  what  thy  hand  purloins ; 

Not  for  thy  thought  —  webs  cribbed  from  monkish 
looms  — 

They  ’re  better  in  thy  tomes  than  in  their  tombs ; 

Thy  alchemy  has  made  much  gold  from  lead  — 

So,  ‘  let  the  dead  past  bury  ’  all  ‘  its  dead.’  ” 


Poe  and  Longfellow  Caricatures  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley 
From  “A  Mirror  for  Authors”  (by  Motley  Manners  —  Joseph  H. 
Duganne,  1823-1895),  in  Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine,  January,  1849. 


Beneath  the  cut  of  Poe  appear,  among  others,  these 
lines : 

“  With  tomahawk  upraised  for  deadly  blow, 

Behold  our  literary  Mohawk,  Poe! 

Sworn  tyrant  he  o’er  all  who  sin  in  verse  — 

His  own  the  standard,  damns  he  all  that ’s  worse ; 

Iambic  Poe !  of  tyro  bards  the  terror 
Ego  is  he  —  the  world  his  pocket-mirror!” 

Unintentionally  Manners’  five  last  words  curiously 
affirm  Poe  universality.  Emerson,  Halleck,  Lowell 
and  others  were  not  honored  by  Darley’s  attention. 
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February  17,  1849,  George  W.  Eveleth,  attending 
medical  lectures  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  wrote  Poe : 33  “  I 
think  you  are  the  Autobiographer  of  Holden’s  Dollar 
Magazine  —  And  I  guess  this  same  wobegone  person¬ 
age  could  now  look  in  the  glass  [Motley  Manners’ 
“  Mirror  for  Authors  ”]  and  point  out  one  Joe  Bottom, 
Editor  of  his  posthumous  papers.  Have  you  not  some 
proprietary  right  in  Holden's?” 

June  26,  1849,  Poe  wrote  Eveleth  :  34  “  I  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  you  about  my  being  the  £  autographer  of 
Holden’s  Magazine .’  I  occasionally  hear  of  that 
work,  but  have  never  seen  a  number  of  it.”  So,  evi¬ 
dently  Poe  had  not  seen  then,  or,  Willis-wise,  “would 
not  see”  this  Motley  Manners’  effusion,  illuminated  by 
his  good  friend  Darley. 

Doubtlessly  Poe  enjoyed,  at  this  time,  his  quiet  lit¬ 
erary  labors  with  devoted  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  occa¬ 
sional  sympathetic  letters  from  his  fine-hearted  friend 
“  Annie,”  at  Lowell,  to  leaven  the  many  others  of 
various  hard-hearted  facts.  At  Fordham  Cottage  the 
poet  passed  his  January  days  of  1849  into  those  of 
February,  with  now  and  then  calls  from  friends, 
among  whom  was  “Stella” — Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis. 
For  her  poems  Poe’s  literary  attention  was  in  demand, 
and  fairly  paid  for,  with  $100,  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Poe’s 
Cottage  home  needs  made  Mrs.  Clemm  urgent  for  his 
dreaded  service  on  these  verses ;  also,  at  times,  his 
being  a  reluctant  attendant  of  “  Stella’s  ”  Brooklyn 
home  receptions.  Concerning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Lewis  and  Poe,  comes  from  Sidney  V.  Lowell,  Esq., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  “I  knew  Silvanus  D.  Lewis,  whose 
wife  was  a  friend  of  Poe,  very  well  from  1856  to  his 
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Home  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis, 

125  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 

Where  Poe  spent  his  last  night  (June  29,  1849)  in  New  York 
From  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Sydney  V.  Lowell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


death  in  1882.  He  lived  in  a  three-storv  brick  house, 
No.  125  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn.  In  the  rear,  the 
united  pleasant  gardens  were  filled  with  old-fashioned 
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flowers  and  grape  arbors.  Lewis  was  a  lawyer  in 
good  practice,  highly  respected  and  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him ;  tradition  as  to  Mrs.  Lewis  was  — 
she  was  rather  a  blue-stocking  wife  than  a  house¬ 
keeper;  that  Lewis  was  very  fond  of  her  but  she  was 


Mr.  Sylvanus  D.  Lewis 
From  photograph  obtained  by 


Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis 
From  “  Records  of  the  Heart” 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Shaw. 

not  an  especially  helpful  companion.”  In  S.  D. 
Lewis’  reply,  October  n,  1875,  t°  Miss  S.  S.  Rice’s 
Baltimore,  Poe-Memorial  invitation  appeared :  “  I 

have  resided  and  practiced  my  profession  of  the  law 
in  Brooklyn  for  about  thirty  years  ...  in  1845,  Mr. 
Poe  and  I  became  personal  friends.  His  last  resi¬ 
dence,  and  where  I  visited  him  oftenest,  was  in  a 
beautifully  secluded  cottage  at  Fordham,  fourteen 
miles  above  New  York  .  .  .  there  ...  I  often  saw 
his  dear  wife  during  her  last  illness,  and  attended  her 
funeral.  It  was  from  there  ...  he  and  his  ‘  dear  Mud- 
die  ’  (Mrs.  Clemm)  often  visited  me  at  my  house, 
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frequently,  and  at  my  urgent  solicitation,  remaining 
many  days.  When  he  finally  departed  on  his  last  trip 
south,  the  kissing  and  hand-shaking  were  at  my  front 
door.  He  was  hopeful;  we  were  sad;  and  tears 
gushed  in  torrents  as  he  kissed  his  ‘  dear  Mucldie  ’  and 
my  wife  ‘good-bye.’  Alas,  it  proved,  as  Mrs.  Clemm 
feared,  a  final  adieu  .  .  .  on  the  receipt  of  the  sad 
news  of  his  death,  I  offered  Mrs.  Clemm  a  home  in 
my  family,  where  she  resided  until  1858.  ...  I  hold 
many  of  her  precious,  loving,  grateful  letters  to  me 
.  .  .  up  to  a  few  days  before  her  death.”  Mr.  Ga¬ 
briel  Harrison  wrote :  35  “I  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Clemm  at  the  home  of  S.  D.  Lewis,  one  of  her 
best  friends.  Many  a  package  of  delicacies  have  I 
known  him  to  send  to  her  at  Church  Home,  Baltimore. 
Holidays  were  always  so  remembered.  When  visit¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Clemm  there,  she  took  from  her  finger  her 
own  wedding-ring  and  that  of  Poe’s  wife  made  into 
one  and  which  he  wore  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  and 
presented  it  to  me  with  his  moustache  scissors  and 
pocket-comb.”  The  scissors  were  given  to  Mr. 
Chandos  Felton,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Poe,  and  the 
ring  to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Harrison.  But  Poe’s  ring,  described 
by  Mr.  Harrison  as  two  “  made  into  one  ”  has  proved 
one  means  of  identifying  a  recently  discovered  oil 
portrait  of  the  poet,  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard, 
Charlestown,  Mass.  On  the  reverse  of  the  frame  of 
this  life-size  half  figure  appears:  “Oil-Painting  in 
frame.  Person  not  known.  From  Attic  of  Building 
No.  34.  Received  from  the  General  Storekeeper,  Apr. 
23,  1915.”  Mr.  Murdock  Macaulay,  U.  S.  N.,  Curator 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe 

From  portrait  (by  S.  S.  Osgood?)  painted  after  1847,  and  found  at  U.  S. 
Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

On  reverse  of  frame  appears:  “From  Attic  of  Building  No.  34.  Received  from  the  General 
Storekeeper,  April  23,  1915.”  So  noted  by  Mr.  Murdock  Macaulay,  U.  S.  N.,  Curator 
of  the  Museum,  who  claims  the  painting  to  be  a  portrait  of  Poe.  The  ring  —  “two  made 
into  one ”  —  described  by  Gabriel  Harrison  as'owned  by  Poe,  definitely  affirms  decision  of 

Mr.  Macaulay 
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of  the  Naval  Museum,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  put  this  leg¬ 
end  in  place  when  this  portrait  came  into  his  custody, 
and  he  became  obsessed  with  the  all  but  proved  fact 
that  this  painting-  was  a  portrait  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
While  closest  investigation  fails  to  produce  an  atom 
of  definite  record  concerning  this  canvas,  the  easy, 
careless  poise  of  figure,  the  features,  the  books  in  left 
background,  and  above  all  else  the  ring  —  two  “  made 
into  one"  —  which  appears  on  the  partially  shown 
left  hand,  all  these  point  to  Poe,  as  painted  after  the 
style  of  S.  S.  Osgood’s  brush  and  informally  posed 
for  the  private  ownership  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
The  portrait  was  seen  by  Samuel  B.  Doggett,  Esq., 
who  claimed  its  attention  for  these  pages  by  permission 
of  Commandant  Albert  Cleaves,  Rear  Admiral 
U.  S.  N.  Poe  probably  had  the  two  wedding-rings 
“  made  into  one  ”  after  he  won  his  lawsuit  against  the 
N.  Y.  Mirror,  February  22,  1847,  and  with  some  of 
that  money. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Lewis’  October  11,  1875,  letter  con¬ 
tinued  of  Poe:  “  He  was  one  of  the  most  affectionate, 
kind-hearted  men  I  ever  knew.  I  never  witnessed  so 
much  tender  affection  and  devoted  love  as  existed  in 
that  family  of  three  persons.  ...  I  have  spent  weeks 
in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Mr.  Poe,  and  I  never 
saw  him  drink  a  drop  of  liquor  ...  in  my  life;  and 
never  saw  him  under  the  slightest  influence  of  any 
stimulants  whatever.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  most  ab¬ 
stemious  and  exemplary  man.  But  I  learned  from 
Mrs.  Clemm  that  if,  .  .  .  he  took  a  single  glass,  even 
of  wine,  .  .  .  that  he  was  no  longer  himself  or  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  acts.  His  biographers  ...  to  pro- 
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duce  a  startling  effect  by  contrast,  have  magnified  his 
errors  and  attributed  to  him  faults  which  he  never  had. 
He  was  always  in  my  presence  the  polished  gentleman, 
the  profound  scholar,  the  true  critic,  and  the  inspired 
oracular  poet  —  dreamy  and  spiritual,  lofty,  but  sad.” 

It  seems  most  probable  that  Poe’s  trip  South  in  the 
interest  of  The  Stylus  was  made  possible  to  some  gen¬ 
erous  degree  by  financial  advances  made  to  him  by 
fine-hearted  S.  D.  Lewis,  — perhaps  in  consideration 
of  the  equally  generous  revisions  and  reviews  that 
Poe  gave,  with  more  difficulty,  in  preparing  Mrs. 
Lewis’  “  Child  of  the  Sea  and  Other  Poems  ”  for 
some  measure  of  the  print-praise  he  bestowed  upon 
these  verses.  An  example  of  Poe’s  scoring  “  The 
Prisoner  of  Perote  ”  by  Mrs.  Lewis  was  made  of  very 
definite  print  by  the  late  J.  H.  Ingram,  on  page  420, 
Vol.  I,  of  Albany  Review;36  also  in  “Complete 
Poems  of  Poe”  by  James  H.  Whitty. 

When  accused  of  taking  a  bribe  for  a  favorable  re¬ 
view  of  miserable  poems,  and  thereby  violating  his 
literary  conscience,  Poe  said  :  37  “  The  author  gave  me 
a  hundred  dollars  when  my  poor  Virginia  was  dying, 
and  we  were  starving,  and  required  me  to  make  a  re¬ 
view  of  that  book — ■  What  could  I  do?”  Perhaps 
his  own  prior  scoring  and  paying  a  debt  shrived  Poe’s 
soul  for  that  enthusiastic  review,  in  the  September, 
1848,  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  which  concluded 
with :  “  If  we  err  not  greatly,  ‘  The  Child  of  the  Sea  ’ 
will  confer  immortality  on  its  writer.”  All  the  fame 
she  obtained  came  from  the  touch  of  Poe’s  pen  — 
and  association.  To  a  friend  expressing  surprise  at 
this  over-estimate,  Poe  replied:  “It  is  true,  she  is 
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really  commonplace,  but  her  husband  was  kind  to  me ; 
I  cannot  point  an  arrow  against  any  woman!  Such 
expressions  of  opinions  are  necessarily  modified  by  a 
thousand  circumstances.”  However  Poe  knew  “  The 
Forsaken  ”  was  fore-shadowed  by  Motherwell ;  that 
“  Child  of  the  Sea  ”  was  fathered  by  Byron’s  “  Cor¬ 
sair,”  etc.,  yet  money  so  willingly  advanced  to  appease 
actual  hunger  suffered  by  his  little  household  at 
times  answered  Mrs.  Clemm’s  plea  to  Poe  when  no 
other  could  reach  him.  But  in  this  review  Poe  did 
well  by  making  marked  mention  of  “  S.  D.  Lewis, 
.  .  .  Counsellor-at-Law,  absorbed  in  his  profession 
and  residing  in  Brooklyn.” 

Of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Poe  wrote:38  “I  know  few 
towns  which  inspire  me  with  so  great  disgust  and  con¬ 
tempt.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  city  of  silvered  ginger¬ 
bread.  ...  It  has  some  tolerable  residences  but  the 
majority  are  several  steps  beyond  the  preposterous. 
.  .  .  What  can  be  more  silly  and  piteously  absurd 
than  palaces  of  painted  white  pine,  fifteen  feet  by 
twenty,  and  of  such  is  the  boasted  city  of  villas.” 

In  early  1849,  Poe  wrote:  39 

Dear  Griswold,  —  Your  uniform  kindness  leads  me 
to  hope  that  you  will  attend  to  this  little  matter  of  Mrs. 

L - ,  to  whom  I  truly  think  you  have  done  less  than 

justice.  .  .  .  They  lied  to  you,  (if  you  told  —  what  he 
says  you  told  him,)  upon  the  subject  of  my  forgotten 
Lecture  on  the  American  Poets,  and  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  .  .  .  what  I  have  always  held  in  conversation 
about  you,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  entirely  true,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  contained  in  my  notice  of  your  “  Female 
Poets  of  America,”  in  the  forthcoming  “  Southern  Lit¬ 
erary  Messenger.”  By  glancing  at  what  I  have  published 
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about  you,  (Aut.  in  Graham,  1841;  Review  in  Pioneer, 
1843;  Notice  in  B.  Journal,  1845;  Letter  in  Int.,  1847 ; 
and  the  Review  of  your  Female  Poets,)  you  will  see 
that  I  .  .  .  never  hazarded  ...  a  disrespectful  word  of  you, 

though  there  were,  ...  in  consequence  of  - 's  false 

imputation  of  that  beastly  article  to  you,  some  absurd 
jokes  at  your  expense  in  the  Lecture  at  Philadelphia. 
Come  up  and  see  me ;  the  cars  pass  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  New  York  Hotel,  where  I  have  called  two  or  three 
times  without  finding  you  in. 

Yours  truly, 

Poe. 


Poe’s  money  needs  must  have  been  keen  at  this 
time  of  heavy  work  and  slow  pay;  and  consequently 
his  demon  of  depression  was  in  close  pursuit  of  him. 
Mr.  Whitty 40  mentions  a  “  sixty  days’  note  given  by 
him  for  sixty-seven  dollars,41  February  3,  1849,  to 
Isaac  Cooper,  nephew  of  the  novelist.” 

From  a  February  21,  1905,  letter  written  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Wilson  Smith,  New  York  City,  by  “  Pas¬ 
tor  Emeritus  Epher  Whitaker,”  of  the  “  Church  of 
Christ,”  Southold,  L.  I.,  also  “  Historian  and  Poet,” 
comes  a  new  item  (dating  about  this  time)  of  Poe. 
Of  him  Dr.  Whitaker  wrote :  “  A  few  months  before 
Poe’s  death,  he  lived  and  lectured  for  a  week,  in  the 
Academy  of  Newark,  Delaware,  where  I  lived  and 
taught  from  1844  to  September,  1849.  Each  day  of 
this  week  I  met  him  and  heard  him  lecture  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Poetry.  All  the  teachers  and  all  the  classes  in  the 
Academy  were  in  the  large  schoolroom  daily  and  heard 
him  for  an  hour.  He  was  always  prompt  when  the 
Academy  bell  in  the  steeple  rang  the  hour  for  his  lec¬ 
ture.  All  heard  him  with  attention  and  pleasure,  even 
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the  youngest  of  the  pupils,  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  He  drew  from  memory  nearly  all  the  poems 
which  he  used  as  examples  and  illustrations.  The  only 
book  which  he  used  was  the  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold's 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  He  did  not  wholly  ap- 


Reverend  Epher  Whitaker 
From  Poe-period  daguerreotype 
Photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  George  Wilson  Smith,  New  York 

prove  Griswold’s  selections.  He  [Poe]  recited  with 
the  utmost  effectiveness  several  poems  which  the  com¬ 
piler  had  not  selected  for  his  book.  He  also  indicated 
a  few  in  the  volume  deemed  by  him  utterly  unworthy 
of  a  place  among  representations  of  American  poetry.” 
Of  Poe,  the  man,  was  added :  “  During  that  week 

he  bore  no  mark  of  dissipation  in  bearing,  in  counte¬ 
nance  or  in  speech.  He  appeared  as  a  somewhat  shy 
and  reserved,  but  thoroughly  courteous,  gentleman. 

“The  picture  of  him  in  the  Herald  .  .  .  presents  the 
contour  of  his  head  and  face  perfectly,  but  it  lacks  the 
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gentle,  sensitive,  pensive  and  almost  sad  expression  of 
his  face  .  .  .  the  eyes  seem  to  be  expressive  of  force 
and  fire.  They  had  no  expression  of  this  kind  when 
I  saw  him.  They  had  a  contemplative  and  even  shrink- 
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Newark  Academy  (1848),  Delaware,  where  Poe  Lectured  in  1849 

From  “History  of  Education  in  Delaware,”  by  Lyman 
P.  Powell,  A.B.,  1893 

Reprint  permission  of  author,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  authorities 


ing  expression.  His  appearance  may  have  been  in  some 
measure  due  to  guest-ship  in  the  Academy  at  that 
time.”  Poe  was  near  to  his  attack  of  brain-conges¬ 
tion.  Mrs,  Smith  obtained  the  daguerreotype  picture 
of  Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  about  the  time  he  knew  Poe. 
Newark  Academy  (dating  as  Poe  saw  it)  appears  in 
these  pages  by  reprint  permission  of  Dr.  Lyman  P. 
Pow^ell,  and  Department  of  Education  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Thursday,  February  8,  1849,  Poe  again  turned 
to  tell  of  his  life  to  “  Dear  Annie.”  He  mentioned 
Mrs.  Clemm  as  “  just  going  to  town,”  and  his  hope 
of  her  finding-  “  a  sweet  letter  ”  from  Annie  or  Sarah. 
He  notes  himself  as  “  so  busy,  ‘  Annie/  ever  since  I 
returned  from  Providence  —  six  weeks  ago.  I  have 
not  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  writing  from  a  page 
to  three  pages.  Yesterday,  I  wrote  five,  and  the  day 
before  a  poem,  ...  I  call  it  ‘The  Bells.’”  It  was 
probably  a  revision  of  these  verses  which  he  wished 
Annie  and  Sarah  to  see.  Edwin  Markham  noted 
“  The  Bells  ”  as  “  the  finest  example  in  our  language 
of  suggestive  power  of  rhyme  and  of  the  echo  of 
sound  to  sense.”  Poe  added  to  Annie  that  the  “  five 
pages,”  of  yesterday,  were  on  “Hop-Frog!”  and 
from  “  such  a  name  ”  she  would  “  never  guess  the 
subject  (which  is  a  terrible  one)  .  .  .”  Poe  founded 
this  tale  on  Froissart’s  tragedy  of  the  “Masquerade 
of  Charles  VI  of  France,  where  several  nobles  were 
burned  by  accident.  Poe  thought  out  Hop-Frog’s  part 
and  his  fearful  revenge,”  writes  Thomas  O.  Mabbott. 
In  the  influence  of  drink  upon  “  Hop-Frog,”  Poe,  un¬ 
consciously  perhaps,  but  graphically,  described  his  own 
physical  disability  to  combat  the  influence  of  stimulants. 
But  he  advised  “Annie”  of  its  issue  in  a  Boston  weekly, 
The  Flag  of  Our  Uniony  as  not  a  literary  journal,  but 
paid  “  about  $5.  a  ‘  Graham  page.’  ”  Poe  noted :  “  I 
have  got  no  answer  yet  from  Mrs.  Whitman.  .  .  .  My 
opinion  is  that  her  mother  has  intercepted  the  letter 
and  will  never  give  it  to  her.  .  .  .  Dear  mother  says 
she  will  write  you  a  long  letter  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
tell  you  how  good  I  am.  She  is  in  high  spirits  at  my 

II— 34 
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prospects  and  our  hopes  of  soon  seeing  ‘Annie.’  We 
have  told  our  landlord  that  we  will  not  take  the  house 
next  year.  Do  not  let  Mr.  R.,  .  .  .  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  us  .  .  .  for,  being  poor,  we  are  .  .  . 
slaves  of  circumstances.  At  all  events  we  will  both 
come  and  see  you,  ...  a  week  ...  in  the  early  spring. 

.  .  .  Mother  sends  her  dearest  .  .  .  love  to  you  and 
Sarah  and  to  all.” 

St.  Valentine’s  Day,  1849,  found  the  poet's  career 
— 'from  prior  year  date  —  had  passed  from  under 
that  Saint’s  sway  on  to  that  of  St.  John,  far  more 
satisfactory  in  beloved  friendships.  And  thus  Poe, 
at  Fordham,  was  making  a  long,  overdue  reply  to 
F.  W.  Thomas’  letter  of  prior  November  27th. 
Under  orders  of  “Forward,”  it  had  been  touring 
Post  Offices  after  Poe,  ever  since;  and  its  final  ar¬ 
rival  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  poet,  who  had 
heard  of  Thomas  “  now  and  then.”  Most  heartily 
Poe  wrote : 

My  dear  Friend  Thomas, —  .  .  .  Right  glad  am  I  to 
find  you  once  more  in  a  true  position- — “in  the  field  of 
letters.”  Depend  upon  it  after  all,  Thomas,  literature  is 
the  most  noble  of  professions.  ...  For  my  own  part 
there  is  no  seducing  me  from  the  path.  I  shall  be  a 
litterateur  at  least,  all  my  life;  nor  would  I  abandon  the 
hopes  which  still  lead  me  on  for  all  the  gold  in  California. 
Talking  of  gold  and  of  the  temptations  at  present  held 
out  to  “  poor-devil  authors,”  did  it  ever  strike  you  that 
all  which  is  really  valuable  to  a  man  of  letters  —  to  a  poet 
in  especial  —  is  absolutely  unpurchasable  ?  Love,  fame, 
the  dominion  of  the  intellect,  the  consciousness  of  power, 
the  thrilling  sense  of  beauty,  the  free  air  of  Fleaven,  ex¬ 
ercise  of  body  &  mind,  with  the  physical  and  moral 
health  which  result  —  these  and  such  as  these  are  really 
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all  that  a  poet  cares  for:  ...  I  have  read  the  Prospectus 
of  the  ‘  Chronicle  ’  and  like  it  much  —  especially  .  .  . 
where  you  talk  about  letting  go  the  finger  of  that  con¬ 
ceited  booby,  the  East  ...  by  no  means  the  East  out  of 
which  came  the  wise  men  mentioned  in  Scripture !  .  .  . 
I  wish  you  would  come  down  on  the  Frogpondians. 
[Bostonians,  so  named  from  the  frog-pond  of  their 
Common.]  They  are  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  be  aware  that  there  are  any  literary  people 
out  of  Boston.  .  .  .  They  are  decidedly  the  most  servile 
imitators  of  the  English  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  use  them 
up  en  masse.  One  really  well-written  satire  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  business :  but  it  must  not  be  such  a  dish 
of  skimmed  milk-and-water  as  Lowell’s  .  .  .  “  Fable  for 
Critics,”  I  mean. 

Poe’s  skimmed  “  milk-and-water  ”  words  are  found 
in  some  strong  Poesque  prints  of  Blackwood's  Janu¬ 
ary,  1842,  issue  of  Poe’s  obsession,  “The  Copyright 
Question.”  Lowell’s  “Fable  for  Critics”  held  Poe  as 
“three-fifths  genius  and  two-fifths  fudge”  —  a  gener¬ 
ous  measure  of  “genius”  for  any  mortal,  with  its  bal¬ 
ance  of  human  equipment  in  fudge.  Privately,  Poe 
but  followed  the  lead  of  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  as 
to  Miss  Fuller  —  “  that  detestable  old  maid  ”  who  once 
told  Lowell  that  he  was  “  ‘  so  wretched  a  poet  as  to  be 
disgusting  even  to  his  best  friends.’  This  set  him  off  in 
a  tangent  ...  so  he  took  to  writing  satire  against 
mankind  in  general  with  Margaret  Fuller  and  her 
protege ,  Cornelius  Mathews,  in  particular.”  It  seems 
natural  that  Poe  could  not  forget  the  Mrs.  Ellet- 
inspired  mission  of  the  Misses  Fuller  and  Lynch  to 
Fordham  Cottage  for  Mrs.  Osgood’s  letters  to  himself; 
and  like  Lowell,  and  even  Longfellow,  the  quiet,  was 
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privately  personal  on  this  score.  Poe  noted  his  re¬ 
view  of  Lowell's  “  Fable  ”  for  the  “  S.  L.  Messenger  ” 
and  his  hope  that  “  Thompson  will  print  it.  Lowell 
is  a  ranting  abolitionist  and  deserves  a  good  using 
up.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  a  poet.”  However  Poe 
paid  praise  to  Lowell's  poetical  endowments,  in  due 
time  their  friendship  would  have  been  wrecked  on 
the  reefs  of  politics,  for  Poe  was  a  “Virginian”  — 
instinctively  —  as  he  elsewhere  proclaimed.  Poe  had 
not  yet  seen  Thomas’  Chronicle,  but  hoped  to  get  one 
—  “  regularly  ”  ;  and  warned  him  that :  “  The  rock  on 
which  most  new  enterprises,  in  the  paper  way,  split, 
is  namby-pamby-ism.  It  never  did  do  &  never  will. 
No  yea-nay  journal  ever  succeeded — .  .  .  .  The  fact 
is,  Thomas,  living  buried  in  the  country  makes  a  man 
savage  —  wolfish.  .  .  .  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  I  am  in  better  health  than  I  ever  knew  myself  to 
be —  full  of  energy  and  bent  upon  success.”  Poe  was 
having  a  short  surcease  from  worry.  He  added  that  he 
might  visit  Thomas  in  Louisville;  extended  to  him 
return,  New  York  courtesies;  noted  Mrs.  Clemm’s  re¬ 
membrances  ;  and  asked  editorial  mention  for  Mrs. 
Lewis  as  “  a  particular  friend,”  and  one  who  de¬ 
served  “all  I  have  said  of  her.”  Then,  when  Poe 
served  her,  she  did.  February  16th,  1849,  Poe  wrote 
Mr.  Duyckinck  of  an  “  Ulalume  ”  press-print :  “  I  send 
now  the  enclosed  from  the  Providence  'Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,’  .  .  .  it  will  make  everything  straight.”  Again  from 
Providence  to  Lowell  the  gossips  pursued  Poe’s  peace 
to  the  threshold  of  his  friends  the  Richmond  family, 
with  results  given  in  Poe’s  Fordham,  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  19,  1849,  letter  to  “Annie,”  briefed  as  follows: 
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My  Sweet  Friend  and  Sister,  —  I  write  with  a 
heavy  heart,  .  .  .  for  I  must  abandon  my  proposed 
visit  .  .  .  and  God  only  knows  when  I  shall  see  you, 
.  .  .  I  have  come  to  this  determination  to-day,  after 
looking  over  some  of  your  letters  to  me  and  my  mother, 
.  .  .  You  have  not  said  it  to  me,  but  I  .  .  .  glean  from 
what  you  have  said,  that  Mr.  R -  has  permitted  him¬ 

self  (perhaps  without  knowing  it)  to  be  influenced  .  .  . 
by  the  malignant  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
[Locke.]  Now,  I  frankly  own  to  you,  dear  “Annie,” that 
I  am  proud ,  although  I  have  never  shown  myself  proud 
to  you  or  yours,  ...  You  know  that  I  quarrelled  with  the 

L - s  solely  on  your  account  and  Mr.  R’s.  It  was 

obviously  my  interest  to  keep  in  with  them,  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  had  rendered  me  some  services  which  entitled 
them  to  my  gratitude  up  to  the  time  when  I  discovered 
they  had  been  blazoning  their  favors  to  the  world. 
Gratitude  then,  as  well  as  interest,  would  have  led  me 
not  to  offend  them ;  and  the  insults  offered  to  me  indi¬ 
vidually  by  Mrs. - were  not  sufficient  to  make  me  break 

with  them.  It  was  only  when  I  heard  them  declare.  .  . 
that  your  husband  was  everything  despicable  ...  it 
was  only  when  such  insults  were  offered  to  you,  whom 

I  sincerely  and  most  purely  loved,  and  to  Mr.  R - , 

whom  I  had  every  reason  to  like  and  respect,  that  I  arose 
and  left  their  house,  and  insured  the  unrelenting  venge¬ 
ance  of  that  worst  of  all  fiends,  “  a  woman  scorned.” 
Now,  ...  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  unkind  in  Mr. 

R - ,  when  I  am  absent  and  unable  to  defend  myself, 

that  he  will  persist  in  listening  to  what  these  people  say 
to  my  discredit.  ...  In  the  name  of  God,  what  else  had 
I  to  anticipate  in  return  for  the  offence  which  I  offered 

Mrs.  L - ’s  insane  vanity  and  self-esteem,  than  that 

she  would  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  .  .  .  fabricating 
accusations  where  she  could  not  find  them  ready-made? 
.  .  .  but,  ...  I  certainly  did  not  anticipate  that  any 
man  in  his  senses  would  ever  listen  to  accusations  from 
so  suspicious  a  source.  .  .  .  Not  only  must  I  not  visit 
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you  .  .  .  but  I  must  discontinue  my  letters,  and  you 
yours.  I  cannot  and  will  not  have  it  on  my  conscience, 
that  I  have  interfered  with  the  domestic  happiness  of 
the  only  being  .  .  .  whom  I  have  loved  at  the  same  time 
with  truth  and  with  purity  —  1  do  not  merely  love  you, 
“  Annie  ”  —  I  admire  and  respect  you  even  more  .  .  . 
As  for  any  injuries  die  falsehoods  of  these  people  can 
do  me,  make  your  mind  easy  about  that  ...  I  have 
encountered  such  vengeance  before,  .  .  .  for  a  far  less 
holy  purpose,  than  I  feel  the  defence  of  your  good 
name  to  be.  I  scorned  Mrs.  E  [ llet, ]  simply  because  she 
revolted  me,  and  to  this  day  she  has  never  ceased  her 
anonymous  persecutions.  .  .  .  She  has  not  deprived  me 
of  one  friend  who  ever  knew  me  and  once  trusted  me. 
.  .  .  When  she  ventured  too  far,  I  sued  her  at  once 
(through  her  miserable  tools),  and  recovered  exemplary 
damages  —  as  I  will  unquestionably  do,  forthwith,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  L[ocke,]  if  ever  he  shall  muster  courage  to 
utter  one  single  actionable  word  ....  You  will  now  have 
seen,  dear  Annie,  how  and  why  it  is  that  my  Mother  and 
myself  cannot  visit  you  as  we  proposed.  ...  It  had  been 

mv  design  to  ask  you  and  Mr.  R -  (or,  perhaps,  your 

parents)  to  board  my  Mother  while  I  was  absent  at  the 
South,  and  I  intended  to  start  after  remaining  with  you 
a  week,  ...  I  have  taken  the  cottage  at  Fordham  for 
another  year.  Time,  dear  Annie,  will  show  all  things. 
Be  of  good  heart,  I  shall  .  .  .  bear  in  mind  the  tzvo 
solemn  promises  I  have  made  to  you.  .  .  . 

Always  your  dear  friend  and  brother, 

Edgar. 

Poe  made  a  March  request  of  Mrs.  Richmond  to 
write  an  inquiry  of  her  Providence  relatives  as  to 
who  had  there  slandered  him,  as  he  wished  to  prove 
false  what  had  thus  been  said.  It  appears  that  Mrs. 
Whitman42  had  been  invited  for  a  spring-  visit  to  Mrs. 
Locke’s  Lowell  home ;  and  with  a  view,  it  was  said, 
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of  renewing  her  associations  with  Poe.  During  her 
May  stay  there,  Mrs.  Whitman  began  to  realize  this 
design  of  Mrs.  Locke;  and  for  this  reason,  of  chance 
meeting,  Mrs.  Whitman  wisely  did  not  prolong  her 
visit.  In  her  later  letters  from  Mrs.  Locke,  also  in 


Mrs.  Jane  Ermine  Locke,  Lowell,  Mass. 

From  a  rare  print  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Ill. 

anonymous  and  other  letters  to  Mrs.  Whitman  from 
Mrs.  Locke,  “  were  frequent  allusions  ”  to  items  of  Poe 
who,  she  asserted,  had  deeply  wronged  her.  This 
Lowell  lady  and  her  sister-harpy,  Mrs.  Ellet,  like  a 
brace  of  bats  fluttered  past  the  portals  of  life  s  bar¬ 
rier  itself  in  pursuit  of  the  dead  poet;  and  the  dark 
marks  of  their  besmirching  wings  —  as  their  own  — 
lie  undetected,  and  at  times  unperceived,  in  many  a 
page  of  biographical  print  concerning  Edgar  Allan 
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Poe,  the  man.  Later,  and  of  Poe  at  this  time,  Mrs. 
Whitman  wrote:  “My  heart  thrilled  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  him  again,  but  I  could  not  accept  her  request. 
We  passed  each  other  on  the  road  .  .  .  as  the  two  trains 
rushed  past  each  other  between  Boston  and  Lowell.” 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Whitman  —  uneasy  of  mind 
in  her  ignoring  Poe's  appeal  for  the  frank  “  few 
words,”  to  which  she  knew  he  was  entitled  and  de¬ 
served,  in  connection  with  reports  of  her  speaking 
ill  of  him,  or  sanctioned  this  in  others,  were  un¬ 
founded  — -  felt  that  an  indirect  answer  could  be  made 
when  Editor  Israel  Post,  of  the  new  American  Metro¬ 
politan  Review, 43  which  had  been  recommended  by 
Poe,  wrote  her  for  a  poem.  From  those  she  had  in 
manuscript  form,  she  sent  verses  then  entitled  “Stanzas 
for  Music,”  and  later  named  “  Our  Island  of  Dreams.” 
Of  these  verses  she  thought  Poe  might  interpret  the 
last  one  as  a  response  to  his  urgent  letter  quest  for  ex¬ 
planatory  “  few  words.”  The  two  last  lines  of  these 
verses — -which  were  sent  for  the  February  number, 
but  obtained  March  print  —  were  : 

“  When  time  shall  the  vapors  of  falsehood  dispel, 

He  shall  know  if  I  loved  him  ;  but  never  how  well.” 

Their  writer  was  fortunately  consoled  in  her  belief  that 
Poe  accepted  these  lines  as  a  peace-offering,  and  they 
were  answered  by  “  veiled  expression  ”  in  his  lyric 
“Annabel  Lee,”  which  several  authorities  assert  was 
written  some  time  prior  to  the  printing  of  “  Stanzas 
for  Music.”  To  those  verses,  of  Poe’s  exquisite 
pathos,  “  Annabel  Lee,”  there  were  several  fair  claim¬ 
ants  after  the  poet’s  death.  But  Mrs.  Osgood’s  firm 
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dicta  seems  well-founded  in :  “  This  ballad  was  written 
to  his  Virginia.  I  believe  she  was  the  only  woman 
whom  he  truly  loved ;  .  .  .  this  is  in  evidence  by  the 
exquisite  pathos  of  the  little  poem  lately  written  .  .  . 
‘  Annabel  Lee,’  of  which  she  was  the  subject,  and 
which  is  by  far  the  most  natural,  simple,  tender  and 
touchingly  beautiful  of  all  his  songs.  1  have  heard  it 
said  that  it  was  intended  to  illustrate  a  late  love  affair 
of  the  author;  but  they  who  believe  this  have,  in  their 
dullness,  evidently  misunderstood  or  missed  the  beau¬ 
tiful  meaning  latent  in  the  most  lovely  of  all  its  verses, 
where  he  says: 

‘  A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  by  night 
Chilling  my  Annabel  Lee ; 

So  that  her  high-born  kinsmen  came 
And  bore  her  away  from  me, 


‘  The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  Heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me:  — 

Yes!  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 

That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud,  chilling 
And  killing  my  Annabel  Lee.’ 

There  seems  a  strange  and  almost  profane  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  sacred  purity  and  spiritual  tenderness  of 
this  delicious  ballad,  in  thus  overlooking  the  allusion 
to  the  kindred  angels  and  the  heavenly  Father  of  the 
lost  and  loved  and  unforgotten  wife.”  Edwin  Mark¬ 
ham  believes,  “  ‘  Annabel  Lee  ’  the  simplest  of  Poe’s 
ballads  —  inspired  by  his  lost  Virginia  —  is  full  of 
little  winds  of  melody  and  touches  of  ideal  light.  It 
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is  a  poetical  version  of  his  prose  idyl  ‘  The  Valley  of 
Many-Colored  Grass  ’  and  forms  the  final  page  of  his 
lyrical  ritual  of  bereaved  love.”  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg, 
of  Irvine,  Scotland,  queries  if  “Annabel  Lee”  was 
not  tinged,  at  least,  with  Scottish  folk-lore  (which 
otherwise  much  impressed  Poe,  the  boy )  in  the  belief 
that  to  departing  souls  came  the  last  one  of  the 
family  placed  in  parish  church-yard;  and  thence,  as 
a  dim  light,  it  came  for  the  waiting  soul’s  release. 
Then  tzvo  lights  were  seen  returning  to  God’s  acre. 
Mr.  Hogg  thinks  this  idea  of  “  kinsmen  came  and 
bore  her  away  from  me,”  may  have  come  from  Poe’s 
familiarity  with  Scottish  folk-lore. 

March  3,  1849,  the  Boston  Flag  of  Our  Union  is¬ 
sued  Poe’s  “Valentine,”  sometime  prior  he  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Osgood;  his  “Hop-Frog”  appeared  in  this 
periodical,  March  17th;  and  “A  Dream  within  a 
Dream  ”  was  in  its  March  31st  date. 

At  Fordham,  March  8th,  Poe  wrote  Mr.  Duyc- 
kinck,  inquiring  if  he  had  looked  over  the  “Von 
Kempelen  and  his  Discovery  ”  article,  left  with  his 
brother.  Of  its  drift,  that  “  pure  gold  can  be  made 
at  will,  and  very  readily,  from  lead,  in  connection 
zvith  certain  other  substances,  in  kind  and  in  proportions 
unknown,”  Poe  wrote:  “Of  course,  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it.  ...  I  had  prepared  the  hoax 
for  a  Boston  weekly  called  ‘  The  Flag.’  .  .  .  my  ob¬ 
ject  in  referring  the  article  to  you  is  simply  to  see  if 
you  could  not  .  .  .  take  it  for  the  ‘World.’  If  so, 
I  am  willing  to  take  .  .  .  $10  —  or,  .  .  .  whatever  you 
think  you  can  afford.”  Poe  stated  that  its  design  was 
to  act  as  a  “ check  to  the  gold-fever”  and  thus  “it 
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•will  create  a  stir  to  some  purpose.”  .  .  .  Poe  added 
that  “  the  whole  strength  is  laid  out  in  verisimili¬ 
tude.  He  closed  with :  “  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  reprint  of  ‘  Ulalume.’  ”  In  a  “  P.S.” 


“The  Earl  Hotel,  69  N.  Main  St.,  Providence 
(Opposite  Foot  of  Thomas  St.)” 

From  Milton  R.  Halladay’s  wash-drawing  (of  rare  old  print  owned  by- 
Brown  University),  sent  by  Librarian  H.  L.  Koopman 

appeared:  “If  .  .  .  you  decline  the  quiz,  please  do  not 
let  out  the  secret.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  writing  of 
this  hoax,  and  by  Poe’s  January  23rd  letter  to  Mrs. 
Richmond,  in  which  appeared,  “I  must  get  rich  — 
rich,”  that  his  mind  was  then  dwelling  on  what  he 
lacked  of  the  gold-power  in  this  world;  it  is  also 
interesting,  in  his  mentioning  Von  Kempelen,  as 
a  fellow-sojourner  for  a  week,  about  “  six  years 
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ago,  at  Earl’s  Hotel,  in  Providence,  R.  I.”  Six 
weeks  prior  Poe  left  that  hotel.  He  added:  “I 
presume  that  I  conversed  With  him  .  .  .  three  or 
four  hours  altogether.”  Perhaps  Von  Kempelen 
was  an  1849  California  gold-seeking  enthusiast,  and 
one  of  the  “wild  set  of  young  men”  (mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pabodie  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Griswold)  who  in¬ 
spired  Poe’s  hoax-literary  interest  to  a  momentary 
forgetfulness  of  his  conditional  engagement-pledge 
to  Mrs.  Whitman,  in  the  mild  indulgence  which  broke 
it.  But  Von  Kempelen  also  furnished  material  for 
Poe’s  “  Discovery  ”  hoax-tale.  In  “  Maelzel’s  Chess- 
Player”  Poe  wrote:  “The  Automaton  Chess-Player 
was  invented  in  1769  by  Baron  Kempelen,  a  nobleman 
of  Presburg,  Hungary,”  etc.,  notes  Thomas  O.  Mab- 
bott.  From  this  1836  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
print  Poe  jumps  his  Kempelen  mention  to  early  1849 
Von  Kempelen  “Discovery.” 

March  23rd  dated  Poe’s  next  letter  to  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  which  he  inquired  as  to  the  “  secrets  ”  of  her 
Westford  home  having  any  connection  with  himself. 
Poe  added :  “  I  am  so  happy  in  being  able  to  afford 
Mr.  R.  proof  of  something  in  which  he  seemed  to 
doubt  me.  You  remember  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke 
strenuously  denied  having  spoken  ill  of  you  to  me, 
and  I  said,  ‘then  it  must  remain  a  simple  question  of 

veracity  between  us,  as  I  had  .  .  .  returned  Mrs.  L - 

her  letters  (which  were  filled  with  abuse  of  you 
both),  but,  .  .  .  my  mother  has  some  in  her  posses¬ 
sion  that  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say.’  .  .  . 
when  we  came  to  look  over  these  last,  I  found  .  .  . 
they  would  not  corroborate  me.  .  .  .  Well !  what  do 
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you  think?  Mrs.  L - has  again  written  my  mother, 

and  I  enclose  her  letter.  Read  it!  you  will  find  it 
thoroughly  corroborative  of  all  I  said.  The  verses  to 
me  which  she  alludes  to,  I  have  not  seen.  You  will 
see  that  she  admits  ...  all  that  I  accused  her  of. 
.  .  .  I  wish  that  you  would  write  to  your  relation 
in  Providence  and  ascertain  for  me  who  slandered 
me  as  you  say — I  wish  to  prove  the  falsity  of 
what  has  been  said  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  obtain  .  .  .  details 
upon  which  I  can  act.  .  .  .  Will  you  do  this?  I  en¬ 
close  also  some  other  lines  ‘  For  Annie  ’  and  will  you 
let  me  know  in  what  manner  they  impress  you  ?  .  .  .  I 
think  the  lines  .  .  .  much  the  best  I  have  ever  written ; 
but  an  author  can  seldom  depend  on  his  own  estimate  of 
his  own  works,  so  I  wish  to  know  what  ‘  Annie  ’ 
truly  thinks  of  them — also  your  dear  sister  and  Mr. 

C - .  Do  not  let  the  verses  go  out  of  your  possession 

until  you  see  them  in  print  —  as  I  have  sold  them  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Flag.  .  .  Poe  inquired  if 
“Annie”  had  received  “Hop-Frog”  print  mailed  to 
her:  noted  his  regret  that  the  Metropolitan  had 
“  stopped  ”  and  returned  his  “  Landor’s  Cottage  ” 
manuscript,  and  concluded  with,  “  Remember  me  to 
all.”  Poe’s  earnest  caution  to  “Annie,”  as  to  the 
sale  of  his  verses  to  The  Flag  of  Our  Union,  seems 
very  definite  on  the  point  that  normal  Poe  was  far 
more  careful  on  such  scores  than  he  was  credited 
with  being  by  many  of  his  adverse  critics.  Mr. 
Whitty  writes  that  Poe  sent  Mrs.  Richmond  a  portion 
of  his  poem,  “A  Dream  within  a  Dream,”  “headed, 

‘  For  Annie.’  In  his  last  revision  he  changed  the 
title,  ‘To  - ,’  and  unquestionably  addressed  it  to 
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‘Annie.’”  Mr.  Whitty  adds,  that  Poe  complained 
because  The  Flag  wm'-printed  “For  Annie,”  and 
this  induced  him  to  send  a  corrected  copy  to  the 
fJome  Journal  —  that  “  Poe  might  have  had  The  Flag 
print  first,  even  if  both  issues  were  due  at  once.”  In 
April  28,  1849,  Home  Journal,  Willis  noted  “  For 
Annie  ”  as  an  “  Odd  Poem,”  and  added :  “  The  fol¬ 
lowing  exquisite  specimen  of  private  property  in 
zvords  has  been  sent  us  by  a  friend,  .  .  .  Poe  certainly 
has  ...  a  type  of  mind  different  from  all  others 
.  .  .  though  .  .  .  this  .  .  .  idiosyncracy  is  .  .  .  idiopathic, 
and,  from  want  of  sympathy,  cannot  be  largely  popu¬ 
lar,  it  is  .  .  .  valuable  as  [a]  rarity.  .  .  .  Money 
.  .  .  could  not  be  better  laid  out  for  the  honor  of 
.  .  .  American  literature  .  .  .  than  in  giving  Edgar 
Poe  a  competent  annuity,  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  write,  except  upon  impulse.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poe  is  not 
only  peculiar  in  himself,  but  unsusceptible  of  imitation 
.  .  .  as  a  mere  suggestion  we  .  .  .  give  Mr.  Poe’s 
verses  ‘For  Annie.’” 

But  over-work  and  its  print  refusals  were  now  of 
crowding  pressure  on  Poe’s  nerves,  which  again  were 
beginning  to  resent  such  treatment  in  the  return  of  his 
dreaded  old  enemy,  nervous-congestion  depression. 
Its  sway  seems  sharply  delineated  in  the  poet’s  after¬ 
death  rhapsody  of  “  For  Annie,”  of  which  two  stanzas 
are : 

“Thank  Heaven!  the  crisis  — 

The  danger  is  past, 

And  the  lingering  illness 
Is  over  at  last  — 

And  the  fever  called  ‘  Living  ’ 

Ts  conquered  at  last. 
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“  Sadly,  I  know 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength, 

And  no  muscle  I  move 

As  I  lie  at  full  length  — 

But  no  matter  !  —  I  feel 
I  am  better  at  length.’’ 

Thus  pelted  with  his  hard  work  returned,  worry  and 
coming  illness,  Poe’s  last  March  days  on  earth  passed 
into  April's  :  and  perhaps  into  these  that  horror  tale, 
“  The  [Death’s-headed]  Sphinx,”  again  crept  in  its 
normal  size  A  of  an  inch  into  Poe's  brain,  which  had 
magnified  its  hideousness  to  a  “  ship  of  the  line”  pro¬ 
portions.  All  this  seems  an  unconscious  reflex  of  his 
almost  intolerable  sufferings  experienced  in  Fordham 
“  cottage  orne,”  that  this  story  located  “  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,”  and  with  his  “  relative  ”  Mrs.  Clemm. 
January,  1846,  Arthur’s  Magazine  gave  its  first  print. 

The  Flag  of  Our  Union,  April  14,  1849,  printed 
Poe’s  “  V on  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery  ”  ;  the  April 
21st  date  gave  his  “Eldorado,”  which,  in  whimsical 
vagaries,  seems  attuned  to  the  gold-seeking  1849  craze 
of  the  Von  Kempelen  hoax.  On  page  286  of  Dr. 
Killis  Campbell’s  edition  of  “Poe’s  Poems”  appears, 
that  “Eldorado”  was  a  mythical  city  of  “marvelous 
wealth  and  splendor,”  located  in  one  of  the  Guianas. 
Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  believes  that  this  poem  ex¬ 
emplifies  Poe’s  “quest  of  the  ideal.”  However,  in  the 
Flag  of  April  28th  were  Poe’s  lines  “  For  Annie.” 
This  advance  print,  so  it  seems,  was  sent  to  Willis, 
for  at  Fordham,  April  20th,  to  him  Poe  wrote: 

My  Dear  Willis:  The  poem  which  I  enclose,  and 
which  I  .  .  .  hope  you  will  like,  .  .  .  has  been  just  pub- 
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lished  in  a  paper  for  which  sheer  necessity  compels  me 
to  write.  ...  It  pays  well  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  whatever  I  send 
it  I  feel  I  am  consigning  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
The  verses  accompanying  this,  may  I  beg  you  to  take  out 
of  the  tomb,  and  bring  them  to  light  in  the  Home  Journal? 
.  .  .  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  “  From 

the  Flag,”  .  .  .  perhaps,  “From  a  late  -  paper” 

would  do. 

I  have  not  forgotten  how  a  “good  word  in  season” 
from  you  made  “  The  Raven,”  and  made  “  Ulalume  ” 
(which,  by  the  way,  people  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
attributing  to  you)  —  therefore  I  would  ask  you  (if  I 
dared),  to  say  something  on  these  lines,  if  they  please 
you. 

Kindly  and  promptly  —  as  of  prior  noting  —  Willis 
answered  by  Home  Journal  issue  of  “For  Annie,”  as 
revised  by  Poe  from  the  Flag  printing.  At  this  time 
Poe  Avas  so  ill  that  his  mentality  was  true  to  little 
else  than  literary  effects,  to  which  his  faculties,  until 
utter  collapse,  were  as  steadfast  as  the  needle  to  the 
north.  In  this  state  Poe  wrote  to  Dr.  Griswold  a 
long  letter,  in  which  appeared : 

Dear  Griswold,  —  I  inclose  perfect  copies  of  the  lines 
For  Annie”  and  “Annabel  Lee,”  in  hopes  that  you  may 
make  room  for  them  in  your  new  edition. 

Poe  noted  detail  changes  in  “  Lenore  ”  and  other 
verses.  As  to  his  sister's  age  and  his  own,  Poe,  for 
no  known  reason  then,  but  acute  illness  on  his  part, 
erroneously  stated  his  birth  date  as  December,  1813, 
when  it  was  January  19,  1809;  and  Rosalie’s  birth 
as  January,  1811,  when  it  was  December  20,  1810. 
Poe  mentioned  his  pleasure  in  Willis’  praise  of  “The 
Raven  ” ;  inclosed  the  notice,  and  asked  the  favor  of 
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its  reprint.  In  a  “  P.S."  Poe  inquired  of  Dr.  Griswold 
if  he  could  not  sell  “  Annabel  Lee  ”  for  $50  before  be 
needed  it  for  book  print.  It  is  of  record  that  Poe  now 
realized  that  be  had  not  long-  to  live,  and  therefore 
be  began  to  place  his  manuscripts  and  printings  in 
order  for  final  issue;  and  of  special  interest,  on  this 
score,  was  a  confidential  visit  —  of  several  hours — at. 
this  time  made  by  Dr.  Griswold  at  Fordham  Cottage. 

With  characteristic  courage,  about  this  date  Poe 
wrote  his  friend  Mrs.  Richmond:44 

Annie,  —  You  will  see  by  this  note  that  I  am  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  well  .  .  .  my  mother  ...  is  so  anxious 
about  me  that  she  takes  alarm  often  without  cause.  It  is 
not  so  much  ill  that  I  have  been  as  depressed  in  spirits  — 
I  cannot  express  to  you  how  terribly  I  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  gloom.  .  .  .  You  know  how  cheerfully  I  wrote 
to  you,  not  long  ago,  about  my  prospects  —  hopes  —  how 
I  anticipated  being  soon  out  of  difficulty.  Well !  .  .  . 
I  have  met  one  disappointment  after  another.  The 
Columbian  Magazine  failed  —  then  Post’s  Union  (taking 
.  .  .  my  principal  dependence)  ;  then  the  Whig  Review 
was  forced  to  stop  paying  for  contributions  —  then  the 
Democratic  ...  I  was  obliged  to  quarrel,  .  .  .  with ; 

and  then,  to  crown  all,  the  “ - [Flag,  Mr. 

Whitty  thinks]  .  .  .  has  written  a  circular  .  .  .  pleading 
poverty  and  declining  to  receive  any  more  articles  .  .  . 
[the  Flag  paid  Poe  $10  per  week,  by  the  year]  the 
Y  L.  Messenger,  which  owes  me  a  good  deal,  cannot 
pay  just  yet,  and,  ....  I  am  reduced  to  Sartain  and 
Graham  —  both  very  precarious.  No  doubt,  Annie,  you 
attribute  my  “gloom”  to  these  events  —  but  you  would 
be  wrong.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  mere  worldly 
considerations,  ...  to  depress  me.  .  .  .  No,  my  sadness 
is  unaccountable,  and  this  makes  me  the  more  sad.  I  am 
full  of  dark  forebodings.  Nothing  cheers  or  comforts  me. 
My  life  seems  wasted  —  the  future  looks  a  dreary  blank: 

II— 35 
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but  I  will  struggle  on  and  “  hope  against  hope.”  .  .  . 
What  do  you  think?  1  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
L - ,  and  such  a  letter !  She  ...  is  ...  to  publish  a  de¬ 

tailed  account  of  all  that  occurred  between  us,  under 
guise  of  romance,  with  fictitious  names,  &c.,  .  .  .  that  she 
will  do  justice  to  my  motives,  &c.,  .  .  .  She  writes  to 
know  if  “  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make.”  If  I  do  not 
answer  it  in  a  fortnight,  the  book  will  go  to  press  as  it  is 
—  and,  more  .  .  .  she  is  coming  ...  to  see  me  at  Fordham. 
I  have  not  replied  —  shall  I?  and  what?  The  “  friend” 
who  sent  the  lines  to  the  “  H.  J.”  [ Home  J ournal~\  was  the 
friend  who  loves  you  best  —  myself.  The  Flag  so  mis¬ 
printed  them  that  I  resolved  to  have  a  true  copy.  The 
Flag  has  two  of  my  articles  yet  —  “A  Sonnet  to  my 
Mother,”  and  “  Landor’s  Cottage.”  ...  I  have  written 
a  ballad  called  “  Annabel  Lee,”  which  I  will  send  you 
soon. 

The  playwright  Bronson  Howard,  aboard  The 
Queen,  in  Alaskan  waters,  June,  1893,  pronounced 
Poe’s  lines  “To  My  Mother”  to  be  “The  best  tribute 
to  a  Mother-in-law  ever  written.”  By  Poe’s  “more 
than  mother  ”  were  added  to  his  pathetic  letter,  these 
still  more  pathetic  words :  “  Thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  your  letter  —  my  dear  ‘Annie.’  Do  not 
believe  Eddy,  he  has  been  very  ill,  but  is  now  better. 
I  thought  he  would  die  several  times.  God  knows 
I  wish  we  were  both  in  our  graves ;  it  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  far  better.”  Fine,  noble-hearted  Mrs.  Clemm, 
how  she  stood  and  withstood  long  years  of  weariness 
in  battling  for  those  so  near  and  dear  to  her;  and  be¬ 
reft  of  them  she  lost  anchorage  for  her  hopes  and 
fears  whereby  her  closing  days  were  indeed  desolate. 
Poe’s  “Sonnet  —  To  my  Mother,”  that  unique  tribute 
to  a  mother-in-law,  written  April,  1849,  immortalized 
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her  life’s  selfless  struggles,  and  appeared  in  July  7, 
1849,  issue  of  the  Flag  of  Our  Union. 

September,  1835,  J.  B.  Patterson,45  of  Winchester, 
Va.,  settled  at  Oquawka,  Ill.  A  year  later,  joined 
by  his  wife  and  son  —  Edward  H.  N.  Patterson,  a 
young  man  of  literary  taste  and  ability  —  the  elder 
Patterson  founded  the  weekly  Oquazoka  Spectator. 
Prudently  reared  in  all  ways,  and  in  constant  touch 
Avith  the  best  books  and  magazine  literature,  Edward 
H.  N.  Patterson  came  of  age  January,  1849.  Then 
his  father  turned  oA^er  to  him  the  management  of  the 
Spectator  and  its  job-printing  office.  Full  of  youth¬ 
ful  confidence,  he  cherished  the  ambition  of  making 
a  name  in  the  Avorld  of  letters.  Among  those  who 
stood  for  conspicuous  eminence  in  American  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  time  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who,  as  a 
journalist,  young  Patterson  had  folloAved  from  Ed¬ 
itor  Poe’s  Southern  Literary  Messenger  days  to  the 
passing  on  of  his  Broadzvay  Journal ,  with  fascinated 
admiration  for  the  poet’s  genius.  For  Poe’s  endless 
and  \raried  adversities,  Patterson  felt  and  expressed 
an  ardent  sympathy.  Thereby  and  then,  he  was 
moved,  December,  1848,  to  make  to  Poe  a  letter- 
appeal  to  come  West  and  join  him  in  a  neAV  periodical 
venture.  This  letter,  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Putnam, 
Avas  addressed  to  Poe  at  Fordham;  and  there,  April, 
1849,  was  written  his  reply,  in  Avhi'ch  appeared: 

No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  your  letter, 
dated  Dec.  18,  has  only  this  moment  reached  me.  I  live  at 
the  village  of  Fordham,  ...  as  there  is  no  Post  Office 
at  the  place,  I  date  always  from  Necv  York,  and  get  all  my 
letters  from  the  city  Post-Office.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  make  you  this 
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explanation,  lest  you  may  have  been  .  .  .  fancying  me  dis¬ 
courteous  in  not  replying  to  your  .  .  .  proposition.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  did  not  sooner  receive  it ;  and  had  it  reached 
me  in  due  season,  I  would  have  agreed  to  it  unhesitat¬ 
ingly.  In  assuming'  “  originality  ”  as  the  “  keystone  of 
success  ”  in  such  enterprises,  you  are  .  .  .  not  only  right, 
but,  in  yourself  almost  “original”  —  for  there  are  none 
of  our  publishers  who  have  the  wit  to  perceive  this  vital 
truth.  What  the  public  seek  in  a  Magazine  is  what  they 
cannot  elsewhere  procure.  ...  I  do  not  think  ...  a 
Magazine  could  succeed  .  .  .  under  the  .  .  .  general  plan 
.  .  .  you  have  suggested ;  but  your  idea  of  duplicate  publi¬ 
cation,  East  &  West,  strikes  me  forcibly.  Experience,  .  .  . 
on  the  topic,  assures  me  that  no  cheap  Magazine  can  ever 
again  prosper  in  America.  We  must  aim  high  —  address 
the  intellect —  .  .  .  and  put  the  work  at  $5  :  —  giving  about 
1 12  pp.  .  .  .  with  occasional  wood-engravings  in  the  first 
style  of  art,  .  .  .  Such  a  Mag.  would  begin  to  pay  after 
1000  subscribers ;  and  with  5000  would  be  a  fortune.  .  .  . 
1  presume  you  know  that  during  the  second  year  .  .  . 
the  “  S.  L.  Messenger  ”  rose  from  less  than  1000  to  5000 
subs.,  and  that  “  Graham’s,”  in  18  months  after  my  join¬ 
ing  it,  went  up  from  5000  to  52,000.  .  .  .  The  whole 
income  from  Graham's  .  .  .  never  went  beyond  15,000$: 
.  .  .  the  proportional  expenses  of  the  $3  Mags,  being 
.  .  .  greater  than  those  of  the  $5.  .  .  .  My  plan,  .  .  . 
would  be  to  take  a  tour  through  the  .  .  .  West  &  South 
.  .  .  lecturing  as  I  went,  to  pay  expenses  .  .  .  interest 
my  personal  friends  (old  College  &  West  Point  acquaint¬ 
ances  .  .  .  )  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  By  these 
means,  I  would  guarantee,  in  3  months  ...  to  get  1000 
subs,  in  advance,  .  .  .  nearly  all  pledged  to  pay  on  the 
issue  of  the  first  number.  Under  such  circumstances, 
success  would  be  certain.  I  have  now  about  200  names 
pledged  ...  on  the  undertaking — which  perhaps  you 
are  aware  I  have  long  had  in  contemplation  — —  only 
awaiting  a  secure  opportunity.  If  .  .  .  your  views  on 
the  subject  ....  accord  in  any  degree  with  mine  —  I 
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will  endeavor  to  pay  you  a  visit  at  Oquawka,  or  meet 
you  at  any  place  .  .  .  where  we  can  talk  the  matter  over 
with  deliberation.  Please  direct  your  reply  simply  to 
New  York  City. 

In  the  memorandum  of  Patterson’s  (lost  letter) 
reply  to  Poe  dated  May  7,  1849,  was: 

Yours  of  April  is  before  me,  and  I  hasten  to  reply 
.  .  .  ( Your  remarks,  especially  as  they  are  strong,)  .  .  . 
have  had  their  weight  in  convincing  me  that  it  would  .  .  . 
be  better  to  establish  ...  a  high-priced,  and  .  .  .  high- 
toned  periodical.  .  .  the  literary  contents  of  which 
should  be  exclusively  under  your  control.  .  .  .  Our  lit¬ 
erature  is,  .  .  .  sadly  deficient  in  the  department  of 
criticism.  ...  I  will  leave  to  you  the  task  of  selecting  an 
appropriate  name,  .  .  .  Make  out  a  list  of  subscribers 
and  write  a  prospectus,  and  forward  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,  so  that  I  may  at  once  commence  operations.  ...  I 
will  visit  New  York  ...  by  the  first  of  August,  .  .  . 
to  purchase  suitable  materials  .  .  .  and  then  consult  with 
you.  .*.  .  Oquawka  is  .  .  .  unimportant  .  .  .  but  I  think 
.  .  .  would  not  injure  .  .  .  circulation  of  the  Magazine. 
.  .  .  Here  I  .  .  .  do  my  work  at  a  less  outlay,  .  .  .  and 
enjoy  everv  mail  advantage  that  I  could  at  St.  Louis, 
being  but  30  hours  travel  from  that  city,  ...  I  should 
expect  you  to  be  at  one-half  the  cost  of  printing,  say, 
100  .  .  .  copies  sent  to  editors  in  payment  of  insertion 
of  prospectus.  .  .  .  Let  me  hear  from  you  immediately. 

Prior  to  answering  this  letter  Poe  wrote  Editor 
John  R.  Thompson46  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger,  May  10.  1849: 

My  Df.ar  Sir  :  T  forward  some  more  of  the  “  Mar¬ 
ginalia  ”  rather  more  piquant  I  hope,  and  altogether  to  my 
own  liking,  than  what  I  sent  before.  I  shall  probably  be 
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in  Richmond  about  the  ist  of  June  and  will  bring  the 
Ms.  “  Raven  ”  in  obedience  to  your  flattering  request. 

Truly  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

At  Fordham,  May  17,  1849,  Poe  wrote  to  Mrs.  S. 
D.  Lewis47  for  her  “  Poems  ”  review  data: 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  not  been  well  enough  lately, 
to  copy  the  lines  “  For  Annie  ”  but  will  copy  them  today. 
In  regard  to  the  other  matter,  depend  upon  me,  as  in  all 
respects  you  may,  with  implicit  confidence.  Please  make 
a  memorandum  as  explicit  as  possible  —  that  I  may  know 
precisely  what  you  wish. 

Believe  me  yours  ever, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Anna  Lewis. 

To  E.  H.  N.  Patterson’s  May  7th  letter,  Poe  re¬ 
plied  the  following  23rd,  that  his  delay  was  caused  by 
deliberation  over  the  proposed  venture  which,  —  “If 
we  attempt  it  we  must  succeed  —  for,  ...  as  concerns 
myself  ...  all  my  prospects  .  .  .  are  involved  in  the 
project  —  but  I  shrink  from  making  any  attempt  which 
may  fail.”  Poe  noted  his  reason  against  the  unim¬ 
portant  Oquawka  issue :  suggested  that  St.  Louis  and 
New  York  should  be  on  the  title-page,  and  mentioned 
an  enclosure  for  it  by,  “  Enclosed,  you  will  find  a 
title-page48  designed  by  myself  about  a  year  ago:  — 
your  joining  me  will,  of  course,  necessitate  some 
modifications.”  The  original  drawing  was  made  in 
black  ink,  on  pink-toned  brown  paper,  and  the  vig¬ 
nette  was  clipped  from  the  Prospectus  of  The  Stylus 
Poe  planned  to  issue  with  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke,  in 
1843,  and  pasted  on  the  title-page  design  sent  to  Pat¬ 
terson.  Poe’s  letter  added  that  he  wras  to  go  to  Boston 
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and  Lowell  that  date  —  May  23,  1849  —  to  remain  a 
week,  and  thence  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  would 
await  a  reply  which  he  requested  should  be  sent  to  the 
care  of  “John  R.  Thompson,  Ed'  of  the  ‘South.  Lit. 
Messenger.’”  If  Patterson  then  favored  the  venture 
Poe  would  meet  him  at  St.  Louis,  and  they  would 
return  together  to  New  York.  In  the  meantime, 
Poe  noted :  “  I  will  do  what  I  can  in  Boston  &  Vir¬ 
ginia —  without  involving  your  name  in  the  enter- 
prize  until  I  hear  from  you.  ...  I  shall  .  .  .  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  tour  by  lecturing  as  I  pro¬ 
ceed;  but  there  is  something  required  in  the  way  of 
outfit;  and  as  I  am  not  overstocked  with  money  (what 
poor-devil  author  is?)  I  must  ask  you  to  advance  half 
the  sum  I  need  to  begin  with  —  about  $100.  Please, 
therefore,  enclose  $50  in  your  reply,  which  I  will  get 
at  Richmond.  If  these  arrangements  suit  you,  you 
can  announce  the  agreement,  ...  &  proceed  as  if  all 
was  signed  and  sealed.”  Poe  enclosed  the  Home 
Journal  print  of  “  For  Annie,”  also  Willis’  letter-print 
of  the  poem  with  a  request  of  reprints  of  both  at 
Oquawka  and  St.  Louis. 

One  can  realize  what  real  pleasure  this  wholesome, 
late-May,  quiet  visit  to  Lowell  gave  to  Poe  —  so  com¬ 
fortably  away  from  strife,  struggles  and  sordid  need 
for  that  all-too-brief  week.  Because  his  prior  letter 
mentioned  Boston  to  be  of  this  trip,  it  seems  likely  Poe 
spent  a  little  while  of  it  there  with  friends  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Osgood ;  but  she  was  already  in  the  grasp  of  the 
“cough  that  was  killing”  her,  which  it  did  within  a 
year.  Dr.  Woodberry  49  states  that  Poe  wrote  his  third 
draft  of  “  The  Bells  ”  during  this  Lowell  visit. 
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Perhaps  Poe  never  knew  how  mercifully  his  peace 
of  mind  escaped  the  snare  of  Mrs.  Locke’s  invitation 
to  visit  her,  sent  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  whose  good  sense 
shortened  her  Lowell  stay,  when  with  intention  she 
was  advised  by  her  hostess  that  Poe  was  on  the  way 


Lowell  Home  of  Mrs.  Charles  Richmond  —  Poe’s  “Annie” 
From  photograph  verified  by  Mrs.  George  P.  Lawrence,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

to  visit  the  Richmond  family.  Of  this  incident  Mrs. 
Whitman  noted:50  “We  passed  each  other  on  the 
road.  I  did  not  know  it  until  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Locke  informed  me  of  the  fact.”  After  Poe’s  death 
this  lady  told  Mrs.  Whitman  that  he  spoke  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  her :  Mrs.  Locke  later  spent  a  night  at  Mrs. 
Whitman’s  home  and  tried  to  levy  more  abuse  on  Poe, 
but  such  efforts  were  discouraged  by  her  hostess. 
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But  the  hard  fact  that  Mrs.  Whitman  gave  no  frank, 
or  formal  direct  reply  to  Poe’s  protest,  that  she  had 
never  spoken  ill  of  him,  and  the  reports  of  her  doing 
so  were  false  —  “  this  is  what  he  asked  for  and  did 
not  receive”  —  was  so  keenly  felt  by  Poe  that  he 
rightly  believed  himself  absolved  from  all  concern 
in  the  affair  save  a  gentleman’s  loyalty  to  womanhood. 
On  this  score,  he,  no  doubt,  felt  free  to  speak  as  Mr. 
Whitty  notes :  “  Poe,  during  his  last  visit  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  stated  to  Judge  Hughes,  that  Mrs.  Whitman 
had  made  repeated  efforts  towards  reconciliation, 
which  he  refused.”  It  appears  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  her  “  Stanzas  for  Music,  or  Island  of 
Dreams” — of  Metropolitan  March,  1849,  printing; 
and,  after  the  style  of  that  day,  she  sent  a  poem  en¬ 
titled  “Song”  and  dated  “Isle  of  Rhodes,  March, 
1849,”  to  the  June  issue  of  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger,  knowing  that  its  prints  never  missed  Poe’s 
scrutiny.  It  did  not  seem  to  reach  the  eyes  of  her 
friends  who  were  Poe’s  sharpest  critics.  Four  lines 
of  this  “  Song”  were: 

“I  bade  thee  stay.  Too  well  I  know 
The  fault  was  mine,  —  mine  only: 

I  dared  not  think  upon  the  past, 

All  desolate  and  lonely.” 

In  early  June,  1849,  Poe  was  again  with  Mrs.  Clemm 
at  Fordham  Cottage,  and  again  under  sway  of  his 
increasing  despondency.  The  poet  seemed  to  realize 
that  his  hold  on  life  was  uncertain;  and,  on  this 
account,  Dr.  Griswold  was  written  to  by  Poe  con¬ 
cerning  the  supervision  of  his  collected  works,  for 
which  Mr.  Willis  was  to  supply  any  needed  biograph- 
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ical  notice.  It  is  said  that  a  warm  letter  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  trust  by  Dr.  Griswold  was  sent  to 
Poe,  when  at  Richmond,  and  there  was  seen  by  and 
read  to  Miss  Susan  Archer  Talley  —  later  Mrs. 
Weiss,  author  of  “Home  Life  of  Poe.”  She  was 
very  naturally  surprised  when  informed  that  Dr. 
Griswold  stated  that  when  he  wrote  his  1849,  Oc¬ 
tober  9th,  Tribune  article  on  Poe,  signed  “Ludwig,” 
as  its  writer  he  was  “  unaware  ”  he  was  requested  to 
be  the  poet’s  literary  executor;  not  until  “ten  days 
after  his  death,”  wrote  Dr.  Griswold,  in  1850 
“  Literati,”  Vol.  Ill,  of  his  edited  “  Works  of  Poe.” 
As  the  poet  died  October  7,  1849,  “ten  days”  would 
date  Dr.  Griswold’s  self-mentioned  literary-executor 
notice,  October  i/th;  October  8th,  Mrs.  Clemm  wrote 
Mr.  Willis:  “Ask  Mr.  [Griswold]  to  come  as  I  must 
deliver  a  message  to  him  from  my  poor  Eddie.”  As 
to  Poe’s  “  Works,'’  October  13th  Mrs.  Clemm  wrote 
Mrs.  Richmond :  “  I  have  been  waited  on  by  several 
gentlemen  and  finally  arranged  with  Mr.  Griswold  to 
bring  them  out.”  This  would  date  that  he  was  ad¬ 
vised,  even  by  Mrs.  Clemm,  prior  to  October  13th,  aside 
from  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  that  trust,  as  recorded 
by  Mrs.  Weiss  as  received  by  Poe  at  Richmond. 

Poe’s  last  known  letter  to  his.  good  friend  “Annie” 
was  dated  “  Fordham,  June  16,  1849.”  In  it  was: 

You  asked  me  to  write  before  I  started  for  Richmond, 

.  .  .  perhaps,  you  thought  me  gone,  and  without  having 
written  to  say  “  good-bye  ”  —  but  indeed,  Annie,  I  could 
not  have  done  so.  ...  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  start¬ 
ing  every  day  since  I  wrote.  ...  I  will  not  go  until  I 
hear  from  Thompson  (of  the  S.  L.  Messenger) ,  to  whom 
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I  wrote,  .  .  .  telling  him  to  forward  the  letter  from 
Oquawka,  .  .  .  The  reason  of  the  return  of  my  draft 
on  Graham's  Magazine  (which  put  me  to  such  annoyance 
.  .  .  while  I  was  with  you)  was,  that  the  articles  I  sent 
.  .  .  did  not  come  to  hand.  ...  I  enclose  you  quite  a 

budget  of  papers :  the  letter  of  Mrs.  L - to  Muddy  — 

Mrs.  L - 's  long  MS.  poem  —  the  verses  by  the  “  Lynn 

Bard,”  which  you  said  you  wished  to  see,  and  also  some 
lines  to  me  (or  rather  about  me),  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  in 
which  she  imagines  me  writing  to  her.  I  send,  too,  an¬ 
other  notice  of  “  Eureka  ”  from  Greeley’s  Tribune.  .  .  . 

No  news  of  Mrs.  L - yet.  If  she  comes  here  I  will 

refuse  to  see  her.  Remember  me  to  your  parents,  Mr. 
R - ,  &c.  —  And  now  Heaven  forever  bless  you. 

Eddie. 


Poe  added : 


I  enclose,  also,  an  autograph  of  the  Mr.  Willis  you 
are  so  much  in  love  with.  .  .  .  My  mother  sends  you 
her  dearest,  most  devoted  love. 

Noting  points  in  foregoing  letter  :  The  lines  “  about  ” 
Poe  written  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  seem  to  have  been  the 
last  verse  of  her  “  Love’s  Reply.”  Poe’s  reference 
to  the  “Lynn  Bard”  makes  interesting  that  Alonzo 
Lewis,51  born  I794<  was  about  forty-three  years 
of  age  when  he  wrote  these  “  verses  ”  for  Godey’s 
April,  1847,  issue.  Lewis,  like  Poe,  found  little  con¬ 
geniality  among  many  of  his  associates.  This  fact, 
with  a  sincere  admiration  of  Poe’s  writings,  led  Lewis 
to  the  public  print  of  this  opinion  in  ten  stanzas  on 
Poe,  of  which  the  seventh  is: 


“  There  are  hearts  so  cold  they  never  may  feel 
The  thrills  which  the  harp’s  fine  strings  reveal ; 
But  while  my  life’s  warm  pulses  flow, 

I  bless  thy  name  and  memory,  Poe.” 
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Because  these  verses  were  kept  over  two  years  by 
Poe  (when  pen-hounded  by  many  writers)  and  then 
sent  to  Annie,  a  reprint  of  their  author’s  picture  ap¬ 
pears  in  these  pages. 

During  June,  1849,  Poe  and  Mrs.  Clemm  had  much 
to  do  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis.  She  wrote:52 


Alonzo  Lewis,  “The  Lynn  Bard” 

(Aged  37) 

From  R.  H.  Newhall’s  “History  of  Lynn”  and 
Research  of  Mr.  Pierce  E.  Buckley,  Boston 

“  I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Poe  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life.  .  .  .  After  the  first  call  he  frequently  dined 
with  us,  and  passed  the  evening  in  playing  whist  or 
in  reading  to  me  his  last  poem.”  June  21st,  Poe  wrote 
Mrs.  Lewis :  “  I  have  been  .  .  .  reading  .  .  .  your  ‘  Child 
of  the  Sea.’  When  it  appears  in  print  .  .  .  T  shall 
endeavor  to  do  it  critical  justice  in  full.  .  .  .  [This 
compliment  was  mixed,  but  measured  truly  Poe’s 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  generous  consideration 
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when  keenly  needed.]  I  most  heartily  congratulate 
you  upon  having  accomplished  a  work  which  will  live,’' 
—  but  only  by  the  poet’s  revisions,  not  mentioned  by 
him,  and  in  association  with  his  name.  In  a  June  28, 
1849,  Fordham  letter,  Poe  wrote:53 

Dear  Griswold,  —  Since  I  have  .  .  .  critically  ex¬ 
amined  your  “Female  Poets”  it  occurs  to  me  that  you 
have  not  quite  done  justice  to  .  .  .  Mrs.  Lewis;  and  if 
you  could  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  substitute  for  your  .  .  . 
hurried  notice,  a  .  .  .  longer  one  ...  by  myself  (sub¬ 
ject  ...  to  your  emendations)  I  would  reciprocate  the 
favor  when,  where,  and  as  you  please.  If  you  could 
agree  to  this,  give  me  a  hint  to  that  effect,  and  the  MS. 
is  ready.  I  will  leave  it  sealed  with  Mrs.  L.,  who  is  un¬ 
aware  of  my  design  —  for  I  would  rather  she  should  con¬ 
sider  herself  indebted  to  you.  ...  By  calling  on  Mrs. 
L.,  and  asking  for  a  package  .  .  .  you  can  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  get  it.  I  would  not,  of  course,  put  you  to  any  ex¬ 
pense  in  this  matter:  all  cost  shall  be  promptly  defrayed. 

Truly  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

As  to  Poe’s  reviews  of  Mrs.  Lewis’  poems,  and  his 
scanning  of  her  “  Isabelle,  or  the  Broken  Heart,” 
in  August,  1848,  Democratic  Review,  Thomas  O. 
Mabbott,  M.A.,  writes :  “  I  found  it,  in  going  over 
Poe’s  six  reviews  of  Mrs.  Lewis  —  she  paying  for 
their  insertion  where  necessary.  It  was  her  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Griswold  held  the  above  letter  from  Poe, 
hinting  of  this,  that  made  her  apparently  turn  against 
Poe  after  his  death.” 

Dr.  Griswold  stated  that  this  letter  was  his  last  one 
from  Poe,  also  that  he  himself  spent  some  hours  at 
Fordham  Cottage  prior  to  the  poet’s  departure  for 
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Richmond,  Va. ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  Poe’s 
letter,  or  spoken  request  for  Dr.  Griswold  to  act 
as  the  poet  s  literary  executor,  or  the  answer,  ac¬ 
cepting'  that  trust,  which  was  read  at  Richmond  by 
Poe  to  Miss  S.  A.  Talley. 

Of  June  29th  and  30th,  1849,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis 
noted  concerning  Poe : 54  “  The  day  before  he  left  New 
\  ork  for  Richmond,  Air.  Poe  came  to  dinner  [with 
Mrs.  Clemm]  and  stayed  the  night.  He  seemed  very 
sad  and  retired  early.  On  leaving  the  next  morning  he 
took  my  hand  .  .  .  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  said, 
‘  Dear  Stella,  ...  I  have  a  presentiment  that  I  shall 
never  see  you  again.  I  must  leave  to-day  for  Rich¬ 
mond.  If  I  never  return,  write  my  life.  You  can  and 
will  do  me  justice.’  ”  Poe’s  memory  escaped  bio¬ 
graphical  action  assured  by  Mrs.  Lewis!  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  own  fearful  depression  it  is  said  that 
Poe  tried  to  encourage  anxious  Mrs.  Clemm  with 
visions  of  his  promising  success,  saying:  “Cheer  up, 
darling  mother,  your  Eddy  will  yet  be  a  comfort  to 
you.  I  now  see  my  future  before  me.”  Yet,  Mrs. 
Clemm  said  that  he  “  left  in  such  wretched  spirits. 
Before  he  left  home  he  arranged  all  his  papers,  and 
told  me  what  to  do  with  them  should  he  die.  When 
we  parted  on  the  steamboat,  although  he  was  so  de¬ 
jected,  he  still  tried  to  cheer  me.  ‘  God  bless  you,  my 
own  darling  mother,’  lie  said;  ‘do  not  fear  for  Eddy! 
See  how  good  I  will  be  while  I  am  away  from  you, 
and  will  come  back  to  love  and  comfort  you.’  ”  With 
these  last  words  they  parted  for  all  time.  It  appears 
that  Mrs.  Clemm  left  Brooklyn  the  day  after  Poe 
started  South.  Of  their  parting  and  her  own  anxieties, 
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and  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  August  4,  1849,  Mrs.  Clemm 
wrote  a  friend :  “  Mrs.  Lewis  promised  him  to  see 
me  often  and  see  that  I  did  not  suffer.  For  a 
whole  fortnight  I  heard  nothing  from  her.  ...  At 
last  I  went  there,  and  would  you  believe  it,  she  had  a 
letter  from  Eddie  to  me  begging  her  for  God’s  sake 
to  send  it  to  me  without  a  moment’s  delay?  It  was 
inclosed  in  one  to  her  of  two  lines,  saying  it  was  of 
vital  importance  that  I  should  receive  it  immediately. 
If  I  had  received  it  I  should  have  gone  on  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  if  I  had  to  have  begged  my  way,  and  then 
how  much  misery  my  darling  Eddie  would  have  been 
saved.  You  will  see  in  Eddy  (sic)  letter  to  me  what 
he  says  of  Mrs.  Lewis.  It  is  gratitude  to  her  for 
what  he  thinks  her  kindness  to  his  poor  deserted 
Muddy.  He  would  devotedly  love  any  one  that  is 
kind  to  me.  .  .  .  She  says  she  knows  Eddy  does  not 
like  her.”  Her  promises  as  to  Mrs.  Clemm  no  doubt 
moved  Poe  to  kiss  Mrs.  Lewis  good-bye  in  “  parting  on 
the  steps  ”  of  their  home,  as  was  noted  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

It  is  of  record  that  prior  to  leaving  New  York 
“one  MS.  copy”  of  Poe’s  “Annabel  Lee”  was  given 
by  him  to  John  W.  Moore,55  head  book-keeper  of 
the  old  printing  house  of  Joseph  Russell,  79  John 
Street.  For  years  Moore  had  known  Poe,  who  fre- 
quently  called  on  him  for  small  loans  to  “  tide  him 
over.”  After  one  such  call  Poe  said:  “‘Moore,  I 
may  never  be  able  to  repay  you,  but  take  this;  some 
day  it  may  be  valuable,’  and  handed  to  him  a  copy 
of  ‘  Annabel  Lee.’  ”  Mr.  Moore  presented  it  to  a 
Canadian  niece,  and  admirer  of  Poe;  and  in  1909  it 
was  owned  by  Dr.  V.  B.  Thorne,  New  York  City. 
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Late  March,  1849,  Poe’s  “  P.S.,”  to  a  letter  he 
wrote  Dr.  Griswold,  noted :  “  Considering  my  indebt¬ 
edness  to  you,  can  you  not  sell  to  Graham  or  to  Godey 
•  •  •  Annabel  Lee,'  say  for  $50.,  and  credit  me  with 
that  sum  ?  Either  of  them  could  print  it  before  you 
will  need  it  for  your  book.”  In  the  Preface  to  Dr. 
Griswold’s  “Memoir”  of  Poe,  dated  New  York,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1850,  appears:  “I  did  not  undertake  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  poem  of  ‘Annabel  Lee,’  but  upon  the  death 
of  the  author  quoted  it  in  the  notice  [signed  “  Lud¬ 
wig  ”]  in  the  ‘  Tribune,’  and  I  was  sorry  to  learn  soon 
after,  that  it  had  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the 
proprietors  of  both  ‘  Sartain’s  Magazine  ’  and  ‘  The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.’  ”  While  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold  was  truly  entitled  to  his  dues,  the  curious  coin¬ 
cidence  of  his  Poe-Ludwig  article  and  “  Annabel  Lee  ” 
simultaneous  prints  in  October  9,  1849,  Tribune, 
seems  a  new  and  double  way  of  paying  old  scores, 
with  special  reference  to  his  charging  Poe  with  the 
“double”  sale  of  this  poem.  Sartain’s  January,  1850, 
issue  noted  that  the  prior  December  number  stated 
that  they  had  another  poem  of  Poe  —  supposed  to  be 
his  last,  as  sent  them  a  short  time  before  his  death  — 
which  would  appear  in  the  January,  1850,  magazine; 
but  their  notice  was  scarce  from  the  press  before  they 
saw  this  poem,  “which  we  bought  and  paid  for, 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press  in  some  way  that  might 
later  be  explained.  As  the  poem  was  highly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  gifted,  lamented  author,”  and  their 
“  copy  differed  from  those  already  in  print,”  Sartain’s 
placed  it  in  the  January,  1850,  number.  From  Mr. 
Whitty  it  comes  that  F.  W.  Thomas  noted :  “  ‘  Poe 
11—36 
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never  was  paid  for  this  poem  by  Sartain’s  Union 
Magazine.'  Their  MS.  copy — in  J.  P.  Morgan’s 
New  York  City  Library  —  is  written  on  two  sheets  of 
ruled,  blue  glazed  paper  pasted  together.  On  the 
back  is  written  in  Professor  Hart’s  hand,  4  $5. 
paid.’  This  was  the  price  paid  by  Sartain’s  Union 
Magazine  when  it  was  accepted  and  published  in 
1850  (J.  S.  Hart,  Editor).”  As  Poe  died  October 
7,  1849,  Editor  Hart’s  script  seems  disconcerting  as 
to  how  he  got  that  big  “  $5.”  to  Poe  some  six  feet 
underground  “  in  1850,”  and  aside  from  the  fact  Poe 
had  requested  Dr.  Griswold  to  ask  $50.  not  $5.,  for 
these  verses.  Perhaps  Greeley’s  Tribune  paid  $50. 
to  some  one,  but  not  to  Poe,  whose  loans  from  Dr. 
Griswold,  Mr.  Moore,  $5.  from  Editor  Thompson, 
of  The  Messenger,  as  a  loan,  with  the  possible  $5. 
from  Sartain’s,  Avere  probably  all  their  writer  ever 
received  for  his  “  Annabel  Lee  ”  verses,  as  various 
MS.  copy  gifts  of  them  could  not  be  considered  sales. 
After  the  poet’s  death  some  of  such  copies  were 
printed  in  November,  1849,  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger,  and  other  papers. 

When  Mrs.  Clemm  parted  from  Poe  on  the  steam¬ 
boat,  in  New  York  harbor,  Saturday  evening,  June 
30,  1849,  he  was,  undoubtedly,  far  in  the  grasp  of  a 
nervous  collapse;  and  from  a  few  years  prior,  the 
strange  thought  of  fear  —  that  the  normal  man  never 
knew  —  had  become  a  growing  symptom  of  his  nerv¬ 
ous-congestion  attacks.  In  the  delirium  of  one  of 
these,  on  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  the  poet  called 
on  his  friend  Mr.  John  Sartain  at  his  home,  28  San- 
som  Street. 
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Of  Poe’s  July  2,  1849,  visit  Mr.  Sartain56  noted: 
“Early  one  Monday  afternoon  he  suddenly  entered 
my  engraving-room,  looking  pale  and  haggard,  with 
a  wild  and  frightened  expression  in  his  eyes.  I  did 
not  let  him  see  that  I  noticed  it,  and  shaking  him 


John  Sartain  (1808-1897) 

From  “Literary  History  of  Philadelphia” 
Permission  of  author,  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia 


cordially  by  the  hand,  invited  him  to  be  seated,  when 
he  began,  ‘  Mr.  Sartain,  I  have  come  to  you  for  a 
refuge  and  protection;  will  you  let  me  stay  with  you? 
It  is  necessary  to  my  safety  that  I  lie  concealed  for  a 
time.’  I  assured  him  that  he  was  welcome,  that  in 
my  house  he  would  be  .  .  .  safe,  and  he  could  stay 
as  long  as  he  liked,  but  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
what  he  had  to  tell,  ...  I  made  him  as  comfortable 
as  I  could,  .  .  .  After  he  had  had  time  to  calm  down 
a  little,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  New 
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York,  but  lie  had  over-heard  some  men  ...  a  few 
seats  hack  of  him,  plotting  how  they  could  kill  him  and 
then  throw  him  off  from  the  platform  of  the  car  .  .  . 
they  spoke  so  low,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  hear  .  .  .  had  it  not  been  that  his  sense  of 
hearing  was  so  .  .  .  acute.  They  could  not  guess 
that  he  heard  them,  as  he  sat  so  quiet  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 
at  the  Bordentown  station  he  gave  them  the  slip  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  returned  to  Philadelphia  by  the  first  train 
back,  and  hurried  to  me  for  refuge.  [This  uncon¬ 
scious  to  and  fro  railroad  transit  obsessed  Poe  on  his 
last  trip  from  Richmond  to  Baltimore,  later  on.  Pie 
left  Mrs.  Clemm  at  New  York,  Saturday  evening, 
June  30th,  and  reached  Mr.  Sartain’s  Philadelphia 
home  the  following  Monday  afternoon,  about  forty- 
eight  hours  afterwards,  in  a  dazed  condition  of  con¬ 
gestion.]  I  told  him  that  it  was  my  belief  the  whole 
scare  was  the  creation  of  his  own  fancy,  for  what  in¬ 
terest  could  those  people  have  in  taking  his  life,  and 
at  such  risk  to  themselves?  Pie  said,  ‘It  was  for  re¬ 
venged  ‘Revenge  for  what?’  said  I.  He  answered, 
‘Well,  a  woman  troubled”  Evidently  —  with  their 
Poe-returned  letters  that  left  him  pozverlcss — Mrs. 
Ellet  and  Mrs.  Locke  were  the  furies  that  haunted  the 
poet’s  over-taxed,  wearied  brain,  now  fluttering  be¬ 
tween  being  murdered  and  self-destruction  delirium. 
For  after  a  long  silence  Poe  asked  Mr.  Sartain  for  a 
razor  to  shed  his  moustache  to  defy  recognition. 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  bath-room  by  Mr.  Sar¬ 
tain  with  his  scissors;  and  after  tea,  on  Poe’s  going 
out,  Mr.  Sartain  asked  him  “  Where  ?  ”  The  reply  was  : 
“  To  the  Scuylkill.”  Mr.  Sartain  said  that  he  would 
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go  with  him,  as  “  it  would  be  pleasant  in  the  moon¬ 
light  later,  ...  He  complained  that  his  feet  hurt 
him,  being  chafed  by  his  shoes,  ...  So  for  ease  and 


Edgar  Allan  Poe 

From  John  Sartain’s  engraving  of  oil  portrait  by  S.  S.  Osgood 


comfort  he  wore  my  slippers,  .  .  .  When  we  had  reached 
.  . .  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets  we  waited  for  an  omni¬ 
bus  some  minutes,  .  .  .  and  among  the  many  things 
he  said  was  that  he  wished  I  would  see  to  it  after 
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his  death  that  the  portrait  Osgood  had  painted  of  him 
should  go  to  his  mother  (meaning-  Mrs.  Clemm).  I 
promised  that  as  far  as  I  could  control  it  that  should 
be  done.”  Mr.  Sartain  had  this  oil  portrait  of  Poe 
until  March  8,  1850,  and  made  a  fine  plate  engraving 
from  it,  but  later  returned  the  original  to  S.  S.  Os¬ 
good.  Both  artists  pictured  Poe  as  they  knew  him, 
with  no  guile  in  his  face.  Mr.  Sartain  continued  of 
Poe :  “  After  getting  the  omnibus  we  rode  to  its  stop¬ 
ping-place,  a  little  short  of  Fairmount,  opposite  a 
tavern  on  the  north  side  of  Callowhill  Street,  ...  a 
bright  light  shone  out  through  the  open  door  of  the 
tavern,  but  beyond  -all  was  pitchy  dark  .  .  .  into  the 
darkness  we  walked.  I  ...  on  his  left  side,  .  .  . 
guided  him  .  .  .  by  a  gentle  pressure,  until  we  reached 
the  lofty  flight  of  steep  wooden  steps  which  ascended 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  reservoir.  There  was  a  landing 
with  seats,  and  we  sat  down  to  rest.  .  .  .  There  he  told 
me  his  late  experiences,  or  what  he  believed  to  be 
such,  and  the  succession  of  images  that  his  imagina¬ 
tion  created  he  expressed  in  a  calm,  deliberate,  meas¬ 
ured  utterance  as  facts.  These  were  as  weird  and 
fantastic  as  anything  to  be  met  with  in  his  published 
writings.”  Some  of  Poe’s  flittering  fancies  were :  “  I 
was  confined  in  a  cell  in  Moyamensing  Prison,  and 
through  my  grated  window  was  visible  the  battle- 
mented . . .  tower.  On  the  topmost  stone  of  the  parapet, 
between  the  embrasures,  stood  perched  against  the 
dark  sky  a  young  female  brightly  radiant,  like  silver 
dipped  in  light,  either  in  herself  or  in  her  environ¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  cross-bar  shadows  thrown  from  my 
window  were  distinct  on  the  opposite  wall.  From 
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this  position,  .  .  .  she  addressed  to  me  a  series  of 
questions.  .  .  .  Had  I  failed  ...  to  hear  or  to  make 
pertinent  answer,  the  consequences  to  me  would  have 
been  something  fearful;  but ...  I  passed  safely  through 
this  ordeal,  which  was  a  snare  to  catch  me.”  This 


Fairmount 

Sartain’s  engraving  of  drawing  by  J.  Hamilton 


was  but  one  of  several  bewildering  and  far  more 
ugly  dreams  of  Poe’s  sadly  tortured  brain,  and  an¬ 
other  of  which  involved  the  horrible  mutilation  of 
Mrs.  Clemm.  Mr.  Sartain  asked  Poe  how  he  came  to 
be  in  Moyamensing  Prison,  and  he  said  that  he  was 
“  ‘  suspected  of  trying  to  pass  a  fifty-dollar  counterfeit 
note.’  The  truth  is,  he  was  there  .  .  .  for  a  few 
hours  only  —  the  drop  too  much.  I  learned  later  that 
when  his  turn  came  .  .  .  before  Mayor  Gilpin,  some 
one  said,  ‘Why,  this  is  Poe,  the  poet,’  and  he  was 
dismissed  without  the  customary  fine.  Later  Poe 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Clemm  that  he  was  sent  to  prison  for 
being  “drunk”  when  he  “was  not  drunk” — but  ill. 
Mr.  Sartain  continued  of  Poe :  “  When  he  alluded  to 
his  mother,  which  was  always  with  feelings  of  affec¬ 
tionate  devotion,  it  was  .  .  .  Mrs.  Clemm,  his 
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mother-in-law.  ...  I  got  him  safe  home,  and  gave 
him  a  bed  on  a  sofa  in  the  dining-room,  while  I  slept 
alongside  him  on  three  chairs,  without  undressing. 
On  the  second  morning  he  appeared  ...  so  much 
like  his  old  self  that  I  trusted  him  to  go  out  alone.  .  .  . 


Moyamensing  Prison 
From  1838  lithograph  by  J.  C.  Wild 


After  an  hour  or  two  he  returned,  and  then  told  me 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  I  said  was 
true,  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  delusion  and 
a  scare  created  by  his  own  excited  imagination.  He 
said  his  mind  began  to  clear  as  he  lay  on  the  grass, 
his  face  buried  in  it  .  .  .  inhaling  the  sweet  fra¬ 
grance  mingled  with  the  odour  of  the  earth  ...  so 
the  light  gradually  broke  in  upon  his  dazed  mind,  and 
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he  saw  that  he  had  come  out  of  a  dream.  Being  now 
all  right  again,  he  was  ready  to  depart.  ...  He  bor¬ 
rowed  what  was  needful  and  I  never  saw  him  again.” 

Another  record  is,  that  within  this  Philadelphia 
stay  Poe  was  also  cared  for  by  two  other  friends, 


Rev.  Charles  Chauncey  Burr  George  Lippard 

Daguerreotype  by  Root  (1832-1854) 

Engraved  by  Sartain 


George  Lippard  and  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey  Burr.”  57 
But  all  records  point  to  the  fact  that  Poe  was  still 
ill  when  he  left  Sartain’s  care- — July  4th  —  it  seems 
for  the  “  few  hours’  ”  prison  experience,  followed  by 
the  care  of  Burr  and  Lippard.  The  latter  lived  at 
“  965  N.  6th  Street,  below  Wager.”  Lippard  was 
then  twenty-seven,  and  already  a  literary  curiosity  by 
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reason  of  his  many  sermon-fiction  assaults,  for  justice 
and  morality,  on  historic,  romantic  and  vice-phases 
of  the  Quaker  City,  that  had,  he  wrote,  “  not  a  single 
throb  of  pity  for  the  poor.”  In  Lippard’s  “  Herbert 
Tracey”  was  a  letter  from  Poe,  who  probably  came 
in  touch  with  its  author  when  he  was  assistant  editor 
of  Colonel  John  S.  DuSolle’s  Philadelphia  Spirit  of 
the  Times.  The  critics’  sharp  attacks  on  Lippard 
probably  claimed  Poe’s  caustic  defense  letter;  also  the 
like  valiant  action  of  Rev.  C.  Chauncey  Burr,  and 
other  warm  friends.  Of  Poe  himself,  Burr  wrote: 
“  Poe’s  genius  was  a  blaze  of  glory  in  a  period  when 
American  letters  were  emerging  from  the  imitative 
and  provincial  state.” 

Not  hearing  from  Poe  for  ten  days,  and  knowing 
he  was  far  from  well  when  he  left  her,  Mrs.  Clemm 
in  distress  of  mind,  July  9th,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond  : 58 

Eddy  has  been  gone  ten  days,  and  I  have  not  heard 
one  word  from  him.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  dis¬ 
tracted?  .  .  .  Do  you  wonder  that  he  has  so  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  one?  .  .  .  Eddy  was  obliged  to  go  through 
Philadelphia,  and  how  much  I  fear  he  has  got  into  some 
trouble  there ;  he  promised  so  sincerely  to  write  thence. 
I  ought  to  have  heard  last  Monday,  and  now  it  is  Monday 
again  and  not  one  word.  .  .  .  Oh,  if  any  evil  has  befallen 
him,  what  can  comfort  me?  The  day  after  he  left  New 
York,  I  left  Mrs.  Lewis  and  started  for  home.  I  called 
on  a  rich  friend  who  had  made  many  promises,  but  never 
knew  our  situation.  I  frankly  told  her.  .  .  .  She  pro¬ 
posed  to  me  to  leave  Eddy,  saying  he  might  very  well  do 
for  himself  .  .  .  what  a  cruel  insult!  No  one  to  console 
and  comfort  him  but  me ;  no  one  to  nurse  him  and  take 
care  of  him  when  he  is  sick  and  helpless !  Can  I  ever 
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forget  that  dear  sweet  face,  so  tranquil,  so  pale,  and  those 
dear  eyes  looking  at  me  so  sadly,  while  she  said,  “  Darling, 
darling  Muddy,  you  will  console  and  take  care  of  my 
poor  Eddy  —  you  will  never,  never  leave  him?  Promise 
me,  my  dear  Muddy,  and  then  I  can  die  in  peace.”  And 
I  did  promise.  And  when  I  meet  her  in  heaven,  I  can 
say,  “  I  have  kept  my  promise,  my  darling.”  ...  If  Eddy 
gets  to  Richmond  safely  and  can  succeed  .  .  .  we  will 
be  relieved  .  .  .  but  if  he  comes  home  in  trouble  and  sick, 
I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  us. 

Two  days  prior,  Poe,  still  dazed  in  mind  and  ill, 
dated  his  first  letter  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  “  Saturday,  July 
7th,  New  York,”  instead  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
wrote : 

My  dear,  dear  Mother,  —  I  have  been  so  ill  —  have 
had  the  cholera,  or  spasms  quite  as  bad,  and  can  now 
hardly  hold  the  pen.  The  very  instant  you  get  this  come 
to  me.  The  joy  of  seeing  you  will  almost  compensate  for 
our  sorrows.  We  can  but  die  together.  It  is  no  use  to 
reason  with  me  now ;  I  must  die.  I  have  no  desire  to  live 
since  I  have  done  “  Eureka.”  .  .  .  For  your  sake  it  would 
be  sweet  to  live.  ...  You  have  been  all  in  all  to  me, 
darling,  ever  beloved  mother,  and  dearest  truest  friend. 
I  was  never  really  insane  except  on  occasions  where  my 
heart  was  touched.  I  have  been  taken  to  prison  once 
since  I  have  been  here  for  getting  drunk ;  but  then  I  was 
not.  It  was  about  Virginia. 

Of  this  time,  the  Rev.  C.  Chauncey  Burr59  noted  of 
Poe:  “Here  we  shall  find  traces  [the  poet’s  letters 
to  Mrs.  Clemm]  of  an  intense,  sincere,  fiery,  loving 
heart,  full  of  great  extremes  and  wanderings,  alas! 
but  somehow,  always  returning  to  .  .  .  affection  and 
truth.  His  affection  for  Mrs.  Clemm,  the  mother  of 
his  wife,  and  his  tender  and  anxious  solicitude  for  her 
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welfare,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distracting 
pain  and  poverty,  opens  to  our  view  the  agonies  of  a 
heart  overflowing  with  kindness,  gratitude,  and  faith, 
yet  cruelly  dispossessed  of  every  means  of  the  blessing 
it  would  bestow.” 


Richmond,  Va.,  in  1849 
From  an  old  print 


Friday,  July  13,  1849,  the  poet  left  Philadelphia  in 
time  to  take  the  night-boat  from  Baltimore,  for  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  Next  day,  on  the  boat  near  Richmond, 
he  wrote  Mrs.  Clemm : 

The  weather  is  awfully  hot,  and  besides  all  this,  I  am 
so  homesick  I  don  t  know  what  to  do.  I  never  wanted  to 
see  any  one  half  so  bad  as  I  want  to  see  my  own  darling 
mother.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  make  any  sacrifice 
to  hold  you  by  the  hand  once  more,  and  get  you  to  cheer 
me  up,  for  I  am  terribly  depressed.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  circumstances  will  ever  tempt  me  to  leave  you  again. 
When  T  am  with  you  I  can  bear  anything,  but  when  I 
am  away  from  you  I  am  too  miserable  to  live. 
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Poe,  still  wretchedly  ill,  continued : 

Richmond,  Saturday  Night. 

Oh,  my  darling  mother,  it  is  now  more  than  three 
weeks  [it  was  just  two,]  since  I  saw  you,  and  in  all  that 
time  your  poor  Eddy  has  scarcely  drawn  a  breath  except 


Capitol,  Richmond,  as  Poe  Saw  It 
From  an  old  print 

of  intense  agony.  Perhaps  you  are  sick  or  gone  from 
Fordham,  in  despair,  or  dead  ...  if  I  but  see  you  again, 
all  the  rest  is  nothing.  I  love  you  better  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  lives  —  so  much  so  that  it  is  cruel  in  you  to  let  me 
leave  you :  nothing  but  sorrow  ever  comes  of  it.  Oh, 
Mother,  I  am  so  ill  while  I  write  —  but  I  resolved  that 
come  what  would,  I  would  not  sleep  again  without  easing 
your  dear  heart  as  far  as  I  could.  My  valise  was  lost  for 
ten  days.  At  last  T  found  it  at  the  depot  in  Philadelphia, 
but  .  .  .  they  had  opened  it  and  stolen  both  lectures. 
Oh,  Mother,  think  of  the  blow  to  me  this  evening,  .  .  . 
these  lectures  .  .  .  gone.  All  my  object  here  is  over  unless 
I  can  recover  them  or  rewrite  one  of  them. 

I  am  indebted  for  more  than  life  itself  to  Burr.  Never 
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forget  him  Mother  while  you  live.  When  all  failed  me, 
he  stood  my  friend,  got  me  money,  and  saw  me  off  in  the 
cars  for  Richmond.  I  got  here  with  two  dollars  over  — 
of  which  I  enclose  you  one.  Oh  God,  my  Mother,  shall 
we  ever  meet  again?  If  possible,  oh  COME!  My 
clothes  are  so  horrible  and  I  am  so  ill.  .  .  .  Write  me  in¬ 
stantly —  Oh  do  not  fail.  God  forever  bless  you. 

Eddy. 

Some  better,  but  still  ill,  at  Richmond,  July  19th, 
Poe  wrote  to  young  Patterson  at  Oquawka,  Illinois : 

I  left  New-York  six  weeks  ago  [it  was  not  quite  three 
weeks]  on  my  way  to  this  place,  but  was  arrested  in 
Philadelphia,  by  the  Cholera,  from  which  I  barely  escaped 
with  life.  I  have  just  arrived  in  Richmond  —  and  your 
letter  is  only  this  moment  received  —  or  rather  your  two 
letters  with  inclosures  ($50,  etc.),  I  have  not  yet  read 
them  and  write  now  merely  to  let  you  know  that  they  are 
safe.  In  a  few  days  —  as  soon  as  I  gather  a  little 
strength  —  you  shall  hear  from  me  again  in  full. 

Truly  yours  ever, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

That  same  day  —  Thursday  —  Poe  also  wrote  to  : 

My  own  Beloved  Mother, —  You  will  see  at  once 
by  the  handwriting  of  this  letter,  that  I  am  better  —  much 
better  —  in  health  and  spirits.  [Poe  himself  realized  that 
his  “  handwriting  ”  indexed  his  health  conditions.  And 
the  existence  of  so  many  of  his  fine,  firm  scripts,  of  vari¬ 
ous  dates,  stand  as  adamantine  proof  that  the  poet  zvas 
not  an  inebriate /]  Oh  if  you  only  knew  how  your  dear 
letter  comforted  me!  It  acted  like  magic.  Most  of  my 
sufferings  arose  from  that  terrible  idea  .  .  .  that  you 
were  dead.  For  more  than  ten  days  I  was  totally  de¬ 
ranged,  although  I  was  not  drinking  one  drop;  [Italics 
are  not  in  the  original.  Poe  was  under  bondage  of  con¬ 
gestion-delirium,  perhaps  aggravated  by  sub-conscious 
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indulgence]  and  during  this  interval  I  imagined  the  most 
horrible  calamities.  All  was  halluciation,  arising  from 
an  attack  ...  of  mania-a-potu.  May  Heaven  grant  that 
it  prove  a  warning  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  If 
so  I  shall  not  regret  .  .  .  the  horrible  unspeakable  tor¬ 
ments  I  have  endured. 

To  L[ippard]  and  to  C[hauncey]  B[urr]  (and  in  some 
measure,  also  to  Mr.  Sartain)  I  am  indebted  for  more 
than  life.  They  remained  with  me  (L  and  B)  all  day  on 
Friday  last,  comforted  me  and  aided  me  in  coming  to  my 
senses.  L  saw  G[raham,]  who  said  everything  kind  of  me, 
and  sent  me  five  dollars :  and  Peterson  sent  another  five. 
B  procured  me  a  ticket  as  far  as  Baltimore  and  the  passage 
from  there  to  Richmond  was  seven  dollars.  I  have  not 
drank  anything  since  Friday  morning,  and  then  only  a 
little  Port  wine.  If  possible,  dearest  Mother,  I  will  ex¬ 
tricate  myself  from  this  difficulty  for  your  dear,  dear  sake. 
So  keep  up  heart  .  .  .  “the  darkest  hour  is  just  before 
daylight  ”...  my  own  beloved  mother  —  all  may  yet  go 
well.  I  will  put  forth  all  my  energies.  When  I  get  my 
mind  a  little  more  composed,  I  will  try  to  write  some¬ 
thing.  Oh,  give  my  dearest  .  .  .  love  to  Mrs.  L[ewis.] 
Tell  her  that  never  .  .  .  will  I  forget  her  kindness  to  my 
darling  mother. 

Poe  could  not  have  known  how  she  neglected  to 
forward  his  first  letter  to  Mrs.  Clemm  and  thus  caused 
them  both  keenest  disturbances. 

One  record  is,  that  Poe,  on  arrival,  put  up  at  the 
American  House,  lower  Richmond,  because  it  was 
less  expensive.  Mr.  Whitty  states  60  that  Poe  stopped 
at  the  old  Swan  Tavern,  where  he  was  attended  by 
“  Dr.  George  W.  Rawlings,  the  physician  who  was 
with”  Poe’s  friend  “  Burling,  in  1832,  when  he  died” 
of  the  cholera.  Dr.  Rawlings  “  lived  in  a  small  frame 
house  on  Broad  Street  adjoining”  Swan  Tavern  on 
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the  “  N.  W.  corner  of  Broad  and  9th  Streets.”  He 
“  stated  that  in  his  delirium  Poe  drew  a  pistol  and 
tried  to  shoot  him.”  All  this  proves  Poe’s  absolute 
irresponsibility  under  stress  of  nervous  congestion, 
intensified  or  not  by  stimulants. 


Swan  Tavern,  Richmond,  Va. 

From  “Churches  and  Houses  of  Old  Virginia” 
Reprint  permission  of  author,  Robert  A.  Lancaster,  Jr. 


From  a  June  29,  1899,  letter  of  Mr.  William  G. 
Glenn  to  Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine  —  kindly  sent  for 
Poe  excerpts  —  comes  of  the  poet’s  1849  Richmond 
visit :  “  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  the  Sons  of  Tem¬ 
perance  was  a  strong  organization  embracing  ...  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens.  Mr.  Poe  .  .  .  made  his 
home  at  Swan  Tavern,  North  side  of  Broad,  between 
8th  and  9th  Streets, .  .  kept  by  Mr.  Blakey.  During 
his  stay  there  Mr.  Poe  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
members,  .  .  .  [he]  was  proposed  for  membership, 
elected  and  [in  “July”  is  one  record]  initiated  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Shockoe  Hill  Division,  No.  54,  Sons  of  Tem¬ 
perance.  The  building  .  .  .  now  standing  ...  a  frame 
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one,  on  Broad  Street,  nearly  opposite  Brook  Avenue 
.  .  .  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Ivee  Woodward  .  .  .  the  lower 
floor  he  used  for  a  carpenter  shop,  the  room  above  was 
fitted  up  for  our  meeting-  room.  I  presided  at  that 
meeting  and  administered  the  obligation  to  the  Candi¬ 
date.  It  was  early  during  the  quarterly  term.'’  From 
July  ist  to  September  30th,  1849,  “  Mr.  Robert 
Briggs  .  .  .  member,  conducted  a  Boot  and  Shoe  Busi¬ 
ness  on  the  north  side  of  Broad,  .  .  .  below  4th,  Street. 
My  business  .  .  .  was  opposite.  Probably  a  month  after 
joining,  Mr.  Poe  left  with  Mr.  Briggs  a  pair  of  boots 
for  repairs.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Briggs  came  to  my 
place,  .  .  .  and  mentioned  the  fact  and  added,  what  he 
thought  was  strange,  .  .  .  Bro.  Poe  .  .  .  knocked  him 
up  about  4  o’clock  that  morning  to  get  his  boots,  re¬ 
marking  that  he  was  out  walking  and  to  get  them  then 
would  save  the  trouble  of  another  call.”  Mr.  Glenn 
concluded :  “  There  had  been  no  intimation  that  Mr. 
Poe  had  violated  his  pledge  before  leaving  Richmond, 

.  .  .  and  in  discussing  the  matter  after  his  death,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was 
that  he  had  kept  his  pledge  inviolate  up  to  that  time.” 

Mr.  Bunson,  a  Richmond  gentleman  of  Baltimore 
birth,  who  knew  Poe,  and  having  much  interest  in 
his  death,  and  also  knowing  Dr.  Moran,  went  to 
the  Baltimore  hospital  to  see  him.  Air.  Bunson  was 
told  that  Poe  had  “not  been  drinking  when  brought 
there,  but  was  under  the  influence  of  a  drug.”  How¬ 
ever,  Poe 61  sent  his  printed  slip  of  this  temperance 
pledge,  obtained  on  his  initiation,  to  Mrs.  Clemm 
the  next  day;  and  of  this  incident  she  wrote  Mrs. 
Richmond,  “The  dark,  dark  clouds,  I  think,  are  be¬ 
ll— 37 
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ginning  to  break.  .  .  .  God  of  His  mercy  grant  he 
may  keep  this  pledge.”  In  the  “  Dollar  Newpaper, 
Philadelphia,  September  19,  '49,  Mr.  William  J.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  found,  ‘  Edgar  Poe  has  joined  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  at  Shockoe,  Va.’  ” 

Mr.  Whitty  notes  a  reference  to  this  event  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  copied  in  the  September 
Richmond  Whig ,  in  which  was  also  a  favorable  notice 
from  the  Cincinnati  Atlas,  of  Poe’s  visit  to  and  lec¬ 
ture  in  Richmond.  Mr.  Whitty  adds  that  a  “  long 
review  of  Mrs.  Osgood’s  ‘  Poems  ’  appeared  from 
Poe  in  August,  1849,  Southern  Literary  Messenger.” 
Both  he  and  she  were  relieved  of  heavy  burdens  of 
suffering,  and  were  very  still  when  August  again 
came  to  this  world.  Not  long  before  her  passing  on, 
Sunday,  May  12,  1850,  her  last  volume  of  verse  was 
issued.  Of  its  last  poem,  on  Poe,  the  last  stanza  reads : 

“  Love’s  silver  lyre  he  played  so  well 
Lies  shattered  on  his  tomb : 

But  still  in  air  its  music  spell 

Floats  on  through  light  and  gloom  ; 

And  in  the  hearts  where  soft  they  fell 
His  words  of  beauty  bloom 

For  evermore !  ” 

At  “  Richmond,  Aug.  7,  ’49,”  Poe  dated  his  next 
letter  to  E.  H.  N.  Patterson.  It  noted  his  last  letter 
as  of  “  June  7,”  and  of  reply-delay  wrote: 

The  fault,  Heaven  knows,  has  not  been  mine.  I  have 
suffered  worse  than  death  —  not  so  much  from  the 
Cholera  as  from  its  long-continued  consequences  in  de¬ 
bility  and  congestion  of  the  brain  ...  I  have  .  .  . 
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however,  been  able  to  give  your  propositions  full  consid¬ 
eration —  and  I  confess  that  I  hesitate.  “  To  fail  ”  would 
be  ruinous  —  at  least  to  me ;  and  a  $3  Magazine  ...  I 
could  not  undertake  it  con  amore  ...  1  most  bitterly 
lament  the  event  which  has  detained  me  from  St.  Louis  — 
for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  a  personal  interview,  I 
could  have  brought  you  over  to  my  plans  ...  if  you 
think  it  possible  that  your  views  might  be  changed,  I 
will  still  visit  you  at  St.  L.  As  yet,  I  am  too  feeble  to 
travel.  ...  It  is  not  impossible ,  .  .  .  that,  with  energy, 
the  first  number  might  yet  be  issued  in  January.  I  will, 
therefore,  await,  in  Richmond,  your  answer  to  this. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Young  Patterson  proved  himself  energetically  de¬ 
voted  to  Poe  and  their  mutual  venture,  for  in  the 
Oquawka  Spectator,  September  5,  1849,  appeared : 
“  Edgar  A.  Poe,  the  celebrated  poet,  is  now  lecturing 
in  .  .  .  Richmond,  Va.  His  great  erudition,  added 
to  his  gigantic  intellect  and  most  felicitous  command 
of  language,  cannot  fail  to  render  his  lectures  very 
popular.” 

Patterson’s  reply  to  Poe’s  “  Aug.  7,  ’48,”  letter  was 
dated  “Oquawka,  Ill.,  Aug.  21,  1849.”  It  cordially 
conceded  about  all  of  Poe’s  propositions,  and  dated 
their  St.  Louis  meeting  for  “  the  middle  of  October 
(say  the  15th),  ...” 

At  Richmond,  in  1849,  Poe  was  welcomed  by  his 
old  friends,  and  new  ones  of  the  press;  he  was  with 
his  sister  Rosalie  and  the  Mackenzie  family  at  Duncan 
Lodge  much  of  his  time;  also,  in  the  homes  of  Robert 
Stanard,  Dr.  Robert  G.  Cabell,  Robert  M.  Sully,  and 
at  Talavera,  the  country  home  of  the  Talleys.  There, 
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the  poet  first  met  Miss  Susan  Archer  Talley  —  later 
Mrs.  Weiss,  author  of  “Home  Life  of  Poe” — and 
with  her  family  and  herself,  in  this  attractive  home,  he 
passed  many  hours  of  his  convalescence.  Various 
views  of  Poe-interest  at  “  Talavera  ”  appear  in  these 
pages  as  tributes  to  the  poet’s  genius  paid  by  the 
present  owner  (of  this  home  of  Poe’s  1849  friends), 
Mr.  C.  F.  Sauer. 

And  despite  the  closed  doors  of  the  Allan  house, 
the  second  Mrs.  Allan’s  cousin,  Mrs.  Julia  Mayo  Ca¬ 
bell,  began  entertainments  to  which  her  friends  were 
invited  “  to  meet  Mr.  Poe.”  He  later  came  into  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Elmira  Shelton,  who,  as 
Miss  Royster,  was  the  “lost  Lenore  ”  of  his  early 
youth.  Since  then,  until  1849,  no  uttered  words  were 
passed  between  the  poet  and  herself. 

It  is  said,  that  “  twice  at  least,”  during  this  Rich¬ 
mond  visit,  Poe  paid  his  heart’s  devotions  at  the 
shrines  of  his  beloved  dead.  To  the  silence  of 
Shockoe  Hill,  where  lay  his  first  “Helen,”  —  then  he 
placed  a  wreath  upon  the  grave  of  Frances  K.  Allan, 
his  deeply  lamented  foster-mother;  and  thence  to  Old 
St.  John’s  burying-ground  where  rested  “  close  to  the 
Eastern  wall”  the  fair  young  mother  he  scarcely 
knew ;  and  diagonally  across  the  church-yard  green, 
beneath  its  great  trees’  glancing  shadows,  was  the 
last  home  of  young  Burling,  comrade  of  Poe’s  rest¬ 
less,  uncertain  youth  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  Just 
facing  the  rear  of  Old  St.  John’s  domain,  stood  on 
Grace  Street,  between  24th  and  25th  Streets,  the  1849 
home  of  Poe’s  early  sweetheart,  who  was  —  since 
1844  —  the  widow  Shelton.  It  appears  that  —  some 
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Home  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Elmira  Royster  Shelton 
Grace  Street,  near  24th  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

From  photograph  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Cook,  Richmond 


while  —  after  Virginia's  death,  John  Mackenzie,  at 
Richmond,  wrote  Poe  that  Mrs.  Shelton  often  in¬ 
quired  for  him:  during  his  1848  Richmond  summer 
she  was  not  in  that  city;  but,  during  the  summer  of 
1849,  Mrs.  Shelton  invited  him  to  her  home  and 
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treated  him  with  special  attention.  Of  Poe’s  return 
to  her  then,  Mrs.  Shelton  wrote : 

“  I  was  ready  to  go  to  church,  when  a  servant  en¬ 
tered  and  told  me  that  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor 
wished  to  see  me.  I  went  down  and  was  amazed  at 
seeing  Mr.  Poe,  but  knew  him  instantly.  Pie  came 
up  to  me  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner  and  said,  ‘  O 
Elmira ,  is  it  you  ?’...!  then  told  him  that  I  was 
going  to  church;  I  never  let  anything  interfere  with 
that,  and  that  he  must  call  again.  .  .  .  When  he  did 
call  again  he  renewed  his  addresses.  I  laughed ;  he 
looked  very  serious,  and  said  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
had  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time.  When 
I  found  out  that  he  was  quite  serious,  I  became  serious 
also,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  not  take  a  positive 
denial,  he  must  give  me  time  to  consider.  Pie  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  A  love  that  hesitated  was  not  a  love  for  him.’ 
.  .  .  But  he  stayed  a  long  time,  and  was  very  pleasant 
and  cheerful.  He  came  to  visit  me  frequently,  and  I 
went  with  him  to  the  Exchange  Concert  Room,  and 
heard  him  read.”  Of  their  long-ago  days  Mrs.  Shel¬ 
ton  noted  of  Poe:  “lie  was  devoted  to  the  first  Mrs. 
Allan,  and  she  to  him.  ...  I  have  seen  his  brother 
Henry,  who  was  in  the  navy.”  As  to  the  poet  and 
herself,  they  were  reported  to  be  engaged.  One 
record  is,  that  Poe  never  publicly  admitted  their  en¬ 
gagement;  and  Mrs.  Shelton  stated,  —  “  I  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  to  him,  but  there  was  a  partial  understanding. 

.  .  .  He  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
refined  men  I  ever  knew.  I  never  saw  him  under 
the  influence  of  wine.”  From  Swan  Tavern  to  her 
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home  was  a  long  walk,  which  Poe  broke  on  the  way 
at  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Carter,  17  Broad  Street. 
But  usually  Poe’s  mornings  were  spent  with  his 
manuscripts  in  town.  In  the  evenings  he  would  ride  out 
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Exchange  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

From  Menu-card  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 

with  some  of  the  Mackenzies  to  their  home.  There, 
and  at  Talavera  near  by,  as  well  as  at  Mrs.  Shelton’s, 
the  poet  found  good  company  and  good  cheer  in 
plenty.  He  spoke  of  his  projected  Stylus  to  all  his 
old  Richmond  friends :  they  promised  to  aid  him  and 
he  seemed  hopeful  of  success  for  this  life-cherished 
dream.  Dr.  John  Carter  noted  that  Poe  spent  much 
time  at  the  Duncan  Lodge  home  of  the  Mackenzies. 
And  when  he  requested  a  loan  from  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
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that  she  could  not  then  make,  she  said,  “  Edgar,  what 
do  you  think  of  giving  a  public  recital  of  those  poems? 
It  would  be  a  financial  success.”  It  appears  that  press 
notice  was  given  and  tickets  were  printed  for  a  read¬ 
ing  at  the  large  Concert-Room  of  Exchange  Hotel. 
But  owing  to  August  absence  of  Richmond  friends 
this  reading  was  not  a  “  financial  success.”  Dr.  Car¬ 
ter  “  with  Mrs.  Julia  Mayo  Cabell  and  another  friend 
arrived  late  and  were  surprised  to  find  but  nine  per¬ 
sons  there,  including  the  usher  and  themselves,  all 
made  thirteen.”  Poe  appeared,  “bowed,  and  resting 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  recited  ‘  The  Raven  ’ 
and  ‘  Annabel  Lee,’  then  bowed  and  left  the  platform. 
Financial  results,  with  tickets  at  50  cents,  were  six 
dollars.  Mr.  Boyden,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
would  make  no  charge  for  the  hall,  lights  and  attend¬ 
ance.  Comments  were  made  on  the  ill-omened  num¬ 
ber  ‘13.’”  Excepting  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Poe  was 
said  never  to  have  referred  to  this  Richmond  reading 
failure. 

Like  all  true  love,  Poe’s  first  and  last  heart-romance 
did  not  run  smooth,  for  a  busybody-friend  of  Mrs. 
Shelton  advised  her  that  Poe’s  motives  were  merce¬ 
nary.  Of  this  rift  in  the  lute  she,  in  turn,  advised  him  ; 
and  this  story  adds,  that  she  stated  her  intention  of 
placing  her  property  beyond  his  command  of  it.  A 
rupture  followed,  and  the  rumor  was  that  Mrs.  Shel¬ 
ton  requested  the  return  of  her  letters.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  Poe,  as  an  exchange  for  his  own.  But 
her  consultation  with  the  Mackenzie  family  seemed 
to  renew  the  broken  ties  whatever  they  may  have  been 
with  Poe’s  “Lenore”;  and  whatever  these  differences 
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were,  their  “  understanding  ”  renewed,  seemed  to 
have  been  intact  when  Poe  finally  left  Richmond. 
Some  records  claim  that  this  property  plan  was  Poe’s 
own  suggestion.  Some  interesting  facts  come  from 
pages  195-196  of  “Poe's  Poems”  edited  by  Dr.  Killis 
Campbell.  Alexander  Barret  Shelton  was  born  1808, 
and  died  July  12,  1844.  In  his  will,  filed  August  5, 
1844,  in  Henrico  County  clerk’s  office,  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  his  wife  appears  as  executrix.  Because  the  bond, 
this  act  required,  was  $100,000,  the  estate  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $50,000.  Among  other  items  of  this  will 
was :  “  If  my  wife  shall  marry  again  then  immediately 
upon  the  happening  of  that  event  I  do  hereby  revoke 
and  annul  the  appointment  of  her  as  my  executrix.” 

Because  this  dicta  dates  1844,  and  Poe’s  wife,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  did  not  die  until  1847,  ^le  poet,  as  Shelton’s 
matrimonial  successor,  could  not  have  inspired  this 
clause  in  his  will.  However,  its  existence,  as  a  fact , 
zuould  account  for  special  business  attention  given  by 
Mrs.  Shelton  on  her  marriage  to  any  one,  which  act 
probably  supplied  a  basis  for  gossip.  Certainly  it 
would  suggest  this  lady  (H810-1888)  to  have  been 
still  a  very  attractive  woman  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
when  her  husband  thought  of  placing  this  restriction 
upon  her. 

While  Mrs.  Shew’s  suggestion  as  to  “marriage” 
being  vital  to  Poe’s  welfare  may  have  influenced  him, 
to  some  degree;  yet  this  renewal  of  his  first  love  tryst 

—  which  through  all  intervening  years  Edgar  Poe, 
as  litterateur  and  man ,  held  high  in  the  inner  shrine 
of  his  life’s  expressions,  and  these  continuously  made 

—  seems  a  conclusive  romance;  and  for  all  time,  with 
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special  reference  to  the  writing  of  his  last  Love-plaint 
in  these  lines  of  “Annabel  Lee”: 

“She  was  a  child  and  I  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love  — 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee  — 

With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  Heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me." 

Because  Edgar  and  Elmira  were  child-lovers  to¬ 
gether  for  some  years  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
when  that  relation  was  first  fostered,  and  later  ruth¬ 
lessly  ruptured  by  some  of  their  elders  —  as  of  prior 
mention  —  Mr.  Whitty’s  logical  comment  on  the 
“conclusive  romance  ”  is:  “  How  quietly  and  naturally 
these  long-ago  ties  were  renewed  !  ” 

Concerning  Poe's  later  lecture,  comes  from  Mr. 
Edward  V.  Valentine’s  “Diary”  material  this  Rich¬ 
mond  Whig  notice :  “  Edgar  A.  Poe  will  lecture  on 
the  ‘  Poetic  Principle '  with  various  recitations  at  the 
Exchange  Concert  Room  on  Friday  evening  next 
(the  17th  August,  1849)  8  o’clock.”  The  Exchange 

Hotel  was  an  imposing,  three-stories  and  attic  quad¬ 
rangular  structure,  about  a  hollow  court,  fronting  on 
three  streets  with  a  main  entrance  of  Ionic  columns 
on  Franklin  Street.  Mr.  Valentine’s  brother,  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  W.  Valentine,  wrote  of  Poe  and  this 
occasion,  —  “The  pallor  which  overspread  his  face 
contrasted  with  the  dark  hair  that  fell  on  the  summit 
of  his  forehead.  His  brow  was  fine  and  expressive; 
his  eyes  dark  and  restless;  in  the  mouth,  firmness 
mingled  with  an  element  of  scorn  and  discontent. 
His  g'ait  was  firm  and  his  figure  erect  .  .  .  his  man- 
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ner,  nervous  and  emphatic.  He  was  of  fine  address 
.  .  .  cordial  with  friends  .  .  .  but  rarely  smiled 
from  joy,  to  which  he  seemed  a  stranger  .  .  .  that 
might  be  attributed  to  the  great  struggle  for  self-con¬ 
trol  in  which  he  seemed  constantly  engaged.  There 


Exchange  Hotel,  at  Night 
From  an  old  print 


was  little  variation  —  much  sadness  in  his  voice  —  so 
completely  in  harmony  with  his  history  as  to  excite  a 
deep  interest  in  him  both  as  a  lecturer  and  a  reader.’' 

In  a  Richmond.  August  22,  1849,  letter  of  John 
Esten  Cooke  to  his  brother — Philip  P.  Cooke,  who 
added  to  Lowell's  “Sketch  of  Poe”  —  was  noted  of 
his  lecture  at  this  time :  “  It  was  fine,  particularly 
the  recitations.  He  recited  Pinckney’s  ‘  A  Health  !  ’ 
with  electric  effect,  and  among  others  (Hood’s  ‘Fair 
Inez’  —  which  always  had  a  pecular  charm  for  him 
—  and  his  ‘Take  her  up  tenderly’)  ...  he  gave  us 
mv  gem  of  gems,  essence  of  essence  of  poetry,  ‘The 
Days  that  are  no  More’  from  ‘The  Princess’!  I 
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never  saw  a  person  yet  who  read  it  without  being 
maddened  with  its  beauty.  I  ’ll  tell  you  how  Poe  looks, 
what  his  lecture  was  like  and  all  about  him  so  you  ’ll 
only  write  at  once.” 

As  to  the  poet  and  his  lecture,  scholarly  Dr.  B.  L. 
Gildersleeve  wrote,  June  17,  1915,  that  Poe  was:  “A 
great  celebrity,  in  the  eyes  of  Richmond  people,  he 
was  observed  wherever  he  went.  In  1843,  I  read 
‘The  Gold  Bug’  .  .  .  being  a  native  of  Charlestown, 
and  familiar  with  Sullivan’s  Island,  I  was  duly  criti¬ 
cal  .  .  .  and  there  were  things  in  ‘  The  Raven  ’  to 
which  I  took  exception  in  the  Watchman  and  Ob¬ 
server —  my  father’s  paper.  .  .  .  But  I  made  conces¬ 
sions  to  his  genius  and  through  my  friend  J110.  R. 
Thompson,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messen¬ 
ger,  I  procured  Poe’s  autograph,  diligently  sought 
since  then  and  never  found.  I  remember  seeing  him 
as  he  came  out  of  his  hotel  on  Broad  Street  .  .  . 
watched  him  as  he  walked,  .  .  .  towards  the  office  of 
the  Messenger  .  .  .  [then  located  on  Capitol  Square 
and  Franklin  Street]  a  noticeable  man  clad  in  black, 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  closely  buttoned  up,  erect, 
forward  looking,  something  separate,  in  his  whole 
bearing.  I  was  to  see  him  again,  for  he  gave  a  reading 
in  the  Exchange  Hotel,  where  he  recited  his  ‘  Raven  ’ 
and  other  poems  to  a  small  audience  —  chiefly  of 
women.  .  .  .  Pictures  come  between  a  man  and  his 
memories.  .  .  .  But  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to 
some  points  of  his  face  —  a  beautiful  poetical  face. 
The  eyes  fine.  The  forehead  challenged  special  at¬ 
tention  for  its  breadth  and  prominence.  The  mouth 
was  feminine,  and  took  away  from  the  strength  of 
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his  countenance;  but  the  whole  effect  was  spiritual. 
He  might  have  been  the  embodiment  of  his  airiest 
fancies,  in  no  wise  the  lost  son!  one  sees  in  some 
artistic  creations  of  him  of  today.  His  voice  was 
pleasant.  There  was  nothing  dramatic  about  his  reci¬ 
tation  .  .  .  like  most  poets  he  was  sensitive  to  the 
music  of  his  own  verse ;  and  that  was  the  element  he 
emphasized  in  his  delivery.” 

Thus  Dr.  Gildersleeve  saw,  thought  and  wrote  of 
the  “star  that  dwelt  apart,”  as —  “ separate.” 

As  to  music,  Poe  wrote  Lowell,  “  I  am  profoundly 
impressed  by  music.”  The  poet  told  a  Richmond 
friend,62  “  Music  can  make  anything  of  me  for  the 
time  being.  It  can  lift  me  to  Heaven  or  drag  me 
to  Hades.”  During  this  Richmond  visit,  Poe  once 
became  so  enthralled  by  the  singing  of  church  music 
that,  oblivious  of  place  and  people  he,  with  uplifted 
face,  unconsciously  moved  towards  the  choir,  —  fix¬ 
ing  upon  it  his  dark,  expressive  eyes*  “  The  cessation 
of  the  music  alone  awakened  him  from  his  ecstacy. 
He  instantly  resumed  the  air  of  cold  hauteur  —  his 
manner  —  when  with  strangers.” 

Some  public  prints,63  on  the  music64  of  Poe’s 
poems  are :  “  Arthur  Bergh  has  felt  and  expressed 
that  tragedy  in  modern  harmonies  which  David 
Bispham  uses  in  his  recitation  and  acting  of  ‘  The 
Raven’  —  and  of  it  Max  Heinrich  has  made  a  fine 
dramatic  setting  for  the  voice  and  piano.  ‘  Eldorado  ’ 
many  times  has  been  set  to  music ;  in  England,  by 
Richard  Mathew.  Tn  1906,  its  setting,  also  that  of 
‘  The  Bells  ’  as  a  madrigal  in  five  parts  by  Clarence 
Incas,  was  much  sung  by  David  Bispham.  Joseph 
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Holbrooke,  England,  has  to  his  credit  the  music  of 
‘  Annabel  Lee,’  ‘  Ulalume,’  ‘  The  Red  Masque,’  ‘  The 
Raven,’  as  orchestral  poems,  and  ‘  The  Bells  ’  for 
chorus  and  orchestra.”  In  “  1917  Nicolo  A.  Montani 
wrote  for  ‘  The  Bells,’  a  cantata  for  women’s  chorus, 
soprano  and  alto  solos,  with  piano  and  orchestral 
accompaniment,”  notes  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Homer,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  There,  Fraulein  Matilde  Rudiger  — 
rare  artist  in  music — calls  attention  to  a  poem,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  young,  ultra-original,  German,  poet-com¬ 
poser  Franz  Schrecker,  on  “The  Mask  of  the  Red 
Death.”  Thus,  in  Schrecker’s  native  tongue  stands 
his  poem,  awaiting  this  master’s  inspiration  of  music’s 
magic,  in  the  swaying  emotions  of  Poe’s  super-mortal 
dancers  of  dreams. 

Another  Poe  record  on  music  is:  “To  be  sure  my 
acquaintance  with  eminent  composers  is  quite  limited  ; 
but  I  have  never  met  one  who  did  not  stare  and  say 
‘  yes,’  ‘no,’  ‘hem!’  ‘ha!’  ‘eh?’  when  I  mentioned 
the  mechanism  of  the  Sirene,  or  made  allusions  to  oral 
vibrations  at  right  angles.” 

Mr.  Whitty  gives  generous-  space  to  Editor  John 
M.  Daniel’s  notice  of  Poe’s  August  17,  1849,  Lecture, 
in  the  Richmond  Examiner  of  August  21st  issue. 
Briefed  from  Mr.  Whi tty’s  print-copy,  it  comes,65  that 
Daniel  was  “  glad  to  hear  the  lecturer  explode  .  .  .  ‘  the 
heresy  of  modern  times  ’  that  poetry  should  have  a 
purpose  .  .  .  beyond  ministering  ...  to  our  sense  of  the 
beautiful.”  Poe  stated  :  “  I  would  define  .  .  .  Poetry 
of  words  as  Rhythmical  Creation  of  Beauty.  Its  sole 
arbiter  Taste.  With  Intellect  or  with  Conscience  it  has 
only  collateral  relations.  Unless  incidentally,  it  has 
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no  concern  whatever  either  with  Duty  or  Truth.” 
Editor  Daniel  continued :  “  But  we  were  disappointed 
in  Mr.  Poe's  recitations.  .  .  .  Pie  did  not  make  his 
own  ‘  Raven  ’  an  effective  piece  of  reading.’’  Mrs. 
Shelton  wrote :  “  When  Edgar  read  ‘  The  Raven  ’  he 
became  so  wildly  excited  that  he  frightened  me  — 
when  I  remonstrated,  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
help  it  —  that  it  set  his  brain  on  fire.”  Thus  Poe 
seemed  measured  two  ways.  Mr.  Daniel  concluded : 
‘‘  A  large  audience  was  in  attendance  .  .  .  those  who 
had  not  seen  him  [Poe]  since  the  days  of  his  obscurity 
.  .  .  felt  no  little  curiosity  to  behold  so  famous  a 
townsman.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poe  is  a  man  of  very  decided 
genius.  .  .  .  Among  all  his  poems  there  are  only  two 
pieces  which  are  not  execrably  bad,  —  ‘The  Raven’ 
and  ‘  Dreamland.’  The  majority  of  his  prose  compo¬ 
sitions  are  children  of  want  and  dyspepsia,  of  the 
printer’s  devils  and  the  blue  devils.  .  .  .  For  the  few 
things  .  .  .  which  are  at  all  tolerable,  are  coins 
stamped  with  the  unmistakable  die.  They  are  of 
themselves,  sui  generis,  unlike  any  diagrams  in  Time’s 
kaleidoscope,  either  past,  present,  or  to  come  —  and 
gleam  with  the  diamond  hues  of  Eternity.”  66 

Mr.  Whitty  adds  that  Poe  called  to  see  Daniel,  to 
clear  his  mind  on  the  score  of  his  adverse  comments; 
and  that  Poe  obtained  enough  success  to  become 
Daniel’s  associate,  in  book  reviewing  and  other  liter¬ 
ary  work  on  the  Examiner,  and,  ‘‘in  Daniel’s  way  — 
who  liked  himself  fully  in  the  foreground— Poe  was 
shown  a  desk  and  asked  to  commence  work.”  Mr. 
Whitty  concludes,  that  this  connection  was  well  un¬ 
derstood  and  talked  of  in  press-circles  of  that  time. 
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As  to  Poe,  the  Richmond  Examiner,  and  its  Editor- 
in-chief,  John  M.  Daniel,  “who  wrote  political  leaders 
that  were  logic  and  rhetoric  on  fire,”  are  several  rec¬ 
ords.  From  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  first  comes  of 
Poe:  “  I  was  in  Richmond  in  1849,  and  remember  Mr. 
Poe,  with  his  white  linen  coat  and  trousers,  black 
velvet  vest,  and  broad  Panama  hat.’’  Pie  was:  “A 
compact,  well-set  man  .  .  .  straight  as  an  arrow, 
easy-gaited  .  .  .  his  features  were  sad  yet  finely  cut, 
shapely  head,  and  eyes  strangely  magnetic.  .  .  .  He 
was  distingue,  .  .  .  bearing  the  stamp  of  genius  and 
charm  of  melancholy.  .  .  .  The  bitter  personalities  of 
literary  men  .  .  .  were  owing  to  an  evil  fashion  then 
prevalent.  .  .  .  Poe  only  differed  from  the  rest  in  that  he 
had  a  sharper  thrust  and  surer  aim.  .  .  .  Poe  and  Daniel 
were  often  together.”  Of  Editor  Daniel,  Bishop  Fitz¬ 
gerald  added :  “  Daniel  was  an  electric  battery,  fully 
charged,  whose  touches  shocked  the  staid  and  lofty- 
minded  leaders  in  Virginia  politics.  There  was  about 
him  that  indefinable  charm  that  draws  men  of  genius 
towards  each  other,  though  differing  in  quality  and 
measure  of  their  endowment.”  The  poet  was  also  much 
with  (later  Judge)  Robert  W.  Hughes  —  of  strong 
judicial  brain — -just  starting  on  his  path  of  distinction 
“  by  discussion,  in  good  English,  of  economic  questions 
of  the  Examiner’s  staff.”  Jridge  Plughes  is  much 
quoted,  on  Poe  scores,  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty,  of  its 
later  editorial  association.  The  Examiner  under  Daniel 
was  called  “a  free  lance,”  in  vitalizing  current  af¬ 
fairs  for  all  readers.  However  from  Judge  Hughes 
Mr.  Whitty  learned  that  “  Poe  sent  many  of  his  re¬ 
vised  best  poems  to  the  composing  room  where  they 
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were  typed  for  future  use,  but  only  ‘  The  Raven  ’  and 
‘  Dreamland  ’  had  that  press  issue.  The  others  were 
preserved  in  proofs,  used  by  F.  W.  Thomas,  later 
literary  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner .”  These 
revised  proofs  finally  came  to  Mr.  Whitty,  as  his  re¬ 
prints  show  in  his  “  Complete  Poems  and  Memoir  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.” 

As  of  prior  mention  young  E.  PI.  N.  Patterson’s 
Oquawka,6'  August  21,  1849,  letter  to  Poe  indicated 
the  writer’s  interest  in  The  Stylus  venture  was  almost 
as  intense  as  the  poet’s.  His  August  7th  letter  with 
the  good  news  of  returning  health  had  been  received. 
Details  of  their  new  enterprise  followed  from  Patter¬ 
son  and  with  all  the  important  items  conceded  to  Poe’s 
judgment,  with  New  York  and  St.  Louis  joint  July 
issue;  and  their  business  meeting  was  dated  for  Oc¬ 
tober  15th,  at  St.  Louis.  This  pact  seemed  to  place 
Poe,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  upon  a  firm,  practi¬ 
cal,  financial  basis  for  the  pursuit  of  his  cherished 
magazine  dream,  The  Stylus. 

Between  anxiety,  want  and  bad  news  of  Poe’s  ill¬ 
ness,  inducing  her  own,  Mrs.  Clemm  had  been  moved 
to  write,  August  27th,  to  Dr.  Griswold,  for  “  a  small 
loan  ”  until  she  could  hear  from  Poe.  She  noted 
items  of  her  own  suffering  and  his  illness;  also  that 
he  was  “better  and  .  .  .  will  soon  be  able  to  attend  to 
business  ” :  she  stated  that  she  had  not  means  to  go 
to  the  city  but  a  letter  directed  to  care  of  Poe,  New 
York,  would  reach  her.  That  this  appeal  obtained  no 
answer  seems  in  evidence  by  another  made  September 
4th,  1849,  in  which  was:  “  I  have  tried  so  long  to  see 
you  without  success,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
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addressing  this  note  to  you.”  Mrs.  Clemm  stated  that 
she  had  understood  from  Mrs.  Lewis  that  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold  had  received  the  package  left  with  her  for  him 
by  Poe.  And  that  she,  herself,  wished  this  review  — 
of  Mrs.  Lewis  —  printed  as  it  was  written.  On  this 
score  Mrs.  Clemm  pledged  favorable  review  by  Poe 
of  Dr.  Griswold’s  books;  of  such  reviews  she  wrote: 
“  Not  that  ...  he  will  need  any  urging  to  advance 
your  interest.  I  have  just  heard  from  him,  he  writes  in 
fine  spirits  and  says  his  prospects  are  excellent.  .  .  . 
I  will  call  Saturday  at  io  o’clock.” 

In  the  apex  of  Poe’s  Richmond,  1849,  popularity, 
it  appears  that  he  had  enjoyed  some  very  special  at¬ 
tention  from  even  younger  eyes  than  those  of  the 
youthful  scholar,  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve :  for  when 
Mr.  M.  S.  Valentine  saw  the  poet  passing  their  home 
and  remarked,  “  There  goes  Edgar  Poe !  ”  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  small  boy  brother  and  future  sculptor, 
the  little  lad  shot  out  for  the  street,  and  with  his 
chubby  hands  upon  his  bended  knees,  faced  the  poet 
with  so  studied  a  gaze  that,  —  says  Mr.  Edward  V. 
Valentine  of  today  —  “Poe  noticed  how  I  stared  at 
him,”  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  tribute  paid. 

Of  Poe,  Dr.  John  F.  Carter  noted,  that  one  even¬ 
ing  the  poet  told  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  George  Wat¬ 
son,  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  jumped  a  certain 
number  of  feet  in  three  flying  leaps.  On  their  ques¬ 
tioning  his  accuracy  he  repeated  the  performance  to 
their  satisfaction :  and  sporting  magazines,  foreign 
and  domestic,  revealed  that  Poe  exceeded  the  best 
record  jumping  by  a  distance  of  eight  and  one  half 
inches.  “  His  figure,  though  rather  slight,  was  com- 
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pact,  muscular  and  perfectly  proportioned;  his  move¬ 
ments  were  active  and  graceful.  I  frequently  met 
him  during  his  last  visit  to  Richmond.  I  never  saw 


Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine 
Who,  as  a  little  lad,  saw  Poe  in  1849 
From  photograph  owned  by  Mrs.  E  V.  Valentine 

him  in  the  least  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  To  me 
he  appeared  ever  the  pleasant,  agreeable  companion 
and  the  refined,  polished  gentleman.  In  face,  form 
and  expression  Poe  strongly  resembled  Edwin  Booth.” 
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Pratt’s  “  Daguerrean  Gallery,”  Main  Street,  Richmond 
Where  Poe’s  likeness  was  taken  three  weeks  before  his  death 
From  rare  old  print,  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 

The  Players'  daguerreotype  of  Poe68  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  three  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  and 
to  have  been  made  by  Pratt,  at  Richmond.  He  told 
Mr.  Thomas  Dimmock,  that  Poe  promised  to  sit  for 
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Duncan  Lodge,  Richmond  Home  of  the  Mackenzie  Family 
From  Harry  Fenn  etching  owned  by  The  Century  Co.,  New  York  City 


one  but  had  not,  until  one  September  morning-  when 
standing  at  (Pratt’s)  his  door  on  Main  Street,  near 
nth,  Poe  came  along,  and  speaking,  he  was  reminded 
of  his  promise.  “Some  excuse  was  made;  but  urged 
to  ‘  Come  up  stairs,’  he  said  that  he  was  not  dressed 
for  it;  and  was  answered,  ‘ I  gladly  take  you  just  as 
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you  are.’  He  went  up,  that  picture  was  taken  and 
three  weeks  later  he  was  dead  in  Baltimore.”  Mr. 
Dimmock  offered  to  buy  the  daguerreotype,  but  Pratt 
would  not  sell  it,  yet  he  would  copy  it,  if  desired. 


Main  Street,  Richmond 
From  page  264,  Gleason’s  Pictorial ,  April,  1853 


This  had  been  done  for  a  lady  to  whom  Poe  was  en¬ 
gaged.  “  This  copy  after  40  years  is  as  good  as  the 
original.  The  dress  is  more  than  careless,  and  the 
picture  is  not  one  Poe  would  give  a  lady,”  stated  Mr. 
Dimmock.  But  it  gives  Poe  —  as  he  then  was  —  al¬ 
most  within  the  grasp  of  his  coming  congestion  attack. 

On  Broad  Street  extended,  stood  Duncan  Lodge 
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in  spacious  grounds  not  far  from  The  Hermitage 
homestead  of  the  Mayos,  prior  to  1820.  A  large 
brick  structure  surrounded  by  porches  was  the  ample 
home  of  the  Mackenzies,  Duncan  Lodge.  One  record 
is,  that  Poe,  on  his  July,  1849,  arrival  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  he  had  but  $2,  went  to  the  inexpensive 
American  House  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town;  but 
later  went  to  Swan  Tavern,  on  Broad  and  9th  Streets, 
also  of  modest  rates,  to  spare  his  purse,  and  to  be 
nearer  the  Mackenzies’  home,  where  he  spent  much 
time.  Poe,  having  already  reviewed  Miss  Susan  A. 
Talley’s  poems  in  Dr.  Griswold’s  “Female  Poets” 
issue,  and  exchanged  letters  with  her,  he  and  his  sister 
Rosalie  called  on  Miss  Talley  at  her  Talavera  home 
not  far  from  Duncan  Lodge.69  As  the  young  writer 
entered  the  parlor  Poe  was  seated  near  an  open  win¬ 
dow,  with  one  arm  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
quietly  conversing.  Her  first  impression  was,  that 
he  appeared  a  refined,  high-bred,  chivalrous  gentle¬ 
man.  As  Mrs.  S.  A.  Talley  Weiss,  she  noted:  “He 
rose  on  my  entrance  .  .  .  other  visitors  being  present, 
[he]  stood  with  one  hand  ...  on  the  back  of  his 
chair  awaiting  my  greeting.  So  dignified  was  his 
manner,  so  reserved  his  expression,  that  I  experienced 
.  .  .  recoil,  until  I  turned  to  him  and  saw  his  eyes 
suddenly  brighten  as  I  offered  my  hand ;  a  barrier 
seemed  to  melt  between  us,  and  I  felt  we  were  no 
longer  strangers.”  Twice  during  this  Richmond 
visit  Poe’s  life  was  seriously  endangered  by  being  not 
“entirely  himself,”  as  he  expressed  it.  Mrs.  Weiss 
continued:  “And  as  ‘himself’  .  .  .  in  my  .  .  . 
home  and  in  society,  —  Poe  was  pre-eminently  a 
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gentleman.  ...  He  rarely  smiled  and  never  laughed.” 
Towards  strangers  lie  was  “  dignified  ”  and  “  re¬ 
served.”  When  pleased,  the  charm  of  his  manner  to 
his  own  sex  was  cordial ;  to  ladies  it  was  marked  by 
chivalrous,  respectful  courtesy.  He  joined  in  humor¬ 
ous  repartee  but  preferred  to  sit  quietly,  listen  and  ob¬ 
serve.  “Nothing  escaped  his  keen  observation.  He  had 
a  way  ...  of  turning  a  slightly  askance  look  upon  some 
person  who  was  not  observing  him,  and,  with  a  quiet, 
steady  gaze,  appear  to  be  mentally  taking  the  caliber 
of  the  unsuspecting  subject.”  Soon  after  meeting 
Miss  Talley,  Poe  told  her :  “  I  cannot  express  .  .  . 
the  more  than  pleasure  of  finding  myself  so  en¬ 
tirely  understood,”  by  her.  He  added  of  Mrs.  Os¬ 
good,  “  She  is  the  only  one  of  my  friends  who 
understands  me.”  Poe’s  nervous-congestion  malady 
seemed  unknown  to  Miss  Talley  until  a  friend 
advised  her,  —  “  Mr.  Poe  was  too  unwell  ”  to  see 
them  one  evening.  A  day  or  two  later  a  mes¬ 
sage  by  Rosalie  requested  some  flowers,  for  which 
came  from  him  a  note  in  a  tremulous  hand;  another 
followed  inclosing  a  little,  admired  press-clipped 
poem.  Pale  and  quiet  he  came  the  next  day  from  his 
room  at  Swan  Tavern,  where  he  had  been  seriously 
ill  and  carefully  attended  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and 
family.  On  the  second  and  more  serious  relapse  he 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  William  Gibbon 
Carter  to  Duncan  Lodge,  where  for  some  days  his 
life  was  in  danger,  and  of  which  he  was  told  and 
warned.  His  reply  was,  that  if  people  would  not 
tempt  him  he  would  not  fall.  It  was  this  time  Poe 
was  warned  by  his  physicians  “  that  another  such  at- 
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tack  would  prove  fatal.”  Dr.  William  Gibbon  Carter 
told  how,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  a  long  talk  with 
Poe  and  he  “  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire  ”  to 
escape  “  the  thraldom  ”  of  stimulants  and  told  of  his 
continuous  and  unavailing  struggles  to  do  so.  Moved 
to  tears  he  finally  and  solemnly  declared,  ‘‘  he  would 
restrain  himself  —  would  withstand  any  temptation. 
He  kept  his  word  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Rich¬ 
mond.”  Aside  from  social  temptations,  Poe,  no 
more  than  others,  understood  his  melancholia ;  attacks 
of  depression  were,  from  the  first,  of  increasing  force 
and  to  the  extent  of  rendering  him  totally  unconscious 
of  his  acts  when,  by  habits  of  the  times,  he  turned  to 
what  seemed  relief  nearest  at  hand.  Under  suspen¬ 
sion  of  reason  no  one  can  control  actions  or  be  held 
accountable  for  them.  Various  records  note  Poe  of 
these  days  sought  sympathetic  diversions  among  his 
warm  Richmond  friends,  the  Stanards,  his  schoolmate 
Robt.  C.  having  married  Miss  Martha  Pierce,  a 
Kentucky  woman  of  much  force  and  social  charm; 
Doctor  Robert  G.,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Mayo  Ca¬ 
bell —  the  second  Mrs.  Allan’s  cousin  ;  Mrs.  Cheval- 
lie,  also  Robert  M.  Sully,  his  mother  and  sisters,  were 
among  others.  Poe  found  special  pleasure  in  his 
visits  to  the  Sully  family,  where  he  enjoyed  their 
pictures,  flowers,  delightful  music  and  kindly  touch 
of  personal  interest,  most  refreshing  of  all.  March 
n,  1918,  Mr.  Whitty  wrote:  “I  am  reliably  informed 
Poe  often  visited  the  studio  of  Robert  M.  Sully.  T 
think  I  recall  the  little  building.  The  studio  was  in 
an  upper  room  looking  out  on  Main  St.  and  up  9th. 
Opposite,  was  a  marble-yard  and  I  happen  to  have  an 
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old  photograph  of  same.  At  times  Poe  was  contem¬ 
plative  and  would  often  sit  at  the  window  in  a  brown 
study.  It  was  while  in  these  moods  Sully  made  his 
initial  sketch  of  the  poet,  finally  put  into  oils.  Poe 
once  remarked  that  the  scenery  across  the  way  reminded 


Poe’s  Brown-Study  View  from  R.  M.  Sully’s  Studio  Windows 
Stone- Yard,  Northwest  Corner  Main  &  qth  Sts.,  Richmond 
From  rare  print  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 


him  of  a  churchyard,  and  that  is  likely  what  attracted 
him.  There  were  many  tombstones  and  monuments 
and  it  surely  did  resemble  a  graveyard.”  Mr.  Whitty 
added  that  he  had  oral  and  written  word  of  R.  M. 
Sully,  Jun.,  that  his  father  painted  two  portraits  of 
Poe.  “Oct.,  1917,”  Miss  Julia  Sully,  Richmond,  Va., 
wrote  of  her  father  R.  M.  Sully,  Junior:  “My  father 
used  to  tell  me  he  remembered  being'  taken  by  his 
father  for  long  walks  in  the  country  and  around 
Richmond  with  Poe,  and  I  always  heard  Poe  wrote 
a  story  in  which  an  oval  portrait  painted  bv  my 
grandfather  had  a  part.”  Robert,  nephew  of  the 
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master  portraitist,  Thomas  Sully,  —  artist  himself 
and  school-fellow  of  Poe,  —  wrote  of  him:  “He  was 
one  of  the  most  warm-hearted,  generous  of  men.  In 
youth  and  prosperity,  when  admired  and  looked  up 
to  by  all  his  companions,  he  invariably  stood  by  me, 
and  took  my  part.  I  was  a  dull  boy  and  Edgar  never 
grudged  time  nor  pains  in  assisting  me.  It  was  Mr. 
Allan’s  cruelty  in  casting  him  on  the  world  a  beggar, 
which  ruined  Poe.  Some,  who  envied  him,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  change  of  fortune  to  slight  and  insult 
him.  He  was  sensitive  and  proud  and  felt  the  change 
keenly.  This  embittered  him.  By  nature  no  one  was 
less  inclined  to  reserve  or  bitterness :  as  a  boy  he  was 
frank  and  generous  to  a  fault.”  From  Mr.  Edward 
V.  Valentine’s  “Diary”  comes  an  “Oct.  16th,  1849,” 
notice  of  a  visitor  to  Robert  M.  Sully ’s  studio:  “We 
saw  .  .  .  another  portrait  by  Mr.  S.  which  called  up 
most  melancholy  reflections.  It  was  a  fancy  portrait 
of  Lenore,  the  ideal  being  in  the  works  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe.  This  portrait  was  painted  as  a  compliment  to 
the  Poet  by  Mr.  S.,  who  was  an  old  friend,  and  the 
former  expressed  great  pleasure,  when  the  intention 
was  announced  to  him.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  com¬ 
pleted.  The  portrait  is  of  a  beautiful  woman  —  not 
ideal,  but  flesh  and  blood  of  the  most  charming  descrip¬ 
tion —  giving  the  lie  direct  to  Byron’s  famous  line, 
‘  the  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay.’  ” 

One  cannot  fail  to  wonder  if,  during  this  Rich¬ 
mond  visit,  Poe  saw  his  “Aunt  Nancy” — of  the 
olden,  other  days,  and  who  outlived  him  by  only  a 
few  months;  for  she  too  passed  on,  to  Edgar  and 
his  foster-mother,  January  29th,  1850.  That  this 
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“  long  ago  ”  brought  sadness  to  Poe  is  affirmed  by  the 
one  occasion  upon  which  Miss  Talley  saw  him  de¬ 
pressed.70  It  was  when  they  were  two  of  a  party 


The  Old  Mayo  Home,  Broad  Street  Extended,  Richmond 
Where  Poe  found  “ white  violets”  in  1849 
From  rare  old  print  owned  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 


walking  to  the  Hermitage  —  since  1816  the  de¬ 
serted  home  of  the  Mayo  family,  where  as  a  child 
little  Edgar  had  been  a  frequent  visitor.  As  he  and 
Miss  Talley  strolled  about,  they  passed  the  mossy 
bench  —  “Lover’s  Seat”  —  between  two  old  trees. 
Of  this  spot  Poe  remarked,  “There  used  to  be  white 
violets  here.”  And  finding  a  few  belated  ones  he 
carefully  placed  them  “between  the  leaves”  of  his 
note-book.  Within  the  forsaken  home  he  passed 
from  room  to  room  in  a  reminiscent  study,  and  in¬ 
stantly  removed  his  hat  on  the  threshold  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  peopled  only  with  the  shades  of  the  bi  illiant 
olden-time  throngs,  through  which  the  ghost  of  his 
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own  childhood  moved  as  one  of  those  quickening 
spirits.  And  there,  seated  in  one  of  the  deep,  ivy- 
draped  windows  through  which  the  evening  sunlight 
crept  over  him  and  the  tattered,  mildewed  paper  of 


Parlor  of  Talavera,  Where  Poe  Recited  “The  Raven”  in  1849 
Showing  the  window  location  of  his  dusky  audience 
Reprint  permission  of  present  owner,  Mr.  C.  F.  Sauer 


rose-garlands  on  the  walls,  there  fell  from  the  poet’s 
lips  Moore’s  familiar  lines  beginning, 


“  I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted.” 

And,  wrote  Miss  Talley,  “he  paused,  with  the  first 
expression  of  sadness  that  I  ever  saw  on  his  face.” 
Mr.  Whitty  locates  this  “  Hermitage  ”  home  of  the 
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Mayos,  in  Poe’s  time,  as  in  the  grounds  later  occupied 
by  Richmond  College,  and  adds,  “  all  this  has  been 
built  over.”  Mrs.  Weiss  records  of  “The  Raven,” 
that  Poe  said,  “  he  had  never  heard  it  correctly  de¬ 
livered  by  even  the  best  readers.”  At  Talavera  that 
very  evening  Poe  recited  it  before  a  spellbound  com¬ 
pany.  Of  his  recitation  Mrs.  Weiss  wrote:  “  His  im¬ 
pressive  delivery  held  the  company  spellbound,  but  in 
the  midst  of  it,  I,  happening  to  glance  toward  the  open 
window  .  .  .  beheld  a  group  of  sable  faces  the  whites 
of  whose  eyes  shone  in  strong  relief  against  the  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness.  These  were  a  number  of  our 
family  sen-ants,  who  having  heard  much  talk  about 
‘  Mr.  Poe,  tbe  poet,’  and  having  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  what  a  poet  was,  had  requested  permission  of  my 
brother  to  witness  the  recital.  As  the  speaker  became 
more  impassioned  and  excited,  more  conspicuous  grew 
the  circle  of  white  eyes,  until  when  ...  he  turned 
suddenly  toward  the  window,  and,  extending  his  arm, 
cried  with  awful  vehemence  : 

‘  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night’s  Plutonian 
shore ! ’ 

there  was  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  sable  visages, 
a  scuttling  of  feet  and  the  gallery  audience  was  gone.” 
Mrs.  Weiss  added,  that  the  “  final  touch  was  given 
when  at  that  moment  Miss  Poe,  .  .  .  sleepily  entered 
the  room,  and  with  .  .  .  drowsy  deliberation  seated 
herself  on  her  brother’s  knee.  He  had  subsided  from 
his  excitement  into  a  gloomy  dspair,  and  .  .  .  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  his  sister,  he  concluded  : 

‘And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is 
sitting,’  etc. 
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The  effect  was  irresistible ;  and  as  the  final  ‘  never¬ 
more  ’  was  solemnly  uttered  the  half-suppressed  titter 
of  two  very  young  persons  in  a  corner  was  responded 
to  by  a  general  laugh.  Poe  remarked  quietly  that  on 
his  next  .  .  .  public  lecture  he  would  ‘  take  Rose 
along,  to  act  the  part  of  the  raven,  in  which  she 
seemed  born  to  excel.’  .  .  .  Speaking  of  his  own  writ¬ 
ings  Poe  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  had  written 
his  best  poems,  but  that  in  prose  he  might  yet  surpass 
what  he  had  already  accomplished.  He  admitted  that 
much  which  he  had  said  in  praise  of  certain  writers 
was  not  the  genuine  expression  of  his  opinions.” 

An  early  September,  1849,  letter  —  from  which  the 
first  date-page  is  missing — that  Poe  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Clemm,  reveals  much  of  personal  touch  concerning 
its  writer  at  this  time.  In  this  letter  appeared : 
“  Everybody  says  that  if  I  lecture  again  &  put  the 
tickets  at  50  cts.,  I  will  clear  $100.  I  never  was 
received  with  so  much  enthusiasm.  The  papers  have 
done  nothing  but  praise  me  before  the  lecture  & 
since.  I  inclose  one  of  the  notices  —  the  only  one  in 
which  the  slightest  word  of  disparagement  appears.  It 
was  written  by  Daniel  71  —  the  man  whom  I  challenged 
when  I  was  here  last  year.  I  have  been  invited  out  a 
great  deal — but  could  seldom  go,  on  account  of  not 
having  a  dress-coat.  To-night  Rose  &  I  are  to 
spend  the  evening  at  Elmira’s.  Last  night  I  was  at 
Poitiaux’s  —  the  night  before  at  Strobia’s,  where  I 
saw  my  dear  friend  Eliza  Lambert  (Gen.  Lambert’s 
sister).  She  was  ill  in  her  bedroom,  but  insisted  upon 
our  coming  up,  &  we  stayed  until  nearly  1  o’clock. 
.  .  .  I  have  received  nothing  but  kindness  since  I 
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have  been  here,  &  could  be  quite  happy  but  for  my 
.  .  .  anxiety  about  you.  Since  the  report  of  my  in¬ 
tended  marriage  the  McKenzies  have  overwhelmed  me 
with  attentions.  .  .  .  And  now,  my  own  precious 
Muddy,  the  very  moment  I  get  a  definite  answer  about 
everything,  I  will  write  ...  &  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Elmira  talks  about  visiting  Fordham.  ...  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  do  .  .  .  perhaps,  it  would 
be  best  for  you  to  give  up  everything  there  & 
come  on  here  in  the  Packet.  Write  immediately  & 
give  me  your  advice  .  .  .  for  you  know  best.  Could  we 
be  happier  in  Richmond  or  Lowell  ?  .  .  .  we  could  never 
be  happy  at  Fordham  .  .  .  and,  Muddy,  I  must  be  some¬ 
where  where  I  can  see  Annie, — Did  Mrs.  L.[ewis] 
get  the  ‘Western  Quarterly  Review’?  Thompson 
is  constantly  urging  me  to  write  for  the  ‘  Messenger,’ 
but  I  am  so  anxious  that  I  cannot.  —  Mr.  Loud, 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  St.  Leon  Loud,  the  poetess  of 
Philadelphia,  called  on  me  the  other  day  and  offered 
me  $100.  to  edit  his  wife’s  poems.  Of  course,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer.  The  whole  labor  will  not  occupy 
me  3  days.  I  am  to  have  them  ready  by  Christ¬ 
mas. —  I  have  seen  Bernard  [Peter  D.  Bernard,  son- 
in-law  of  Thomas  W.  White]  often.  Eliza  is  expected 
but  has  not  come.  —  When  I  repeat  my  lecture  here, 
I  will  go  to  Petersburg  &  Norfolk.  —  A  Mr.  Taverner 
lectured  here  on  Shakespeare,  a  few  nights  after  me, 
and  had  8  persons,  including  myself  &  the  door¬ 
keeper.  —  I  think,  .  .  .  dear  Muddy,  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  say  that  I  am  ill,  .  .  .  and  break  up  at 
Fordham,  so  that  you  can  come  on  here.  .  .  .  You 

know  we  could  easily  pay  off  what  we  owe  at  Ford- 
11— 39 
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ham  &  the  place  is  a  beautiful  one  —  but  I  want  to  live 
near  Annie. — And  now,  dear  Muddy,  there  is  one 
thing  I  wish  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to.  I 
told  Elmira,  when  I  first  came  here,  that  I  had  one  of 
the  pencil-sketches  of  her,  that  I  took  a  long  while 
ago  in  Richmond;  [according  to  Mrs.  Osgood  this 
was  true]  and  I  told  her  that  I  would  write  to  you 
about  it.  So  when  you  write,  just  copy  the  following 
words  in  your  letter :  4 1  have  looked  again  for  the 
pencil-sketch  of  Mrs.  S.  but  cannot  find  it  anywhere 
.  .  .  and  unless  Eliza  White  has  it,  I  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  it.  She  was  looking  at  it  the  last  time 
I  saw  it.  .  .  .  [In  some  way  Poe’s  pencil  sketch  of  Elmira 
finally  reached  her,  as  a  portrait  from  it  of  her  is  now 
at  The  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Shrine,  at  Richmond,  Va.]’  I 
got  a  sneaking  letter  today  from  Olivers.  —  Do  not 
tell  me  anything  about  Annie — I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  it  now  — unless  you  can  tell  me  Mr.  R.  is  dead. 
— -I  have  got  the  wedding  ring  —  and  shall  have  no 
difficulty,  I  think,  in  getting  a  dress-coat.  Wednesday 
Night  .  .  .  [letter  torn  away  here,  but  closing  words 
were]  also  the  letter.  Return  the  letter  when  you 
write.”  These  words  seem  to  refer  to  Olivers’  letter. 
While  much  of  Poe’s  own  missive  seems  touched 
with  his  coming  depression  delirium  in  the  flighty 
instability  of  purpose  and  expression,  Mr.  Whitty 
believes  that  the  “  Lost  Lenore  ”  picture  that  Mrs. 
Osgood  noted  as  seeing  “  above  ”  Poe’s  desk,  was  this 
pencil  sketch  of  “Elmira”  he  mentioned  in  foregoing 
letter.  Concerning  the  “sneaking”  letter  from  Oliv¬ 
ers  —  whom  William  Gilmore  Simms  named  “  The 
Wild  Mazeppa  of  Letters”  —  Mr.  Whitty72  adds: 
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“  Chivers  was  corresponding  with  Poe  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1840.  Instead  of  deriving  the  name 
4  Rosalie  ’  from  Poe's  sister,  Chivers  appears  to  have 
stolen  it  bodily  from  Philip  P.  Cooke's  well-known 
verses  of  that  name,  and  it  is  questionable  if  he  did 
not  appropriate  far  more  than  the  name.  Chivers' 
verses  are  in  magazines  of  Poe's  day,  hut  like  many 
others,  Olivers’  would  have  been  forgotten  had  it  not 
been  for  his  connection  with  Poe.”  Olivers’  “  Rosalie,” 
and  like  items  (known  to  Poe),  also  his  continued 
silence  as  to  The  Stylus,  probably  account  for  his 
last  letter  being  termed  “sneaking"  by  Poe.  Harshly 
by  others,  Chivers  has  been  called  “  the  idiot  form  of 
Poe.” 

Of  both  writers  an  overseas  record  is:73  “Poe's 
‘  Israfel’  was  issued  1831;  Olivers’  ‘  Israfelia,’  in 
1 857 ;  ‘The  Bells’  first-print  was  in  1849,  Olivers’ 
4  Marcia  Funebre,  Requiem  on  the  Death  of  Henry 
Clay,’  about  the  same  time.  One  need  only  to  com¬ 
pare  them.  Poe  and  Chivers  knew  each  other.  Chiv¬ 
ers  had  a  wonderful  vocabulary  —  a  sense  of  sound, 
meter ;  he  had  no  sense  of  humor.  .  .  .  Poe  perhaps 
borrowed  names  and  words  from  Chivers.  .  .  .  Yet  this 
is  not  theft  .  .  .  but  [made]  occasions  to  congratulate 
the  world  that  Dr.  Thomas  Holley  Chivers,  of  Georgia, 
4  lived  to  supply  Poe  with  unique  words  and  effects 
which  he  otherwise  might  have  found  for  himself  ’ ; 
thus  Chivers  has  place  among  the  4  select  few  whom 
the  muses  admit  ’  as  servitors  to  the  servitors  elect  at 
their  shrines.” 

To  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,74  September  20,  1850,  Dr. 
Thomas  Holley  Chivers  wrote :  “  On  looking  over 
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the  late  work  of  Mr.  Poe  I  find  that  all  his  papers  fell 
into  your  hands  at  his  death.  My  object  for  writing 
is,  to  request  you  to  inclose  ...  all  letters  written 
by  me  to  him  and  return  them.  .  .  .  My  reason  is 
.  .  .  many  .  .  .  were  written  for  no  other  eyes 
than  his,  and  I  am  not  willing  they  should  remain 
in  hands  unfriendly  to  me.”  Dr.  Griswold’s  an¬ 
swer  to  foregoing  letter  does  not  appear.  But 
March  28,  1851,  dated  drivers’  reply,  in  which 
appeared : 

“  When  I  wrote  you  for  letters  handed  you  after 
the  death  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  it  was  because  I  wanted 
them,  and  not  to  insult  you.  .  .  .  Remarks  I  made 
were  founded  on  what  Poe  told  me.  If  Poe  ever 
left  any  letter  in  which  he  speaks  ill  of  me,  the  fault 
was  his  own  .  .  .  and  he  will  have  to  answer  to  God 
for  the  injustice.  Pie  no  doubt  felt  piqued  when  I 
accused  him  of  having  stolen  his  ‘  Raven  ’  from 
‘To  Allegra  Florence  in  Heaven /  which  you  know 
he  did  —  besides  many  other  things.  You  are  much 
mistaken  if  you  think  I  indorse  everything  Poe 
did.” 

The  verses  drivers  mentioned  were  written  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1842,  at  Oaky  Grove,  Ga.,  on  the  loss  of  an 
infant  daughter  —  between  whom  and  Poe’s  Lcnore, 
of  “  The  Raven,”  will  be  found  a  world  of  difference, 
as  also  exists  between  the  qualities  in  the  literary  ef¬ 
fects  of  these  two  poems.  Dr.  drivers’  “  Life  of 
Poe”  —  in  which  he  was  “worshipped  as  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  genius”  —  was  written  after  he  dated  these 
letters  to  Dr.  Griswold,  drivers’  “  Poe  ”  was  “  re¬ 
fused  its  print-issue  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  at  Boston, 
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October  29,  1852."  At  this  point  Dr.  Thomas  Holley 
Chivers  drops  out  from  this  life  narrative  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Concerning  the  personal  touches  in  Poe’s 
dateless  letter  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  for  various  reasons,  few  private  letters 
can  withstand  the  limelight  of  public  print;  and  this 
one  but  too  sadly  and  surely  indicates  the  poet’s  brain 
congestion  was  already  in  stealthy  pursuit  of  him. 
Certainly  normal  Poe  never  would  have  written  such 
a  letter  of  conflicting  statements  with  any  chance  of 
print  in  view,  —  on  a  mental  balance  score,  if  on  no 
other. 

From  the  late  Miss  Susan  V.  C.  Ingram,  of  New 
York  City,  who  was  dainty  in  her  fine  Old  Virginia 
heritage  of  dignity  and  irresistible  charm,  came 
several  incidents  of  intense  interest,  vitalized  by  her 
personal  meeting  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe  the  man. 
It  seems  that  Poe  was  due  September  14,  1849,  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  to  give  his  lecture  on  “The  Poetic 
Principle,”  in  the  Academy  there.  In  that  city  he 
was  the  guest  of  Miss  Ingram’s  cousin,  Mrs.  Susan 
Maxwell,  whose  rosy-cheeked,  golden-haired  daughter 
of  sixteen  drew  into  their  Poe  social  evening  a  young 
admirer  later  known  as  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Nash.  He, 
over  fifty  years  later,  spoke  of  Mrs.  Maxwell’s  home 
as  on  Bermuda  Street,  a  long-ago  fashionable  section 
of  Norfolk;  and  of  the  strong  impression  made  on 
his  youthful  mind  by  the  attractive  countenance,  dig¬ 
nified  yet  cordial  manner,  the  cadence  of  voice  and 
pressure  of  the  hand  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Thus 
young  Nash  first  met  “  the  distinguished  visitor  ” ;  and 
with  others  listened  to  his  interesting  conversation, 
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and  also  heard  him  recite  “  The  Bells,”  “  The  Raven  ” 
and  “  Annabel  Lee.”  Professionally,  Dr.  Nash  added 


Miss  Susan  V.  C.  Ingram 
From  her  daguerreotype,  taken  about  1849 

of  the  poet’s  impaired  nerve  attacks :  “  Poe  at  such 
times  was  the  victim  of  abnormal  psychology.  There 
are  conditions  known  as  psycho-neurosis  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  during  which  period  there  is  a  more  or  less 
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complete  paralysis  of  the  will  .  .  .  victims  of  psycho- 
neurosis  had  morbid,  irresistible  impulses.” 

Undoubtedly  at  Mrs.  Maxwell’s,  Poe  received  his 
invitation  to  be  one  of  the  over-Sunday,  September 
9th,  guests  of  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  French, 


Old  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

The  right-hand  corner  locates  where  Poe  recited  poems  Sunday  night, 

September,  1849 

From  rare  early  engraving  owned  by  Mr.  Minton  W.  Talbot  and  its  photograph  sent  by 
the  late  Richard  L.  Forrest,  Esq.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


at  the  Old  Hygeia  Hotel  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Mrs. 
French,  a  much  older  and  beloved  cousin  of  Miss  In¬ 
gram,  she  described  as  “very  beautiful,  full  of  grace 
and  a  perfect  hostess.”  Her  guests  then  included  the 
poet,  Miss  Ingram,  her  sister,  several  of  their  girl 
friends,  quite  young —  as  social  Virginia  of  those  days 
brought  out  her  fair  daughters  earlier  in  years  than 
now  —  and  a  young  collegian  who  was  gifted  with  a 
thrilling  power  of  song.  Remembrance  of  Miss  In¬ 
gram’s  own  words  is :  “  Mr.  Poe  was  one  of  my 
friends — my  enthusiasms;  he  is  that  yet.  He  liked 
me,  too  —  talked  to  me  freely  and  seemed  to  like  to 
have  me  talk  to  him.  Above  everything  else,  that 
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early  September  Sunday  evening  at  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort  stands  indelibly,  a  lovely  picture  in  my  memory. 
The  Old  Hygeia  stood  some  ways  from  the  shore, 
but  there  was  nothing  between  it  and  the  broad  ocean. 
Over  the  motion  and  music  of  its  glittering  waters 


Moonlight  View  from  the  Old  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort 
From  early  engraving  owned  by  Mr.  Milton  W.  Talbot 
Photograph  of  engraving  sent  by  the  late  Richard  L.  Forrest,  Esq.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


fell  the  rich  South-land  moonlight,  which  also  flooded 
the  heavens  and  earth.  There  were  many  persons  on 
the  long  verandah  around  the  hotel,  but  they  seemed 
remote — far  away.  Our  little  party  was  cut  off 
from  all,  and  everything  except  that  lovely  view  of  the 
water  shining  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  soft  swish  of 
waves  borne  to  us  by  breezes  from  the  sea.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  her  other  friends  Miss  Ingram  added  :  “All  of  us 
knew  Mr.  Poe  —  I  can  see  just  how  we  looked  sitting 
about  in  our  white  dresses.  Mr.  Poe  sat  there  in  that 
quiet  way  of  his  which  made  you  feel  his  presence.” 
And  in  the  “young  collegian,”  a  true  lover  was  there, 
who  sang  out  his  soul’s  devotion  while  touching  the 
heart-strings  of  his  guitar,  and  in  such  songs  as, — 
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“  Come,  sit  a  while  beside  me ! 

For  I  am  sad  at  heart, — 

The  shadow  of  tomorrow 

Is  whispering  we  must  part  ’’  — 

and  — 

“  I 'm  dreaming,  oh,  I ’m  dreaming  ”  — 
and  the  third  was, 

“  Far,  Far  Away.” 

Concerning  this  musical  friend  Miss  Ingram  said : 
“  He  was  indeed  a  sweet  singer  who  passed  into  the 
life  Eternal  in  early  manhood.  We  had  been  friends 
from  childhood.  I  wish  I  had  those  songs  —  I  have 
never  heard  them  sung  by  another.  They  were  lovely 
in  music  and,  in  the  voice  of  this  friend,  unequalled! 
After  a  while  my  cousin,  Mrs.  French,  said  to  the 
poet:  ‘This  is  just  the  night  for  poetry  as  well  as 
music,  and  now,  Mr.  Poe,  will  you  recite  one  of  your 
poems,  and  make  this  evening  perfect?’  And  it  was. 
We  all  felt  it.  Poe  himself  felt  its  influence.  How 
could  a  poet  help  it?  He  most  graciously  assented, 
and  first  gave  us  ‘  Annabel  Lee  ’  so  near  her  ‘  kingdom 
by  the  sea’;  then  two  or  three  of  his  short  poems, 
when  he  said,  ‘  I  fear  I  am  monopolizing  too  much 
time.’  But  we  urged  and  begged  for  ‘just  one 
more,’  and  he  conceded,  saying,  ‘  I  will  give  you 
“  Edalume  ”  —  and  its  last  verse  may  be  unpublished  - — - 
I  do  not  know  if  you  will  understand  it,  for  T  am  not 
sure  that  I  do.’  When  he  finished  I,  with  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  schoolgirl,  exclaimed,  ‘  I  understand  it, 
and  it  is  more  than  lovely,  —  it  is  perfect!’  This 
spontaneous  praise  and  appreciation  pleased  him,  and 
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he  then  said  his  ‘  Good  Night.’  The  next  day  to  my 
surprise  and  delight  he  sent  to  me  ‘  Ulalume  ’  in  his 
beautiful,  clear  hand-writing.  The  ten  stanzas  cov¬ 
ered  five  large  sheets  of  paper  pasted  together,  end  to 
end,  in  the  neatest  possible  way;  and  with  this  MS. 
came  a  most  gracious  note,  in  which  was  written : 

‘  Monday  Evening. 

‘  I  have  transcribed  “  Ulalume  ”  with  much  pleasure, 
Dear  Miss  Ingram  - —  as  1  am  sure  I  would  do  anything 
else  at  your  bidding  - —  but  I  fear  you  will  find  the  verses 
scarcely  more  intelligible  today  in  my  manuscript  than 
last  night  in  my  recitation.  I  would  endeavor  to  explain 
to  you  what  I  .  .  .  meant  —  or  what  I  fancied  I  meant,  by 
the  poem,  if  it  were  not  that  I  remembered  Dr.  Johnson’s 
bitter  and  rather  just  remarks  about  the  folly  of  explain¬ 
ing  what,  if  worth  explanation,  would  explain  itself.  He 
has  a  happy  witticism,  too,  about  some  book,  which  he 
calls  “  as  obscure  as  an  explanatory  note.”  Leaving 
“  Ulalume  ”  to  its  fate,  therefore,  and  in  good  hands, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Edgar  A.  Poe.’  ” 

Miss  Ingram  told  Miss  Thurston,  at  Mr.  Morgan’s 
Library,  that  Poe  had  this  note  with  the  autographed 
“  Ulalume  ”  placed  under  her  door.  Miss  Ingram 
continued  :  “  That  day  my  sister  and  I  left  Old  Point, 
a  few  days  earlier  than  the  poet,  to  visit  a  cousin, 
Miss  Maxwell,  at  Norfolk,  where  homes  were  homes 
then,  and  hers  was  on  Bermuda  Street.”  One  can 
fancy  Poe’s  pleasure  in  those  few  days  of  wholesome 
rest  and  loiterings,  reminiscent  of  his  Fortress  Mon¬ 
roe  soldiering-days  about  “Old  Point”;  and  their 
ending,  in  early  T829,  was  tinged  with  sadness  in  the 
loss  —  irreparable  to  him  —  of  his  devoted  foster- 
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mother.  But  of  Norfolk,  Miss  Ingram  continued: 
“  The  poet  called  on  us  there,  and  again  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  him.  He  was  the  most  cour¬ 
teous  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen.  None  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  I  have  seen  look  like  the  Poe  I  keep  in  my 
memory  —  they  look  like  him  — but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  face  that  is  in  none  of  them.”  When  the 
photo-print  of  Inman's  oil  minature  of  Poe  was  later 
sent  to  Miss  Ingram,  notwithstanding  it  was  painted 
in  1831  and  she  saw  him  in  1849,  she  returned  this 
photograph  with  these  words:  “  This  is  a  picture  of 
our  poet.”  Her  narrative  ran  on  :  “If  I  had  not  heard 
nor  read  about  his  intemperance  I  should  never  have 
had  any  idea  of  it  from  what  I  saw  in  Poe.”  Another 
record  was:  “On  meeting  friends  Poe’s  face  would 
brighten  with  pleasure,  his  features  lost  their  worn 
look,  and  his  reserve  its  coldness:  to  men  he  was 
cordial  and  to  women  he  showed  a  deference  that  sug¬ 
gested  reminiscences  of  chivalry.”  Miss  Ingram  con¬ 
cluded :  “One  little  incident  shows  how  loyal  Poe 
was  to  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  him.  I  was 
fond  of  orris-root  and  always  had  its  odor  about  my 
clothing.  One  day  when  we  were  walking  together 
he  said,  —  ‘I  like  it  too.  Do  you  know  whom  it 
makes  me  think  of?  My  adopted  mother.  When¬ 
ever  the  bureau  drawers  in  her  room  were  opened 
there  came  from  them  a  whiff  of  orris-root,  and  ever 
since  then,  when  I  smell  it,  I  go  back  to  the  time  when 
I  was  a  little  boy,  and  it  brings  back  thoughts  of 
my  mother.’  ”  As  to  her  Poe  MSS.  Miss  Ingram  said : 
“  I  often  regretted  that  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
them  up.  I  feel  even  worse  about  the  letter.  Roth 
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are  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  Library,  which  he  courte¬ 
ously  invited  me  to  visit,  and  see  again  my  long-ago 
treasures.  But  on  finding  the  two  beautifully  bound 
in  one  volume,  apart  from  all  other  works  of  Poe,  I 
am  glad  to  know  they  are  so  carefully  preserved  and 
will  be  for  years  to  come.” 

It  may  not  be  known  to  casual  readers  that  Poe 
was  charged,  it  seems  anonymously,  by  Henry  B. 
Hirst,  with  plagiarizing  from  his  “  Endymion  ”  for 
“  Ulalume.”  Poe  compared  the  passages  in  question, 
and  definitely  demonstrated  not  only  lack  of  resem¬ 
blance,  but  further  showed  that  he  was  much  quoted, 
by  Hirst  making  slightest  alteration  and  using  the 
worst  grammar.  Briefed,  Poe  wwote :  “  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Hirst  of  Philadelphia  has,  undoubtedly,  some 
merit  as  a  poet.  His  sense  of  beauty  is  keen,  .  .  . 
Many  a  lecture,  on  literary  topics,  have  I  given  Mr. 
H. ;  and  I  confess  that,  in  general,  he  has  adopted  my 
advice  so  implicitly  that  his  poems,  upon  the  whole, 
are  little  more  than  our  conversations  done  into  verse. 
.  .  .  Now  my  objection,  ...  is  not  the  larceny  per 
se.  I  have  always  told  Mr.  Hirst  that  provided  he 
stole  my  poetry  in  a  respectable  manner,  he  might 
steal  as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  proper.  .  .  .  But 
what  I  do  object  to  is  being  robbed  in  bad  grammar. 
...  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Hirst  did  this  thing  but  that 
he  has  went  and  done  it.”  Such  passages  to  and  fro 
were  of  but  the  press  phraseology  current  in  that 
day;  however,  few  know  that  Henry  B.  Hirst  did 
honor  to  himself  by  a  noble  press-print  in  defense  of 
Poe  soon  after  his  death  and  in  quick  response  to  the 
October  9,  1849,  Hezv  York  Tribune  Poe-article 
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signed  “Ludwig”  and  written  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Gris¬ 
wold. 

Returning  to  the  narrative  order  of  dates,  the 
American  Beacon,  Norfolk,  Va.,  gave  several  notices 
of  Poe's  lecture  there.  Thursday,  September  13, 


Norfolk  Academy,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Where  Poe  lectured,  September  14,  1849 
From  a  print  sent  by  the  late  William  H.  Sargeant 


1849,  this  paper  noted:  “Edgar  Allan  Poe  will  lecture 
on  the  ‘Poetic  Principle’  (with  various  recitations), 
Friday  night  (the  14th)  at  8  o’clock  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Academy.  Tickets  50  cents,  to  be  had 
at  the  door.”  Referring  to  Poe,  the  Richmond  Whig 
says,  “  We  find  the  following  of  this  gentleman  .  .  . 
in  an  exchange  paper :  ‘  A  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Literary  Gazette  noticed  the  increasing  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  French  journals  with  American  literature. 
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.  .  .  Perhaps  also,  the  clever  writer  who  signs  him¬ 
self  ‘'Old  Nick,”  [P.  E.  D.  Forgues]  deserves  a  word 
of  gratitude  from  Americans.  .  .  .  Pie  it  was  who 
made  the  name  of  Edgar  Poe  familiar  here.’  ”  Nor¬ 
folk  press  issue  of  September  14th  stated  that  Poe’s 
subject  offered  “a  large  field  for  the  display  of  genius 
and  literary  acquirements  for  which  this  gentleman 
is  distinguished”;  September  17th  date  noted  of 
Poe’s  lecture,  —  “  that  the  main  proposition,  dis¬ 
cussed  with  great  ingenuity  that  there  could  not  be  a 
long  poem.  .  .  .  Milton’s  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  and  ‘  Tbe 
Iliad’  were  collections  of  short  poems.  ...  In  elu¬ 
cidation  Mr.  Poe  recited,  with  fine  effect,  extracts 
from  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Willis  and  Edward  Pinck¬ 
ney  who  was  said  to  be  born  too  far  South  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  North  American  Quarterly  Review. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Poe  concluded  with  reciting,  by  request, 
‘  The  Raven.’  The  audience  seemed  highly  delighted 
with  the  intellectual  repast  laid  before  them.” 

It  is  of  several  records  75  that  Poe  was  handsomely 
entertained  by  the  first  families  of  Norfolk  during 
his  lecture  time  there.  But  Tuesday,  September  18th, 
found  him  back  in  Richmond,  where  he  wrote  Mrs. 
Clemm  his  last  known  letter : 76 

My  own  darling  Muddy, —  On  arriving  here  last 
night  from  Norfolk  I  received  both  your  letters,  includ¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Lewis’s.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  joy  they  gave 
me  to  learn  at  least  that  you  are  well  &  hopeful.  May 
God  forever  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  Muddy  — .  El¬ 
mira  [Mrs.  Shelton]  has  just  got  home  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  spent  last  evening  with  her.  T  think  she  loves  me 
more  devotedly  than  any  one  I  ever  knew  &  I  cannot  help 
loving  her  in  return.  [So  came  about  the  rich  renewal 
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of  their  early  love  dream  when  the  world  was  young  with 
them  both.]  Nothing  is  as  yet  definitely  settled  —  and  it 
will  not  do  to  hurry  matters.  I  lectured  at  Norfolk  on 
Monday  [it  was  Friday,  September  14th],  &  cleared 
enough  to  settle  my  bill  here,  at  the  Madison  House  with 
$2  over.  1  had  a  highly  fashionable  audience,  but  Nor¬ 
folk  is  a  small  place  &  there  were  2  exhibitions  the  same 
night.  Next  Monday  [September  24th]  I  lecture  again 
here  &  expect  to  have  a  large  audience.  On  Tuesday  I 
start  for  Phila  to  attend  to  Mrs.  Loud's  poems  —  &  pos¬ 
sibly  Thursday  I  may  start  for  N.  York.  If  I  do  I  will 
go  .  .  .  to  Mrs.  Lewis’s  &  send  for  you.  It  will  be  better 
for  me  not  to  go  to  Fordham.  .  .  .  Write  immediately 
in  reply  &  direct  to  Phil®  For  fear  I  should  not  get  the 
letter  sign  no  name  &  address  it  to  E.  S.  T.  Grey,  Esq™ 
[All  these  flutterings  of  fears,  fancies,  and  dates  strongly 
indicate  that  Poe’s  depression  shadows  were  creeping 
over  him.]  If  possible  I  will  get  married  before  I  start 
—  but  there  is  no  telling.  .  .  .  My  poor,  poor  Muddy,  I 
am  still  unable  to  send  you  even  one  dollar  — but  keep 
up  heart  —  I  hope  that  our  troubles  are  nearly  over.  I 
saw  John  P>eaty  in  Norfolk.  God  bless  &  protect  you, 
my  own  darling  Muddy.  I  showed  your  letter  to  Elmira 
and  she  says  “  it  is  such  a  darling  precious  letter  that  she 
loves  you  for  it  already.” 

Your  own, 

Eddy. 

.  .  .  The  papers  here  are  praising  me  to  death  —  and  I 
have  been  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm.  Be  sure 
&  preserve  all  the  printed  scraps  I  have  sent  you  & 
keep  up  my  file  of  the  Lit.  World. 

To  Mrs.  Clemm,  Saturday,  September  22,  1849, 
Mrs.  Shelton  wrote  :  77 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Clemm,  —  You  will  no  doubt  be  much 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  one  whom  you  have 
never  seen,  although  I  feel  as  if  I  were  writing  to  one 
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whom  I  love  very  devotedly,  and  whom  to  knot v,  is  to 
love.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poe  has  been  very  solicitous  that  I  should 
write  to  you,  and  I  do  assure  you,  it  is  with  .  .  .  pleasure 
that  I  now  do  so.  ...  I  have  just  spent  a  very  happy 
evening  with  your  dear  Edgar,  and  I  know  it  will  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  you  to  know  that  he  is  all  that  you  could  desire 
him  to  be,  sober,  temperate,  moral,  &  much  beloved.  He 
showed  me  a  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you  spoke  affec¬ 
tionately  of  me,  and  for  which  I  feel  very  much  gratified 
&  complimented.  .  .  .  Edgar  speaks  frequently  &  very 
affectionately  of  your  daughter  &  his  Virginia,  for  which 
I  love  him  but  the  more.  I  have  a  very  dear  friend,  .  .  . 
Virginia  Poe.  She  is  a  lovely  girl  in  character,  tho’  not 
as  beautiful  in  person  as  your  beloved  one.  I  remember 
seeing  Edgar,  &  his  lovely  wife,  very  soon  after  they 
were  married.  .  .  .  Edgar's  lecture  a  few  weeks  since, 
on  the  Poetic  Principle,  was  very  beautiful.  He  had 
quite  a  full,  and  very  fashionable  audience.  He  will 
repeat  his  lecture  on  Monday  next,  when  I  sincerely  hope 
he  may  be  patronized  by  a  very  large  attendance.  Tt  is 
needless  .  .  .  for  me  to  ask  you  to  take  good  care  of 
him  when  he  is  .  .  .  again  restored  to  your  arms.  “  I 
trust  a  kind  Providence  ”  will  protect  him,  and  .  .  .  that 
you  will  write  to  me,  ...  It  has  struck  12  o'clock,  and 
I  am  encroaching  on  the  Sabbath,  .  .  .  “  Good  night, 
Dear  Friend,”  may  Heaven  bless  you.  .  .  .  Thus  prays 
your  attached  tho’  unknown  friend. 

Elmira. 

As  to  Poe’s  noting  his  being  “  received  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm,”  Mr.  Whitty  states78  that  Poe 
made  many  social  calls,  and  often  with  his  sister  Ro¬ 
salie,  during  this  1849,  Richmond  summer.  And 
among  others  he  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  D.  Ber¬ 
nard,  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  Mr.  White  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Poe  called  on  the 
Strobias,  old  church  friends  of  the  first  Mrs.  Allan; 
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their  near  relative,  and  his  dear  friend  Eliza  Lambert, 
sister  of  General  Lambert,  once  Mayor  of  Richmond; 
and  the  Poitiaux  family.  Mr.  Whitty  adds  that  Poe’s 
child-sweetheart,  Miss  Catherine  E.  Poitiaux,  at 
Richmond,  1852,  printed  some  lines  on  the  poet’s 
death,  stating  that  she  was  in  early  life  a  playmate  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe  and  god-daughter  of  his  adopted 
mother,  the  first  Mrs.  Allan.  Miss  Poitiaux  recorded 
that  even  in  their  early  play-days  Poe  gave  promise 
of  talent  which  later  made  his  name  long  remembered 
as  a  writer  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  time.  She 
mentioned  his  last  lecture  in  Richmond,  and  herself 
as  too  ill  to  hear  it ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  called  to 
see  her,  his  unfortunate  malady  having  occasioned 
her  “not  being  at  home”  to  him  on  his  prior  Rich¬ 
mond  visit.  This  time  Poe  unexpectedly  entered  the 
room,  saying,  as  she  arose  to  greet  him,  “  Old 
friend,  you  see  I  would  not  be  denied.”  Miss  Poiti¬ 
aux  added  that  Poe’s  call  was  brief,  but  its  impression 
on  her  memory  was  indelible;  that  he  “was  to  be 
married  in  a  few  weeks  to  a  lady  of  our  city;  and  as 
he  stood  upon  the  steps  bidding  me  farewell,  I  asked, 
alluding  to  his  marriage,  when  I  should  see  him  again. 
It  was  no  fancy,  but  a  strange  reality,  that  a  grey 
shadow  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  save  on  the 
face  of  the  dying,  passed  across  his  face  as,  gazing 
gravely  in  mine,  he  answered  slowly :  ‘  In  the  words 
of  my  Raven,  perhaps- — nevermore,’  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  gone.  In  a  few  weeks  I  heard  the  tidings 
of  his  death.”  Of  social  Poe,  is  added  by  Mr. 
Whitty:  “He  also  visited  the  family  of  W.  A.  R. 
Nye,  connected  with  the  Whig ,  who  were  friends  of 
II— 40 
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long  standing'.”  In  this  connection  Mrs.  Clemm  men¬ 
tioned  a  July  23rd  letter  from  Poe  in  which,  “  He 
writes  he  is  better  in  health,  and  ...  in  spirits.  He 
is  going  from  Richmond  in  a  few  days,  to  stay  with 
a  friend  in  the  country,  for  a  short  time.  A  very 
dear  friend  in  Richmond,  Mrs.  Nye,  wrote  to  me 
last  week,  and  promised  me  to  make  him  stay  at  her 
house,  and  says  she  will  take  every  care  of  him;  she 
is  a  dear  kind-hearted  creature.” 

Mr.  Whitty  gives 79  a  pleasing  temperamental  in¬ 
cident  of  the  poet  in  touch  with  Richmond’s  oldest 
book-dealer,  of  Poe’s  day,  who  was  succeeded  by  J.  W. 
Randolph,  of  whom  Mr.  Whitty  notes :  “  He  told  me 
that  in  those  days  he  had  Sanxey’s  old  book-stand. 
Poe  was  a  good  customer  of  Sanxey  in  olden  times. 
Poe  had  been  coming  in  quietly  looking  about  Ran¬ 
dolph's  shop,  and  now  and  then  buying  a  magazine. 
‘  Look  here,’  he  said  one  day ;  ‘  it  makes  me  sad  to 
come  in  here  and  not  see  Sanxey.  When  did  he  die  ?  ’ 
Randolph  explained  that  Sanxey  was  not  dead,  but 
had  sold  out.  Poe  went  to  hunt  him  up,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  the  store  a  few  days  afterwards,  told  of  a 
pleasant  meeting  with  his  former  old  book  friend.” 

In  the  Daily  Times ,  Richmond,  Va.,  Wednesday, 
September,  26,  1849,  appeared:  “Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe 
on  Monday  Evening  repeated  his  interesting  lecture 
on  the  ‘  Poetic  Principle,’  ...  He  pronounced  Tenny¬ 
son  the  noblest  of  all  poets,  ‘because  his  works  are 
the  most  uniformly  ethereal!  ’  We  have  seldom  heard 
a  voice  of  such  melodious  modulations  as  Mr.  Poe’s 
.  .  .  his  recitations  were  exquisitely  pleasing.  He 
concluded  the  rich  entertainment  by  repeating  ‘  The 
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Raven,’  .  .  .  the  audience  seemed  almost  to  hear  the 
evil  bird  croaking  his  ‘Nevermore.’” 

The  Republican  and  General  Advertiser  noted  the 
lecturer  by  “  this  talented  and  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man  and  poet”  at  Exchange  Concert  Room  “lectured 
on  Monday  evening,”  before  a  “  large,  attentive  and 
appreciative  audience,”  etc. 

But  Poe’s  friend,  “fire-eating”  Editor  John  M. 
Daniel, so  in  his  Richmond  Examiner  of  Tuesday, 
September  25,  1849,  gave  generous  space  to  Poe,  his 
lecture  and  a  print  of  “  the  only  correct  copy  of  ‘  The 
Raven.’  ”  Of  this  poem  appeared: 

“  In  the  last  stanza  is  an  image  of  settled  despair 
and  despondency,  which  throws  a  gleam  of  meaning 
and  allegory  over  the  entire  poem.  .  .  .  ‘  The  Raven  ’ 
itself  is  a  mere  narrative  of  simple  events.  ...  Its 
great  and  wonderful  merits  consist  in  the  strange, 
beautiful,  and  fantastic  imagery  and  color  with  which 
the  simple  subject  is  clothed,  the  grave  and  super¬ 
natural  tone  with  which  it  rolls  on  the  ear,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  vividness  of  the  word-painting,  and  the 
powerful  but  altogether  indefinable  appeal  .  .  .  made 
throughout  to  .  .  .  ideality  .  .  .  Added  to  these  is  a 
versification  indescribably  sweet  and  wonderfully  dif¬ 
ficult.  .  .  .  These  are  great  merits,  and  ‘  d  he  Raven  ’ 
is  a  gem  of  art.  It  is  stamped  with  the  image  of  true 
genius  ...  in  its  happiest  hour.” 

Thus,  in  his  editorial  lion’s  den,  John  M.  Daniel,  then 
hero  of  nine  duels  —  the  tenth,  a  not-to-be  one,  with 
Poe  —  dealt  with  the  living  writer  of  “The  Raven.” 
As  will  later  appear  the  dead  poet  was  press-stabbed 
in  the  back  by  a  Southern  Literary  Messenger  record. 
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of  which  the  pen’s  weight  dips  the  balance  to  the 
author,  as  John  M.  Daniel.  But  today’s  master-touch, 
of  the  center,  the  circumference,  and  all  between,  of 
this  poem’s  deep  significance  lies  in  Edwin  Markham’s 
words,  calling  Poe’s  “  Raven  ”  a  “  final  threnody  in 
memory  of  his  lost  Lenore,  once  the  queenliest  of  the 
dead,  [she]  is  there  elected  to  live  immortally  young  in 
his  somber  palace  of  song.  The  early  Lenore  is  the 
first  study  of  ‘  The  Raven  ’  thesis.  Poe  tried  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  wings  of  his  imagination  with  the  weight  of 
his  intellect.  ‘  The  Raven  ’  has  gone  into  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  many  nations  as  a  requiem  of  imperial 
affliction,  a  poem  that  takes  rank  with  the  unworded 
and  unearthly  harmonies  of  ‘  The  Dead  March  of 
Saul.’  ’’  In  this  connection  Poe  himself  recorded  that 
the  words  “  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tufted 
floor,”  or  their  idea,  were  taken  from  “  Isaiah  iii,  16,” 
of  the  daughters  of  Zion  “  making  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet.”  Poe’s  application  was  of  spiritual  mysti¬ 
cism,  or  supernatural  significance. 

The  late  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  stated 
that  this  late  September,  1849,  P°e  lecture  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  benefit  or  testimonial.  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  added  with  grace  and  charm :  “  There  was 
a  touch  of  old  Virginia  in  the  way  it  was  done.” 
Both  gentlemen  stated  that  the  tickets  were  “  five  dol¬ 
lars  each”  [other  records  say  they  were  not)  and 
“  at  that  price  three  hundred  persons  were  packed 
into  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  old  Exchange  Hotel,” 
also  that  “the  evening  netted  the  poet  $1500,  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  sum  he  ever  possessed.”  In  any 
event  Poe’s  periodical  prospects  in  The  Stylus  venture 
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with  E.  H.  N.  Patterson,  of  Oquawka,  Ill.,  loomed 
up  bright  before  him  in  substantial  financial  security, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  and  he  was  also  to  be¬ 
come  literary  editor  of  The  Examiner.  Plis  personal 
comfort  and  that  of  Mrs.  Clemm  seemed  happily  se¬ 
cure  in  his  near  marriage,  dated  for  October  17th, 
with  Mrs.  Shelton:  and  with  these  vital  projects  in 
view,  Poe  decided  to  go  to  New  York  to  settle  his 
affairs  there,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  bring  Mrs.  Clemm 
back  with  him  to  Richmond.  His  letter  to  Mrs. 
Clemm,  of  prior  noting,  stated  that  he  was  to  edit 
Mrs.  Loud's  poems  for  $100,  and  he  planned  to  stop 
over  at  Philadelphia  a  day  or  two  for  this  purpose. 
In  Poe’s  “  Autography,”  M.  St.  Leon  Loud  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  “  imagination  of  no  common  order,”  and 
elsewhere,  as  the  poet’s  sometime  hostess.  Mr.  Whittv 
notes  that  Editor  Daniel  was  told  by  Poe  that  he  would 
issue  his  own  writings  while  away. 

There  are  several  records  that  Poe  spent  the  early 
evening  at  least,  of  Tuesday,  September  27,  1849,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Talley.  In  her  daughter’s  account 
of  this  last  visit  was  noted:81  “He  declined  to  enter 
the  parlors,  where  a  number  of  visitors  were  assem¬ 
bled,  saying  he  preferred  the  more  quiet  sitting- 
room.”  Poe  mentioned  his  intention  to  return  to 
Richmond  to  live,  where,  he  said ;  “  I  shall  begin  to 
lead  a  new  life,”  and  added  that  his  last  few  weeks 
in  Richmond  with  “old  friends  and  new,  were  the 
happiest  he  had  known  for  years.  .  .  .  On  no  oc¬ 
casion  had  I  seen  him  so  cheerful  and  hopeful  as  on 
this  evening.”  Another  of  the  poet’s  friends  said  that 
he  loved  to  wander  alone  over  the  rock-riven  islands 
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of  the  James,  between  Richmond  and  Manchester, 
and  Poe  spent  hours  roving  about  tbe  river  rapids, 
musing  midst  the  wild,  picturesque  beauty  of  these 
scenes.  Returning  to  Miss  Talley's  narrative  of  Poe, 
appears :  “  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  showed 


Talavera,  Home  of  the  Talleys  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Where  Poe  visited  in  1849 
Reprint  permission  of  present  owner,  Mr.  C.  F.  Sauer 


me  a  letter  just  received  from  his  ‘  friend,  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold/  in  reply  to  one  but  recently  written  by  Poe, 
wherein  the  latter  had  requested  Dr.  Griswold  in  case 
of  his  sudden  death  to  become  bis  literary  executor. 
In  this  reply  Dr.  Griswold  accepted  the  proposal,  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  as  much  flattered  thereby,  and  writ¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  friendly  warmth  and  interest.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  incident  is  a  contradiction  of  his 
statement  that  previous  tc  Poe’s  death  he  had  no 
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intimation  of  the  latter’s  intention  of  appointing 
him  his  literary  executor.  [Without  italics  this  in¬ 
cident,  ignored,  has  for  many,  many  years  held  in 
ghastly  vitriolic  light  the  memory  of  Edgar  Allan 


Hall  of  Talavera.  Home  of  the  Talleys  in  1849 
Locating  the  lamp,  broken  by  “a  poet’s  trunk” 
Reprint  permission  of  present  owner,  Mr.  C.  F.  Sauer 


Poe  the  man.~\  .  .  .  He  thanked  my  mother  with 
graceful  courtesy  and  warmth  for  her  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality;  .  .  .  He  was  the  last  of  the  party  to  leave  the 
house.  We  were  standing  on  the  portico,  and  after 
going  a  few  steps  he  paused,  turned,  and  again  lifted 
his  hat,  in  a  last  adieu.  At  the  moment,  a  brilliant 
meteor  appeared  in  the  sky  directly  over  his  head  and 
vanished  in  the  east.  We  commented  laughingly  upon 
the  incident,  but  remembered  it  sadly  afterwards.” 
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Poe  must  have  been  visiting  the  Talley  family  at 
that  time,  as  the  late  Mrs.  E.  A.  V.  Gray  —  sister  of 
Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine  —  recalled  that  she  was 
there  when  Poe  had  just  left  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Talley  said,  “My  hall  lamp  is  broken.”  And  inquiry 
as  to  how  it  happened  was  answered  by,  “  Carrying 
Mr.  Poe's  trunk  out,”  upon  which  Miss  Rosalie  re¬ 
marked,  “  You  ought  not  to  complain  if  your  lamp 
was  broken  by  the  trunk  of  a  poet.”  Possibly  slow 
transit  of  those  days  and  ways  from  Talavera  to 
Swan  Tavern  might  account  by  its  delayed  arrival 
there  beyond  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  boat’s  de¬ 
parture,  and  thus,  as  it  proved  to  be  later,  Poe’s  trunk 
was  left  at  Swan  Tavern,  in  Richmond.  As  to  Poe 
himself,  Mrs.  Weiss  added :  “  Poe  had  made  himself 
popular  in  Richmond.  People  had  become  interested 
in  him,  and  his  death  cast  a  universal  gloom  over  the 
city.  His  old  friends  and  even  those  more  recently 
formed  .  .  .  deeply  regretted  him  .  .  .  and  in  the 
picture  presented  us  by  Dr.  Griswold,  —  half  maniac, 
half  demon,  —  I  confess,  I  cannot  recognize  a  trait 
of  the  gentle,  grateful,  warm-hearted  man  whom  I 
saw  amid  his  friends,  —  his  care-worn  face  all  aglow 
with  generous  feeling  in  the  kindness  and  appreciation 
to  which  he  was  so  little  accustomed.  .  .  .  On  some 
future  occasion  I  may  speak  further  of  Poe,  and  give 
some  details  which  will  clear  up  certain  obscurities  of 
his  life.  At  present,  there  is  one  point  connected  with 
his  history  which  ...  I  cannot  in  justice  pass  over, 
because  upon  it  has  hung  the  darkest  and  most  un¬ 
deserved  calumny  which  has  overshadowed  his  name, 
f  allude  to  the  cause  of  the  estrangement  and  separa- 
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Mrs.  Susan  Archer  Talley  Weiss 
Author  of  “Home  Life  of  Poe” 

Reprint  permission  of  her  son,  Mr.  Stuart  Archer  Weiss 


tion  between  himself  and  Mr.  Allan  .  .  .  the  affair 
was  simply  a  ‘  family  quarrel,’  .  .  .  not  in  the  first 
instance  the  fault  of  Poe ;  that  he  received  extreme 
provocation  and  insult,  and  ...  of  all  parties  concerned, 
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.  .  .  lie  was  the  least  culpable  and  most  wronged. 
Mr.  Allan,  ...  in  the  heat  of  sudden  anger  treated 
Poe  with  a  severity  which  he  afterward  regretted.  .  .  . 
But  the  saddest  part  of  the  story  is,  that  long  after  this, 
Poe,  who  never  cherished  resentments,  being  informed 
that  his  former  guardian  was  ill  and  had  spoken 
kindly  of,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  went  to 
Mr.  Allan's  house,  and  there  vainly  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him, — and  that  of  this,  the  latter  was 
never  informed,  but  died  without  seeing  him;  .  . 

All  this  came  from  several  Richmond  ladies  to  whom 
the  events  were  well  known. 

To  James  H.  Whitty,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  due 
the  supply  of  these  most  important  missing  links  in 
this  Poe-Allan  controversy,  already  noted  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence;  and  which  facts  forcefully 
changed  the  main  features  of  its  prior  accepted  char¬ 
acter  in  the  “  Memoir  of  Poe  ”  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold. 
Also  is  due,  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Mr.  Whitty, 
Mr.  William  G.  Stanard  and  other  ardent  admirers  of 
the  poet,  the  “  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Shrine  ”  now  in  the 
heart  of  Richmond  City  and  of  later  mention.  Several 
records  reveal  that  Poe  spent  the  night  of  September 
25,  1849,  at  Duncan  Lodge,  and  sat  late  at  his 
window,  silent — “not  inclined”  for  talk,  said  a 
friend.  The  next  morning,  he  went  with  Doctors 
Mackenzie  and  Carter  to  the  city,  passing  the  day 
with  them  and  others.  Mr.  Whitty  very  definitely 
states  that  Poe  spent  the  early  evening  of  September 
26th  with  Mrs.  Shelton.  That  late  evening,  Rosalie 
gave  a  note  from  her  brother,  inclosing  his  poem 
“For  Annie”  to  Miss  Talley,  who  had  much  admired 
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it,  and  who  was  so  soon  to  re-read  its  death-rhapsody 
with  strange  significance. 

To  Mrs.  Clemm,  October  nth,  Mrs.  Shelton  82  wrote 
of  Poe :  “  He  came  up  to  my  house  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  Sept,  to  take  leave  of  me.  He  was  very  sad, 
and  complained  of  being  quite  sick.  I  felt  his  pulse,  and 
found  he  had  considerable  fever,  and  did  not  think 
.  .  .  he  would  be  able  to  start  the  next  morning, 
(Thursday)  ...  I  felt  so  wretchedly  about  him  all  of 
that  night,  that  I  went  up  early  the  next  morning  to  in¬ 
quire,  .  .  .  when  much  to  my  regret,  he  had  left  in  the 
boat  for  Baltimore.  He  expected  ...  to  have  been  with 
his  ‘dear  Muddy’  .  .  .  Sunday  .  .  .  when  he  promised 
to  write  to  me.”  This  evening,  or  earlier,  Poe  presented 
Mrs.  Shelton  with  a  tasteful,  oval  brooch.  It  inclosed 
a  tiny  lock  of  his  hair,  and  was  framed  in  spiral  gold. 
On  its  reverse  appeared  E.  A.  P.  to  S.  E.  S.  To  her 
niece  —  J.  W.  Norris  —  it  was  given  by  Mrs.  Shelton, 
with  a  mother-of-pearl  purse,  marked  “  S.  P.  R., 
E.  A.  P.”  The  second  inital  “  P  ”  should  have  been 
“  E,”  for  Elmira,  on  a  silver  shield,  of  fanciful  deli¬ 
cate  design,  which  Edgar  had  given  the  first,  lost 
love  of  his  early  youth.  These  two  gifts  bridged  the 
abyss  of  the  years  between  them,  with,  however,  the 
last  span  of  its  ideality  firmly  resting  in  the  Better 
Land.  Mrs.  Norris  had  a  school  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pupils  at  Evergreen,  Appomattox  County,  Virginia; 
and  in  1895  she  sold  her  Aunt’s  Poe-brooch  to 
build  a  school  there  for  her  scholars.  Through  this 
sale,  both  of  these  gifts  from  the  poet  came  to  Mr. 
Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Ill.,  the  present  owner, 
whose  courtesy  allows  their  print  appearance  in  these 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Elmira  Royster  Shelton  (1810-1888) 

From  page  396,  Vol.  II,  “Life  and  Letters  of  Poe” 

Permission  of  Editor,  Dr.  J.  A.  Harrison,  and  publisher,  Thos.  Y.  Crowell,  New  York, 
1902.  (Original  daguerreotype  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Leftwich) 

pages.  Mr.  Barrett  writes:  “During  the  lifetime  of 
Mrs.  Shelton,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  endeavored  to 
buy  this  brooch  from  her,  but  she  would  never  part 
with  it.”  Mrs.  Shelton  wore  this  brooch  in  her  picture 
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given  this  Poe  memorial  by  reprint  permission  of  the 
late  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Harrison.  (Page  396,  Vol.  II,  “Life 
and  Letters  of  E.  A.  Poe.") 


Poe’s  Engagement  Present  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Elmira  Shelton 
From  original  gold  brooch  x  2  Va,  inches),  containing  a  lock  of  his  hair 
Reprint  permission  of  present  owner,  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago  Ill. 


Concerning  Mrs.  Shelton,  the  late  Edward  M.  Al- 
friend  —  well-known  author,  and  later  editor  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  —  wrote: 

“  Many  who  had  known  her  in  youth  concurred  in 
describing  her  as  a  beautiful  girl.  My  father  —  the 
late  Thomas  Alfriend  —  Avas  a  constant  visitor  at  her 
home.  Mrs.  Shelton  said,  over  and  over  again  Poe 
told  her  she  was  his  ‘  Lost  Lenore  ’  of  ‘  The  Raven,’ 
and  inspired  his  ‘Annabel  Lee’  [when  known  to  Mr. 
Alfriend,  Airs.  Shelton  was  beyond  middle  age;  and 
it  appears  that  Poe  told  Editor  Daniel  that  she  was 
his  “Lost  Lenore.”]  She  had  a  lovely,  almost  saintly 
face.  Her  eyes  were  deep  blue,  her  hair  dark  brown 
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touched  with  grey,  her  nose  thin  and  patrician,  her 
forehead  high  and  well-developed,  her  chin  finely 
modeled,  projecting  and  firm,  and  her  cheeks  were 
round  and  full.  Her  voice  was  very  low,  soft  and 
sweet;  her  manners  exquisitely  refined;  and  intellec¬ 
tually,  she  was  a  woman  of  education  and  force  of 
character.  Her  distinguishing  qualities  were  gentle¬ 
ness  and  womanliness.  She  was  just  the  woman  in 
which  such  a  perturbed  spirit  as  that  of  Poe  would 
have  sought  rest  and  found  it.’’  Certainly  this  picture 
of  Mrs.  Shelton  would  give  no  indication  of  Poe  and 
her  as  “  growing  apart  ”  in  their  “  many  years  of 
separation,”  as  he  mentioned  he  thought  must  be,  to 
Mr.  Pabodie  at  Providence,  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
when  he  had  not  seen  her  since  their  dramatic  meeting 
in  1835.  Of  Poe,  the  litterateur  and  man,  Mr.  Al- 
friencl  continued :  “  Poe  told  my  father,  that  of  all 
the  English  poets  he  preferred  Shelley.  That  Poe 
was  especially  fond  of  repeating  Shelley’s  ‘Lines  to  an 
Indian  Air,’  which  he  thought  ‘  the  most  exquisite 
part  of  the  very  soul  of  passion  ’ :  he  believed  that  ‘  a 
long  poem  did  not  exist  ’  .  .  .  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  was 
a  series  of  short  poems  .  .  .  and  that  Milton’s  great 
learning  instead  of  helping  him  in  composition,  en¬ 
slaved  his  mind  and  injured  his  work.  ‘If,  like 
Burns,  he  had  trusted  to  spontaneity  of  his  own 
genius,  his  work  would  have  been  greater.’  Poe  had 
an  idolatrous  love  of  Shakespeare.  He  read  and  re¬ 
read  his  plays:  ‘  If  all  the  dramatists  of  antiquity  .  .  . 
were  combined  in  one,  they  would  not  be  found 
worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.’  Poe  said, 
that  in  ‘  King  Lear,’  ‘  Shakespeare  had  taken  fact  after 
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fact,  and  incident  after  incident,  from  the  story  of 
CEdipus,  as  given  by  Sophocles.’  ”  Mr.  Alfriend 
Senior  thought  Poe  himself,  “  intellectually,  the  most 
fascinating  man”  he  ever  knew — -“a  lovable,  charm¬ 
ing  companion,  but  when  dominated  by  stimulants  he 
was  exactly  the  reverse.”  He  had  “  deep  fits  of 
gloom” ;  and  once  when  talking,  —  Poe  suddenly 
turned  to  his  friend,  “  with  his  lustrous  eyes  full  of 
anguish  and  said,  ‘  I  believe  God  gave  me  a  spark  of 
genius,  but  He  quenched  it  in  misery.’  In  private 
conversation  Poe  was  brilliant,  at  times  erratic.  Con¬ 
cerning  an  eccentric  Richmond  journalist  Poe  said, — 
‘  Brilliant,  yes,  but  so  erratic  that  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  make  an  astronomical  observation  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  tail  of  a  comet.'  [This  seems  a  Poe 
flash-light  thrown  upon  Editor  John  M.  Daniel.] 
Poe  was  extremely  fond  of  children,  he  would  romp 
with  them  by  the  hour.  Once  he  took  in  his  arms  a 
little  .  .  .  girl  [of  three  years],  with  whom  he  had  been 
playing,  and  with  his  great  eyes  beaming  full  of  happi¬ 
ness,  he  [Poe]  exclaimed,  ‘  I  do  not  wonder  that  Christ 
said,  “Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven!”  Oh, 
that  the  human  race  could  always  in  this  world  con¬ 
tinue  as  pure  and  innocent  as  this  little  girl.’  He  had 
also  an  intense  love  for  music,  .  .  .  saying  .  .  . 
‘  Poetry  always  finds  its  highest  development  in  unison 
with  music.’  The  old  bards  illustrated  forcefully  Poe’s 
definition  of  Poetry,  ‘  The  rhythmical  creation  of 
beauty.’  ” 

One  wonders  into  what  personal  touch,  during 
Poe’s  last  days  in  Richmond,  he  came  with  his  “  Aunt 
Nancy.”  He,  himself,  was  soon  to  meet  his  beloved 
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foster-mother  in  the  far  country,  where  they  both 
gave  greeting  to  his  Aunt  Nancy,  January  28,  1850. 

On  leaving  Mrs.  Shelton’s  home  (“with  their 
marriage  dated  for  October  17,  1849,”  states  Mr. 
Whitty)  Poe,  the  evening  of  September  26th,  stopped 
at  Dr.  John  Carter's  office,  17th  and  Broad  Streets, 
about  half-past  nine,  where  looking  over  the  papers 
he  sat  talking  and  playing  with  the  Doctor’s  prized 
Malacca  sword-cane  for  a  while,  leaving  aside  bis 
own.  Then  abruptly  rising  Poe  said :  “  I  will  step 
over  to  Sadler’s  [restaurant]  for  a  few  moments,”  and 
“  so  he  left,”  noted  the  Doctor ;  “  having  my  cane  still 
in  his  hand,  I  inferred  he  expected  to  return  .  .  .  and 
was  surprised  the  next  day  to  learn  he  had  left  for 
Baltimore,  in  the  early  morning  boat.” 

“Poe83  had  a  late  supper”;  and  (writes  Mr. 
Whitty)  at  Sadler’s  “he  met  J.  M.  Blakey  and  other 
friends.  Both  Sadler  and  Blakey  told  Judge  Hughes 
that  they  remembered  meeting  Poe  at  the  restaurant 
that  night.  .  .  .  They  were  quite  certain  that  he  was 
sober  when  they  saw  him  last,  and  talking  of  going 
North.”  This  was  also  the  report  of  friends  who 
went  with  him  to  the  Baltimore  boat  which  left  Rich¬ 
mond  at  4  a.m.,  Thursday,  September  27,  1849. 
They  noted  him  as  “  quite  sober  and  cheerful  to  the 
last,  remarking,  as  he  took  leave  of  them,  that  he 
would  4  soon  be  back  in  Richmond  again.’  ”  These 
days  it  takes  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  to 
make  this  boat  trip  from  Richmond  to  Baltimore,  and 
probably,  in  1849,  R  would  be  about  a  forty-eight 
hour  trip.  On  the  1849  travel-time  Poe  must  have 
reached  Baltimore  early  Saturday  morning.  There 
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are  some  four  or  more  seemingly  well-established 
facts  concerning  Poe's  leaving  Richmond.  The  first 
of  importance  and  significance  is,  that  his  old  trouble 
of  nervous  congestion  depression  was  at  work  (and 
without  the  aid  of  stimulants,  as  all  records  noted  him 
“sober”)  undermining  his  physical  condition,  as  re¬ 
marked  by  Miss  Poitiaux  in  the  “  ashen  grey  color  of 
his  face";  Mrs.  Shelton  noted  of  Poe:  “He  was  very 
sad,  complained  of  being  quite  sick  .  .  .  had  consid¬ 
erable  fever."  From  Mr.  Alfriend  came,  “Poe  had 
deep  fits  of  gloom,"  etc.,  notwithstanding  his  bright 
prospects  of  a  happy  and  successful  future.  While 
the  excitement  of  leaving  gave  him  good  cheer  in 
parting  from  the  friends  who  noted  him  “sober”  — 
yet,  being  so,  he  left  his  trunk  —  with  all  its  important 
papers  needed  for  this  trip’s  purposes  —  at  Swan 
Tavern  in  Richmond.  This  act  in  itself  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  Poe  was  far  from  well,  even  what  “  well  ” 
then  meant  to  him.  It  is  wise  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Poe’s  congestion  depression  was  progressive,  to  the 
extent  of  delirium,  and  total  unconsciousness  of  acts 
and  words.  He  left  Richmond  dressed  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  sub-consciously  impressed  with  the  value  of 
Dr.  Carter’s  cane — -returned  to  its  owner  after  Poe’s 
death  —  and  seems  never  to  have  left  his  living, 
troubled  care  of  it.  However  much  or  little,  Poe  did 
leave  Richmond  with  ready  money.  In  a  word,  perhaps 
no  better-equipped  victim  was  ever  offered  to  hoodlum 
thievery  or  political  escapades  that  obtained  domi¬ 
nance  during  election  times  in  many  cities  of  those 
days,  and  were  facts  of  swaying  force  of  that  date  at 
Baltimore.  There  are  dim  stories  that  Poe  pledged 
11—41 
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a  fair  hostess  of  a  Birthday  Party;  that  he  shared  a 
social  dinner  and  its  wine  with  military  friends  of 
West  Point;  and  much  appears  of  Widow  Meagher’s 


Widow  Meagher’s  Place 

Corner  of  Pratt  and  Hollingsworth  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
From  an  old  print 


Oyster-place  on  the  City  front  —  Pratt  Street,  near 
Hollingsworth — as  a  haunt  of  Poe  during  his  Balti¬ 
more  days.  There,  it  is  said,  he  was  named,  by  her 
good  pleasure,  “the  Bard,”  for  rhyming  her  fancies 
into  witty  couplets  in  his  favored  nook  behind 
the  stand.  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan  has  followed 
the  wavering  transit  of  Mary  —  widow  of  Patrick 
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Meagher  —  about  Baltimore  from  1829,  as  a  huxster, 
to  i835-  Then  her  address  falls  in  with  that  of  John 
Meagher,  carpenter-builder  and  possible  son  of  thirty- 
nine  years.  He  died  “March,  1897,  aged  87  years.” 
Because  the  Baltimore  Sun,  March  27th,  funeral  no¬ 
tice  gave  it  at  527  Lafayette  Avenue,  and  asked 
“  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  papers  to 
copy,”  it  would  be  like  Poe,  during  his  Baltimore 
years,  to  look  up  Widow  Meagher  as  known  to  him 
in  the  Richmond  days  of  his  boyhood.  As  the  1849 
Baltimore  Directory  fails  to  locate  her  at  the  old 
stand,  or  otherwise,  this  fact  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
fiction  that  Poe  —  consciously  or  sub-consciously — ■ 
turned  to  her  bar  for  the  drop  too  much  at  that  time, 
“as  one  of  a  party  of  four.”  And  leaving  the  place, 
“  all  were  nabbed  by  political  roughs  on  the  outlook 
for  voters  to  coop  with  drugged  liquor  in  their  den  in 
the  rear  of  the  engine  house  on  Calvert  Street.” 
Poe’s  fevered  condition  and  approaching  sub-con¬ 
scious  state  when  he  left  Richmond  may  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  retentive  attention  of  the  light-fingered 
gentry  who  board  boats,  in  all  times,  for  prey,  and 
therefore  followed  him  up,  after  landing.  As  a  fact, 
not  long  after  docking  of  the  boat,  the  early  morning 
of  Saturday,  September  29th,  it  seems,  Poe  left  the 
pier,  at  Pratt  and  Light  Streets,  to  go  and  call  at  the 
home  of  his  friend  Dr.  Nathan  Covington  Brooks. 
Poe,  possibly  half-consciously,  realized  that  he  needed 
the  assistance  of  this  friend  at  his  home,  270  Lexington 
Avenue,  some  fifteen  blocks  from  the  wharf.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Dr.  Brooks  was  not  at  home,  therefore 
Poe  probably  returned  to  Bradshaw’s  Hotel  —  later 
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Maltby’s  —  between  Light  and  Charles  Streets  on 
Pratt,  and  opposite  the  Depot  of  Philadelphia,  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Line,  to  await  the 
departure  of  the  Philadelphia  train.  Mr.  William  J. 
McClellan  has  ascertained  that  —  at  this  date  —  the  run 
of  six  hours  from  Baltimore  was  made  twice  daily:  at 
9  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  By  reason  of  his  failing-call  on  Dr. 
Brooks,  Poe  probably  missed  the  Philadelphia  9  a.m. 
train.  One  or  more  notings  give  of  Poe:  “he  was 
seen”  going  from  Bradshaw’s  Hotel  to  the  Railroad 
Station  across  Pratt  Street,  and  it  must  have  been  to 
board  the  Philadelphia  8  p.m.,  Saturday  train.  This 
accords  with  the  plan  Poe  noted  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  that 
he  was  to  revise  Mrs.  St.  Leon  Loud’s  poems  in  the 
Quaker  City,  which  Poe  would  reach  —  in  the  “  six 
hours’  run  ”  from  Saturday,  8  p.m.,  to  2  o’clock  Sunday 
morning,  September  30th.  By  kindness  of  Thomas 
Ollive  Mabbott  comes,  through  the  grace  of  Mr.  Dallett 
Fuguet,  B.A.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  a  new  light  on 
the  two  or  more  mystery  days  between  Poe’s  Balti¬ 
more  arrival,  Saturday,  September  29,  1849,  and  when 
he  was  found  there  October  3rd,  by  the  printer, 
Joseph  W.  Walker.  From  a  copy  of  the  autograph- 
“  Memo  ”  by  Tbomas  H.  Lane  —  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Fuguet’s  father  —  comes  this  glimpse  of  Poe’s  last 
days  on  earth.  This  “Memo”  record  came  from  a 
near  relative  of  Mr.  Lane.  Pier  husband  —  and 
friend  of  Poe — -“Mr.  James  P.  Moss,  of  No.  70 
South  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  of  £  genial  noble 
nature,’  had  acquired  the  habit  that  was  the  bane  of 
Poe’s  existence.  One  morning  about  4  o’clock,  [Poe 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  if  train  was  on  time,  about 
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2  a.m.,  Sunday,  September  30th]  Mr.  Moss  with 
Poe  came  home  not  entirely  free  from  effects  of  in¬ 
dulgence.  [Illness,  weariness  of  waiting  and  travel 
from  Richmond,  since  September  27th,  might  easily 
produce  a  possible  mistake  as  to  this  belief  of  Poe.] 
They  were  put  to  bed,  and  after  they  had  slept  off 
much  of  results  [it  would  take  Poe  days  to  do  this'] 
of  this  record  —  the  next  morning  [October  1st]  Poe 
started,  he  declared,  for  Baltimore.”  Poe’s  total  for¬ 
getfulness  of  his  Philadelphia  purpose  of  reviewing 
Mrs.  Loud’s  poems,  and  his  Monday,  October  1st, 
return  to  Baltimore ,  would  not  indicate  that  he  had 
“slept  off ”  any  possible  indulgence.  But  here,  at 
Poe’s  declared  start  for  Baltimore,  this  record  halts 
at  Philadelphia,  where  it  concluded  with :  “  In  about 
a  week  the  news  of  his  death,”  at  Baltimore,  “was 
received.”  Poe  probably  reached  Baltimore  the  early 
morning  of  Tuesday,  October  2nd,  and  there,  in 
dazed,  sub-conscious  condition  the  failure  of  his 
Philadelphia  errand  was  realized  to  the  extent  of  his 
making  another  start  for  that  city.  Aided,  or  not,  by 
“the  single  indulgence,”  of  no  date  or  place,  —  later 
noted  by  Judge  Neilson  Poe  —  the  poet  was  found  in¬ 
sensible  in  the  baggage  car  of  an  “  oMf-bound  ”  train 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia.  Probably  the  Oc¬ 
tober  2nd,  8  p.m.  train.  When  collecting  tickets,  the 
conductor,  Captain  George  Rollins,  found  Poe,  as 
above  mentioned,  insensible  in  the  baggage  car  into 
which  he  may  have  strayed,  when  trying  to  board 
this  outward  train.  Knowing  that  the  poet  had  rela¬ 
tives  in  Baltimore,  Captain  Rollins  transferred  Poe, 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  to  an  inbound  train  for  that  city. 
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This  transfer  seems  to  have  landed  the  bewildered 
man  there  late  Tuesday  night,  and  placed  him  at  the 
small  mercy  of  all  the  gruesome  birds  of  prey  in  hu¬ 
man  form  who  then  plied  their  nefarious  arts  of 
thieving,  or  drugging  voters  for  repeaters,  at  polling- 
places,  throughout  that  time  wildly  political-excited  city. 
From  Mr.  A.  J.  Edmunds,  Philadelphia,  it  comes  that 
The  Baltimore  San,  October  4,  1849,  noted:  “The 
Election,  .  .  .  was  held  yesterday  throughout  the 
State.  .  .  .  Robert  M.  McLane,  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate,  is  elected  to  Congress  .  .  .  by  a  majority  of  950 
votes.”  It  is  said  that  Poe  was  a  Whig  in  politics. 
However,  his  cousin,  Neilson  Poe,  November  1,  1849, 
wrote  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold  of  the  poet :  “  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  is  known  to  no  one 
so  well  as  to  myself :  .  .  .  I  trust  ...  I  can  demonstrate 
.  .  .  he  passed,  by  a  single  indulgence,  from  a  condition 
of  perfect  sobriety  to  one  bordering  on  madness.  .  .  .  All 
this  I  will  make  the  subject  of  a  deliberate  commu¬ 
nication.”  September  29,  1849,  the  clay  Poe  landed  at 
Baltimore,  was  wet  and  disagreeable :  dazed  and  ill, 
on  his  arrival  he  sought  Dr.  Brooks,  and  failing  to 
find  him,  Poe  may  have  sought  relief  from  the  chill 
of  weather,  weariness  and  wandering  wits  in  the 
“  single  indulgence,”  at  Bradshaw’s  Hotel,  then  or 
on  his  October  2nd  night-transfer  return  to  Baltimore. 
As  stimulants  usually  set  Poe  talking  he  then  might 
have  mentioned  having  money,  and  this  may  have  oc¬ 
casioned  his  capture  by  political  or  other  roughs  about 
Railroad  Stations  and  hotels  at  that  time.  Eight 
blocks  east  of  Bradshaw’s  Hotel  was  High  Street; 
and  the  notorious  Whig,  Fourth  Ward,  Club  was  in 
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this  locality.  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan  notes  that 
the  1849  Baltimore  Directory  gives, ,  “  Cornelius 
Ryan,  Gunner’s  Hall,  44  E.  Lombard  St.,”  was  in 
the  “  Fourth  Ward,  between  High  and  Exeter  Streets,” 
where  the  printer  Walker  found  Poe  on  election  night. 
There,  and  in  their  den  in  the  rear  of  an  engine  house 
on  Calvert  Street,  the  members  had  their  coops;  and 
the  victims  were  generously  supplied  with  drugged 
liquor  and  little  else.  This,  no  doubt,  soon  obtained 
such  deadly  effect  upon  Poe's  shattered  nerves  that 
fear  induced  these  outlaws — for  their  own  safety — - 
to  put  a  secure  short  distance  —  “two  blocks” — be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  this  “victim,”  as  plucked  by 
any  common  thieves.  There,  or  near  there,  on  some 
boards  of  the  close-by-the-water  lumber-yards,  Poe, 
unconscious  and  delirious,  was  recognized  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  October  3rd,  by  Joseph  W.  Walker,  a 
Baltimore  printer,  who  also  knew  the  poet’s  friend  Dr. 
Snodgrass,  who  lived  at  103  High  Street,  not  far 
away.  To  Dr.  J.  Evans  Snodgrass  was  written,  in 
pencil,  this  note : 

Baltimore  City,  October  3rd,  1849. 

Dear  Sir,  —  There  is  a  gentleman,  rather  the  worse 
for  the  wear,  at  Ryan’s  Fourth  ward  polls,  who  goes 
under  the  cognomen  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  who  appears 
in  great  distress.  He  says  he  is  acquainted  with  you, 
and  I  assure  you  he  is  in  need  of  immediate  assistance. 

Yours  in  haste, 

Jos.  W.  Walker. 

To  Dr.  J.  E.  Snodgrass. 

Printer  Walker  was  later  drowned,  while  swim¬ 
ming  in  Spring  Gardens,  notes  Thomas  Ollive  Mab- 
bott,  M.A.  But  Walker’s  letter  to  Dr.  Snodgrass 
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called  to  his  aid  Mr.  Henry  Herring  —  Poe’s  uncle 
by  marriage  —  and  totally  unable  to  help  himself, 
they  placed  him,  delirious  but  still  holding  fast  to 


Mrs.  Edmund  Morton  Smith 

(Poe’s  “Cousin  Elizabeth”  Herring,  late  in  life) 

From  photograph  (by  “Geo.  C.  Mueller”)  owned  by  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hester  Haskins,  and  sent  by  Mrs.  George  K.  McGaw 


Dr.  Carter’s  cane,  in  a  carriage  that  took  him  to  the 
then  imposing  Washington  College  Hospital — now 
Church  Home — in  its  spacious  grounds,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Hampstead  Street.  There  he  was  left 
at  5  o’clock,  Wednesday,  October  3rd,  1849.  Thence, 
word  was  sent  to  the  poet’s  cousin,  Neilson  Poe,  who 
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had  changes  of  linen,  etc.,  taken  to  the  Hospital  for 
Edgar  s  use.  His  cousins  Neilson  Poe,  the  Misses 
Herring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Morton  Smith  — 
the  poets  “Cousin  Elizabeth”  and  her  husband  —  all 
called  to  see  him  during  this  last  illness.  Mrs.  George 
K.  McGaw,  of  Baltimore,  obtained  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  in  her  later  years  (by  kindness  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Mrs.  John  G.  Haskins)  to  appear  in  these  pages. 

While  the  later  several  accounts  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Snod¬ 
grass  concerning  this  pathetic  incident  of  Poe  differ 
in  various  essentials,  as  do  also  the  statements  of  the 
“Hospital”  physician,  John  J.  Moran,  M.D.,  they  both 
agree  somewhat,  in  their  description  of  Poe’s  personal 
appearance  when  he  was  rescued  from  his  few  days’ 
fearful  experiences,  after  his  first  arrival  in  Baltimore, 
Saturday,  September  29th,  whatever  these  experiences 
may  have  been.  Their  records  agree  in  that  Poe’s  face 
was  haggard ;  his  hair  unkempt ;  his  eyes,  all  lustreless 
and  vacant,  were  shaded  by  a  rusty,  almost  brimless, 
ribbonless,  palm-leaf  hat.  His  thin,  sleazy  alpaca  coat 
was  ripped  at  several  seams  and  soiled.  His  trousers 
were  steel  grey  mixed  cassinette,  half-worn  and  badly 
fitting;  he  had  neither  vest  nor  neck-cloth,  while  his 
shirt  was  crumpled  and  sadly  soiled;  and  on  his  feet 
were  coarse  heavy  boots  with  no  signs  of  ever  being 
blacked.  —  Certainly  this  united  double  record  of 
facts,  when  compared  to  Poe  “  being  groomed  as  a 
gentleman  ”  when  he  left  Richmond,  proves  that  the 
poet  could  not  have  fallen  among  his  friends.  Also 
this  violent  contrast,  with  no  record  of  any  money, 
that  he  did  have  to  some  amount,  seems  to  definitely 
prove  that  Poe  bad  been  victimized,  and  drugged  by 
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political  vampires,  or  common  thieves  of  that  time. 
On  one  point,  Dr.  Moran’s  earliest  known  statement 
—  made  to  the  Reverend  W.  D.  T.  Clemm  —  coin¬ 
cides  with  that  of  Judge  Neilson  Poe,  who  repeatedly 
noted  that  the  poet  “  never  recovered  consciousness ” 
That  “  he  was  unconscious  or  delirious  the  entire 
time,”  in  the  hospital,  but  for  “  one  short  interval.” 
Later  statements  of  Dr.  Moran  —  even  if  true  — 
seem  but  to  include  the  delirious  ravings  of  a  man 
far  too  ill  for  responsible  utterances,  and  on  irrespon¬ 
sible  scores  it  would  be  as  idle  to  note  such  wild  talk, 
as  it  would  be  to  take  down  the  unbalanced  jargon  of 
those  stricken  with  typhoid  “  ravings.”  The  lines 
that  Dr.  Moran  so  fittingly  credited  to  Poe’s  mutter- 
ings  during  his  delirium,  and  culled  curiously  enough 
from  the  poet’s  dying  “  Tamerlane,”  were : 

“Father!  I  firmly  do  believe  — 

I  know — for  Death,  who  comes  for  me 
From  regions  of  the  blest  afar, 

(Where  there  is  nothing  to  deceive) 

Hath  left  his  iron  gate  ajar, 

And  rays  of  truth  you  cannot  see 
Are  flashing  thro’  Eternity.” 

These  words,  written  prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen, 
heart  borne  throughout  his  life,  and  fluttering  through 
the  delirium  of  its  closing  chapter,  prove  the  spiritual 
insight  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  poet’s  faith  seemed 
of  rock  anchorage  in  the  belief  that,  “  Immortal  man 
has  existed  forever  .  .  .  and  the  Soul  or  mind  of 
man  is  God,  the  divine  Principle  of  all  being.”  This 
might  seem  the  text  covered  by  Poe’s  “  Eureka  ” ! 

At  Baltimore,  November  15,  1849,  Dr.  Moran  an- 
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swered  Mrs.  Clemm’s  prior  9th  letter-quest  of  Poe, 
as  follows : 


Baltimore  City  Marine  Hospital, 
November  15,  ’49. 

Mrs.  Clemm  : 

My  Dear  Madam, —  .  .  .  Presuming  you  are  already 
aware  of  the  malady  of  which  Mr.  Poe  died,  I  need  only 
state  concisely  .  .  .  his  circumstances  from  his  entrance 
until  his  decease.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  he  was 
unconscious  of  his  condition  —  who  brought  him  or  with 
whom  he  had  been  associating.  He  remained  in  this  con¬ 
dition  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  —  the  hour  of 
his  admission — until  three  next  morning.  This  was  on 
the  3d  October.  To  this  state  succeeded  tremor  of  the 
limbs,  .  .  .  delirium.  .  .  .  His  face  was  pale  and  his 
whole  person  drenched  in  perspiration.  We  were  unable 
to  induce  tranquillity  before  the  second  day.  .  .  .  Having 
left  orders  with  the  nurses  to  that  effect,  I  was  summoned 
to  his  bedside  so  soon  as  consciousness  supervened,  and 
questioned  him  in  reference  to  his  family,  .  .  .  etc.  But 
his  answers  were  incoherent  and  unsatisfactory.  .  .  . 
Shortly  after  .  .  .  Mr.  Poe  seemed  to  doze,  and  I  left  him 
for  a  .  .  .  time.  When  I  returned  I  found  him  in  a 
violent  delirium,  .  .  .  This  state  continued  until  Saturday 
evening  ( he  was  admitted  on  Wednesday)  ;  when  he  com¬ 
menced  calling  for  one  “  Reynolds,”  which  he  did  through 
the  night  until  three  on  Sunday  morning.  [J.  N.  Reynolds 
was  the  author  of  “  Address  on  the  South  Sea  Exposi¬ 
tion,”  which  gave  Poe  some  ideas  for  his  “  A.  Gordon 
Pym.”]  At  this  time  a  very  decided  change  began  .  .  . 
Having  become  enfeebled  from  exertion,  he  became  quiet 
and  seemed  to  rest  for  a  short  time ;  then  gently  moving 
his  head,  he  said,  “Lord,  help  my  poor  soul!’'  and  expired. 

This,  Madam,  is  as  faithful  an  account  as  T  am  able  to 
furnish  from  the  Record  of  his  case.  .  .  . 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  J.  Moran,  Res.  Phys. 
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Dr.  John  J.  Moran  was  Resident  Physician  of 
Washington  College  Hospital  from  1847,  an(l  was 
then  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  early  letter-state¬ 
ment,  when  its  events  related  were  fresh  in  mind,  seems 
the  most  trustworthy  of  all  its  writer  made  of  Poe’s 


Washington  College  Hospital 
Where  Poe  died  October  7,  1840 
From  a  Poe-period  print  sent  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  Baltimore 


last  days  when  thus  the  great  silence  fell  over  the 
man  and  poet  for  whom, 

“  The  fever  called  ‘  Living  ’ 

Was  conquered  at  last.” 

From  Poe-material,  once  the  property  of  Chevalier 
Reynolds  —  knighted  by  three  kings  —  and  now 
owned  and  values  given  these  pages  by  Mr.  William 
C.  Barnes,  of  New  York  City,  come  a  few  items  bear¬ 
ing  light  on  Poe’s  death.  One  is  an  1889  letter-chal- 
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lenge  from  the  Rev.  W.  D.  T.  Clemm,  cousin  of  Poe’s 
wife,  Virginia,  as  to  Dr.  Moran’s  several  and  different 
statements  concerning  this  sad  event.  Of  Poe  this 
letter  noted :  “  His  end  was  a  tragic  one,  superin¬ 
duced  by  strong  drink  ”  This  letter  continued  that 
on  Poe’s  death  Dr.  Moran  immediately  called  on  its 
writer  at  his  parsonage  —  of  St.  Catherine’s  Street 
M.  E.  Church  —  to  arrange  for  the  poet’s  funeral. 
And  at  this  time  Dr.  Moran  made  the  statement  that 
Poe  died  of  delirium  tremens,  which  “positively 
contradicts”  (Rev.  Mr.  Clemm’s  letter  states)  Dr. 
Moran's  views  expressed  later,  and  after  he  saw  the 
Health  Commissioner’s  Report  (probably  made  from 
personal  examination  of  Hospital  data  of  the  case 
and  the  patient  during  Dr.  Moran's  call  on  Rev.  Mr. 
Clemm).  In  1849,  ^r-  J-  J-  Moran  —  then  twenty- 
seven  years  old  —  could  well  be  mistaken  on  an 
unknown-to-him  peculiar  case  of  impaired  nerve-heri¬ 
tage,  that  was  doubtly  attacked  by  drugged  liquor; 
he  might  also  be  unable  to  make  a  critically  accurate 
diagnosis  when  the  patient  was  hopelessly  unconcious 
with  intervals  of  delirium.  While  alcoholic  symptoms 
only  are  not  readily  confounded  with  objective  in¬ 
dications  of  opiate  poisoning,  an  inexperienced,  young 
physician  might  mistake  one  for  the  other.  Dr. 
Moran  also  made  his  “  immediate  ”  Sunday  morning 
notification  of  Poe’s  death  to  Dr.  J.  F.  C.  Hadel,  Bal¬ 
timore  Commissioner  of  Health,  who,  in  that  office, 
must  have  been  an  abler  man  of  far  wider  experience 
than  Dr.  Moran.  And  Dr.  Hadel’s  early,  uninflu¬ 
enced  judgment,  on  personal  and  constant  observa¬ 
tions  of  death  and  the  contingencies  of  that  special 
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time  and  case,  become  of  marked  significance  in  his 
official  returns  upon  it.  Dr.  Hadel’s  press  death- 
reports,  printed  in  the  October  8,  1849  (the  day  after 
Poe  died),  Baltimore  Sun,  read:  “One  from  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,”  —  the  other  from  “cerebral  in¬ 
flammation.”  Later  on,  by  “  Neilson  Poe  and  others, 
the  first  mentioned  was  definitely  ascertained  to  be 
Dr.  Hadel’s  report  on  the  death  of  the  poet"  Robbed 
of  his  money,  his  own  proper  clothing,  weary  and  des¬ 
perately  ill,  also  undoubtedly  drugged,  Poe,  thinly 
clad,  was  left  exposed  upon  boards,  on  the  open  pave¬ 
ment,  the  frosty  night  of  October  2nd,  the  “  temper¬ 
ature  being  low  owing  to  the  near-by  bay.”  Professor 
John  C.  S.  Monker,  who  also  gave  much  time  to  the 
inmates  of  Washington  College  Hospital,  carefully 
examined  Poe’s  case ;  and,  in  possession  of  all  facts 
as  to  agents  employed  and  symptoms  presented  —  as 
noted  down  in  the  record  book  of  the  hospital  —  gave 
his  opinion  that  Poe’s  death  was  caused  by  “  excessive 
nervous  excitement  from  exposure  followed  by  loss 
of  nervous  power,”  and  that  the  most  appropriate 
name  for  his  disease  was  “  encephalitis,  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain.”  With  Poe’s  several  prior  attacks  of 
brain  congestion,  also,  at  least  sympathetic  heart- 
trouble,  noted  by  an  1842,  Philadelphia  authority,  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis  in  New  York  City  and  others,  taken 
with  his  inability  to  withstand  stimulants  —  most  es¬ 
pecially  at  this  time- — -the  “single  glass”  mentioned 
by  his  Cousin  Neilson  Poe,  and  undoubtedly  taken  in 
the  poet’s  sub-conscious,  fevered  condition  —  was 
sure  to  make  him  the  prey  of  some  sort  of  thieves, 
and  seems  as  surely  to  measure  the  “  debauch  ”  ver- 
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diet  so  willingly,  or  otherwise,  visited  upon  Poe’s  last 
days  and  memory  by  those  who  would  not,  or  could 
not,  understand  his  physical  conditions.  And  among 
the  latter  were  the  Rev.  W.  D.  T.  Clernrn  and  one  of 
the  poet’s  best  friends,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.  But 
later,  years  of  professional  experience  and  closer 
study  of  Poe’s  special  case  seem  to  have  cleared  Dr. 
Moran’s  mind  concerning  the  primal  and  victimizing 
causes  of  Poe’s  death. 

December  4,  1900,  to  the  late  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison, 
William  J.  Glenn  of  617  E.  Leigh  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  wrote  of  Poe :  “  .  .  .  he  started  to  Balti¬ 
more  ...  A  few  days  later  we  heard  of  his  death  at  a 
hospital  in  that  city,  and  the  statement  was  made  and 
too  busily  circulated  that  his  death  was  the  result  of 
a  spree  commenced  as  soon  as  he  reached  Baltimore. 
We  of  the  temperance  order  to  which  he  belonged 
exerted  ourselves  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  lie  had  not  been  drinking,  but  had 
been  drugged.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Benson, 
born  in  Baltimore  in  1811,  and  living  there  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  went  to  Baltimore,  and, 
as  he  knew  Poe  and  felt  much  interest  in  the  manner 
of  his  death,  went  to  the  hospital  at  which  he  died, 
and  had  a  talk  with  the  doctor  (an  acquaintance), 
who  told  him  that  Poe  had  not  been  drinking  when 
brought  to  the  hospital,  but  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  drug;  he  added  that  he  suggested  the  use  of 
stimulants,  but  that  Mr.  Poe  positively  declined  taking 
any.  Mr.  Poe  lived  very  quietly  while  here,”  —  in 
1849,  at  Richmond,  The  fact  that  Dr.  Moran  did 
suggest  stimulants  to  one  of  Poe’s  hypersensitive,  low 
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vitality  seems  firmly  to  establish  that  physician’s  total 
misunderstanding  of  the  poet’s  case ;  and  thus  from 
his  own  professional  inexperience,  he  at  that  time 
over-hastily  stated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clemm  that  Poe 
died  of  “  delirium  tremens.” 

Through  her  nephew  —  j .  B.  Green,  University  of 
Virginia  —  Dr.  Moran’s  wife  later  noted  that  Poe’s 
hospital  entry  was  at  “  election  time  and  the  city  was 
very  disorderly.”  Mrs.  Moran  mentioned  his  “stu¬ 
por,”  which  she  naturally  “ supposed  was  from  drink.” 
She  helped  to  nurse  him,  read  to  him  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  eased  his  pillows,  and  left  him.  She 
added,  “  not  long  afterwards  they  brought  me  a  mes¬ 
sage  he  was  dead.  I  made  his  shroud  and  helped  to 
prepare  his  body  for  burial.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clemm 
noted  that  he  had  full  particulars  of  “  Poe’s  last  days, 
and  his  last  intelligent  words,  only  one  half  dozen, 
were,  ‘Lord,  help  my  poor  soul!’”  Of  the  poet’s  ap¬ 
pearance  in  his  mahogany  casket  was  added :  “  Pie 
had  a  head  of  jet-black  hair,  which  was  tastefully 
adjusted  in  profuse  locks  above  and  around  his  ex¬ 
pansive  forehead.  Pie  looked  placid  and  natural  .  .  . 
and  on  his  face  was  a  fine  expression  of  manly  beauty. 
Oh,  he  deserved  a  better  fate !  ” 

The  poet’s  Cousin  Neilson  Poe  and  Mr.  Henry 
Herring  arranged  for  Poe’s  simple  funeral.  The 
Baltimore  American,  of  November  7,  1875,  stated  that 
the  undertaker  was  Mr.  Charles  Suter ;  that  the  hearse 
and  carriage  were  furnished  by  Neilson  Poe,  and  the 
neat  mahogany  coffin  came  from  Mr.  Henrv  Herring. 
Poe’s  burial  occurred  at  four  o’clock  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  Ootober  8,  1849.  Sexton  George  W.  Spence 
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noted  of  the  weather :  “  It  was  a  dark  gloomy  day, 
not  raining  but  just  kind  of  raw  and  threatening.” 
The  poet  was  followed  to  his  last  earthly  home,  in 
Westminster  Churchyard,  corner  of  Fayette  and  Green 
Streets,  Baltimore,  by  one  carriage  in  which  rode  his 
cousin  Neilson  Poe,  Z.  Collins  Lee  —  Poe’s  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  classmate, — -Edmund  Morton  Smith 
and  his  wife,  Edgar's  “Cousin  Elizabeth,”  and 
the  Rev.  Air.  Clemm.  The  late  Air.  Eugene  L.  Dicker 
noted  as  present,  besides  those  mentioned,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joseph  Id.  Clarke,  Poe’s  old  friend  and 
Richmond  school-master,  who  stated  that  he  “  was  at 
Edgar’s  funeral,”  and  Dr.  John  Evans  Snodgrass. 
After  the  Rev.  Air.  Clemm  had  read  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  burial  service,  the  casket  was  lowered  into 
its  receiving-box  and  thus  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  consigned  to  earth  in  the  lot 
with  his  grandparents,  General  and  Airs.  David  Poe. 
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SECTION  VIII 
Aftermath,  1849-1922 

Some  little  time  after  the  poet’s  death,  Mr.  Neilson 
Poe  ordered,  of  Hugh  Sisson,  a  headstone  for  his 
cousin  Edgar’s  resting-place,  in  Westminster  burial- 
ground.1  Its  inscription  read : 

“  Hie  tandem  felice  conduntur  Reliquiae, 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.” 

The  day  before  its  planned  erection,  a  Northern  Cen¬ 
tral  freight  train  jumped  the  track  adjoining  Sisson’s 
marble-yard,  through  which  the  heavy  cars  smashed 
their  wild  ways,  and  to  atoms  this  Memorial  Judge 
Poe  had  made  for  his  poet  cousin.  Therefore,  ex¬ 
cepting-  a  sandstone  lot-marker,  “  No.  80,”  placed 
upon  Poe’s  grave  by  Sexton  Spence,  it  remained  un¬ 
named  until  Miss  Sara  Sigourney  Rice,  and  others  of 
Baltimore,  raised  funds  for  George  A.  Frederick's 
design  for  the  monument  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It 
was  unveiled  November  17,  1875,  in  Westminster 
Churchyard,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  They  were 
shared  by  eminent  speakers  of  Baltimore  with  those 
of  other  home-land  cities :  and  sympathetic  literati 
the  world  over  sent  tributes  of  praise  to  our  poet  of 
many  lands’  appreciation.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
twenty-six  years  after  his  death  Edgar  A.  Poe  was 
removed  from  his  first  grave  to  his  present  resting- 
place  by  Sexton  George  W.  Spence.  He  told  the  late 
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Orin  C.  Painter,  who  for  years  cared  for  the  poet’s 
grave  (by  a  marker  astray),  on  his  anniversaries  and 
otherwise,  that  Poe  had  been  seen  “  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thought,  a  number  of  times  wandering 


Poe’s  Baltimore  Monument 

Unveiled  November  17,  1875,  in  Westminster  Churchyard,  corner 
Fayette  and  Greene  Streets 

From  photograph  sent  by  the  late  Mr.  Orin  C.  Painter,  who  stands  at  the  left  in  this 
picture,  and  Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd  and  daughter  to  the  right 


around  among  the  old  graves  of  Westminster  burial- 
ground.  He  seldom  had  anything  to  say  unless 
spoken  to.”  Because  Sexton  Spence  twice  buried  the 
poet  and  had  “spoken  to”  the  living  man,  this  triple 
service  claims  his  picture  space  in  these  pages. 

“  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  Poe  will  not  stay  put !  ” 
With  these  words  concerning  the  poet’s  two  burials, 
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two  placings  of  his  headstone  and  three  models  of  his 
statue  by  the  late  Sir  Moses  Ezekiel,  Miss  Harriet  P. 
Marine,  of  Baltimore,  calls  attention  to  Miss  May  G. 
Evans’  recent  discovery  that  the  late  Mr.  Painter’s 
marker  for  the  poet’s  grave,  by  some  inadvertence,  was 


Sexton  George  W.  Spence 
Who  spoke  with  the  living  Poe  and 
twice  buried  the  dead  poet 
From  a  press-print  sent  by  Miss  Harriet  P.  Marine 


placed  in  lot  No.  38  (owned  by  the  family  of  S.  P. 
Tustin)  instead  of  lot  No.  27  of  Westminster  Church¬ 
yard,  Fayette  and  Green  Streets,  Baltimore.  General 
David  Poe  rests  in  lot  No.  27,  which  belonged  to  him. 
Miss  Marine  kindly  sent  a  photograph  of  correct  loca¬ 
tions  of  both  headstones  after  the  removal  of  the 
poet’s,  now  in  nearer  touch,  as  was  his  first  grave, 
with  that  of  his  grandfather. 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  of  the  poet’s  monument 
were  held  in  the  Western  High  School  building,  in 
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Poe’s  Headstone 

First  misplaced  in  Westminster  Churchyard,  by  the  donor,  Orin  C. 
Painter,  Esq.,  who  appears  in  this  picture 


1875  neighborly  locality  with  Westminster  Churchyard. 
Professor  William  Elliott,  Junior,  gave  a  graphic 
sketch  of  this  entire  tribute  movement,  led  by  John 
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Basil,  Junior.  As  early  as  1865,  the  Baltimore  School 
Teachers’  Association  began,  by  literary  entertain¬ 
ments  and  other  means,  to  secure  funds  for  a  Poe 
Memorial.  The  $627.50  so  obtained  grew  to  $887.50 


Poe’s  Headstone  after  Removal  to  Correct  Location 
From  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Harriet  P.  Marine 


by  1874,  toward  George  A.  Frederick’s  design  of 
greater  cost.  Mr.  George  W.  Childs — -special  friend 
of  Colonel  John  H.  B.  Latrobe — held  him  under 
bonds  of  silence  as  to  this  supplied  difference.2  Miss 
Rice  read  letters  of  regret  for  absence,  from  the 
laurel-crowned  of  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  Most 
fitting  was  the  Poe  epitaph  from  Alfred  Tennyson, 
whom  Poe  voted  “  the  greatest  poet  of  his  day.” 
These  epitaph  lines  were : 
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“  Fate  that  once  denied  him, 

And  envy  that  once  decried  him, 

And  malice  that  belied  him, 

Now  cenotaph  his  fame.” 

And  perhaps  no  tribute  was  of  more  sweeping"  sig¬ 
nificance  than  that  of  the  dramatic  litterateur,  William 
Winter,  one  of  whose  verses,  “  At  Poe's  Grave,”  is: 

“  Through  many  a  year  his  fame  has  grown,  — 

Like  midnight,  vast,  like  starlight  sweet,  — 

Till  now  his  genius  fills  a  throne, 

And  nations  marvel  at  his  feet.” 

Judge  Neilson  Poe  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
as  to  the  gratification  of  the  poet’s  family  that  “the 
good  and  noble  traits  of  character  of  the  dead  are 
being  recognized  by  an  impartial  public.”  Judge 
Poe’s  earlier  record  noted  that  his  Cousin  Edgar 
“  was  one  of  the  best  hearted  men  that  ever  lived.  In 
society  his  manner  was  sometimes  cold,  his  bearing 
proud  and  haughty,  but  at  home  and  amongst  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  his  kind  and  affectionate  nature  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  all  its  sweetness.” 

Scholarly  Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd  gave  a  masterful 
address  of  convincing  force  on  Poe,  the  classic.  From 
Dr.  Shepherd  came :  “  I  saw  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Poe  when  his  coffin  was  opened  at  his  second  burial. 
I  have  a  piece  of  his  casket.  The  skull  was  in  excellent 
condition  —  the  shape  of  the  forehead,  one  of  Poe’s 
striking  features,  was  easily  discerned.  The  teeth 
were  perfect  and  white  as  pearl.  Coming  face  to  face 
with  Poe  thus,  November,  1875,  was  a  unique  experi¬ 
ence.”  Dr.  Shepherd’s  address  was  followed  by  the 
recitation  of  “  The  Raven,”  by  William  Fearing  Gill. 
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Then  Colonel  John  H.  B.  Latrobe — as  one  who  had 
seen  the  man,  and  judged  of  the  literary  Poe  —  gave 
personal  reminiscences,  closing  with,  “  I  heard  of  him 
in  terms  of  praise  .  .  .  sometimes  ...  of  censure, 
.  .  .  now  ...  he  has  passed  away,  leaving  his  fame  behind 
him,  to  last  while  our  language  lasts  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  think  of 
him  only  as  the  author  who  gave  to  the  world  ‘  The 
Raven’  .  .  .  and  many  a  gem  besides  of  noble  verse  ” ; 
one  “who  illustrated  the  power  of  the  English  tongue 
in  prose  composition  not  less  logical  than  imaginative.” 

Among  the  eminent  —  and  some  personally  known 
to  Poe  —  on  the  platform  were  seen  the  silver-swept, 
poetic  head  of  Walt  Whitman,  Professor  John  H. 
Hewitt,  —  of  the  long-ago  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter, 
—  Dr.  J.  Evans  Snodgrass,  Professor  Nathan  C. 
Brooks,  —  editor  of  the  American  Magazine,  of  early 
grace  to  Poe,  —  and  his  beloved  Richmond  school¬ 
master,  Professor  Joseph  H.  Clarke. 

Of  the  throng  around  the  poet’s  new  grave  of  that 
day  was  a  youth  whose  deeply-rooted  admiration  won 
some  forty  years — more  or  less  —  of  ardent  devotion 
to  the  righting  of  the  many  wrongs  done  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  the  man,  in  many  lands.  These  records  are  crys¬ 
tallized  in  “  Complete  Poems  of  E.  A.  Poe,  with 
Memoir”  —  now  in  its  fifth  edition  —  by  James  Id. 
Whitty,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  also  led,  with 
others,  the  creation  of  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Shrine  in 
the  heart  of  that  city. 

Musical  numbers  were  given  throughout  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  that  Baltimore,  November,  1875,  Poe  Me¬ 
morial  celebration  ;  and  one  wonders  if  our  poet,  of 
immortal  dreams,  was  listening  to  “  Sweet  and  Low,” 
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by  his  beloved  Tennyson,  when  its  magical  sway  of 
pathos  swept  into  the  silence  of  that  closing  day,  and 
lilting  with  its  thrill  of  joy  and  tears  unto  the  soul’s 
repose  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  For  he  wrote:  “  It  is  in 
music,  perhaps,  that  the  soul  most  nearly  attains  the 
great  end  for  which,  when  inspired  by  poetic  senti¬ 
ment,  it  struggles  —  the  creation  of  supernal  beauty. 
We  are  often  made  to  feel,  with  shivering  delight, 
that  from  an  earthly  harp  are  stricken  notes  which 
cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  to  the  angels.” 

In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  October  8,  1849,  appeared: 

“  Death  of  Edgar  A.  Poe 

“  We  regret  to  learn  that  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  the 
distinguished  American  poet,  scholar  and  critic,  died 
in  this  city  yesterday  morning  after  an  illness  of  five 
days,”  etc. 

From  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  came  a  May,  1921, 
New  York  Times  clipping  which  heralds  “  Sweet  and 
Low,”  and  endears,  from  the  literary  heart  of  La  Belle 
France,  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  poet : 

“  Prominent  among  the  arrivals  on  the  Paris  were 
Count  Francis  de  Byron-Kuhn  de  Pronk  and  Prince 
Edgard  de  Waldeck,  who  have  come  to  this  country 
as  official  representatives  of  the  French  Literary  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Alliance  Francaise.  They  bring  with 
them  a  bronze  wreath  bearing  the  inscription:  ‘To 
the  memory  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  eternally  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  his  French  friends,  this  small  tribute  to  his 
genius  is  dedicated.’  The  bronze  wreatb  will  be 
placed  on  Poe’s  grave  in  Baltimore.” 

Surely,  Poe  the  man  would  have  exclaimed,  “  That 
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A  la  Memoire  de  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

ETERNELLEMENT  CHER  DANS  LES  CCEURS  DE  SES  AMIS  FrANQAIS 

Memorial  Offert  par  la  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  de  France:  pose  par  le  Comte  Byron 
de  Kuhn  en  presence  de  M.  Rabillon,  Consul  de  France  a  Baltimore 
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is  recognition!"  and  his  spirit’s  response  must  be.  to 
this  longed-for  call  of  belated  Fame, 

“  My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 

My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  it  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 

Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red.” 

T ennyson’s  “  M aud  ” 

This  idealism  —  a  spray  of  Victory  palms  inter¬ 
twined  with  laurels,  in  artistic  bronze,  was  permanently 
attached  to  the  poet’s  Baltimore  Monument  (where  he 
rests  in  Westminster  Churchyard,  corner  of  Fayette 
and  Greene  Streets),  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  IF,  a  relative  and  resident  of  that 
city.  Truly  the  memory  of  our  poet  is  of  vital  force 
in  France,  as  is  also  attested  by  “  La  Vie  d’Edgar  A. 
Poe,”  by  Andre  Fontainas,  Paris,  1919;  and  then,  in 
its  second  edition,  in  that  city  of  light. 

Concerning  “  Cnveiling  of  Poe  Statue  Ceremonies  ” 
it  comes  from  Miss  H.  P.  Marine,  that  at  Wyman  Park, 
Baltimore,  Thursday,  October  20,  1921,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Turnbull,  president  of  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  an  appropriate  address  presented  this 
society’s  statue  of  the  poet,  by  the  late  Sir  Moses 
Ezekiel,  to  Mayor  Wm.  F.  Broening.  The  brilliant 
unveiling  tribute  to  the  poet  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
C.  Alphonso  Smith,  formerly  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
Professor  of  English,  University  of  Virginia,  and 
now  head  of  the  Department  of  English  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
The  little  Misses  Eleanor  L.  Poe,  great-great-niece 
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Bronze  Statue  of  Poe,  by  the  Late  Sir  Moses  Ezekiel 
Unveiled  October  20,  1921,  at  Wyman  Park,  Baltimore,  by  donors, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  Memorial  Society 
From  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Harriet  Perkins  Marine 
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of  the  poet,  and  Frances  L.  Turnbull,  granddaughter 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence  lurnbull,  released  the  unveiling  rib¬ 
bons  before  the  especially  invited  six  hundred  guests. 
Mrs.  Turnbull  gave  conspicuous  credit  to  Mrs.  John  C. 
Wrenshall,  first  president  of  the  Poe  Memorial  Society, 
founded  by  her,  as  was  also  started  the  project  of  this 
statue.  Its  finish  was  assured  by  the  generous  donation 
of  the  late  Mr.  Orin  C.  Painter.  The  sculptor’s  first 
clay  model  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  on  its  way  to 
the  foundry  for  enduring  form  of  bronze.  While  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  second  model  to  be  cast,  an  earthquake 
devastated  the  place  where  it  stood.  When  Sir  Ezekiel’s 
third  model  was  perpetuated  in  bronze,  his  inspired 
words  were:  “  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  the  past  mis¬ 
haps  at  all,  because  I  am  sure  that  this  monument  is, 
in  every  way,  much  superior  to  the  others.” 

In  the  Richmond  Whig ,  October  9,  1849,  appeared 
of  the  poet’s  death  :  “  It  is  with  profound  grief  that  we 
give  place  this  morning  to  the  painful  intelligence  .  .  . 
received  in  yesterday  evening’s  mail,  ...  it  was  but 
the  other  day  that  the  deceased  was  delighting  our  citi¬ 
zens  with  a  lecture  as  beautiful  as  his  own  genius  was 
powerful  .  .  .  that  he  was  walking  in  our  streets  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood  and  mingling  with  acquaintances  in 
the  sociability  of  friendship.  .  .  .  The  news  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Poe  will  fall  with  a  heavy  and  crushing  weight 
upon  one  in  this  city  who  is  related  to  him  by  the 
tender  tie  of  sister;  .  .  .  whilst  it  will  be  read  with 
profound  regret  bv  all  who  appreciate  generous  quali¬ 
ties  or  admire  genius.”  3 

Arched  over  the  span  of  Time,  from  1849  to  the 
present  day,  appears  another  long-delayed  but  rich 
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“  recognition  ”  for  which  Poe,  the  living  man,  so 
eagerly  sought  and  earned.  With  many  years  of 
strenuous,  selfless  and  efifective  service  Messrs.  James 
H.  Whitty,  William  G.  Stanard  and  Dr.  Douglas 
Freeman  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  have  led  the  fine- 


Edgar  Allan  Poe  Shrine,  Richmond,  Va. 

From  copyrighted  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 


hearted  Poe  Memorial  Trustees  of  that  city  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  peerless  genius  of  one  who  —  as  child,  youth, 
and  man  that  proudly  proclaimed  himself  “  a  Vir¬ 
ginian  ”  —  was  a  familiar  figure  of  vitalizing  presence 
in  her  attractive  long  ago.  Concerning  this  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  Shrine  in  the  heart  of  hearts  of  rare  old 
Richmond  City,  where  was  cradled  and  nourished  the 
germs  of  his  triple  crown  as  poet,  editor  and  critic, 
Mr.  Whitty  writes : 

“This  day,  October  7,  1921,  at  a  first  expenditure 
of  about  $20,000,  completes  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
Shrine,  and  marks  the  seventy-second  anniversary  of 
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the  death  of  the  poet.  If  he  is  aware  of  mundane  af¬ 
fairs  he  must  be  pleased  to  find  that,  at  length,  there 
has  been  reared  to  his  memory  a  lasting  and  appropri¬ 
ate  memorial.  Mrs.  Archer  Jones  took  her  inspiration 
for  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Shrine,  from  the  poet's  well- 
known  lines : 

‘  Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine  — 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 

All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine.’ 

The  Poe  Memorial  Trustees  used  building  material 
from  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  building,  the 
Ellis  &  Allan  storehouse,  where  Poe,  the  youth,  was 
once  employed,  and  the  house  in  which  his  mother 
died.  In  the  Poe  district  on  Main  Street,  the  Old 
Stone  House  —  the  oldest  structure  in  Richmond  — 
was  restored,  and  a  ‘  Poe  Pergola  ’  was  erected.  The 
old  Richmond  rose-garden  enchanted  by  Poe’s  pen 
was  called  to  life  and  place  anew,  with  its  fountain 
and  flowers  framed  by  three  arches  of  the  poet’s  Shrine. 
The  Old  Stone  House  conserves  Poe  mementoes,  in 
first  editions  of  his  works,  his  manuscripts  and  person¬ 
alities.” 

Could  Edgar  Poe,  in  spirit,  behold  this  reincarnation 
of  his  “garden  enchanted,”  and  of  supernal  Beauty 
that  he  worshipped,  he  would  count  his  life  of  mortal 
miseries  well  spent,  in : 

“The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land; 

The  consecration,  and  the  Poet’s  dream.” 
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In  the  Philadelphia  Dollar  Newspaper  of  October  io, 
1849  (quoted  from  The  New  York  Globe),  appeared: 

“  Edgar  A.  Poe,  the  poet,  died  in  Baltimore,  on 
Monday.”  4 

October  24th  date  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper  noted 
of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  as  “now  in  a  Baltimore 


The  Old  Stone  House,  with  its  New  “Garden  Enchanted 
From  photograph  copyrighted  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Shrine,  Richmond,  Va. 


Hospital,  .  .  .  the  clods  are  fresh  over  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
and  now  his  compatriot  in  genius,  Hoffman,  following 
him  so  closely,  [has  become]  .  .  .  a  miserable  unfortu¬ 
nate,  pitiful  .  .  .  maniac.” 

Poe  had  a  very  special  admiration  for  Hoffman  the 
man  and  delighted  in  his  keen  flashes  of  wit. 

In  connection  with  this  pathetic  incident,  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Oakes  Smith  wrote  Dr.  Griswold,6  1849:  “I 
see,  by  public  prints,  my  worst  fears  in  regard  to  Mr. 
H.  are  realized.  I  know  all  his  utterly  unselfish, 
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beautiful  character.  Think  of  his  magnificent  intel¬ 
lect  a  wreck.  He  must  not  be  shut  up  .  .  .  that  of 
itself  would  .  .  .  drive  him  mad.  Do  see  to  it.” 

Surely,  Poe's  portion  of  disaster  was  preferable ! 
The  Dollar  Newspaper  of  October  31st  gave  reprint 
of  “The  Bells”  from  “ advance  November  copy  of 
Sartain’s  Magazine.  But  for  brilliant  Editor  Hoff¬ 
man,  of  Knickerbocker's  Magazine,  all  bells  were  then 
“  jangling  and  out  of  tune.”  As  to  Poe,  later  Dollar 
Newspaper  dates  gave  him  prose  item  prints  and  me¬ 
morial  verses.  The  most  important  of  all  was  a  “  Faith¬ 
ful  and  just  pen-sketch  of  him  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
T.  Conrad,”  in  Vol.  II  or  III,  so  Mr.  McClellan 
was  advised,  in  an  1875  letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Muckle,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  who  also  knew 
Poe  personally. 

In  a  Nezu  York  Tribune,  1850,  editorial  note, 
Horace  Greeley6  felt  his  need  to  write:  “We  learned 
by  telegraph  the  fact  of  Poe’s  death  at  Baltimore, 
in  the  afternoon  following  its  occurrence  and  soon 
after,  meeting  Dr.  Griswold,  and  knowing  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Poe,  asked  him  to  prepare  some 
account  of  the  deceased  for  the  next  morning’s  paper. 
He  immediately  and  hastily  wrote  in  our  presence  his 
two  columns  or  more.”  They  were  signed  “Ludwig,” 
and  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  challenge  the  wrath 
of  Poe’s  best  friends  in  N.  P.  Willis,  George  R.  Gra¬ 
ham,  William  J.  Pabodie  and  others,  by  “  the  gross 
inaccuracies  ”  of  disfavor  to  Poe  the  man.  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold's  statement  that  he  was  then  unconscious  of  being 
chosen  as  Poe’s  literary  executor  seems  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned  by  his  own  letter,  accepting  that  trust,  which 
II— 43 
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Miss  Talley  (Mrs.  Susan  A.  T.  Weiss,  author  of 
“  Home  Life  of  Poe  ”)  recorded  as  seen  by  and  read 
to  her  by  Poe  before  he  left  Richmond,  September  27, 
1849.  Notwithstanding  some  astray  statements — - 
as  to  age,  etc. — of  this  “Ludwig”  article  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  Poe-given  data,  evidently  on  other  and  in¬ 
excusable  scores  Mr.  Greeley  did  feel  “his  need ” 
of  that  “Editorial  Note.” 

Of  Editor  Greeley,  Poe's  record  was: 

“  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  present  editor  of  ‘  The 
New  York  Tribune,’  .  .  .  has  for  many  years  been 
.  .  .  one  of  the  most  able  and  honest  of  American 
editors.  He  has  written  much  and  invariably  well. 
His  political  knowledge  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries  —  his  general  information  extensive. 
As  a  belles-lettres  critic  he  is  entitled  to  high  re¬ 
spect.  [His  chirography  reminded  Poe  “of  a  jig”] 

.  .  .  but  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  Mr.  Greeley 
(whom  we  do  not  know  personally)  is,  personally,  a 
very  remarkable  man.” 

In  strong,  sweet  contrast  to  Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Lud¬ 
wig  ”  article  on  Poe  in  October  9,  1849,  N.  Y.  Trib¬ 
une,  and  after  its  worst  features  were  transcribed  by 
its  writer  into  his  Poe  “Memoir”  —  in  the  18^0 
“Literati,”  Vol.  Ill,  of  “Poe’s  Work”  — came  Feb., 
1852,  notings  of  Poe,  the  man,  by  the  Reverend  Charles 
Chauncey  Burr.7  This  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  wrote  of  Edgar  Poe :  “  A  very  gentle,  thought¬ 
ful,  scrupulously  refined  and  modest  kind  of  .  .  .  man. 
Such  a  man  as  has  left  a  place  quite  unfilled  now  that 
he  has  gone.  How  came  he  then  to  be  so  abused  even 
when  he  was  dead,  and  could  not  speak  for  himself? 
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The  only  charge  that  can  with  truth  be  brought  against 
Poe  is  intemperance.  .  .  .  Yet  he  was  far  from  being 
an  habitual  drunkard.  For  I  may  safely  say,  that  in 
his  whole  life,  he  never  drank  so  much  as  many  of  his 
enemies  swallow  down  in  a  single  month.”  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  foregoing  words  is  marked ,  by  reason 
of  their  writer  caring  for  Poe  through  one  of  his  con¬ 
gestion  attacks,  which  was  unconsciously  aggravated 
by  the  smallest  measure  of  stimulants. 

In  like  contrast  to  the  “Ludwig”  Poe-article  were 
N.  P.  Willis’  memorial  comments  on  the  poet,  also 
other  similar  expressions  after  Poe’s  Evening  Mirror 
service. 

The  Home  Journal  of  October  13,  1849,  noted  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe :  “  He  frequently  called  on  us  .  .  .  at 
our  place  of  business,  and  we  met  him  often  in  the 
street,  —  invariably  [he  was]  the  same  sad-mannered, 
winning,  and  refined  gentleman  such  as  we  had  always 
known  him.  .  .  .”  And  in  the  poet’s  letters  Willis 
found  “the  very  qualities  denied  to  Mr.  Poe,  —  hu¬ 
mility,  willingness  to  persevere,  belief  in  another’s  kind¬ 
ness,  and  capability  of  cordial,  grateful  friendship!  .  .  . 
Such  only  he  has  invariably  seemed  to  us,  in  all  we  have 
happened  personally  to  know  of  him  through  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  five  or  six  years.  And  so  much  easier  is  it  to 
believe  what  we  have  seen  and  known  than  what  we 
hear  of  only,  that  we  remember  him  but  with  admi¬ 
ration  and  respect.  ...  It  was  by  rumor  only,  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  that  we  knew  of  any  other  de¬ 
velopment  of  manner  or  character.  We  heard,  from 
one  who  knew  him  well,  .  .  .  that,  with  a  single  glass 
of  wine,  his  whole  nature  was  reversed  .  .  .  though 
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none  of  the  usual  signs  of  intoxication  were  visible, 
his  will  was  palpably  insane.  .  .  .  The  arrogance,  vanity 
and  depravity  of  heart  of  which  Mr.  Poe  was  .  .  . 
accused  seem  .  .  .  referable  altogether  to  this  re¬ 
versed  phase  of  his  character.  Under  that  degree 
of  intoxication  which  .  .  .  demonizing  his  sense  of 
truth  and  right,  he  doubtless  said  and  did  much  that 
was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  better  nature;  but 
when  himself,  and  as  we  knew  him  only,  his  modesty 
and  unaffected  humility,  as  to  his  own  deservings,  were 
a  constant  charm  to  his  character.  His  letters  .  .  . 
exhibit  this  quality  strongly.” 

Few  seem  to  realize  that  Edgar  Poe’s  physical  dis¬ 
ability  to  withstand  disastrous  effects  of  stimulants 
either  forced  him  into  the  social  and  editorial  indul¬ 
gence  of  those  days  at  the  expense  of  nerve-wreckage 
with  contingent  results,  or  into  living  an  abject,  iso¬ 
lated,  lonely  life,  all  but  insupportable  to  one  of  the 
poet’s  very  social  nature. 

“Reminiscences  of  Poe,”  signed  “  H.  B.  H.,”  that 
Henry  B.  Plirst  wrote,  and  had  printed  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Saturday  Courier,  October  20,  1849,  two 
weeks  after  Poe’s  death  and  exactly  eleven  days  after 
the  October  9th  New  York  Tribune  “Ludwig”  article 
on  the  poet’s  death,  was  a  very  strong  protest  against 
Dr.  Griswold’s  treatment  of  Poe  the  man.  Of  his 
friend,  Poe,  Hirst  wrote: 

“  We  saw  him  thrice  or  twice  a  day  for  two  vears. 
.  .  .  In  all  that  time,  .  .  .  we  never  heard  him  ex¬ 
press  one  single  word  of  personal  ill-feeling  against 
any  man,  not  even  in  his  blackest  hours  of  poverty. 

“  His  criticisms  of  individuals,  and  they  were  nerv- 
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ous  enough,  referred  only  to  their  literary  merits, 
and  he  was  always  right.  Unamiable  he  was  not;  he 
was  otherwise  to  a  fault,  and  always  ready  to  forget 
and  forgive.  ...” 

It  was  at  Mrs.  Shew’s  home,  No.  51  West  10th 
Street,  New  York,  that  Mrs.  Clemm,  October  23,  1849, 
promptly  wrote  her  heartfelt  thanks  to  Henry  B.  Hirst 
for  this  strong  defense  of  Poe  in  October  20th  Phila¬ 
delphia  Saturday  Courier  just  two  weeks  after  the 
poet's  death.  In  her  letter  to  Hirst  appeared:  “God 
bless  you  for  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  own 
dear  Eddie.  .  .  .  Since  this  deep  affliction,  I  have 
been  staying  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.  Anna  Lewis. 
.  .  .  She  was  at  the  death-bed  of  my  darling  Virginia. 
.  .  .  Eddie  was  much  interested  in  her  writings.” 

Financially,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Lewis’  generosity  dur¬ 
ing  famine  issues  with  the  poet’s  family,  Poe  was  never 
less  than  grateful  —  and  in  his  revision  and  reviews 
of  Mrs.  Lewis’  “Records  of  the  Heart”  verses  he 
fully  repaid  his  debt  to  her.  Mrs.  Clemm  requested 
Hirst,  as  a  favor  to  herself,  to  write  another  critique 
of  Mrs.  Lewis’  poems  that  Poe  had  intended  to  write. 

A  crucifixion  of  Poe’s  character  —  as  a  man  — 
planted  in  the  Golgotha  grounds  of  his  “Memoir  ”  by 
R.  W.  Griswold  (in  the  J.  S.  Redfield  1850  Volume 
of  “The  Literati”  of  “Poe’s  Works”)  claimed  es¬ 
pecially  drastic,  foreign  attention  from  the  Scotch 
scholar-critic  Dr.  George  Gilfillan.  On  March  8, 
1852,  Dr.  Gilfillan  wrote  to  Sidney  Dobell:8  “Have 
you  read  Poe’s  works.  What  a  strange  being,  and 
what  a  horrid  history!  .  .  .  think  of  a  man  so  rarely 
gifted,  with  such  a  subtle  and  powerful  intellect, 
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with  gleams  of  positive  inspiration  lightening  about 
him  at  times,  and  yet  a  wretch,  a  drunkard,  living 
in  hell  and  dying  in  a  poorhouse.”  Washington 
College  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  Poe  had  the 
best  possible  care,  was  very  far  from  being  a  “  poor- 
house.”  Dr.  Gilfillan  intensified  Dr.  Griswold’s  fan¬ 
tastic  fictions  of  the  police  story  in  Mrs.  Whitman’s 
home  — -  wholly  disproved  over  her  own  and  Mr.  Pa- 
bodie’s  signatures  and  in  public  print  —  and  the  like 
invention  of  Poe’s  alleged  assault  on  the  second  Mrs. 
Allan.  Dr.  Gilfillan,  on  his  ozvn  account,  added  that 
Poe9  hurried  his  wife  to  a  premature  grave  to  obtain 
inspiration  for  writing  “  The  Raven  ”  and  “  Annabel 
Lee.”  Inspiration  for  “  The  Raven  ”  was  forcefully 
upon  Poe  when  Virginia  was  about  ten  years  old,  and 
“  Annabel  Lee  ”  was  written  six  or  more  months  prior 
to  her  death.  Therefore  Dr.  Gilfillan,  without  due 
investigation  that  biography  demands,  overhastily 
placed  before  posterity  such  records  as :  “  Poe  had 
Satan  substituted  for  soul.  .  .  .  Llis  heart  was  as 
rotten  as  his  conduct  was  infamous.  [Nothing  more 
ghoulish  of  the  living,  than  the  foregoing  words, 
ever  dripped  from  the  nightmares  of  Poe’s  congested 
brain,  and  pen  into  print.]  .  .  .  And  yet,  this  man  .  .  . 
gave  .  .  .  the  most  astonishing  glimpses  into  the  very 
depths  of  things,  and  .  .  .  left  some  .  .  .  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  ...  in  verse  and  prose  with  more,  I  think,  of 
true  genius  in  them  than  anything  from  the  American 
mind.  .  .  .  His  intellect  was  of  the  clearest,  sharpest  and 
most  decisive  kind.  .  .  .  Lord,  what  is  man!”  —  in¬ 
cluding  Dr.  George  Gilfillan  and  his  transatlantic  Poe- 
authority  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  who,  notwithstanding, 
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paid  rich  tribute  to  the  poet’s  genius  which  was  as 
fully  recognized  by  Dr.  Gilfillan. 

In  October  24,  1849,  Oquawka,  Illinois,  Spectator, 
E.  H.  N.  Patterson 10  printed :  “  Edgar  A.  Poe  is 
dead.  .  .  .  The  doings  of  the  Supreme  One  are  in¬ 
comprehensible,  and  it  is  not  for  frail  man  to  impugn 
His  motives,  else  we  might  wonder  why  the  lamented 
poet  was  removed  so  soon,  and  when  be  was  upon  the 
eve  of  realizing  the  cherished  hope  of  his  life!  Ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made  by  which  he  was,  had  he 
lived,  to  be  placed  ...  at  the  head  of  a  large  maga¬ 
zine,  which  was  to  be  entirely  under  his  control.  This 
statement  may  surprise  many  of  his  friends,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  We  are  personally  knowing  to  the 
whole  arrangement.” 

In  the  October  31st,  1849,  Spectator  appeared  some 
eight  lines  on  the  poet  entitled, 

“  EDGAR  A.  POE 

“  His  spirit,  before  it  left  this  lower  earth, 

Often  in  the  starry  heaven,  where  it  had  birth, 

Communed  with  saintly  souls  and  caught 

Many  a  golden  vision,  which  it  brought 

Back  from  the  Dreamland  of  its  heavenward  flight — 

Then  held  the  glittering  fancy  to  the  sight 

Of  those  who,  less  poetic,  vainly  sought 

To  rival  him  whose  soul  was  heaven  taught.” 

Poe’s  old-time  Southern  Literary  Messenger  of  No¬ 
vember,  1849,  noted  his  connection  with  the  first  year 
of  that  periodical’s  existence ;  also,  that  “  Under  his 
editorial  management  the  work  soon  became  known 
everywhere  ...  no  similar  enterprise  ever  prospered 
so  largely  in  its  inception,  .  .  .  even  Blackwood  in 
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the  days  of  Dr.  Maginn,  .  .  .  ever  published  so  many 
shining  articles  from  the  same  pen.  Those  who  will 
turn  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Messenger  will 
be  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions.  On  one  page  may  be  found  some  lyric  cadence, 
plaintive  and  inexpressibly  sweet,  .  .  .  On  another 
sonie  strange  story  of  the  German  School,  .  .  .  But  it 
was  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  magazine  that 
his  power  was  most  conspicuously  displayed.  There  he 
appeared  as  the  critic,  not  always  impartial,  .  .  .  but 
ever  merciless  to  the  unlucky  author  who  offended  by  a 
dull  book.  ...  It  was  the  fashion  with  a  large  class  to 
decry  his  literary  pretensions,  as  a  poet  and  romancer 
and  scholar  .  .  .  while  the  critics  of  other  lands  and  .  .  . 
tongues,  the  Athenreum  and  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondcs,  were  warmly  recognizing  his  high  claims. 
.  .  .  Unquestionably  he  was  a  man  of  great  genius. 
.  .  .  Conventionality  he  condemned.  .  .  .  The  fas¬ 
tidious  reader  may  look  in  vain,  even  among  his  earlier 
poems  —  where  ‘wild  words  wander  here  and  there,’— 
for  an  offense  against  rhetorical  propriety.  He  did 
not  easily  pardon  solecisms  in  others ;  he  committed 
none  himself  .  .  .  few  excelled  Mr.  Poe  in  power  of 
analysis  or  patient  application.  He  was  .  .  .  bv  turns 
a  disciplinarian  and  a  dreamer.  .  .  .  ‘  Every  moment 
there  comes  across  the  darkness  of  his  style  a  flash 
of  that  spirit  which  is  not  of  earth.’  ” 

This  article  on  the  poet  also  gave  Longfellow’s  let¬ 
ter  to  Editor  Thompson.  In  this  letter  was :  “  AVhat 
a  melancholy  death  is  that  of  Mr.  Poe  —  a  man  so 
richly  endowed  with  genius!  I  never  knew  him  per¬ 
sonally,  but  have  always  entertained  a  high  appreci- 
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ation  of  his  powers  as  a  prose-writer  and  a  poet. 
His  prose  is  remarkably  vigorous,  direct  and  yet  af¬ 
fluent;  and  his  verse  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  melody, 
an  atmosphere  of  true  poetry  about  it,  which  is  very 
winning.  The  harshness  of  his  criticisms  I  have 
never  attributed  to  anything  but  the  irritation  of  a 
sensitive  nature,  chafed  by  some  indefinite  sense  of 
wrong.”  So  wrote  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the  no¬ 
blest,  in  character,  of  American  poets,  and  of  a  critic 
who  deeply  appreciated  but  had  not  spared  drastic 
scorings  of  this  brother  poet’s  works.  But  this  defi- 
nate  estimate  of  Poe  —  man  and  writer  —  forever 
shatters  the  theory  that  Longfellow  characterized  Poe 
by  Hathazvay,  in  “  Kavanagh,"  as  was  believed  by 
Dr.  Fr.  von  Spielhagen. 

Of  another  order  than  this  Longfellow  letter  to 
Editor  John  R.  Thompson,  was  the  latter's  November 
9,  1849,  reply  to  the  Poe-quests  of  Edward  H.  N.  Pat¬ 
terson,  as  to  their  Stylus  venture.  John  Reuben 
Thompson  (born  in  1823)  was,  in  1849,  about  twenty- 
six  years  old,  and  lacking  his  later  life's  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  Poe.  Of  him,  in  1849,  Thompson 
wrote,  mostly  by  hearsay  embellishments  of  the  poet’s 
savage  nerve-strictures,  under  which  stress  he  was 
struggling  the  entire  summer  of  1848. 11  Thompson 
gave  details  of  a  carriage-search,  about  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Richmond,  for  Poe,  occasioned  by  the  form¬ 
er’s  mother  advising  him  of  a  stranger’s  call,  and 
another’s  mention  of  Poe’s  “excessive  indulgence,” 
characterized  bv  young  Thompson  as  “  a  debauch,” 
who  elsewhere  mentioned  Poe’s  call  on  him  “  the  next 
day  .  .  .  fully  himself.”  These  last  words  gave  Mr. 
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Whitty  serious  doubts  as  to  Poe’s  “  excessive  ”  indul¬ 
gence  noted,  which  would  totally  disable  him  “  for 
days  ” ;  and  also  for  making  a  “  next  day  ”  call  “  fully 
himself.”  Mr.  Thompson  added :  “  Poe  had  spoken  to 
me  of  your  design  with  reference  to  the  literary  en¬ 
terprise  of  which  you  speak.  You  were  fortunate,  I 
think,  in  not  having  embarked  in  it,  for  a  more  unre¬ 
liable  person  than  lie  could  hardly  be  found.  [As 
to  Poe’s  health,  or  lack  of  it,  this  was  strictly  true.] 

.  .  .  His  complete  works  will  be  brought  out  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Griswold.” 

The  New  York  Tribune,  October  9th,  Poe-article 
by  “Ludwig”  had  doubtlessly  been  sent  by  its  writer 
to  and  read  by  Mr.  Thompson ;  for  letters  had  passed 
between  the  two  editors  as  to  Poe’s  trunk  and  contents, 
he  left  at  Swan  Tavern,  and  which  had  already  been 
sent  to  his  Cousin  Neilson  Poe  at  Baltimore.  How¬ 
ever,  Thompson  —  surviving  this  letter  and  other  ad¬ 
verse  Poe-comments  when  former  was  twenty-six  — 
later  wrote  a  lecture  of  more  mature  estimate  of  the 
poet  and  man  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which  lecture  was 
lost.  Of  him,  November,  1849,  Southern  Literary 
M cssenger  noted :  “  When  in  Richmond,  he  made  the 
office  of  the  ‘  Messenger  ’  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 
[It  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Governor 
Streets  and  Capitol  Square.]  His  conversation  was 
always  attractive,  and  at  times  very  brilliant.  Among 
modern  authors  his  favorite  was  Tennyson,  and  he 
delighted  to  recite  from  ‘The  Princess’  the  song 
‘Tears,  idle  tears,’  a  fragment  of  which- — 

‘ . when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grozvs  a  glimmering  square  / — 
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he  pronounced  unsurpassed  by  any  image  expressed 
in  writing.” 

In  the  far  over-seas,  Tennyson  land,  December  7, 
1849,  Critic,  appeared: 

“  Deaths.  Poe,  at  Baltimore,  in  the  hospital,  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  the  American  writer  noticed  in  our  pages.” 

Shortly  after  Poe’s  death,  Editor  Thompson  dined 
with  N.  P.  Willis  in  New  York  City,  where  also  Dr. 
Griswold  was  met.  To  the  latter  young  Thompson 
wrote,  December  21,  1849:  “I  have  too  long  delayed 
sending  to  you  the  promised  Memo  of  poor  Poe.  I 
fear  what  I  now  inclose  will  be  of  little  value.  Two 
letters  of  Cooke  and  a  short  statement  relative  to  his 
connection  with  the  Allans  are  all.” 

The  latter  concerned  the  incident  —  of  prior  noting 
—  of  Poe’s  Scotch  school-mistress  and  his  own  four 
years’  old  —  not  “six,”  as  mentioned  —  invasion  of 
her  vegetable  garden. 

In  a  February  19,  1850,  letter  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold 
wrote  to  Editor  John  R.  Thompson,12  appears  of  our 
poet:  “  In  the  first  place,  of  Poc.  I  was  quite  willing 
.  .  .  so  far  as  mere  labor  was  concerned  ...  to 
write  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life;  but  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  prepare  .  .  .  (some  50  or  100  pages  .  .  .), 
I  was  anxious  that  Willis  and  Lowell  should  occupy 
the  preliminary  pages  of  these  two  volumes  .  .  . 
published.  .  .  .  Willis  promised  a  new  introduction, 
but  did  not  give  it ;  Lowell  a  memoir,  but  sent  me  only 
those  old  paragraphs;  and  after  some  hesitation  I  suf¬ 
fered  the  volumes  to  go  from  my  hands  in  the  form 
.  .  .  you  received  them.  It  had  some  influence  upon 
my  decision  .  .  .  that  for  the  hasty  observations  I 
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ventured  in  The  Tribune  for  the  morning  after  P.’s 
death  [and  perpetuated  in  Dr.  Griswold’s  1850  “Me¬ 
moir”  of  Poe]  I  was  denounced  in  many  journals  as 
a  slanderer  of  the  dead,  uttering  judgments  I  dared 
not  express  of  the  living.  .  .  .  There  was  no  fit  oc¬ 
casion  to  discuss  P.’s  personal  character  while  he  was 
alive.  [Or  any  after  his  death.]  You  will  bear  me 
witness  that  1  have  since  done  no  wrong  to  his  genius. 

At  all  times  this  was  strictly  true,  for  Dr.  Griswold 
wisely  knew  that  otherwise  he  would  have  summoned 
his  own  literary,  critical  judgments  before  the  bar  of 
posterity’s  scholarship.]  ...  I  shall  ere  long  print  a 
life  of  Poe  that  his  true  friends  will  confess  to  be  just, 
.  .  .  and  will  satisfy  the  reasonable  curiosity  of  the 
public  respecting  so  extraordinary  a  character.” 

This  was  in  amplified  treatment  of  the  “Ludwig”  Poe 
article  of  October  9th,  1849,  Tribune  print,  and  began 
“The  Literati,”  Volume  III,  of  “Poe’s  Works,”  as 
edited  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold.  His  letter  to  Editor 
Thompson  made  many  inquiries  as  to  Poe  writings, 
his  trunk  contents,  and  an  appeal  for  information  of 
his  Richmond  City  interests.  April  2,  1850,  Mr. 
Thompson  wrote  Dr.  Griswold :  “  I  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
press  the  mortification  I  felt,  upon  my  return,  at 
finding  in  the  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Messenger  the  coarse  abuse  of  yourself  and  Willis, 
which  disfigured  the  article  on  Poe.  ...  I  ordered 
it  suppressed  at  my  expense,  but  being  informed  .  .  . 
it  would  delay  the  number  unreasonably,  [also  because 
its  surely  seeming  writer  was  fire-eating  John  M. 
Daniel,  who  was  a  dead  shot]  I  was  compelled  to 
send  it  forth  with  my  personal  disclaimer  by  way 
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of  amende  honorable.  I  had  indeed  given  the  writer 
of  the  article  a  carte  blanche  .  .  .  but  I  had  not 
the  faintest  conception  this  freedom  would  have  been 
abused.  ...  I  had  no  hand  in  the  preparation  of 
such  vulgar  and  unmerited  strictures.  The  sentiment 


John  Reuben  Thompson  (1823-1873) 

From  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 

of  mortification  was  inspired  also  by  the  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  of  poor  Poe  himself,  anti  I  felt  this  so  keenly 
that  I  sent  to  Willis  for  The  Home  Journal  an  article, 
[signed,  “A  Southern  Gentleman,”  in  March  30,  1850, 
issue]  by  an  intimate  friend  .  .  .  tending  to  .  .  .  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  nettles  cast  by  my  contributor  on  the 
poet’s  grave.” 
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But  storms  were  then  in  brewing  that  were  soon  to 
burst  over  the  brilliant  young  editor  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.  In  a  December  2,  1851,  letter  of 
John  Reuben  Thompson  to  Dr.  Griswold,13  appeared: 
“As  I  have  written  ‘Private’  at  the  top  of  this 
page,  I  may  .  .  .  say  .  .  .  the  Messenger  is  almost 
‘  gone.’  I  look  into  the  future  to  see  nothing  but  dis¬ 
aster;  my  affairs  are  so  embarrassed  that  the  sale  of 
my  library  hangs  over  me  like  an  impending  doom. 
.  .  .  my  four  years  of  hard  labor  finds  me  in  debt. 
...  I  have  followed  the  Will-o’-the-wisp,  literary 
fame,  into  the  morasses  ...  it  has  gone  out,  leaving 
me  up  to  the  armpits  in  mud.  Because  the  Messenger 
is  Southern  and  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world. 
God  help  us  !  ” 

Thus  it  was  that  Editor  Thompson  —  who  died 
in  1873  —  obtained  but  a  taste  of  Poe’s  years  of 
zvoes;  and  Thompson’s  closing  sentence  was  but  an 
echo  of  Poe’s  words  on  “  George  Balcombe,”  whom  its 
critic  thought  to  be  Judge  Beverley  Tucker.  Of  him 
Poe  wrote,  in  some  notings  of  “  Marginalia,”  and  re¬ 
peated  of  another:  “A  long  time  ago  .  .  .  Edzvard  C. 
Pinckney,  of  Baltimore,  published  an  exquisite  poem 
entitled  ‘  A  Health.’  It  was  profoundly  admired  by 
the  critical  few,  but  had  little  circulation :  this  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  the  author  was  born  too  far 
South.  [Poe  never  omitted  quoting  from  “  A  Health  ” 
in  his  lectures.]  I  quote  a  few  lines: 

‘  Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  measures  of  her  hours  — 

Pier  feelings  have  the  fragrancy, 

The  freshness  of  young  flozvers. 
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To  her  the  better  elements 

And  kindlier  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that  like  the  air , 

'T  is  less  of  Earth  than  Heaven!  ’  ” 

These  words,  “  too  far  South' ’ — notwithstanding 
Poe’s  Boston  birth  —  will  also  throw  light  over  the 
then  subconscious  why  Lowell  and  Poe  could  never 
have  remained  friends.  For  aside  from  the  admirable 
characteristics  of  both  gifted  men,  Poe  very  definitely 
declared.  —  “I  am  a  Virginian!” 

In  an  1853  letter,  written  to  J.  Wood  Davidson  by 
John  R.  Thompson,  appeared:  “Two  years  ago  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Robert  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  Browning  concerning  Poe.  The  two 
poets,  like  yourself,  had  formed  an  ardent  and  just 
admiration  of  the  author  of  ‘  The  Raven,’  and  feel  a 
strong  desire  to  see  his  memory  vindicated  from  moral 
aspersion.”  Such  expression  must  have  been  founded 
on  Dr.  Griswold's  “  Memoir  ”  of  Poe  which  prefaced 
the  1850  edited  issue  of  the  “Literati,”  Vol.  Ill,  of 
“  Poe’s  Works.”  This  letter  certainly  indicated  a 
change  of  heart  and  mind  in  Editor  Thompson  since 
his  November,  1849,  Messenger  pages  on  Poe;  also  the 
letter  then  written  concerning  him  to  E.  H.  N.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  Oquawka,  Illinois. 

Coming  through  a  John  H.  Ingram,  February  10, 
1876,  letter  to  Robert  Browning,  are  items  of  Poe  in 
connection  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning.14  To  them 
Mr.  Ingram  noted  that  his  statements  as  to  these  Poe 
touches  were  made  from  a  letter  of  the  late  Editor 
Thompson  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  a  man 
of  good  character  and  correspondent  of  T ennyson.  One 
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incident  was  Mr.  Thompson’s  1853,  Florence,  Italy, 
talk  with  the  Brownings  concerning  their  “  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  see  Poe’s  memory  vindicated  from  moral  as¬ 
persion.”  Ingram  stated  that  Bayard  Taylor  was  the 
authority  for  the  allusion  to  Poe’s  introduction  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  works  in  America,  although  some  of 
her  poems  were  in  “  Graham’s  for  1842— ’43.”  Mr. 
Ingram  added :  “  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  ‘  The 
Raven  ’  is  founded  on  ‘  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship,’ 
not  vice  versa ,  as  you  hint.  .  .  .  That  Poe  ever  said  so 
.  .  .  to  Buchanan  Read,  or  any  one  else,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  .  .  .  receive  cum  grano  salis  anything  about 
Poe  from  Americans,  .  .  .  Poe  was  too  true  a  genius 
not  to  admire  Mrs.  Browning’s  works :  vide  his  cri¬ 
tique  on  them  and  on  Tennyson,  [also]  the  ‘Dedica¬ 
tion  ’  of  Poe’s  own,  1845,  *  Poems.’  ” 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent,  Lhhversity  of 
Virginia,  from  the  banker-poet,  E.  Clarence  Stedman, 
was  written :  “  I  well  remember  hearing  of  Poe’s  death 
- — -after  my  sixteenth  birthday  —  just  a  freshman  at 
Yale,  but  I  had  read  the  poems  and  ‘Tales  of  the 
Arabesque,’  etc.,  and  didn’t  I  preach  Poe  to  all  those 
fellows  of  the  class  of  ’53!  Yes,  marry,  and  by  the 
same  token  I  imitated  him  too:  but  little  thought  to  be 
his  editor  half  a  century  later,”  with  Dr.  George 
Edward  Woodberry. 

By  the  direction  of  Poe’s  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Clemm, 
she  was  busy  at  Fordham  Cottage  packing  their  be¬ 
longings  to  be  ready  to  return  with  him  and  make 
their  home  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  when  she  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  tidings  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Cromwell  —  of  their  landlord’s  family  —  described 
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going  over  to  the  Cottage  that  morning.  She  said  that 
Mrs.  Clemm  mentioned  Poe’s  intended  marriage  and 
he  would  have  come  for  her.  as  he  wrote  in  a  letter  she 
had  from  him  the  day  before.  She  was  overcome 


Poe’s  Fordham  Cottage  Clock 
From  photograph  obtained  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Wall, 
with  permission  of  owner,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Valentine 


with  grief,  and  was  sure  he  would  not  have  died  had 
she  been  near  to  “  nurse  him  in  his  bad  spell.”  It  seems, 
several  months’  rent  was  due;  but  friends  raised  money 
for  Mrs.  Clemm  to  go  to  Baltimore;  she  later  re¬ 
turned,  and  sold  most  of  their  few  effects.  From  these 
11—44 
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Poe’s  Rocking-Chair 

Given  by  Mrs.  Clemm  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Cromwell,  and  placed  by 
her  grandson,  Mr.  William  H.  Valentine,  in  Poe  Fordham 
Cottage  Memorial 

From  Peter  July  photograph,  by  permission  of  Poe  Fordham  Cottage  authorities 


she  gave  Poe’s  Bible,  his  rocking-chair  and  his  clock  to 
Mrs.  Cromwell,  is  learned  from  her  grandson,  Mr. 
William  H.  Valentine,  New  York  City.  Her  name, 
“  Mrs.  Rebecca  Cromwell,”  appears  on  the  open-page 
picture  of  Poe’s  Bible.  He  gave  Poe’s  Bible  and  rock¬ 
ing-chair  to  the  Poe  Fordham  Cottage  Memorial.  Poe’s 
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Poe’s  Bible 


Given  by  Mrs.  Clemm,  late  1849,  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Cromwell.  (Her 
daughter  Susan  married  Josiah  Valentine,  nephew  of  Poe’s  landlord, 
John  Valentine.)  Placed  in  Poe  Fordham  Cottage  Memorial  by 
her  grandson,  Mr.  William  H.  Valentine 
From  Peter  July  photograph,  by  permission  of  Fordham  Cottage  Memorial  authorities 


clock,  now  owned  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Valentine’s 
brother  Richard,  was  allowed  by  its  owners  to  be 
photographed  for  a  Poe  tribute  (of  Librarian  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  Wall,  of  New  York  Historical  Society) 
to  these  pages  on  the  poet.  Both  Mrs.  Roger  G. 
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Lewis  and  Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  M.A.,  New  York 
City,  have  carefully  turned  all  the  leaves  of  the 
poet’s  Bible,  and  were  rewarded  by  finding  a  num¬ 
ber  of  passages  pencil-marked  on  their  margins,  by 
him.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  appears  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  its  ever  predominating  influence  over  the  re¬ 
ligious  phase  of  Poe’s  mind.  Job  vii,  1 6,  seems  to 
touch  upon  the  continuous  disillusions  of  the  poet’s 
life,  in:  “  I  loathe  it;  I  would  not  live  alway:  let  me 
alone;  for  my  days  arc  vanity.”  There  are  other 
marked  passages  ;  and  to  all,  Mr.  Mabbott  has  given  his 
best  literary  attention. 

In  Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken's  address  at  the 
January  19,  1909,  Poe  Centenary  Exercises  of  Bronx 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  appears  that  John 
Valentine  bought,  from  Richard  Corso,15  “March  28, 
1846,”  this  “  one  acre  more  or  less  ”  —  Poe’s  Fordham 
Cottage  and  its  garden  —  “for  a  thousand  dollars.” 
June,  1846,  Poe  had  become  his  tenant.  “Acting  on 
good  business  principles,  Valentine  let  the  house  for 
ten  per  cent  of  its  cost,  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.” 
Since  1866,  when  Valentine  sold  it,  the  property  has 
belonged  to  John  Berrian,  Mr.  Charles  Carey  and  the 
present  owner,  M.  Chauvet.  “  Mr.  Carey  [in  1883]  once 
offered  the  house  to  the  Park  Department,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  be  set  up  in  Bronx  Park.  The  offer  was 
refused.  .  .  .  Certainly  no  other  house  in  this  city 
can  boast  of  having  sheltered  a  poet  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  poems  of  such  haunting  melancholy 
beauty,  and  of  enduring  worth.” 

In  1905,  Fordham  Cottage  came  into  the  possession 
of  E.  J.  Chauvet,  D.O.S.  In  May  of  that  year,  Albert 
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Notes  and  Map.* 


*  “Prepared  at  Dr.  [Henry  Noblel  MacCracken’s  request, 
by  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  through  the  courtesy 
of  its  president,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Kelsey;  amplified  by  Mr. 
John  Hume,  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  street  openings 
in  the  Bronx” 

Reprint  permission  from  “Transactions  of  the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,”  Yol.  I,  Part  II,  “Poe  Centenary  Exercises,  January  ig,  igog” 


Frey,  Esq.,  Fordham,  and  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan, 
President  of  the  New  York  City  Shakespeare  Society, 
made  a  careful  investigation  visit  through  Poe  Cottage 
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with  the  idea  of  its  preservation,  by  this  society,  from 
threatened  destruction  by  the  widening  of  historic 
Kingsbridge  Road.  Dr.  Chauvet  was  written  to  at 
once  by  Dr.  Morgan,  who  also  began  energetic  action, 
in  the  Shakespeare  Society  and  otherwise,  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  autumn  lease  for  the  public  benefit,  with 
a  final  ownership  in  view,  when  $8000  —  its  price  — 
could  be  obtained;  also  was  to  be  obtained  a  suitable 
locality  for  Poe’s  Fordham  Cottage.  The  triangle 
dumping-ground  opposite  presented  such  a  future 
promise.  Dr.  Morgan  led  financial  and  political  forces 
of  far  and  near  influence  to  active  measures  for  its  per¬ 
manent  use  as  Poe  Park.  A  “Bill”  for  such  effect  was 
drafted  by  Dr.  Morgan,  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
signed  by  Governor  Morton,  endorsed  by  the  Park 
Commission  and  approved  by  Mayor  Strong.  Dr. 
Morgan  made  mention  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  his 
Society  and  courtesies  of  Dr.  Chauvet  throughout 
these  transactions,  which  then  included  moving  the 
Cottage  seventeen  feet  back  of  its  site  of  Poe’s  time, 
for  the  widening  of  the  Kingsbridge  Road.  Under 
continuous  attacks,  political  New  York  finally  sur¬ 
rendered  by  a  May  22,  1906,  letter  to 

Dr.  Appleton  Morgan,  — 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  so-called  Poe 
Park  Bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and  is  now 
chapter  537  of  the  Laws  of  1906. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ashley  W.  Cole, 

Private  Secretary. 

Poe’s  Cottage  was  removed  across  the  road  to  Poe 
Park  by  New  York  State  recognition,  and  there  the 
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poet  s  Fordham  home  has  been  held  under  special 
charge  of  the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
whose  early  appointed  chairman,  of  this  Poe  Me¬ 
morial  to  America’s  “  finest  lyric  artist,”  was  Mrs. 


Poe  Fordham  Cottage  Memorial,  Poe  Park,  New  York  City 
From  photograph  taken  by  Librarian  A.  J.  Wall,  New  York 
Historical  Society 

Archie  C.  Fisk;  and  its  Secretary  was  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Shaw,  of  rare  ability  and  devotion  to  its  service. 

In  Dr.  Morgan’s  September  22,  1905,  address  at  a 
dinner  in  Poe  Cottage  appeared :  “  The  Cottage  at 
Fordham  where  he  worked  and  starved  must  be  moved 
or  it  will  be  cut  in  two.”  Then  followed  some  definite, 
forceful  statements  of  truths  as  to  Poe  the  man;  not¬ 
ing  American  aid  in  erecting  statues  to  the  world’s 
Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Burns,  Goethe 
—  “even  Carlyle  who  loved  us  not,”  while  “utterly 
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neglecting'  the  grandest,  most  unique  and  sweetest  of 
our  own  poets.  The  mournful  story  of  his  life  was 
kept  open  for  patronizing  apologies  for  his  so-called 
‘  Mis-spent  life.’  Why,  gentlemen,  if  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
while  writing  his  immortal  verse  and  prose,  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  at  times  kept  soul  and  body  together 
with  a  glass  of  brandy,  then  I  thank  God  for  that  glass 
of  brandy!  Even  if  Poe  died  that  way,  he  had  royal 
precedents  in  Shakespeare  and  Addison.  No  one  is 
piling  mud  on  their  memories.  We  are  an  American 
Shakespeare  Society,  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  our 
American  Shakespeare.”  16 

Therefore,  at  his  Cottage  at  Fordham  did  Ameri¬ 
cans, —  “  Plail  the  transcendental  genius  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,”  17  January  19,  1909,  Centenary  of  the  poet’s 
Boston,  Mass.,  birth.  By  Arthur  A.  Stoughton  Esq., 
Fordham  Cottage  Memorial  was  presented  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  to  be  held  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Then, 
in  these  “  Centenary  Exercises,”  followed  the  reading 
of  John  Henry  Boner's  poem,  “  Poe’s  Cottage  at  Ford¬ 
ham,”  and  the  unveiling  of  Edmund  T.  Quinn’s  bronze 
“Bust  of  Poe.”  There,  the  poet’s  soul-satisfaction 
must  have  stood  at  “Attention!”  when  a  “National 
Salute  was  fired  by  the  Second  Battery  Field  Artillery, 
National  Guards  of  New  York,  under  Captain  Land- 
ford  F.  Sherry.”  Thus  Poe's  tiny  Cottage  at  Ford¬ 
ham  became  for  all  time  a  gateway — wicket  though 
it  be  —  still  the  Literary  Gateway  to  our  Nation. 

It  was  Monday,  October  9,  1849,  — the  day  of  Poe's 
funeral, —that  Mrs.  Clemm  heard  of  her  great  loss. 
At  once  she  wrote  to  Willis :  “  I  have  this  morning 
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heard  of  the  death  of  my  darling  Eddie,  .  .  .  Can  you 
give  me  .  .  .  particulars  ?  .  .  .  Oh  !  do  not  desert  your 
poor  friend  in  this  bitter  affliction.  .  .  .  Ask  Mr. 


Bronze  Bust  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (By  Edmund  T.  Quinn) 

In  Poe  Fordham  Cottage  Memorial 

From  photograph  sent  by  sculptor  and  Robert  B.  ICegerries 

[Griswold]  to  come,  as  I  must  deliver  a  message  to 
him  from  my  poor  Eddie.  .  .  .  T  need  not  ask  you 
.  to  speak  well  of  him.  I  know  you  will.  But  say 
what  an  affectionate  son  he  was  to  me,  his  poor  deso¬ 
late  mother.” 

This  fragment  of  anguish  Mr.  Willis  quoted  in  his 
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notice  of  the  “  Death  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,”  printed  in 
Saturday,  October  13,  1849,  date  of  the  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  N.  P.  Willis  forcefully  combated  some  state¬ 
ments,  adverse  to  Poe,  made  in  Dr.  Griswold’s 
October  9th,  New  York  Tribune  article,  signed  “  Lud¬ 
wig,”  and  unveiled  the  identity  of  its  writer.  Mr. 
Willis  concluded  his  kindly,  gracious  words  of  Poe 
with  this  no  less  kindly  appeal  for  Mrs.  Clemm : 
“  If  any,  far  or  near,  will  send  to  us  what  may  aid 
and  cheer  her,  through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  we 
will  joyfully  place  it  in  her  hands.” 

November  25th,  James  R.  Lowell  wrote  his  friend 
Charles  F.  Briggs,  that  Willis  must  have  a  “  mean 
idea  ”  of  the  writer  if  he  thought  what  Poe  said  would 
bear  upon  donor's  remittance  “  to  poor  Mrs.  Clemm.” 
This  “  generous  donation  ”  was  “  five  dollars,”  with 
the  request  that  “  it  should  be  anonymous.” 

At  Lowell,  Mass.,  March  9.  1850,  Mrs.  Clemm, 
in  some  way  having  heard  of  Lowell’s  feeling  against 
Poe,  was  moved  to  write  Lowell  a  few  facts  concern¬ 
ing  Poe’s  nervous-congestion  malady  and  its  effects. 
In  her  letter  18  was : 

Dear  Sir,  .  .  .  How  ...  I  wish  I  could  see  you !  how 
quickly  1  could  remove  your  wrong  impression  of  my 
darling  Eddie!  The  day  you  saw  him  ...  he  zi’as  not 
himself.  .  .  .  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  his  bitter  sorrow 
when  I  told  him  how  unlike  himself  he  was  while  you 
were  there,  ...  he  always  felt  .  .  .  anxious  to  possess 
your  approbation.  If  he  spoke  unkindly  of  you  .  .  .  rely 
on  it,  it  was  when  he  did  not  know  of  what  he  was 
talking.  .  .  . 

Most  respectfully, 

Marta  Clemm. 
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That  black  Monday  —  October  8,  1849 — for  Mrs. 
Clemm,  she  wrote  Mrs.  Richmond :  “  Annie,  my  Eddy 
is  dead.  He  died  in  Baltimore  yesterday.  .  .  .  My 
senses  will  leave  me.  ...  I  will  write  the  moment  I 
hear  the  particulars.  .  .  .  Write  and  advise  me  what 
to  do."  Mrs.  Clemm  was  so  bewildered  with  her 
troubles  that  she  dated  her  Poe-quest  letter  to  Neilson 
Poe  (of  Baltimore)  “  October  9,  1845,"  instead  of 
1849.  In  her  letter  18  was: 

Dear  Neilson,  —  I  have  heard  this  moment  of  the 
death  of  my  dear  son  Edgar  —  I  cannot  believe  it,  .  .  . 
have  written  to  you  to  .  .  .  ascertain  the  fact  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  .  .  .  If  it  is  true,  God  have  mercy  on  me,  for  he 
was  the  last  I  had  to  cling  to  and  love,  .  .  .  write  the 
instant  you  receive  this,  and  relieve  this  dreadful  uncer¬ 
tainty —  My  mind  is  prepared  to  bear  all  —  conceal  noth¬ 
ing  from  me. 

Your  afflicted  friend, 

Maria  Clemm. 

In  Mr.  Poe’s  immediate  answer,19  of  October  nth, 
was : 

My  Dear  Madam,- — I  would  to  God  I  could  console 
you  with  the  information  that  your  dear  son  ...  is  still 
among  the  living.  .  .  .  Pie  died  on  Sunday  morning, 
about  5  o’clock,  at  the  Washington  Medical  College,  where 
he  had  been  .  .  .  since  Wednesday.  ...  It  appears  — 
Wednesday,  he  was  seen  &  recognized  at  one  of  the 
places  of  election  [Italics  not  in  original  print,  but  these 
mark  and  point  to  the  cause  of  Poe’s  death]  in  the  old 
town,  and  that  his  condition  was  such  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  send  him  to  the  College,  where  he  was  ten¬ 
derly  nursed  until  .  .  .  his  death.  As  soon  as  T  heard  that 
he  was  at  the  College,  I  went  over,  but  his  physicians 
did  not  think  it  advisable  that  T  should  see  him,  as  he  was 
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very  excitable.  The  next  day  I  called  &  sent  him  changes 
of  linen,  &c.,  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  he  was  much 
better,  &  I  was  never  so  much  shocked,  ...  as  when, 
on  Sunday  morning,  notice  was  sent  to  me  that  he  was 
dead.  Mr.  Herring  &  myself  .  .  .  took  .  .  .  steps  for 
his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Monday  afternoon  at 
four  o’clock.  He  lies  alongside  his  ancestors  in  the 
Presbyterian  burying  ground  on  Green  Street.  .  .  .  The 
body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Mr.  Herring,  Dr. 
Snodgrass,  Mr.  Z.  Collins  Lee  .  .  .  and  myself.  The 
service  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  T.  D.  Clemm. 
.  .  .  Edgar  has  seen  so  much  of  sorrow  .  .  .  that,  to  him, 
the  change  can  scarcely  be  ...  a  misfortune.  ...  I 
shall  be  glad,  ...  to  hear  from  you,  &  to  alleviate,  in 
every  way  in  my  power,  the  sorrows  [to]  which  this  dis¬ 
pensation  may  expose  you.  .  .  .  My  wife  unites  with  me 
in  expression  of  sympathy. 

Perhaps  no  more  pathetic  Poe-record  exists  than 
that  noted  by  kindly  Mr.  Kennedy  (who  never  under¬ 
stood  Poe’s  physical  disability  to  withstand  stimu¬ 
lants)  in  his  diary,  at  date  of  October  io,  1849: 

“  On  Sunday  last  Edgar  A.  Poe  died  in  town  here  at 
the  hospital  from  the  effects  of  a  debauch  .  .  . 
Poor  Poe !  he  was  an  original  and  exquisite  poet,  and 
one  of  the  best  prose  writers  in  this  country.  His 
works  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  His 
taste  was  replete  with  classical  flavor,  and  he  wrote 
in  the  spirit  of  an  old  Greek  philosopher.  .  .  .  He  al¬ 
ways  remembered  my  kindness  with  gratitude,  as  his 
many  letters  to  me  testify.” 

In  1863  Mrs.  Mary  Gove  Nichols20  wrote  of  her 
friend  the  poet:  “Soon  after  Poe’s  death,  I  met  the 
aged  mother  on  Broadway.  She  seized  me  with  both 
hands,  regardless  of  the  passers  by.  ‘  My  Eddie  is 
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dead,’  she  sobbed,  hardly  able  to  speak.  ‘  He  is  gone 
■ — -gone,  and  left  his  poor  Muddie  all  alone.’  And 
then  she  thought  of  his  fame,  and  she  clung  to  me, 
speaking  with  pathetic  and  prayerful  earnestness. 

4  You  will  take  care  of  his  fame,’  said  she;  ‘you  will 
not  let  them  lie  about  him.  Tell  the  truth  of  my 
Eddie.  Oh,  tell  the  truth  —  tell  the  world  how  great 
and  good  he  was.  They  will  defame  him  —  1  know 
they  will.  They  are  wicked  and  envious ;  ’  .  .  .  She 
pressed  my  hands  convulsively.  ‘  Say  that  you  will 
take  my  Eddie's  part,’  said  she,  almost  wildly.”  Mrs. 
Clemm  was  then  distracted  by  the  “  Ludwig  ”  Poe- 
article  in  October  9th  New  York  Tribune ,  and  its 
writer  was  unknown  to  her  at  that  time.  But  aside  from 
Mr.  Greeley’s  influence,  feared  by  her,  she  was  com¬ 
forted  by  Mrs.  Gove’s  assurance  of  justice  to  the  lost 
one  so  beloved  and  bitterly  lamented  by  Mrs.  Clemm. 

Wednesday,  October  10th,  Poe’s  faithful  friend, 
practical  Mrs.  Richmond,  answered  Mrs.  Clemm’s  let¬ 
ter  of  the  8th.  Briefed,  Mrs.  Richmond’s  letter  read : 

Oh  my  .  .  .  darling,  darling  mother,  oh,  what  shall  I 
say  to  you  .  .  .  your  letter  has  this  moment  reached  me, 
but  I  had  seen  a  notice  of  his  death,  .  .  .  in  the  paper. 
...  I  could  not  believe  it,  until  I  got  your  letter.  ...  I 
will  pray  for  you,  and  for  myself,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
comfort  you.  Mr.  R.  begs  that  you  will  come  on  here, 
as  soon  as  you  can,  and  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  please 
- — do,  dear  mother,  gather  up  all  bis  papers  and  books, 
and  take  them  and  come  to  your  own  Annie  who  will  do 
everything  in  her  power  to  make  you  comfortable  .  .  . 
do  not  deny  me  this  privilege,  .  .  .  God  in  heaven  bless 
and  sustain  you,  and  bring  you  safely  to  your  own 

Faithful 

Annie. 
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In  Mrs.  Clemm's  Saturday,  October  13th,  answer  21 
to  the  foregoing  letter  was : 

My  Own  Dearest  Annie,  —  I  am  not  deceived  in 
you.  You  still  wish  your  poor  desolate  friend  to  come  to 
you.  ...  I  have  written  to  poor  Elmira,  [Mrs.  Shelton] 
and  have  to  wait  for  her  answer.  They  are  already  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  to  publish  the  works  of  my  darling  lost 
one.  I  have  been  waited  on  by  several  gentlemen,  and 
have  finally  arranged  with  Mr.  Griswold  to  arrange  and 
bring  them  out,  and  he  wishes  it  done  immediately.  Mr. 
Willis  is  to  share  with  him  this  labor  of  love.  They  say 
that  I  am  to  have  the  entire  proceeds,  so  you  see,  Annie, 
I  will  not  be  entirely  destitute.  I  have  had  many  letters 
of  condolence,  and  one  which  has,  indeed,  comforted  me. 
Neilson  Poe,  of  Baltimore,  .  .  .  says  he  [the  poet]  died 
in  the  Washington  Medical  College,  not  the  Hospital,  and 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  not  of  what  the  vile,  vile 
papers  accuse  him.  .  .  .  Severe  excitement  (and  no 
doubt  some  imprudence)  brought  this  on;  he  never  had 
one  interval  of  reason.  .  .  .  Never,  oh,  never,  will  I  see 
those  dear  lovely  eyes.  I  feel  so  desolate,  so  wretched, 
so  friendless  and  alone.  ...  I  have  a  beautiful  letter 
from  General  Morris ;  he  did,  indeed,  love  him.  He  has 
many  friends,  ...  I  have  to  go  out  home  —  to  his  home 
today  to  arrange  his  papers. 

At  “ Richmond ,  Oct.  nth,  i8gp,”  Mrs.  Shelton 
wrote  Mrs.  Clemm.  The  briefed  contents  of  this  let¬ 
ter,22  not  already  quoted,  are : 

Oh !  how  shall  I  address  you,  my  dear,  and  deeply 
afflicted  friend  .  .  .  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  ere  this,  you  have 
heard  of  the  death  of  our  dear  Edgar!  yes,  he  was  the 
dearest  object  on  earth  to  me ;  and,  well  assured  am  I, 
that  he  was  the  pride  of  vour  heart.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  .  .  .  particulars  of  his  sickness  &  death,  ex¬ 
cept  an  extract  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  said  that 
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he  died  on  Sunday,  the  yth  of  this  month,  with  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  after  an  illness  of  7  days.  .  .  .  The 
pleasure  I  anticipated  on  Ins  return  with  you,  dear  friend ! 
to  Richmond,  was  too  great,  ever  to  have  been  realized, 
and  should  teach  me  the  folly  of  expecting  bliss  on 
earth.  ...  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago ;  ...  It  was 
through  the  request  of  my  dearest  Eddy  that  I  did  so; 
and  when  I  told  him  I  had  written  to  you,  his  joy  &  de¬ 
light  were  inexpressible  ...  let  me  hear  from  you,  as 
I  shall  be  anxious  about  you,  .  .  .  until  I  do:  Farewell, 
my  stricken  friend !  and  may  an  All-Wise  &  Merciful  God 
sustain  and  comfort  us  under  this  heart-breaking  dis¬ 
pensation,  is  the  fervent  &  hourly  pra\rer  of  your  Afflicted 
and  S3rmpathizing  friend,  .  .  . 

Do  let  me  hear  from  you  as  quickly  as  possible  — 
Direct  to  Mrs.  Elmira  Shelton  — 

Care  of  A.  L.  Royster,  .  .  . 

Whatever  of  Mrs.  Clemm’s  attitude  toward  Dr. 
Griswold,  his  treatment  of  her  was  certainly  solicit¬ 
ously  cordial  until  he  obtained  from  her  a  power  of 
attorney  for  his  legal  publication  of  Poe’s  works. 
Also,  from  her,  and  through  the  influence  of  her  name 
and  needs,  from  others,  all  possible  of  Poe-material. 
For  what  she  obtained,  and  turned  over  to  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold,  it  is  said  that  he  gave  her  a  small  sum. 

The  paper,  written  bv  Dr.  Griswold,  authorizing 
him  to  edit  Poe’s  Works  was  duly  signed  by  Mrs. 
Clemm,  and  it  appears  in  Dr.  Griswold’s  editions  of 
them,  also  in  some  other  Poe  prints.  It  noted  the 
poet’s  request  for  Dr.  Griswold  to  edit  the  works,  and 
for  Mr.  Willis  to  write  the  life  sketch.  Poe  wrote  this 
request  at  Fordham  Cottage  June  29,  1849,  just  prior 
to  his  departure  for  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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In  the  paper  signed  by  Mrs.  Clemm  also  appeared  :23 
“  In  this  edition  of  my  son's  works,  which  is  published 
for  my  benefit ,  [foregoing  italics  are  not  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  print]  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  thank  Mr. 
Griswold  and  Mr.  Willis,”  etc.  The  editor's  Poe 
“  Memoir,”  a  very  different  document  from  the  poet’s 
life  sketch  by  Willis,  replaced  the  latter,  most  unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  J.  S.  Redfield’s  1850  Edition  of  “  Poe's 
Works  ”  prepared  by  Dr.  Griswold.  In  Mrs.  Clemm's 
letter,  dated  “Lowell,  Feb.  17th,  18 pi,”  to  Wash¬ 
ington  Poe,  she  wrote:  “The  publisher  of  my  poor 
Eddie’s  works  can  only  for  the  present  allow  me  as 
many  copies  ...  as  I  choose  to  dispose  of  among 
my  friends,  .  .  .  delicacy  of  feeling  prevents  me  from 
availing  myself  of  this  privilege,  [a  questionable  one, 
then  especially  so,  as  clamped  with  the  editor’s  Poe 
“Memoir”]  except  through  the  kindness  of  a  few 
friends  who  have  disposed  of  some  .  .  .  for  me.”  Mrs. 
Clemm  sought  influence  for  their  sales ;  noted,  “  The 
retail  price  is  $3.75,  for  the  three  volumes,  but  I  will 
only  ask  3  dollars,  for  the  set  ...  I  am  most  desirous 
of  leaving  this  place  as  the  climate  does  not  agree  with 
me,  but  have  not  the  means  of  doing  so.”  The  Poe 
“Memoir”  of  Vol.  IIP,  “Literati,”  1850,  made  its 
sales  a  scourge  to  Mrs.  Clemm’s  efforts  on  that  score ; 
and,  otherwise,  but  one  known  record  appears  of  her 
deriving  any  financial  returns  from  the  excellent  sales 
of  “  Poe  Works”  published  by  Redfield  as  edited  by 
Dr.  Griswold.  While  it  is  said  they  were  declined 
issue,  by  many  leading  publishers,  and  that  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold  “persuaded”  J.  S.  Redfield,  New  York,  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  two  volumes  in  early  1850  —  “these  obtaining 
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fair  sales/'  the  third  volume  was  added;  then  the 
fourth,  which  completed  the  third  edition  in  1853. 

Of  J.  S.  Redfield’s  publishing  house,  definite  records24 
are,  —  that  Poe’s  works  were  this  publisher’s  “  most 
important  ”  issues,  and  their  sales  “  reached  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  sets  every  year.”  According  to  William 
Gowans’  Catalogues,  their  sale  prices  were  from  $3.75 
to  $9.00  per  set.  Mr.  Redfield  elsewhere  stated : 
“  Griswold  never  received  a  cent  for  his  labors,”  and 
also  added,  “  he  set  down  naught  in  malice.”  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  who  did  receive  the  an¬ 
nual  profits  on  those  “fifteen  hundred”  sets  sold 
“every  year”  of  Poe’s  works.  Certainly  not  Mrs. 
Clemm,  or  she  would  hardly  have  led  the  wandering, 
impoverished  life  she  did,  so  pathetically  filled  with 
continuous  appeals  to  Poe’s  friends  for  financial  aid 
for  her  simple  daily  needs. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Griswold’s  acceptance  of  Poe’s 
trust,  as  his  literary  executor,  in  the  way  of  “  an 
honor,”  as  recorded  in  Dr.  Griswold’s  letter  that  Miss 
Susan  A.  Talley  (later  Mrs.  Weiss)  saw,  and  heard 
read  by  Poe  in  September,  1849,  at  Richmond,  after 
the  poet’s  death,  Dr.  Griswold,  at  New  York,  October 
25th  following,  wrote  to  James  Russell  Lowell  in  this 
connection :  “  Poe  was  not  my  friend.  I  was  not  his 
and  he  had  no  right  to  devolve  upon  me  this  duty  of 
■editing  his  works.  He  did  so,  ...  I  could  not  well 
refuse  .  .  .  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  here.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  I  shall  execute  it  as  well  as 
I  can,  ...  If  you  will  revise  your  Memoir  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  down  to  the  death  of  Poe,  it  will  be  of  very 
great  advantage  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  who  is  to  receive  all 
11—45 
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the  profits  which  are  not  retained  by  the  bookseller. 
My  services  will  be  altogether  gratuitous.  [Aside 
from  Poe’s  wish  that  N.  P.  Willis  should  write  the 
“  Memoir  ”  for  his  works,  the  foregoing  letter  of 
Dr.  Griswold  to  Lowell  would  seem  an  unusual  mix¬ 
ture  of  motives  when  its  writer  added  :]  I  wrote  a  very 
hasty  notice  of  Poe  for  the  Tribune,  the  night  of  his 
death.  A  part  of  it  is  quoted  in  the  last  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  Though  badly  done,  I  think  it  is  .  .  .  just.” 
Why  then  was  this  two  or  more  column  Poe-article 
signed  “  Ludwig,”  instead  of  by  Dr.  Griswold’s  own 
name?  Because  the  Home  Journal,  Saturday,  October 
13,  1849,  unveiled  “  its  writer”  as  Dr.  R.  W.  Griszvold, 
probably  explains  why  Editor  Willis  did  not  write  the 
“Memoir”  for  the  J.  S.  Redfield’s  issue  of  Poe’s 
works,  edited  by  Dr.  Griswold.  In  harsh  temerity,  the 
“Ludwig”  Tribune  article  was  essentially  but  the 
forecast  of  the  “Memoir”  of  Poe,  in  Volume  III  of 
this  1850,  Redfield  edition  of  the  poet’s  works;  and, 
unfortunately,  their  many  reprints  in  foreign  lands  as 
well  as  our  own.  With  some  assurance,  about  this 
time,  Dr.  Griswold  noted  his  non-use  of  Poe’s 
“cruder”  efforts;  and  to  some  one  he  included, 
curiously  enough,  among  such  “  efforts  ”  as  “  without 
humour ,”  .  .  .  “The  Ghost  of  a  Grey  Tadpole”  as 
full  of  grim  humor  on  the  indomitable  nerve-wreckage 
of  its  writer,  and  under  which  distress  this  superb  self¬ 
allegory  escaped  with  its  crudities  from  Poe’s  pen  and 
into  print  before  his  recovery  could  revise  it. 

When  Airs.  Whitman  had  mentioned  Airs.  Clemm, 
as  using  energetic  measures  for  placing  Poe-material 
in  Dr.  Griswold’s  possession,  to  him,  in  the  letter  pro- 
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test  Mrs.  Whitman  wrote  regarding  his  harsh  “  Lud¬ 
wig”  article,  he,  at  Philadelphia,  December  17,  1849, 
replied  to  her  on  this  score : 25 

I  wrote,  as  you  suppose,  the  notice  of  P(oe)  — in  the 
Tribune  —  but  very  hastily.  I  zms  not  his  friend,  nor  was 
he  mine,  as  I  remember  to  have  told  you,  ...  I  under¬ 
took  to  edit  his  writings  to  oblige  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  they 
will  soon  be  published  in  two  thick  volumes,  of  which 
a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  you.  ...  I  should  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  if  I  had  heard,  that  you  spoke  of  Poe  unkindly. 
...  I  do  not  wish,  ...  to  involve  myself  .  .  .  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  begging  you  to  be  very  careful  what  you 
say  to,  or  write  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  who  is  not  your  friend, 
nor  anybody's  friend,  and  who  has  no  element  of  good¬ 
ness  or  kindness  in  her  nature  —  but  whose  whole  heart 
and  understanding  are  full  of  malice  and  wickedness.  I 
confide  in  you  these  sentences,  for  your  sake  only  —  for 
Mrs.  Clemm  appears  to  be  a  very  warm  friend  to  me. 
Pray  destroy  this  note  or,  .  .  .  act  cautiously,  till  I  may 
justify  it  in  conversation  with  you. 

I  was  told  that  all  your  letters  to  Poe  had  been  sent 
back  to  you  since  his  death.  It  seemed  this  is  not  true. 
When  his  correspondence  .  .  .  was  placed  in  my  hands, 
I  asked  for  your  letters,  [this  zvas  true]  judging  from 
intimations  I  heard,  that  they  had  been  preserved,  [Mrs. 
Clemm  had  destroyed  them,  as  she  had  promised  Poe  she 
would  do  so]  and  wishing  myself  to  forward  them  to 
you.  .  .  . 

I  am  yours  very  sincerely, 

Rufus  W.  Griswold. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Clemm’s  “  wickedness  ”  lurked  in 
what  the  late  John  H.  Ingram  noted  in  1909:  “Mrs. 
Clemm,26  writing  to  a  relative  after  the  poet’s 
death,  declared  that,  in  accordance  with  Edgar’s  wish, 
she  had  destroyed  hundreds  of  letters  written  to  him 
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by  literary  women,  and  in  another  letter  she  remarked 
that  Griswold  had  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  a  certain  literary  lady’s  correspondence  with 
Edgar,  but  fearing  poverty  might  at  some  future  time 
induce  her  to  give  up  the  letters  she  had  destroyed 
them.” 

This  reference  to  Dr.  Griswold  seems  to  indicate  a 
strong  reason  for  his  making  a  breach  between  Mrs. 
Clemm — -who  evidently  then  “didn't  tell”  —  and 
Mrs.  Whitman,  whose  quick  wits  fathomed  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  affair.  Mrs.  Clemm’s  action  on  such 
letters  is  further  affirmed  by  her  “  Milford,  Dec.  8th, 
’52  ”  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Holley  drivers,  wherein  ap¬ 
peared  : 27  “  When  I  heard  of  my  Eddie’s  death,  I  was 
at  Fordham,  and  I  then  acted  as  I  zvell  knew  he  would 
have  wished  me  to  do.  I  destroyed  all  the  letters  he 
had  ever  received  from  his  female  friends,  and  many 
others  of  a  private  nature.  Griswold  told  me  he  must 
see  some  of  his  correspondence,  and  I  gave  them  to 
him  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  return 
them  to  me.  Yours  were  among  them.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  them  from  him.  Do  you  not  think, 
dear  sir,  that  God  will  punish  him,  for  all  the  false¬ 
hoods  he  has  told  of  my  beloved  Eddie?  ”  Mrs.  Clemm 
prior  noted :  “  When  that  hateful  and  untrue  Biogra¬ 
phy  first  appeared,  I  nearly  sunk  under  it;  I  was  con¬ 
fined  to  bed  for  a  long  time  with  a  nervous  fever.” 

Mrs.  Whitman’s  own  conscience,  concerning  her 
denying  Poe  the  mere  justice  of  the  “  one  word  ”  he 
was  entitled  to,  and  pleaded  for — that  she  had  not 
spoken  ill  of  him,  or  approved  it  in  others  —  moved 
her  to  print,  the  November  after  his  October  7th  death, 
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her  contribution  in  verses  that  were  preceded  by  these 
lines  from  his  own  “  Scenes  from  Politian  ” : 

“It  is  a  phantom  voice: 

Again!  —  again!  how  solemnly  it  falls 
Into  my  heart  of  hearts  !  ” 

The  third  stanza  is  given  of  Mrs.  Whitman’s  fourteen 
stanzas,  that  were  entitled  “The  Phantom  Voice”: 

“  Till  the  burden  of  remembrance  weighs 
Like  lead  upon  my  heart, 

And  the  shadow,  on  my  soul  that  sleeps, 

Will  never  more  depart.” 

After  settling  her  Fordham  Cottage  affairs  Mrs. 
Clemm  spent  a  week  or  two  with  Air.  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Lewis,  in  Brooklyn ;  then  a  few  weeks  with  Mrs.  Shew, 
at  51  West  10th  Street,  New  York  City;  there  she 
thanked  Henry  B.  Hirst  for  his  Philadelphia  Courier , 
October  20th,  prompt  defense  of  Poe  against  the 
“Ludwig,”  October  9th,  Tribune  article’s  mis-state¬ 
ments.  However,  November  1,  1849,  found  Mrs. 
Clemm  with  the  poet’s  “Annie”  —  Mrs.  Charles  Rich¬ 
mond —  at  Lowell,  Mass.  Then  and  there  Mrs.  Clemm 
wrote  Mr.  Neilson  Poe,  Baltimore,  to  forward  Poe’s 
trunk  and  its  papers  (which  had  been  sent  from  Swan 
Tavern,  Richmond,  to  his  Baltimore  cousin  by  Editor 
John  R.  Thompson)  to  Dr.  Griswold.  With  some 
bitterness  Mrs.  Clemm  scored  Rosalie  for  her  claim  to 
a  share  of  profits  in  the  coming  edition  of  the  poet’s 
works,  and  noted  herself  as  “with  the  kindest  friends, 
who  do  all  in  their  power  to  comfort  me.”  November  1, 
1849,  Mr.  Neilson  Poe  wrote28  Dr.  Griswold  of  Poe’s 
trunk :  “  I  have  opened  his  trunk  and  find  it  to  contain 
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very  few  manuscripts  of  value.  The  chief  of  them  is 
a  lecture  upon  the  poetic  principle  and  some  para¬ 
graphs  .  .  .  for  some  literary  journal.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  books,  his  own  works,  which  are 


Mrs.  Maria  Clemm 

From  a  daguerreotype  taken,  in  1849,  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

full  of  corrections  by  his  own  hand.  These  ought, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  placed  in  your  hands.” 

Perhaps  no  more  pathetic  personality  of  the  poet 
exists  than  this  trunk,  into  which  Poe’s  own  fevered 
hands  (from  the  brain  congestion  closing  in  upon 
him)  placed  his  self-revised  prints  for  another,  New 
York  edition  of  his  works,  and  the  manuscript  of  his 
“  Poetic  Principle  ”  lecture.  Upon  its  repeated  de¬ 
livery  hung  Editor  Poe’s  brightest  prospects  for 
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the  financial  launching  of  his  long-cherished  Stylus. 
And  thus  —  holding  documents  of  vital  importance 
for  his  New  York  attention  —  this  well-worn,  all- 
eloquent  craft  of  Poe’s  future  hopes  and  fears  was  for¬ 
gotten  in  its  moorings  at  Swan  Tavern,  by  its  all  but 


Poe’s  Trunk 

Found  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty  and  placed  in  Poe  Shrine  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

From  copyrighted  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty 


subconscious  master  when  he  left  Richmond,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1849.  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty  has  followed 
clues  of  this  trunk  for  years,  and  recently  placed  it, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Archer  Jones,  in  The 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  Shrine,  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Several  records  note  these  books  as  Lorimer  Gra¬ 
ham’s  copies  of  Poe’s  ‘  Tales”  and  “  Poems,”  Bishop 
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John  Fletcher  Hurst’s  copy  of  “Eureka”  and  other 
items  that  were  said  to  be  “sold  with  Dr.  Griswolds 
library.”  As  to  his  “  altogether  gratuitous  ”  services 
in  editing  Poe’s  works  “  to  oblige  Mrs.  Clemm,”  Sep- 


Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman 
From  photograph  of  portrait  by  John  N.  Arnold,  1869 
Sent  by  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Chace,  Providence,  R.'I.,  and  strengthened  by 
Helen  Todd  Hammond 


tember  1,  1851,  it  seemed  needful  for  her  to  make  a 
letter-quest  for  Mrs.  Whitman’s  influence  with  her 
friends  to  buy  copies  (from  this  letter-writer)  of  her 
“  darling  Eddie’s  books  ” ;  again  Mrs.  Clemm  noted 
that  the  “  publisher  only  allows  me  for  the  present  as 
many  copies  as  I  choose  to  dispose  of,  but  owing  to  .  .  . 
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feeling  (on  account  of  that  hateful  memoir),  I  can 
only  avail  myself  of  this  privilege  through  the  kindness 
of  friends.”  Because  Mrs.  Clemm  remained  pitifully 
poor  to  the  end  of  her  days  —  February  16,  1871  — 
while  Poe’s  works  held  selling  records  of  “  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  sets  every  year,”  at  “  3.75  to  $9.00  per  set,”  this, 
“  for  the  present  .  .  .  privilege  ”  seemed  as  fixed  as  it 
was  questionable.  Concerning  Dr.  Griswold's  “  labor 
of  love,”  which  Mrs.  Clemm  thought  his  “Memoir  of 
Poe  ”  was  to  be,  she  was  both  distressed  and  indig¬ 
nant  by  its  print  issue  in  the  “  Literati,”  Volume  III, 
of  J.  S.  Redfield,  New  York,  1850,  date.  For  Poe,  she 
was  broken-hearted,  and  for  herself,  she  then  realized  — 
despite  all  her  hard  work  for  it,  and  promises  given  — 
that  her  hoped-for  small  independence  was  a  shattered 
dream.  Perhaps  the  power  of  attorney  for  issue  she 
gave  the  editor  proved  a  lion  in  her  way  to  this  reason¬ 
able  goal.  That  she  ever-after  referred  to  the  writer 
of  this  “  Memoir  ”  of  Poe  as  “  that  villain  ”  is  of 
several  records. 

Mrs.  Clemm’s  September  1,  1851,  letter  to  Mrs. 
Whitman29  closed  with:  “How  much  I  would  like  to 
become_  acquainted  with  you,  for  my  dear  Eddie  did 
love  you  so  very  dearly.”  Poe’s  letters  and  lines 
to  Mrs.  Whitman,  inspired  by  such  expression  of  him 
as  he  read  in  her  “  Arcturus  ”  by  these  words  : 

“  I  seem 

To  lie  entranced  as  in  some  wondrous  dream, — 

All  earthly  joys  forgot,- — all  earthly  fear, 

Purged  in  the  light  of  thy  resplendent  sphere :  ” 

would  seem  to  make  certain  that,  for  the  time  being, 
they  were  mutually  and  ardently  in  love  with  each 
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other.  However,  both  of  them  at  that  time  needed 
physician’s  and  nurse’s  attention,  which  neither  realized, 
as  this  stern  fact  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Whitman’s  mother 
and  Mr.  Pabodie’s  clearer  vision  of  actualities.  There¬ 
fore  Mrs.  Whitman’s  experience  with  her  practical 
mother  and  sister,  in  connection  with  Poe,  made  her 
cautious  in  her  answer  to  Mrs.  Clemm’s  closing-  words 
in  this  reply  :  “  Had  I  a  home  of  my  own,  how  earnestly 
I  should  wish  to  have  you  with  me —  to  hear  you  speak 
of  him  whose  memory  is  so  dearly  cherished  by  us.” 

September,  1850,  Mrs.  Clemm  received  many  letters 
of  sympathy  on  issue  of  the  “  Memoir  ”  of  Poe  in 
Vol.  Ill,  by  J.  S.  Redfield.  Of  one,  she  then  wrote: 
“  I  have  received  a  kind  letter  from  that  noble  fellow, 
Graham,  telling  me  to  remain  quiet,  that  he  has  a 
host  of  my  Eddie’s  friends  prepared  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice,  and  that  he  intends  to  devote  nearly  half  of  the 
December  number  to  the  memory  and  defence  of  my 
injured  Eddie.” 

This  was,  perhaps,  conscience  tribute  for  Graham’s 
inconsiderate  treatment  of  his  able  living  editor.  Yet 
this  time  Mr.  Graham — then  at  odds  with  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold —  was  true  to  his  zvord  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  and 
with  such  vital  force  as  to  trail  this  path  of  truth  for 
many  another,  in  the  poet’s  defense.  Meanwhile  prac¬ 
tical,  warm-hearted  “  Annie  ”  wrote  Mrs.  Clemm  : 

Monday  Morning,  October  14. 

My  Darling  Mother:  Your  precious  letter  has  this 
moment  reached  me,  .  .  .  thank  Heaven  .  .  .  your  dear 
society  this  winter  will  be  mine  .  .  .  will  you  not  bring 
all  of  our  darling  precious  Eddie’s  papers  with  you,  all 
that  you  do  not  have  to  give  up  to  the  publishers,  and  his 
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printed  works  too?  ...  If  you  will  get  a  trunk  and  put 
them  all  in,  and  bring  them  on,  it  shall  be  no  expense  to 
you  .  .  .  for  everything  he  has  written,  is  so  dear  to 
me,  ...  is  it  possible,  that  he  will  never  write  to  me 
again  ?  .  .  .  I  am  so  thankful  to  see  those  kind  notices 
of  him,  ...  it  is  so  cruel,  for  those  who  envied  him  .  .  . 
living,  to  speak  so  harshly  of  him  now  that  he  has  gone. 
[Just  here  the  conscience  shadow  of  Mr.  Richmond  (for 
listening  to  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke's  idle  gossip  about  Poe) 
seems  to  hover  over  Annie’s  words,  and  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richmond  had  read  the  “  Ludwig”  Tribune  article 
and  doubted  the  writer’s  justice  to  his  future  treatment 
of  Poe.]  .  .  .  Do  write  me  ...  so  I  can  meet  you  at  the 
cars,  mother  dear.  —  I  have  a  little  sum,  laid  aside  for 
you,  —  shall  I  keep  it,  until  you  come,  or  shall  I  send  it 
to  you  in  a  letter?  ...  I  have  a  little  room  all  ready  for 
you  where  you  can  have  a  fire  all  to  yourself,  ...  do 
not  part  with  anything  you  wish  to  keep,  .  .  .  Mr. 
R.  [ichmond]  sends  his  kindest  love  to  you,  .  .  .  Heaven 
bless  you. 

Your  own  loving  and  faithful 

Annie. 

P.S.  If  you  have  any  letters  of  Mrs.  Locke’s  ...  do 
not  destroy  them,  but  be  sure  and  bring  them  with  you 
for  a  very  particular  reason,  that  I  will  give,  when  I  see 
you.  .  .  . 

This  urgency  as  to  Poe’s  papers,  Mrs.  Locke’s 
letters,  etc.,  seems  to  have  come  from  Mr.  Richmond' s 
practical,  business,  common-sense  view  of  the  entire 
situation.  To  Mrs.  Richmond’s  glowing  letter  Mrs 
Clemm  replied,  October  17th,  that  she  had  all  the 
particulars  of  Poe’s  death ;  that  she  was  very  busy 
looking  over  his  papers  with  Mr.  Griswold  and  “he 
must  have  all  until  the  work  is  published.  He  thinks 
I  will  realize  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars 
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from  the  sale  of  these  books.  [This  was  the  very 
least  she  should  have  realized]  .  .  .  there  is  so  much 
sympathy  and  good  feeling,  except  by  a  few  low  curious 
minds.”  Mrs.  Clemm  noted  her  finding  a  lock  of 
Poe’s  hair,  taken  from  his  head,  after  death,  and  sent 
to  her;  a  letter  received  from  “poor,  dear  Elmira”; 
and  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  editing  Poe’s  works  was  added : 
“  Those  gentlemen  .  .  .  say  I  will  have  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  income  from  them.”  Foregoing  statements 
and  following  facts  prove  that  this  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  failed  her,  and  for  no  good  reason. 

From  the  late  John  H.  Ingram  it  comes  that  Mrs. 
Shew-Houghton  did  fear  adverse  treatment  of  the 
poet  by  Dr.  Griswold,  and  tried  without  success  to 
compensate  this  writer  of  the  Redfield,  1850,  print  of 
Poe  “  Memoir  ”  for  its  suppression.  It  was  said  that 
Mrs.  Houghton  owed  to  this  action,  on  her  part,  the 
relegation  to  Poe’s  “youthful  poems”  his  verses  “To 
M.  L.  S.”  —  Marie  Louise  Shew  — written  in  184/, 
which  appeared  in  Redfield’s  1850  issue  of  Poe’s 
“  Poems.” 

Dr.  Griswold’s  edition  of  Poe’s  “Works”  was 
speedily  copyrighted  in  1849  by  /.  S'.  Redfield,  instead 
of  Mrs.  Clemm  —  who  should  have  held  the  copy¬ 
right.  Two  volumes  —  “Tales”  and  “Poems”  — 
first  appeared,  the  third,  or  “  Literati,”  volume 
next,  in  1850,  and  the  last,  or  fourth  volume,  was 
issued  in  1856.  Volume  III  was  hedged  in  with  the 
thorny,  amplified  “Ludwig”  “  Memoir”  of  the  poet. 

In  volume  I  appeared  a  notice  “To  The  Reader” 
that  Mrs.  Clemm  willingly  signed  in  1849.  Its  briefed 
noting  reads : 
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The  late  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  .  .  .  the  husband  of  my 
only  daughter,  the  son  of  my  eldest  brother,  and  more 
than  a  son  to  myself,  in  his  long  continued  and  affec¬ 
tionate  observance  of  every  duty  to  me,  —  under  an  im¬ 
pression  that  he  might  be  called  suddenly  from  the  world, 
wrote  (.  .  .  on  the  29th  of  June,  1849)  requests  that  the 
Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  should  act  as  his  literary  Ex¬ 
ecutor,  and  superintend  the  publication  of  his  works ;  — 
and  that  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  should  write  such  observa¬ 
tions  upon  his  life  and  character,  as  he  might  deem  suit¬ 
able  to  address  to  thinking  men,  in  vindication  of  his 
memory. 

These  requests  he  made  .  .  .  with  confidence  that  they 
would  be  fulfilled,  from  his  knowledge  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  ;  [Dr.  Griswold's  drafting  of  this  document  strongly 
appears  in  what  follows]  and  he  many  times  expressed 
.  .  .  his  respect  for  the  literary  judgment  and  integrity 
of  Mr.  Griswold,  with  whom  his  personal  relations,  on 
account  of  some  unhappy  misunderstanding,  had  for 
years  been  interrupted. 

In  this  edition  of  my  son’s  works,  which  is  published 
for  my  benefit,  [italics  not  in  the  original  print]  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  thank  Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr. 
Willis  for  their  prompt  fulfillment  of  the  wishes  of  the 
dying  poet,  in  labors  which  demanded  much  time  and  at¬ 
tention,  and  which  they  have  performed  without  any 
other  recompense  than  the  happiness  which  rewards  acts 
of  duty  and  kindness.  T  add  to  these  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  them,  my  acknowledgments  to  J.  R.  Lowell, 
Esq.,  for  his  notices  of  Mr.  Poe’s  genius  and  writings 
which  are  here  published. 

Maria  Clemm. 

Lowell’s  “Life  Sketch  of  Poe”  (Graham’s,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1845,  issue),  and  N.  P.  Willis’  “  Death  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe”  (of  Saturday,  October  13th,  1849,  Home 
Journal  print),  followed  this  “To  the  Reader”  notice 
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signed  (but  not  likely  written)  by  Mrs.  Clemm,  in 
Volume  I.  In  Volume  III,  Dr.  Griswold  paid  his 
cutting  respects  to  Mr.  Graham’s  and  Editor  John 
Neal's  later  defense  of  Poe’s  memory  on  its  blighting 
way  from  the  “Ludwig”  Tribune  print  to  the 
“Memoir”  of  this  Volume  III  “Literati’s”  Preface. 
Graham’s,  March,  1850,  dated  its  editor’s  Open  Letter 
to  Willis  in  defense  of  Poe.  John  Neal's  review  of 
Redfield’s  1850  issue  of  the  two  Poe  volumes  was 
in  April  23,  1850,  Portland  Daily  Advertiser.  On 
page  362  of  his  “  Wandering  Recollections,”  John 
Neal  said,  “  I  have  always  been  fighting  other  people’s 
battles  ever  since  I  can  remember.”  This  perhaps 
helped  his  firm  defense  of  Poe. 

Lor  errors,  as  to  birth-date  and  some  other  per¬ 
sonal  items  Poe  himself  gave  to  Dr.  Griswold,  he  is 
not  to  blame  beyond  laxity  in  the  duty  of  every  bi¬ 
ographer  as  to  exhaustive  investigation ;  and  especially 
when  the  writer  disapproves  of  his  subject.  Poe  could 
not  be  thought  astray  in  naming  Dr.  Griswold  —  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  successful  American  biograph¬ 
ical  editors  of  their  day  —  as  his  literary  executor. 
But  for  him  to  take  upon  himself  to  sustain  in  perma¬ 
nent  form  of  “Memoir’’  his  October  9,  1849,  “Lud¬ 
wig”  Poe-article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (as  was 
admitted  such  purpose  in  Dr.  Griswold’s  prior  noted 
February  19,  1850,  letter  to  John  R.  Thompson),  this 
“Memoir”  substitution  for  the  life  sketch  Poe  re¬ 
quested  from  Mr.  Willis ,  and  on  strong  grounds,  was 
more  than  a  crowning  misfortune  to  the  memories  of 
both  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

April  29,  1850,  Mrs.  Clemm  wrote  Dr.  Griswold: 
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Your  letter  mentions  if  I  had  .  .  .  poor  Eddie’s  Lec¬ 
tures  you  could  dispose  of  them  for  me.  I  wrote  Air. 
Neilson  Poe  relative  to  my  dear  son’s  trunk  ...  he 
stated  it  had  been  sent  to  you  at  your  request  and  for 
Aliss  Poe.  .  .  .  Let  me  know  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
it,  .  .  .  be  so  good  as  to  inclose  the  MS.  left  with  Mrs. 
Lewis.  ...  [“  Literati  of  New  York.”]  They  have 
been  published  in  Godey's,  you  can  refer  to  that  Mag. 

Yours  respectfully, 

AIaria  Clemm. 

August  12,  1850,  Dr.  Griswold  wrote  James  T. 
Fields  of  Boston :  “  I  am  doing  Poe's  third  volume  .  .  . 
the  ‘  criticisms  ’  he  called  them  .  .  .  they  are  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  a  few.  .  .  .  Headley,  Mathews,  Mrs. 
Ellet  and  some  others,  truly  refreshing,  as  you  will 
see.  Peace  to  his  Manes !  ”  Of  this  Volume  III  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  drastic  Poe  “  Memoir  ”  —  Dr.  Griswold, 
September  25,  deplored  (to  James  T.  Fields)  attacks 
on  its  writer,  and  stated,  that  in  the  “  Preface  ”  he 
was  compelled  to  make  marked  expression,  by  the  as¬ 
saults  of  Graham  and  Neal. 

Notwithstanding  this  drastic  Poe  “  Memoir,”  by  Dr. 
Griswold,  he  continued  —  from  1845  to  his  death  at 
his  New  York  home,  22  West  23rd  Street,  in  1857 — - 
in  letter  touch  with  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  who  promised  copies  of  his  “  interesting  Poe 
letters.”  30  They  were  not  sent  until  after  February, 
1853;  then  Dr.  Griswold  wrote:  “Bohn,  of  London, 
has  written  me  about  a  new  and  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Poe.  I  think  I  shall  prepare  one,  .  .  . 
enlarging  and  improving  the  Memoir  for  the  New 
York  edition.”  This  letter  closed  by  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Kennedy  to  his  promised  copies  of 
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Poe’s  letters.  The  London,  1853,  print  quest  of 
“  Poe’s  Works  ”  points  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
foreign  as  well  as  in  homeland  demand  on  their  own 
merits,  and  to  the  financial  advantage  of  some  persons 
that  could  not  have  included  Mrs,  Clemm. 

Friday,  September  20,  1850,  found  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis 
just  possessed  of  the  “  Memoir-'  Literati,’  Volume 
III,  of  Poe’s  Works,”  edited  by  Dr.  Griswold.  She 
promptly  forgot  Poe  and  his  strenuous  efforts  in  re¬ 
vising  and  reviewings  of  her  mediocrities,  in  her  letter, 
of  foreg'oing  date,  to  her  “Dear  Doctor.”  Veering  to 
the  worldly  favor  of  his  editorial  influence,  she  wrote 
to  him  of  this  volume,  Poe  and  Mrs.  Clemm : 

It  is  got  up  in  a  very  readable  style,  and  the  able  man¬ 
ner  of  its  editorship  must  give  satisfaction  to  friends  and 
foes.  .  .  .  Nothing  has  ever  given  me  so  much  insight 
into  Mr.  Poe’s  real  character  as  his  letters  to  you,  .  .  . 
in  this  third  vol.  ...  I  have  ceased  to  correspond  with 
Mrs.  C.  on  account  of  her  finding  so  much  fault,  .  .  . 
and  those  articles  of  G.’s  and  N.’s.  [Graham’s  and  Neal’s] 
I  cannot  endure  ingratitude.  I  have  felt  and  do  feel  that 
you  have  performed  a  noble  and  disinterested  part 
towards  Mr.  Poe  in  the  editing  of  his  works.  .  .  . 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Estelle. 

P.S.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  time  I  will  read  “  The 
Literati  ”...  and  write  out  my  impressions,  and  give 
some  account  of  Mr.  P.  and  his  family,  as  I  knew  them. 

At  Portland,  Maine,  November  3,  1875,  after 
twenty-six  years’  consideration  of  all  sides  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Editor  John  Neal  wrote  Judge  Neilson  Poe:31 
“  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  a  wonderful  man.  he  has  never 
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had  justice  done  him,  .  .  .  after  all  the  abominable 
calumnies  that  have  been  circulated  against  him  abroad 
and  at  home,  he  stands  higher  today  in  the  estimation 
of  hundreds  of  poets,  than  he  ever  did  while  on  earth.” 

Without  comments  Mrs.  Lewis’  foregoing  letter 
manks  the  quality  of  her  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  Poe, 
also  her  later  lack  of  loyalty  to  Dr.  Griswold  himself 
when  his  services  slackened  under  his  own  troubles 
directed  by  his  tool  —  Mrs.  Ellet  —  used  against  Poe. 
For  Mrs.  Lewis  is  credited  with  saying  that  Mrs. 
Ellet  “  goaded  Griswold  to  his  death.” 

As  of  prior  mention,  Poe’s  “Acrostic-Enigma”  at¬ 
tention  (printed  in  March,  1848,  date  of  Sartains 
Magazine)  to  Mrs.  Lewis  did  not  please  that  lady  in 
revealing  her  name  as  “  Sarah  Anna  Lewis,”  as  she 
preferred  her  own,  more  romantic  first  name  Estelle. 
At  Brooklyn,  September  3,  1849,  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  Dr. 
Griswold  :32  “Mrs.  L’s  baptismal  name  is  Estelle  Anna. 
Her  family  preferred  the  latter  for  simplicity;  if  they 
used  the  former  they  shortened  it  to  Stella :  which  led 
her  sometimes  to  write  it  S.  Anna  ...  as  soon  as  her 
writings  under  this  signature  appeared,  an  officious 
editor  wrote  it  out  Sarah;  others  copied.  She  never 
signed  it  thus.  After  MS.  of  ‘Records’  left  for  the 
printers  .  .  .  [with  signature]  written  S.  Anna,  I 
foolishly  wrote  out  Sarah  in  full  .  .  .  supposing  Es¬ 
telle  could  not  be  restored  to  her.  Is  there  any  remedy 
in  a  foot-note  or  otherwise?  ” 

A  later  letter  from  Dr.  Griswold  32  to  Mr.  S.  D. 
Lewis,  enclosing  a  bill  for  a  considerable  sum  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  change  legal,  was  perhaps  what  dimmed  Mrs. 
Lewis’  recently  expressed  ardent  admiration  for  her 
11—46 
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“Dear  Doctor”;  and  safely,  after  his  death,  started 
her  return  to  Poe’s  standard.  Under  this,  she  sent  to 
print  three  sonnets  to  his  memory.  They  began  with 
the  “First  Meeting”;  this  was  followed  hy  “  Beneath 
the  Elm”;  in  the  last,  “To  his  Foes,”  Mrs.  Lewis 
regretted 

“ . That  Solon’s  laws  had  fled, 

Which  claimed  the  lives  of  slanderers  of  the  dead.” 

But  then,  Dr.  Griswold  being  already  dead,  escaped 
his  share  of  this  double  dicta. 

“  Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison, 

.  .  .  wrote  .  .  .  Stella 33  was  a  singular  woman,  full 
of  romance  and  imagination.  ...  I  got  my  friend, 
Alonzo  Chappell,  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Stella,  but  the 
poor  artist  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  make  the 
portrait  beautiful  enough  to  satisfy  the  poetess.” 

“  Stella  gave  her  portrait  to  the  N.  Y.  Historical 
Society,  where  it  now  is,”  writes  Mr.  Thomas  O. 
Mabbott. 

Of  prior  noting  is  Mrs.  Clemm’s  February  17,  1851, 
letter,  to  Washington  Poe,  pleading  (from  Lowell, 
Mass.)  for  his  influence  as  to  her  own  sales  being  her 
“  present  ”  interest  in  Poe’s  works,  and  that  she  was 
“  most  desirous  ”  to  “  leave  this  place  ”  for  the  climate 
did  not  agree  with  her,  also  that  she  was  “  entirely 
without  means  ”  to  do  this.  Meanwhile,  December 
26,  1851,  J.  S.  Redfield  wrote  Dr.  Griswold:34 

My  Dear  Sir,  .  .  .  Duyckinck  had  the  Mirror  — 
when  Poe  wrote  for  it  —  and  says  there  are  articles  worth 
doing.  Are  you  aware  of  it  ?  Have  you  used  up  all  tales 
of  the  Arabesque?  His  tales  are  the  most  salable,  and 
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[in  Volume  I,  earliest  issue  of  Poe’s  Works  by  Redfield] 
most  popular.  We  should  like  introductory  matter  .  .  . 
soon  .  .  .  for  I  want  to  publish  the  book  January, 
[1852.] 

Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  Redfield. 

Prior  letter  seems  best  authority  that  Poe’s  works 
were  selling  well  and  that  some  one  realized  profits, 
when  May  6,  1852,  Mrs.  Clemm — still  at  Lowell  — 
wrote  of  her  neuralgia  and  other  ailments  to  Mrs. 
Whitman,35  who  was  thanked  for  her  kindly  attention 
and  “  welcome  money.”  The  writer  noted  her  thought 
of  Fall  River  for  June. 

In  Mrs.  Clemm’s  March  2,  1853,  reply  to  Dr. 
Thomas  PI.  Olivers’  letter  appears  of  Mrs.  Jane  E. 
Locke,  of  Lowell,  Mass. :  “  I  have  not  seen  her  since  my 
Eddie’s  death.  She  spoke  unkindly  of  him  and  that  is 
sufficient  reason  to  make  me  hate  her.”  This  expres¬ 
sion  suggests  an  added  reason,  aside  from  climate, 
etc.,  that  seems  to  have  decided  Mrs.  Clemm  to  leave 
Lowell.  However,  her  neuralgia  and  other  ailments 
from  the  cold  of  Lowell  climate  forced  her  to  part 
from  “Annie”  there  and  go  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis,  125  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  1853.  Thence35  her  letter  of  November  23,  1854, 
went  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  told  her  that  its  writer 
had  been  “  with  Mrs.  Lewis  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
will  remain  here  for  at  least  this  winter.”  February 
9,  1857,  found  Mrs.  Clemm  still  there,  .  .  .  “ most 
unhappy,”  in  “miserable”  health,  and  appealing  to 
Mrs.  Whitman  for  aid  to  take  the  writer  “  South.” 
She  closed  with,  .  .  .  “  if  I  go,  I  must  go  soon.”  No- 
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vember  8,  1858,  Mrs.  Whitman  was  advised  by  Mrs. 
Clemm  that  she  was  with  kind  friends  —  the  Reuben 
Johnstons,  at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  She,  with  dis¬ 
tress,  noted  the  “slanderous  treatment  of  dear  Eddie  ’’ 
by  a  Charles  F.  Briggs  “  Memoir  ”  in  “  Poe’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Poems,”  which  “  Memoir  ’  statements  she 
hoped  some  one  would  disprove;  Mrs.  Clemm  added  of 
her  Brooklyn  stay :  “  I  suppose  you  have  seen  by  the 
papers  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  divorced.  I  had 
a  most  uncomfortable  time  there  ...  I  left  before 
they  were  divorced.” 

Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold  died,  at  his  New  York  City 
home,  August  27,  1857.  March  10,  1859,  began  some 
letters  to  Mrs.  Clemm  from  Mrs.  Whitman,  inquiring 
as  to  personal  data  of  Poe  for  her  defence  of  him,  in 
“  Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics.”  April  4,  1859,  dated 
one  in  which  was:36  “  Some  time  in  November  last  I 
received  .  .  .  a  letter  in  which  you  spoke  of  the  Memoir 
prefixed  to  the  Illustrated  Volume  of  Edgar’s  Poems, 
regretting  the  misrepresentations  of  injurious  state¬ 
ments  .  .  .  reprinted  in  it  &  requesting  me  to  write  for 
your  friends  a  statement  which  should  remove  the 
effect  they  were  calculated  to  induce.  I  answered  .  .  . 
by  return  of  mail,  complying  with  your  wish  &  asking 
from  you  some  information  with  regard  to  Edgar’s 
reported  marriage  engagements  with  a  lady  of  Rich¬ 
mond  whose  name  I  did  not  then  know,  but,  .  .  . 
since  learned  through  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Ritchie  of  that 
city.  Will  you  tell  me  ...  of  this  lady?  .  .  .  Edgar 
spoke  of  her  when  he  was  in  Providence  during  the 
autumn  of  1848.  He  spoke  of  having  thought  of  re¬ 
newing  with  her  an  earlier  attachment.  .  .  .  But  at 
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that  time  I  think  he  told  Mr.  Pabodie  that  the  years  of 
their  separation  had  greatly  changed  the  tastes  & 
idiosyncrasies  of  both  and  there  seemed  but  little 
chance  of  happiness  for  either  in  a  renewal  of  their 
earlier  relations.”  Mrs.  Whitman  made  a  number  of 
personal  quests  as  to  Poe,  also  of  his  engagement  to 
Mrs.  Shelton,  and  on  other  scores ;  after  which  a  curi¬ 
ous  item  came,  —  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  Ritchie  “(who  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Allan,  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Allan)  writes  me  that  he  [Mr.  Allan]  was  only 
once  married,  while  Griswold  gives  the  very  date  the 
former  Mrs.  Allan  died.”  Mrs.  Whitman  concluded 
with:  “  Have  you  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jane  E. 
Locke  ?  I  saw  it  not  long  ago  in  the  Boston  papers.” 

The  foregoing  letter  seems  to  affirm  that  Poe  did 
not  meet  Mrs.  Shelton  until  1849,  as  she  stated  that 
she  was  not  in  Richmond  during  his  1848  summer  visit 
there. 

Concerning  Poe’s  defence  by  Mrs.  Whitman,  April 
5,  1859,  she  wrote  Mrs.  Clemm  : 37  “  I  think  it  will  very 
essentially  modify  the  popular  judgment.  ...  It  was 
.  .  .  commended  to  the  Editors  of  the  A tlantic.  After 
detaining  it  three  months  it  was  rejected  without  ex¬ 
planation.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lowell  is  not  disposed 
to  look  favorably  upon  anything  written  in  Edgar’s 
favor.” 

April  14,  1859,  Mrs.  Clemm  thanked  Mrs.  Whitman 
for  money  aid  that  gave  her  medicines  and  other 
needed  items,  and  incidentally  noted  that  her  gener¬ 
osity  was  in  marked  contrast  to  “  rich  ”  Mrs.  Shelton’s 
lack  of  interest,  and  from  whom  the  writer  had  not 
heard  “for  a  long  time.”  There  is  a  dim  record  that 
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Mrs.  Shelton  was  much  of  an  invalid  during  her  later 
years.  Poe’s  first  love  died  in  1888,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  peaceful  silence  of  Shockoe  Hill,  not  far 
from  his  foster  mother  and  his  first  “  Helen.”  Mrs. 
Clemm  must  have  sent  Poe’s  last  letters  to  herself ;  for 


Grave  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Elmira  Royster  Shelton 
Located  by  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty,  in  Shockoe  Hill  Cemetary 
From  photograph  taken  by  Lieut.  Samuel  P.  Cowardin 

in  Mrs.  Whitman’s  “New  York,  April  17th,  ’59” 
letter,  appeared :  “  I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  let¬ 
ter  &  for  the  papers  which  you  entrusted  to  me.  I  found 
them  very  interesting,  but  very  sad.  My  heart  ached 
to  think  on  the  sorrows  of  those  last  fatal  days.  .  .  . 
[Mrs.  Whitman  made  further  Poe-quests  in  connection 
with  her  own  defence  of  the  poet ;  inquired  of  his  friend 
“Annie”;  noted  that  she  never  met  her  —  perhaps, 
was  not  allowed  to,  by  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke  —  and 
closed  with]  I  must  .  .  .  say  how  grateful  I  am  to 
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you  for  entrusting  me  with  the  papers  which  I  return 
to  you  —  I  think  I  can  understand  all  the  motives  that 
influenced  Edgar  in  those  last  days  &  can  see  how  the 
desire  to  provide  a  home  &  friends  for  you  swayed  him 
in  all.” 

Concerning  inaccuracies  of  Poe-given  dates,  Mrs. 
Clemm  wrote,  April  22,  1859,  “  My  poor  Eddie  never 
could  remember  dates,  but  always  had  to  refer  to  me.” 
On  literary  scores,  prints,  etc.,  Poe’s  memory  as  to 
dates  could  not  be  questioned,  and  its  failures  on 
family  birth  dates  harmed  no  one  but  himself  and  gave 
him  no  uneasy  conscience.  Mrs.  Clemm  added  that 
Mrs.  Richmond  “still  cherishes  the  memory  of  dear 
Eddie,”  aids  his  “  desolate  mother,”  and  writes  her 
once  a  week.  Mrs.  Clemm  concluded  that  she  never 
would  have  left  Lowell,  but  the  doctor  told  her  that 
she  never  could  survive  in  that  climate. 

After  Dr.  Griswold’s  death  —  August,  1857 —  his 
influence  waned  as  to  Poe,  whose  ascendency  might  be 
said  to  have  renewed  its  life  at  that  date. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits,  New  York  City,  notes  a 
C.  D.  Griswold  letter,  of  September  17,  1857,  among 
the  MSS.  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  (who  was  so  kind 
to  Poe),  that  thanks  this  able  physician  for  his  benefi¬ 
cent  attendance  on  Dr.  Griswold  during  his  fatal  ill¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Dr.  Griswold 
dedicated  “The  Republican  Court,”  of  1854  issue,  to 
Dr.  Francis.  But  not  until  about  three  years  after  Dr. 
Griswold  was  very  still,  did  Rudd  and  Carleton  issue, 
February  5,  i860,  “  Edgar  Poe  and  His  Critics,” 
by  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.  This  tiny  tome,  of  some 
sixty-nine  pages,  was  a  strong,  loyal  and  first  defence, 
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in  book  form,  of  the  poet's  personal  life  so  unfortu¬ 
nately  reflected  by  his  “Memoir”  as  written  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Griswold.  The  text  of  this  “  Memoir  ”  was 
furnished  by  the  editor’s  “Ludwig”  Poe-article  (in 
October  9,  1849,  New  York  Tribune),  which  began 
with  :  “  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  dead.  Pie  died  in  Baltimore 
the  day  before  yesterday.  This  announcement  will 
startle  many,  but  few  will  be  grieved  by  it.  The  poet 
was  well  known  personally,  or  by  reputation,  .  .  .  hut 
he  had  few  or  no  friends;  literary  art  .  .  .  [has]  lost 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  but  erratic  stars.” 

In  Mrs.  Whitman’s  first  “  Preface  ”  to  her  i860 
Poe-de fence  appeared  : 

Dr.  Griswold’s  Memoir  of  Edgar  Poe  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  read  and  circulated ;  its  perverted  facts  and  base¬ 
less  assumptions  have  been  adopted  into  every  subsequent 
memoir  and  notice  of  the  poet,  and  .  .  .  translated  into 
many  languages.  ...  It  has  been  assumed  by  a  recent 
English  critic  [perhaps  Dr.  George  Gilfillan]  that 
“  Edgar  Poe  had  no  friends.”  .  .  .  As  an  .  .  .  earnest 
protest  against  .  .  .  Dr.  Griswold’s  unjust  memoir,  these 
pages  are  submitted  to  .  .  .  candid  readers  and  critics  by 
ONE  OF  HIS  [Poe’s]  FRIENDS. 

Mrs.  Whitman  gave  drastic  treatment  to  Poe’s 
critics  in  the  persons  of  “  Original  Memoir  ’’-writer 
[Charles  F.  Briggs]  whose  critique  prefixed  Poe’s 
“Illustrated  Poems”  (and  crucified  his  manes)  as 
issued  by  Redfield,  and  much  distressed  Mrs.  Clemm 
—  as  of  prior  noting.  Mrs.  Whitman  named  one  for¬ 
eign  critic  as  “  The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  in  his  very 
imaginative  portraiture  of  the  poet.”  Of  Edgar  Poe’s 
individual  life  follows:  “One  clear  glance  into  its 
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mournful  corridors,  its  ‘  halls  of  tragedy  and  chambers 
of  retribution,’  would  appal  the  boldest  heart,”  and  the 
hardiest  of  his  critics.  Mrs.  Whitman  sent  her  force¬ 
ful  little  book  with  some  more  money  aid  to  Mrs. 
Clemm,  who  at  once  responded :  “  I  cannot  help  say¬ 
ing  to  you,  that  since  my  dear  Eddie's  death,  you  have 
been  one  of  my  best  friends.”  A  later  request  for 
some  of  Poe’s  handwriting,  also  some  money  aid  from 
Mrs.  Whitman,  was  answered  by  her,  Feb.  28,  i860, 
thus :  “  I  would  gladly  send  you  some  of  Edgar’s  writ¬ 
ing  if  I  had  not  already  parted  with  nearly  everything 
but  his  letters,  and  these  I  cannot  lose.”  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man  also  retained  her  copy 38  of  “  The  Raven  and 
Other  Poems,”  New  York,  1845,  issue,  inscribed  to  ber 
by  Poe;  and  by  her  to  C.  Fisk  Elarris,  to  whom  her 
letter  mentioned  Poe  as  “  One  whose  memory  I  dearly 
cherish.”  This  copy  contains  autographed  initials 
“  E.  A.  P.”;  and  the  word  “  Stanard  ”  designated  the 
subject  of  the  poem  “To  Helen.” 

Mrs.  Whitman  continued  her  letter  with  details  of 
financial  losses  and  some  money  “  heartily  ”  placed  at 
Mrs.  Clemm’s  service  with  no  need  to  trouble  about  its 
return.  March  17,  i860,  her  seventieth  birthday,  Mrs. 
Clemm  wrote  that  this  sum  gave  her  medicine  and 
other  little  comforts,  and  added  of  her  Alexandria, 
Va.,  life:  “As  an  equivalent  for  my  board  I  teach 
three  children  from  nine  until  twelve;  the  rest  of  the 
day  I  devote  to  sewing  .  .  .  About  five  I  retire  to  my 
room,  and  oh,  how  I  do  enjoy  being  there  with  my 
sad,  sad  memories.”  It  is  of  several  records  that  both 
Poe  and  Mrs.  Clemm  “  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  misery.” 
If  such  critics’  portion  of  it,  experienced  in  lack  of 
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health  and  over-plenty  of  grinding  poverty,  they  might 
not  have  borne  this  double  burden  less  lightly  than  its 
“  luxury  ”  brought  to  Poe  and  Mrs.  Clemm. 

May  20,  i860,  Mrs.  Whitman  was  advised  by  Mrs. 
Clemm39  of  her  unhappiness  in  the  excitement  of  Mrs. 
Lewis’  home,  her  own  broken  health  as  not  helped  in 
her  present  home,  as  its  cellar  was  “  always  filled  with 
water  ” ;  and  this  had  decided  her  to  go  to  her  friend, 
Miss  Robbins,  at  Putnam.  August  found  her  in  that 
home,  which  she  noted  as  fine,  spacious,  beautifully 
situated  in  extensive  grounds.  Yet  there,  time  brought 
physical  and  mental  ailments  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
and  to  the  extent  that  determined  Mrs.  Clemm  to  go 
to  the  Church  Home  —  the  Washington  College  Hos¬ 
pital  of  1849,  where  Poe  died  October  7th  of  that  year. 
It  stood  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Hampstead 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  But  prior  to  this  move,  Mrs. 
Clemm,  Aug.  19,  i860,  reminiscently  wrote  Mr. 
Neilson  Poe  of  her  long  ago,  at  Fordham :  “  Oh,  how 
supremely  happy  we  were  in  our  dear  cottage  home! 
We  three  lived  only  for  each  other.  Eddie  rarely 
left  his  beautiful  home.  .  .  .  He  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning  in  his  study,  and,  after  he  had 
finished  his  task  for  the  day,  he  worked  in  our  .  .  . 
flower  garden,  or  read  and  recited  poetry  to  us.  Every¬ 
one  who  knew  him  intimately  loved  him.  .  .  .  We  had 
very  little  society  except  among  the  literati,  but  this 
was  exceedingly  pleasant.” 

It  must  have  been  through  Mr.  Neilson  Poe  that 
Mrs.  Clemm  heard  that  the  poet  was  not  true  to  his 
wife,  or  that  charges  against  Edgar  were  made  to  such 
effect,  for  Aug.  26,  i860,  a  week  later,  she  again  wrote 
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of  Virginia  and  her  husband  to  Neilson  Poe:  “.  .  .  it 
is  utterly  false  the  report  of  his  being  faithless  or  un¬ 
kind  to  her.  He  was  devoted  to  her  until  the  last  hour 
of  her  death,  as  all  our  friends  can  testify.  ...  I  en¬ 
close  you  two  of  Eddie’s  letters.  .  .  .  The  other  was 
written  at  the  time  you  generously  offered  to  take  my 
darling  Virginia.  I  wrote  Eddie,  asking  his  advice, 
and  this  is  his  answer.  Does  the  affection  then  ex¬ 
pressed  look  as  if  he  could  ever  cease  to  love  her?  And 
he  never  did.” 

“June  15th”  dated  a  plaintive  letter  of  the  poet’s 
“  Annie,”  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  lamenting 
her  long  absence  and  expressing  a  hope  for  a  future 
meeting.  Mrs.  Richmond  noted,  with  keen  regret,  the 
loss  of  her  Poe  daguerreotype,  and  of  himself  wrote  :40 
“  As  the  years  go  by  &  I  see  others  who  are  called 
refined  &  elegant  among  men,  I  realize  more  fully  his 
superiority.” 

What  seems  to  be  Mrs.  Clemm’s  last  appeal  to  Mrs. 
Whitman  for  money  aid  was  dated  16th  of  June,  1863, 
and  noted  that  the  admission  fee  to  the  Church  Home, 
Baltimore,  was  $150;  and  there  she  could  be  cared  for 
during  her  life.  She  wrote  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
rector,  Dr.  Wyatt,  had  placed  her  there  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  if  she  raised  the  sum  named,  she  could  ob¬ 
tain  this  life-“  haven  of  refuge”  which  was  associated 
with  the  last  days  of  her  beloved  Eddie.  For  this 
roofage,  Mrs.  Clemm  wrote  that  the  Church  would 
aid  her  in  getting  the  required  amount,  and  added  : 
“If  I  do  not  succeed  in  obtaining  it  I  know  not  what 
will  become  of  me.  .  .  .  If  I  get  there  I  will  never 
need  further  help.  ...  I  am  now  in  the  house  where 
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my  beloved  Eddie  breathed  his  last,  and  I  think  it  one 
of  my  greatest  privileges  that  I  can  go  into  the  room 
where  he  died  and  pour  out  my  earnest  prayers  to  God 
and  ask  Him  to  continue  His  protection  to  me.  The 
sisters  are  very  kind  and  treat  me  with  great  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Undoubtedly  Mrs.  Whitman’s  disregard  of  Poe’s 
last  appeal  to  her —  for  the  “  few  words  ”  that  would 
have  exonerated  him  in  all  his  associations  with  her  — 
made  the  only,  moral  claim  on  her  generous  attentions 
to  Mrs.  Clemm,  of  whom  “  Poe’s  Helen”  stated:  41  “  I 
have  never  seen  her  .  .  .  through  .  .  .  letters  alone 
I  know  her.  Mrs.  Osgood  told  me  that  she  had  been 
a  thorne  in  Poe’s  side  .  .  .  embroiling  him  in  difficulties, 
etc.  .  .  .  Poe  always  spoke  of  her  with  grateful  and 
affectionate  consideration.  I  believe  that  she  loved 
him  devotedly.” 

At  Baltimore,  Jan.  26,  1915,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Cullen 
wrote :  “  Several  years  ago  careful  investigation  was 
made  to  determine  in  what  room  of  the  Church  Home 
[Washington  College  Hospital  in  1849]  Poe  died. 

.  .  .  And  from  all  I  could  learn  ...  it  was  one 
of  the  tower  rooms.  This  tower  is  now  a  large  stair¬ 
way.  The  room  no  longer  exists.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  send  to  you  a  photograph  of  the  Poe  tablet  that  Mrs. 
Cullen  had  placed  in  this  Church  Home  in  1909.  .  .  . 
I  learn  that  Poe  was  brought  to  Church  Home  In- 
firmary  in  an  unconscious  state  and  very  ill.  It  was 
said  that  he  did  not  regain  consciousness  and  died  in  a 
few  days.” 

As  of  prior  mention,  it  comes  from  James  C.  Derby 
(of  the  long-ago  firm  of  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.,  New 
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York),42  that  “The  most  important  of  all  of  Mr. 
[J.  S.]  Redfield’s  publications,  .  .  .  were  the  works 
of  Edg'ar  Allan  Poe  ’’  — and  “  The  sale  reached  about 
fifteen  hundred  sets  every  year.”  William  Gowans’ 
Catalogues  printed  prices  of  Poe’s  works  were  from 


Poe  Memorial  Tablet 

Placed  in  Church  Home  Infirmary  (1849  Washington  College  Hospital) 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Cullen 

$3.75  to  $9.00  per  set.  From  Mr.  Derby  comes  this 
singular  statement,  that  “The  copyright  Lof  very  late 

1849,  taken  in  /.  A.  Red  field’s  name]  was  paid  at 
first  to  Mr.  Poe,  [these  works  were  not  issued  until 

1850,  and  Poe  was  then  very  still  in  his  grave,  since 
prior  October  8,  1849]  and  after  his  death  to  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clemm,  who  received  copyright  on 
several  editions.”  Up  to  date  no  known  receipts,  for 
such  copyright  returns,  bearing  Mrs.  Clemm’s  name 
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have  been  found.  But  not  less  strange  seems  the  state¬ 
ment  :  “  She  came  to  Mr.  Redfield  one  day  in  a  great 
strait  —  saying  she  was  going  to  Baltimore  to  enter  a 
home  for  aged  females.  [Mrs.  Clemm  was  admitted  to 
the  Church  Home  in  1863.]  She  wanted  to  raise  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  [from  1850  to  1863  she 
was  pleading  for  pittances  from  Poe’s  friends  for  her 
daily  needs]  if  he  would  let  her  have  that  amount,  she 
would  relinquish  all  claims  to  copyright.  [If  her  re¬ 
turns  for  thirteen  years  were  —  as  she  claimed  — 
“  only  ”  on  copies  she  sold,  burdened  as  they  were  with 
Dr.  Griswold’s  “  Memoir  ”  of  Poe,  and  she  received  no 
other  copyright  revenue,  her  proposition  to  Mr.  Red- 
field  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  understand.  And  his 
part  in  results  would  seem  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
integrity  of  character  on  personal  or  business  scores. 
However]  Mr.  Redfield  hesitated  at  first,  but  finally 
yielded  to  her  importunities  and  paid  her  the  money, 
thus  becoming  owner  of  the  copyright  as  well  as  the 
stereotype  plates  of  Poe’s  complete  works  ”  —  for 
$250.  These  rights  were  later  obtained,  with  other 
Redfield  properties,  by  W.  J.  Widdleton,  who  finally 
sold  them  all  out  to  A'.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

Between  the  years  of  Poe’s  death  —  Oct.  7,  1849  — 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Clemm  —  Feb.  16,  1871 — Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell,  Cooper,  Dr.  Griswold  and  other  writers, 
were  receiving  fair  living  copyright  returns  from  their 
print  issues.  Why  then  —  these  tzventy-odd  years, 
should  Mrs.  Clemm  have  been  so  pitifully  poor ? 

Among  Poe’s  friends  who  came  into  personal  touch 
with  Mrs.  Clemm  at  the  Church  Home,  Baltimore,  was 
the  artist-actor  Gabriel  Harrison.  He  noted  that  he 
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first  met  her  at  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis ;  and  after  Poe's  death,  Mr.  Harrison 
remained  a  devoted  friend  of  Mrs.  Clemm  to  the  end 
of  her  days. 

In  Mr.  Harrison's  record  appears  of  Mrs.  Clemm : 43 
“  Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  her  very  best  friends.  Many 
a  package  of  delicacies  I  have  known  him  to  send 
her.  .  .  .  Holidays  were  always  so  remembered.” 
At  the  Church  Home,  under  Mrs.  Clemm’s  directions, 
Mr.  Harrison  made  a  color  portrait  of  Poe  from  one 
of  his  daguerreotypes.  While  he  was  doing  this,  “she 
took  from  her  finger  her  own  wedding-ring  and  that 
of  Poe's  wife  made  into  one,”  and  which  “  Poe  wore 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,”  and  gave  it,  with  his 
moustache  scissors  and  pocket-comb,  to  Mr.  Harrison. 
He  presented  this  ring  [which  appears  in  the  Poe 
portrait,  and  authenticates  same,  at  the  United  States 
Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  Mass.]  and  his  Poe  portrait 
to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  scissors  went  to  Mr.  Chandos  Fulton,  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Poe,  and  a  defender  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  genius.  Mr.  Harrison  added :  “  The  comb 
I  snugly  tucked  away  in  an  old  trunk  in  which  I  keep 
all  the  heart  treasures  of  my  life.  Poe  had  his  faults 
unquestionably,  but  none  I  ever  saw,  were  they  mine, 
would  I  blush  to  confess,  to  the  world.” 

It  was  seemingly  to  Mr.  Harrison  that,  December 
12,  1864,  Mrs.  Clemm  wrote:44  “I  assure  you  the 
money  —  so  much  needed  —  did  not  gratify  me  so 
much  as  your  sympathy.  Oh !  how  grateful  to  my 
desolate  heart.  .  .  .  When  you  see  Mr.  Lewis  thank 
him  sincerely  for  me.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  he 
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is  well.  ...  I  have  of  dear  Eddie’s  but  a  few  muti¬ 
lated  letters.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Kennedy  called  ...  at 
the  request  of  her  husband  to  solicit  manuscript. 
But  alas !  I  have  nothing  of  his  to  give.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  wrote  a  short  time  ago  for  two  autographs 


Mrs.  Maria  Poe  Clemm 

From  photograph  taken  April,  1867,  by  Bandann,  Baltimore 

Reprint  permission  of  owners,  Mr.  William  J.  McClellan  and  the  daughters  of 
Eugene  L.  Didier,  author  of  ‘‘The  Poe  Cult” 


to  send  a  distinguished  lady  in  Europe.  I  was  obliged 
to  get  them  from  a  friend.  .  .  .  Since  suffering  so 
much  I  have  wished  for  some  little  delicacy.  While 
in  Virginia,  Mr.  Lewis  sent  me  a  box  of  oranges  which 
did  me  much  good.  ...  I  often  suffer  for  a  cup  of 
green  tea.  I  cannot  drink  the  stuff  they  have  here. 
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Everything  is  so  high  .  .  .  they  cannot  afford  better. 
I  hope  much  I  will  soon  be  where  all  wants  will  be 
supplied  without  money  or  price.” 

Charles  Dickens45  was  another  friendly  caller  who 
paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Clemm- — -as  the  “more 
than  mother”  of  Edgar  Poe  —  at  Church  Home. 
“  Dickens,  .  .  .  generously  entreated  her  acceptance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  accompanying  the  gift 
with  the  assurance  of  his  sympathy.”  Also  two  young 
men  of  Baltimore  —  Eugene  L.  Didier  and  William 
J.  McClellan  —  gave  Mrs.  Clemm  special  pleasure  by 
taking  her  to  see  the  life-size,  half-figure  Poe-portrait, 
in  pastel  colors,  by  Oscar  Hailing,  then  on  public 
exhibition  and  later  owned  by  General  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  of  Baltimore  and  a  relative  of  the  poet.  Mrs. 
Clemm  highly  commended  this  portrait  as  “  true  to 
life”;  and  its  reprint  (p.  641)  enriches  these  pages  by 
permission  of  General  Poe.  Mrs.  Clemm  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  learn,  during  her  last  years,  of  the  projected 
Baltimore  Monument  to  Poe. 

Mrs.  Clemm  passed  to  her  eternal  rest,  February 
16,  1871.  By  her  last  request  her  papers  and  records 
went  to  her  cousin,  Judge  Neilson  Poe,  after  her  poor, 
worn-out  mortality  was  placed  beside  the  poet-son  of 
her  heart,  whom  she  so  selflessly  served  so  long  and 
so  well.  Of  herself,  the  late  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
wrote:  “Mrs.  Clemm  was  of  epical  dignity  in  her 
patient  beautiful  ministry.”  And  thus  immortalized, 
she  entered  “Poe’s  literary  domain”  of  “  No-Man’s- 
Land,  where  its  airy  denizens  were  neither  draped  in 
flesh,  nor  dominated  or  colored  with  human  blood.”  Tn 
spiritual  force  she  went  to  the  poet  and  their  well- 

11— 47 
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beloved  “Annabel  Lee  ” ;  and  for  all  that  is  worth  while 
in  continuous  human  struggles  for  the  better  land. 

In  1885,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Virginia  was 
brought  from  the  Old  Dutch  Reformed  Churchyard, 
at  Fordham,  New  York,  and  placed  beside  her  mother 
and  poet-husband. 

As  to  the  poet’s  sister,  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty  has 
scored  what  came  from  her  foster-mother,  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  and  other  sources,  that  Rosalie  inherited  her 
parents’  shattered  health;  as  that  of  both  was  in  broken 
condition  —  even  if  her  father  was  living  —  at  the 
time  of  her  birth,  December  20,  1810.  Dim  tradition 
dates  her  father’s  death  the  prior  October  19th,  of 
that  year.  Rosalie  was  a  delicate,  attractive  child  up 
to  the  age  of  sixteen.  Then  her  energies  seemed  to 
have  come  under  a  spell  of  sudden  blight  from  which 
she  never  fully  recovered.  While  she  had  every  ad¬ 
vantage  Miss  Jane  Mackenzie’s  fine  school  could  be¬ 
stow,  Rosalie’s  acquirements  were  never  more  than 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  some  playing  on  the 
piano.  In  penmanship  she  was  said  to  excel,  and  she 
became  the  writing  teacher  of  that  school.  Mr.  Edward 
V.  Valentine’s  sister  —  the  late  Mrs.  E.  A.  V.  Gray,  one 
of  the  pupils  —  said:  “Rosalie  wrote  a  beautiful  hand 
.  .  .  she  was  the  pen-maker,  of  quills,”  in  those  days. 

Miss  Margaret  Ritchie  —  daughter  of  Editor 
Thomas  Ritchie,  of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  and  later 
wife  of  Dr.  Stone,  physician  of  President  Lincoln  — 
was  another  of  Rosalie’s  pupils,  and  intimate  with  the 
Mackenzie  family. 

Some  Richmond  residents  can  still  recall  the  poet’s 
sister  as  “well-formed;  with  large,  dark  gray 'eyes, 
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and  brow  much  like  her  brother’s.”  Mrs.  George  K. 
McGaw,  whose  father’s  second  wife  was  Mary  E. 
Herring  Warden,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Herring 
and  his  second  wife  —  knew  Rosalie  during  her  later 
years.  Mrs.  McGaw  writes  of  her:  “She  called 
Edgar  ‘  Deddie  ’  to  their  intimates.”  Other  records 
are,  that  while  his  sister’s  peculiarities  seemed  trying 
to  the  poet’s  fastidious  taste,  they  had  many  char¬ 
acteristics  in  common.  They  both  loved  flowers,  and 
he  was  rarely  seen,  while  in  Richmond,  without  a 
flower  in  his  button-hole;  and  her  great  delight  was 
giving  flowers  to  her  friends.  Music,  they  both  loved, 
but  it  made  them  sad ;  both  worshipped  the  beautiful, 
and  had  strong  aversion  to  the  harsh  or  coarse  in 
thought  or  actions.  From  several  sources  it  comes, 
that  when  Poe  was  last  in  Richmond,  and  Rosalie 
was  thirty-nine, —  and  he,  forty  —  that  she  looked 
much  the  elder;  that  he  was  very  gentle  with  her  and 
indulgently  went  about  with  her  to  see  her  friends. 
Rosalie  adored  her  poet-brother,  and  when  the  news 
of  his  death  reached  her,  she  was  stunned  with  grief, 
and  she  always  spoke  of  him  as  “  my  dear  brother.” 

Up  to  the  Civil  War  date,  the  Mackenzie  home, 
Duncan  Lodge,  was  gay  in  its  luxurious  hospitality 
of  those  Old  Virgina  days.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  left  Rosalie46  a  modest  independence  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  her  helplessness.  .  .  .  This  bequest,  ugly 
rumor  had  it,  was  squandered  by  her  guardian,  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  son.  He  died,  leaving  Rosalie  to  the  care  of 
his  family.  Undoubtedly  the  Mackenzie  family’s  whole 
substance  was  wiped  out  of  existence  with  the  Civil 
War  times  and  their  issues. 
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Mrs.  McGaw  writes:  “Rosalie  suffered  much  from 
the  effects  of  the  Civil  War.”  And  Mr.  James  War¬ 
den  (Mrs.  McGaw’s  father)  “sent  Rosalie  a  box  of 
clothing  and  other  necessities  that  ran  the  blockade 
to  reach  her.”  Rosalie  appealed  to  various  friends 
to  sell  her  brother’s  pictures  and  letters  to  help  her. 
Mrs.  McGaw  notes  that  she,  herself,  was  about  sixteen, 
when  Rosalie  —  near  fifty  —  began  to  visit  Mrs. 
Warden’s  home,  and  was  added :  “  As  there  were  eight 
of  us  children,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  sleep  with  her.  .  .  . 
My  step-mother  thought  that  Aunty  Clemm  imposed 
on  Rosalie,  and  was  always  warning  her  against  giving 
letters,  etc.,  of  her  brother  to  Mrs.  Clemm.  Rosalie 
was  a  gentle,  mild,  simple,  natural  woman.  Her  re¬ 
lations  aided  her  at  times.” 

Mr.  Whitty  states:  “Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  and  for  some  years  later  Rosalie  lived  be¬ 
tween  the  homes  of  two  descendants  of  the  Mackenzie 
family,  one  just  below  Richmond,  and  another  near 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  She  made  some  visits  to  her  Balti¬ 
more  relatives ;  and  some  of  her  letters,  to  the  Macken¬ 
zies,  during  these  visits,  are  in  existence  and  tell  of 
pleasant  times ;  her  making  cake  to  send  to  her  old 
home,  showing  a  domestic  side  of  her  nature,  also 
her  anticipated  pleasure  in  her  return,  was  mentioned.” 

During  Rosalie’s  later  Baltimore  stay —  in  the  1870’s 
—  literary  and  musical  entertainments  were  given  for 
her  benefit.  R.  H.  Stoddard’s  “  Poe  ”  article,  in 
September,  1872,  Harper’s  M onthly  Magazine,  claimed 
the  attention  of  Alfred  Corning  Clark,47  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  not  only  for  a  Poe  monument  aid,  but  by 
a  check  of  $100  for  the  poet’s  sister.  At  Oakland, 
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Virginia,  Rosalie  wrote  Mr.  Stoddard  of  the  death 
of  her  brother’s  friend,  Editor  John  R.  Thompson, 
and  his  making  Mr.  Stoddard  his  literary  executor, 
and  she  therefore  asked  of  him  some  of  Poe’s  auto¬ 
graphs  to  sell  for  her  needs.  Rosalie  thanked  him  for 


Rosalie  Mackenzie  Poe 


“  $10,”  and  regretted  her  inability  to  aid  his  Poe  work; 
she  also  made  concluding  mention  of  her  “increase  of 
years  and  helplessness.” 

Mr.  Whitty  notes  that  “Rosalie  once  owned  the 
original  Poe  MS.  of  ‘Oh,  Tempora!  Oh,  Mores!’ 
One  copy  J.  R.  Thompson  loaned  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Didier, 
Baltimore,  for  which  she  was  to  be  paid  $to,  and  in 
a  recently  seen  letter  of  Mr.  Thompson  he  asked  that 
the  contract  be  kept,  Rosalie  paid,”  etc. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Ritchie  Stone,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Epiphany  Church  Home,  Washington,  D.  C.,  assisted 
in  opening  its  doors  to  Rosalie  Poe  in  1870.  Some 
four  years  later  —  July,  1874  —  Mrs.  Stone  fanned 
Rosalie,  in  her  last  moments  on  earth,  there.  Mrs. 
Stone  said  Rosalie  was  hopeful  of  a  brighter  here¬ 
after;  she  spoke  of  her  happy  days  spent  with  the 
Mackenzie  family  at  Richmond,  called  it  her  “  home  ” ; 
and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  her  “  dear  sainted  mother.”  Mrs. 
Stone  wrote  a  long  account  of  Rosalie's  last  illness  to 
the  Mackenzie  family,  to  whom  she  sent  Rosalie’s 
trunk,  and  a  few  other  personal  effects.  Mr.  Whitty 
adds,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  step-daughter,  at  Danville, 
Va.,  told  him  that  she  roomed  with  Rosalie,  and  now 
has  her  brooch  that  appears  in  his  photograph  picture 
of  her  —  and  of  which  Mr.  Whitty  allows  a  reprint 
in  these  pages.  He  concludes,  that  after  her  death, 
Rosalie  was  beautifully  cared  for,  and  tributes  in  the 
loveliest  flowers,  of  which  she  was  so  fond  in  life,  were 
many  from  friends  far  and  near.  Judge  Neilson  Poe 
was  advised  by  telegraph  of  her  death ;  he  came  to  her 
funeral,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  all  expenses. 
This  was  declined.  He  expressed  regret  that  the  lot  in 
which  the  poet  lay,  at  Baltimore,  was  full,  and  Rosalie 
could  not  then  be  taken  there.  Therefore  after  her 
funeral  she  was  laid  to  rest,  for  a  while,  in  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery,  D.  C.  There,  as  in  Poe’s  lines, 

“  The  lady  sleeps  !  Oh,  may  her  sleep, 

Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep ! 

Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep !  ” 

The  Sleeper. 


SECTION  IX 


Summary,  1809—1849 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  died  Sunday  morning-,  October 
7,  1849.  Harsh  criticism  of  the  poet  promptly  began 
Tuesday  morning,  October  9,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold’s 
article  signed  “  Ludwig,”  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
that  date.  This  drastic  critique  and  its  later  amplified 
“Memoir”  of  Poe  were  copied  far  and  wide  in  home 
and  foreign  prints.  In  the  October  13th  issue  of  the 
Home  Journal,  N.  P.  Willis  as  “promptly”  and 
strongly  trailed  the  way  to  Poe’s  defence.  Willis  was 
thus  closely  followed  by  Henry  B.  Hirst,  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  October  20,  1849,  Saturday  Courier.  Later, 
others  came  in  throngs  along  this  well-beaten  path 
into  the  broad  highway  which  gives  the  world-wide, 
open  vindication-vista  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  the  man. 

The  editor  of  February  10,  1906,  Musical  Courier 
notes  :  “  There  have  been  many  hostile  [cynical]  critics 
of  Poe  [mostly]  in  America,  where  Puritanism  was 
far  more  in  evidence  than  literary  culture.”  In  se¬ 
quence  it  comes  that  the  late  Henry  James,  American 
master  of  English  expression,  voted  Poe’s  poems  “  use¬ 
less  verse.”  But  the  same  might  he  said  of  aeroplanes 
and  other  values  concerning  uses  for  which  they  were 
never  intended,  —  a  brilliant  example  being  Hfsop’s 
fabled  barnyard  fowl  wisely  preferring  barley  corn  to 
gems.  Dr.  Griswold’s  Poe  “Memoir”  found  early, 
transatlantic,  print-treatment  of  both  poet  and  man  by 
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virtue  of  the  Scottish  divine,  critic  and  essayist,  Dr. 
George  Gilfillan,  of  whom  an  English  scholar  wrote : 1 
“  teste  Gilfillan  records  that  Poe  murdered  his  wife  to 
find  inspiration  for  ‘The  Raven,’  ...  if  Gilfillan  had 
read  the  works  of  his  victim  he  would  have  known  that 
realism  was  loathsome  to  the  temperament  of  Poe, 
.  .  .  but  when  the  slanderer  is  abroad,  he  cares  not 
how  flagrant  are  his  calumnies,  especially  if  he  speak 
in  the  cause  of  morality.”  Plad  Dr.  Gilfillan  also 
known  that  “The  Raven”  inspiration  was  germinat¬ 
ing  in  Poe’s  mind  from  1831,  when  his  future  wife 
was  but  nine  years  old,  these  facts  would  have  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  this  scholarly  Scotch  writer  for  a  truer 
point  of  view  than  his  own. 

A  recent  overseas  critic  characterized  Poe  as,  “.  .  . 
a  blackguard  of  genius  impossible  to  whitewash.” 
Reasons  why  such  action  is  needless  are  strongly  stated 
by  another  able  “overseas”  critic2  in:  “The  common 
fool  who  points  to  Poe  as  a  drunkard  and  a  sloth,  for¬ 
gets  that  he  was  not  only  devoted  to  his  family,  but 
produced  a  greater  sum  of  admirable  work  in  sixteen 
years  than  any  octogenarian  in  America.  The  most 
proved  against  Poe  is,  that  wine  had  an  instant  and 
perverse  effect  upon  him.  .  .  .  Though  the  squalor 
of  penury  and  magazines  gave  him  neither  ‘  ancestral 
hall  nor  moss-grown  abbey  ’  be  lived  and  died  enclosed 
within  the  impregnable  castle  of  his  mind.” 

The  lion.  R.  M.  Hogg,  Irvine,  Scotland,  writes 
that  “Alexander  Smith,  of  Kilmarnock,  Dundonald 
parents,  and  Galt  family  intimacies  there,  also  author  of 
‘Dreamthorpe  and  Other  Poems’  —  in  the  prefatory 
essay  of  his  edition  of  Howe’s  ‘  Golden  Leaves  from 
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American  Poets' — stated:  ‘Poe  was  a  blackguard  of 
genius.'  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  in  March  29,  1917, 
British  Weekly,  quoted  this  phrase  with  seeming  ap¬ 
proval  and  like  additions  when  commenting  on  ‘  Poe’s 
Helen  ’  by  Miss  Caroline  Ticknor.” 

Scholarly  William  C.  Brownell3  wrote  of  Poe: 
“There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  realizing  Poe’s 
genius  than  by  imagining  American  literature  without 
him.  He  is  the  solitary  artist  of  our  elder  literature. 
Color,  rhythm,  space,  strangeness  are  his  realisms. 
Poe’s  art  was  unalloyed.”  Yet  curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Brownell  adds :  “  it  is  idle  to  endeavor  to  make  a  great 
writer  of  Poe,  because  whatever  his  merits,  his  writ¬ 
ings  lack  elements  of  great,  real  literature.  The  Poe 
cult  is  not  in  the  interest  of  literature,  since  as  lit¬ 
erature  his  writings  are  valueless.”  To  sustain  this 
dictum  Mr.  Brownell  proceeds,  at  one  fell  stroke,  to 
demolish  foreign  and  posterity’s  favorable  estimates 
of  Poe :  but  resplendent  from  this  debris  rise  the  lit¬ 
erary  shades  of  Emerson,  Henry  James  and  others, 
acclaimed  by  their  sponsor  in  letters,  Mr.  Brownell. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Justitia  Posterity 
may  strike  this  balance  one  hundred  years  hence.  Of 
Poe’s  creative  force,  at  least,  she  may  agree  with  Dr. 
Barrett  Wendell,  who  wrote  :  “  The  utterance  of  Poe  is 
as  incontestably,  as  triumphantly  itself  as  the  note  of 
a  song  bird.” 

The  Rev.  Warren  H.  Cudworth,4  East  Boston, 
Mass.,  assured  Mr.  William  F.  Gill,  most  emphatically, 
“  that  Poe  was  not  a  drunkard.  Why,  I,  the  most 
innocent  of  divinity  students  ...  [in  1847]  while 
walking  with  Poe,  and  feeling  thirsty,  pressed  him  to 
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take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  He  declined,  but  finally 
compromised  by  taking  a  glass  of  ale.  .  .  .  Almost 
instantly  a  great  change  came  over  him  ...  he  be¬ 
came  as  if  paralyzed,  and  with  compressed  lips  and 
fixed,  glaring  eyes,  returned,  without  uttering  a  word, 
to  the  house  which  we  were  visiting.  For  hours,  the 
strange  spell  hung  over  him.  He  seemed  ...  as  if 
stricken  by  some  peculiar  phase  of  insanity.”  A  long¬ 
time  Richmond  friend  of  Poe  said:  “He  resisted  more 
temptations  in  a  day  than  most  men  do  in  a  year.’’ 
Hypersensitive  nerve  heritage  marked  Poe  as  abnor¬ 
mally  susceptible  to  all  stimulants;  and  stranded  in 
such  shallows  by  the  effects  of  mental  shocks  on  his 
physique  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  this  nervous  malady 
grew  with  years  and  progressive  results  into  spells  of 
depression.  These  terminated  in  total  unconsciousness 
of  word  or  acts  when  Poe  was  under  the  added  sway 
of  stimulants  taken  for  relief  they  failed  to  give,  or 
social  bearings.  This  result  seems  definitely  affirmed 
by  scientific  dictum — in  the  “unconscious  turn  to 
stimulants  for  relief.”  Consequences  on  this  score 
should  absolve  such  victims  from  responsibility  in 
breaking  all  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  late  R.  A. 
Douglass-Lithgow,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Boston,  stated  Poe’s 
case  as:  “Nervous  irritability,  prostration  and  de¬ 
spondency,  occasioned  by  malnutrition  and  exhausted 
nerve  centers.”  These  were  laid  in  the  poet’s  cradle. 
This  physical  disability  to  withstand  effects  of  stimu¬ 
lants  ostracised  Poe  from  associates  of  his  class  and 
callings  in  the  life  of  his  day.  Harshly,  he  realized 
that  “Fellowship  is  Heaven  ;  and  the  lack  of  it  is  Hell !  ” 
as  wrote  F.  Waller  Allan,  of  Sewanee,  Tenn.  The  dis- 
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tinguished  Boston  nerve  specialist,  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Lane,  states :  “  Under  such  depressions  Poe  could  no 
more  resist  turning  to  stimulants  for  relief  than  he 
could  change  the  color  of  his  eyes.” 

With  no  indulgence  of  mawkish  sentimentalism,  the 
foregoing  statements  seem  to  throw  a  strong  common- 
sense  light  on  Poe’s  own  pathetic  account  of  his  case 
which  he,  himself,  never  so  understood;  and  this  fact 
created  his  conscience  stories,  and  also  caused  his  vari¬ 
ous  comments  on  “  weak  will.”  His  own  words  were : 
“  I  have  absolutely  no  pleasure  in  stimulants  in  which 
I  sometimes  so  madly  indulge,  ...  It  has  not  been  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  that  I  have  perilled  life  and 
reputation  —  and  reason.  It  has  been  in  the  desperate 
attempt  to  escape  from  torturing  memories  —  memo¬ 
ries  of  wrong  and  injustice  and  imputed  dishonor,  [and 
to  shield  that  of  his  lady-vampire  tormentors]  from 
the  sense  of  unsupportable  loneliness,  [Poe  was  in¬ 
stinctively  social]  and  a  dread  of  some  strange, 
impending  doom.”  Undoubtedly  Poe  feared  nerve- 
strain,  possible  results,  in  the  horrors  of  his  “  Haunted 
Palace.”  These  he  escaped!  But,  as  a  thrilling  note, 
this  cry  of  a  soul’s  anguish  will  ring  down  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  all  Time,  with  fainting  echoes  melting  into 
the  music  of  all  Beauty  beyond.  This  is  the  enshrined 
Beauty  of  Perfection  of  which  the  poet  sang. 

Blending  several  ideas  concerning  Poe’s  Centenary 
—  January  19,  1909  —  will  give:  that  it  was  shared 
by  his  native  land  with  England,  France,  Germany  and 
other  countries.  That  there  never  was  a  reason  why 
this  rare  genius  should  have  been  marked  for  ostracism 
in  any  land,  while  posterity  lavished  honors  on  scores 
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who,  if  judged  by  moral  standards  only,  must  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Of  the  Old  Law,  David  s 
“  Psalms  ”  —  though  he  was  a  murderer  and  a  ravisher 
—  find  place  in  Holy  Writ.  Of  the  New  Gospel,  one 
who  denied  his  Master  thrice,  stands  high  in  Christian 
ritual.  Horace  is  a  household  word  among  scholars, 
though  his  addiction  to  Valerian  was  no  less  than  his 
delight  in  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair.  Dryden  sold  his 
rich  rhymes  and  prose  lines  to  the  service  of  a  cruel, 
corrupt  monarch.  Sterne  and  Dick  Steele  wrote  beauti¬ 
fully  and  lived  vilely.  Lovable,  most  lovable  Charles 
Lamb,  fell  victim  to  the  drop  too  much.  Byron  was  a 
libertine ;  Shelley  despised  all  social  laws.  So  the  records 
run  awry  as  to  Sappho,  Aspasia,  Madame  de  Stael, 
George  Sand,  and  still  later  others :  all,  in  some  ways, 
set  at  defiance  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man.  Poor 
Bobbie  Burns  pathetically  plead  that  his  struggling 
spirit  should  be  credited  with  what  the  weak  flesh  had 
resisted.  Perhaps  if  we  knew  all,  the  balance  would  be 
struck  most  forcefully  in  favor  of  those  tortured  souls 
who  could  not  be  stripped  of  lofty  aspirations  by  the 
demons  that  beset  them.  But  why  should  Poe’s  mem¬ 
ory  be  placed  in  posterity’s  pillory  while  such  as  these, 
who  joined  to  their  tongues  of  fire  far  greater  mortal 
infirmities,  nevertheless  are  accorded  foremost  niches 
in  the  Valhalla  of  this  world’s  immortals? 

The  literary  records  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  have  been 
too  ably  and  frequently  treated  for  one  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  venture  much  on  such  scores,  excepting 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  expressions  made  of  their 
writer  by  some  of  the  eminent  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  believes  it  is  impossible  to 
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localize  Poe;  emphasizes  the  poet’s  “totality  of  effect,” 
and  centres  his  vital  force  in  Poe’s  own  words :  “  How 
shall  I  produce  the  maximum  of  effect  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  means  ?  ” 

Roger  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  New  York  City,  marks  Poe’s 
natural,  or  instinctively  international,  force  by :  “  Dur¬ 
ing  a  residence  abroad  I  took  Poe  with  me.  In  Japan 
an  apt  story-teller  can  instantly  gather  and  hold  a 
crowd.  Whenever  I  repeated  stories  of  4  The  Raven,’ 
4  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  ’  and  4  The  Gold- 
Bug,’  my  auditors  clamored  for  more.  While  Irving 
and  4  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  are  well  known  there,  the  type 
of  Poe’s  mysticism  seemed  more  real  to  them.  Indeed 
I  doubt  if  I  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  his 
stories  were  fiction.  4  No,’  they  would  say,  4  all  that  is 
perfectly  natural.  It  happened  many  times,  only  your 
honorable  Mr.  Poe  told  it  better  than  any  one  else.’ 
In  many  parts  of  China,  as  the  summer  shades  of  night 
approach,  old  men  of  the  village  seat  themselves  by 
the  highway  and  tell  stories  to  the  people.  I  listened 
with  intense  interest.  Finally  I  tried  Poe  in  several 
gatherings,  and  he  always  made  me  popular.  No  one 
contradicted  me  or  seemed  to  doubt.  To  them  he  was 
perfectly  natural.  But  they  called  me  an  4  honorable 
beautiful  liar,’  when  I  described  the  high  buildings  in 
New  York  City.” 

Why  the  44  Oriental  understood  Poe’s  mysticism 
better  than  nine-tenths  of  Americans”  seems  clearly 
explained  by:  5  44  A  volume  of  poems  translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  Dr.  William  A.  P.  Martin,  and  recently 
[1894]  issued  by  Kelly  &  Walsh  of  Shanghai,  China, 
contains  a  Chinese  poem,  said  to  be  [over]  2000  years 
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old,  and  entitled  ‘The  Raven,  or  the  Bird  of  Fate.’  It 
bears  such  remarkable  resemblance  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  to  Poe’s  ‘  Raven  ’  that  the  translator  would 
fain  charge  Poe  with  plagiarism  were  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  possible  that  the  American  poet  knew  aught  of 
it.”  To  prove  that  no  unconscious  influence  of  Poe’s 
versification  of  “  The  Raven  ”  has  altered  the  argument 
of  the  Chinese  poem,  Dr.  Martin  has  given  the  original 
in  Chinese  characters  —  for  those  Avho  can  read  them 
—  a  prose  translation  for  others,  and  of  the  two  poems 
this  analogy : 

1.  The  poet’s  state  of  mental  depression  bordering  on 

despair. 

2.  His  resort  to  books  for  relief  before  or  after  the 

appearance  of  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

3.  The  insolent  familiarity  of  the  intruder. 

4.  The  recognition  of  the  bird  as  boding  evil. 

5.  A  direct  appeal  to  the  bird  for  an  explanation  of 

the  mystery. 

6.  The  bird’s  reply  in  one  melancholy  ejaculation. 

7.  Finally,  .  .  .  the  interpretation  of  that  response  by 

each  poet  to  suit  his  own  case. 

This  1894  translated  Chinese  poem,  inaccessible  to 
Poe,  with  the  above  noted  similarities,  simply  proves 
that  the  same  poetic  idea  can  be  borne  by  two  or  more 
persons  centuries  apart  as  well  as  in  the  same  period 
of  time  —  as  instanced  by  “The  Haunted  Palace,”  by 
Poe,  and  “  The  Beleagured  City,”  by  Longfellow,  yet 
they  never  met  face  to  face.  This  almost  identical 
thread  of  thought  expression  can  be  made  by  those 
wholly  unknown  to  each  other,  and,  in  this  instance, 
throws  the  shadows  of  Oriental  mysticism  over  the 
genius  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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Since  the  late  1830’s  Poe  has  ever  been  named  the 
“beloved  Solitary  One”  in  Russia.  Mr.  Lewis  con¬ 
tinues  :  “In  Siberia  I  was  puzzled  by  the  contradictions 
I  met  in  the  composite  character  there :  much  joy,  reck¬ 
lessness;  but  over  all  this,  hung  a  certain  deep,  Gothic 
sadness.  I  tried  every  means  of  breaking  into  the 
circle,  but  something  indefinable  told  me  I  was  out¬ 
side.  One  winter  night  as  we  lay  in  our  robes  of  skins 
about  a  great  Russian  stove  in  a  log  house  towards 
the  Northern  rim  of  Siberia,  the  winds  soughing 
through  the  pines  and  firs,  and  cries  of  howling  wolves 
moved  me  to  story-telling.  I  opened  with  my  favorite 
Poe.  That  began  my  entry  into  the  Russian  soul. 
Entering  I  discovered  that  Poe  was  a  most  complete 
type  of  Gothic  sadness.  The  Germans  very  quickly 
showed  me  that  they  thought,  only  by  birth,  Poe  be¬ 
longed  to  America.  In  France,  I  grew  to  believe  ‘The 
Bells  ’  to  be  a  purely  French  poem,  a  much  better  one 
in  that  language  than  in  ours.  [The  Spanish  novelist, 
Vincent  Blasco  Ibanez,  stated:  “Poe  is  my  spiritual 
and  literary  father.  His  name  is  as  famous  in  Europe 
as  Lincoln’s.”]  And,  in  London,  John  A.  T.  Floyd' — 
the  well-known  writer  on  Russian  literature  —  spent 
hours  trying  to  show  me  that  Poe  is  our  one  master 
literary  spirit  —  in  fact,  placed  us  on  the  literary  map 
of  the  world  and  anchored  us  there.  I  was  almost 
shown !  An  Englishman,  who  knew  most  of  the  South 
African  dialects,  and  I  were  sitting,  under  a  bright 
moon,  in  a  forest  surrounded  by  our  host  —  a  black 
tribal  chief — and  his  subjects.  Vainly  I  tried  to  get 
them  to  imagine  the  glories  of  White  Lands.  They 
nodded  —  ‘nearly  napping’:  —  then  I  tried  my  favor- 
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ite  Poe  stories.  At  once,  they  were  alive.  T  hey 
knew  apes  and  birds  of  ill-omen,  and  they  kept  me  at 
it  for  two  hours.  When  at  last  I  gave  out,  the  old 
chief  said, — ■  ‘  That  was  a  great  White  Chief  and 
mighty  Witch-doctor !  ’  Our  host  was  grieved  to  learn, 
that  while  we  think  Poe  a  great  chief,  we  have  not 
erected  a  large  fetich  house  for  him.  Now,  you  know 
why  I  view  Poe  as  a  world-genius,  belonging  to  no  one 
part  of  it,  but  flashing  or  brooding  over  it  all.” 

Thus  is  recognition  of  “The  prophet  of  silence  and 
seclusion  blown  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,”  wrote 
Dr.  Charles  Whibley. 

From  Louis  Weinberg  comes :  “  The  orchestra 
seemed  too  small  for  symphonies  in  the  ear  of  Beetho¬ 
ven;  marble  too  cold  for  the  visions  of  Angelo,  and 
words  too  definite  for  the  moods  of  Poe.”  Victor 
Hugo  described  him  as  “  the  prince  of  American  lit¬ 
erature,”  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  held  our  poet  to  be 
“  America’s  finest  lyric  artist.”  In  the  London  Eclectic 
Review,  September,  1853,  appeared,  “  Every  one  of 
Poe’s  small  poems  is  as  complete  and  full  of  light  as 
a  gem  —  either  the  tearful  light  of  sorrow,  or  the 
gleam  from  a  dream  of  the  past.” 

Some  ideas  briefed  from  an  able  Philadelphia 
press-editorial  follow  several  words  from  the  Preface 
of  Poe’s  “Eureka,”  “To  the  few  who  love  me,”  — 
When  Alfred  Tennyson  said  that  the  only  thing  he 
wished  to  see  in  America  was  the  grave  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  another  English  scholar  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  place  a  wreath  upon  that  simple  tomb  in 
Westminster  Churchyard,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Swin¬ 
burne  wrote:  “The  fame  of  Poe  grows  wider  and 


A  Prince  in  the  Court  of  Fame, 

With  the  bloom  of  immortality  upon  his  lips. 

William  P.  Trent. 

( Edgar  Allan  Poe  —  Mtat  28 —  Author,  Editor,  Critic) 

From  Helen  Todd  Hammond’s  Water-Color  Drawing  of  Bust  of  Poe 
by  Daniel  C.  French  in  Hall  of  Fame,  University  of  New  York 

II — 48 
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strikes  deeper  as  time  advances,”  they  were  merely 
forerunners  of  many  pilgrims  whose  tributes  will 
prove  that  patience  is  all  that  is  needed  for  Time  to 
set  all  wrongs  right. 

The  Poe  Centenary  Celebration  6  —  throughout  our 
land  —  was  no  honor  to  that  heir  of  all  the  ages,  but 
simply  the  “  Country’s  apology  for  its  crudity  and 
cruelty  while  the  poet  lived.  Whenever  a  saint  is  made 
there  always  must  be  a  devil’s  advocate.  Poe  held  by 
right  the  title  of  the  master  of  masters,  —  the  one 
American  known,  studied  and  honored  in  Moscow, 
Spain,  Paris,  London  and  Berlin.  Dickens  bowed  to 
him  —  Rossetti  gladly  declared  Poe  gave  to  him  his 
‘Blessed  Damosel.’  Mark  Twain  said,  —  ‘Poe  is  re¬ 
membered  after  a  hundred  years.  That  is  fame  enough 
for  any  man,  and  testifies  to  the  height  and  depth  of 
his  genius.’  [Walt  Whitman  wrote  of  Poe :  “  By  final 
judgment  he  must  be  classed  with  the  electric  lights  of 
imaginative  literature,  brilliant  and  dazzling.”]  George 
Bernard  Shaw  declares  of  Poe  in  America:  ‘  How  did 
he  live  there,  this  finest  of  finest  artists ;  this  born 
aristocrat  of  letters?  Alas,  he  did  not  live  there;  he 
died  there  and  was  duly  explained  away  as  a  drunk¬ 
ard  !  ’  His  centenary  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
honoring  of  him  who  was  our  human  Israfel,  whose 
heart-strings  are  a  lute  and  who  has  the  sweetest 
voice  of  all  God’s  creatures. 

‘  His  was  the  voice  of  beauty  and  of  woe. 

Pure  as  the  mountains  of  perpetual  snow  — 

Wild  as  the  tempest  of  the  upper  sky  — 

Sweet  as  the  faint,  far-off  celestial  tone 
Of  angel  whispers,  fluttering  from  on  high, 

And  tender  as  love’s  tear,  when  youth  and  beauty  die.’  ” 


Ad  astra  per  ardua 

Hall  of  Fame,  University  of  New  York 

From  special  drawing  by  Raphael  A.  Weed,  New  York  City 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart:  .... 

(Wordsworth’s  Sonnet  on  Milton) 


Edgar  Allan  Poe! 
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Poe  never  earned  a  money-mite  but  by  his  pen.  Yet 
the  supreme  triumph  of  the  poet’s  life  stands  forth 
“answered  and  secure,”  in  the  words  of  Dr.  William 
P.  Trent,  of  New  York  City,  who  proclaimed  —  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  world’s  highest  literary 
tribunals  —  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is 

“A  Prince  in  the  Court  of  Fame!” 


ADDENDA 


“  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher” 

From  the  Reverend  Anson  Titus,  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  it  comes  that  the  surviving  children  of  Luke 
Noble  and  Harriet  Ann  Usher  were  erratic  neurotics 
and  the  last  of  their  family. 

Colonel  A.  H.  Pve,  of  eminent  theatrical  interests 
at  Quebec,  was  the  1806  to  1812  quartermaster  of  that 
garrison.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Poet  Laureate’s 
family,  connected  with  the  Arnold  family  by  mar¬ 
riage,  also  in  some  way  with  the  Ushers.  Through 
Colonel  Pye,  the  Ushers  made  various  theatrical  cir¬ 
cuits  and  finally  found  a  home  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

The  Ushers’  second  son,  James  Campbell,  was  born 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  March  20,  1807,  the  same  year  as 
Henry  Poe,  the  poet’s  brother.  Young  Usher  was  a 
wanderer,  mentally  bright  and  cherished  ambitions 
of  entering  the  Episcopal  ministry,  but  was  held  in 
the  bondage  of  blighted  nervous  equipment,  as  was 
also  his  sister.  James  Usher  was  strongly  outlined 
in  these  and  other  points  by  Roderick  Usher,  Poe’s 
hero  of  “  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.”  And  his 
sister  Agnes,  in  points  of  personality,  seems  to  be 
identical  with  “lady  Madeline,”  the  heroine  of  this 
“perfection  ”  of  Poe’s  stories.  Colonel  Pye  stood  god¬ 
father  for  Agnes  Pye  Usher,  born  at  Quebec,  May  10, 
1809,  the  same  year  as  was  Edgar  Poe,  at  Boston, 
Mass.  She  made  theatrical  appearances  at  various 
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Agnes  Pye  Usher,  1809-1834 
From  photograph  (of  pen-and-ink  sketch)  owned  by 
Reverend  Anson  Titus 

Original  sketch  by  J.  Worrell,  who  painted  a  portrait  of  General  Lafayette  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1824,  when  Edgar  Poe,  as  Lieutenant  of  Richmond  Junior  Vol¬ 
unteers,  paced  back  and  forth  before  headquarters  of  General  Lafayette,  as  body  guard. 
Worrell  must  have  known  Poe  then,  as  well  as  the  Usher  family.  Worrell  seems  a 
logical  link  between  them. 
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places  from  Lexington,  Ivy.,  to  Philadelphia.  In  the 
latter  city,  during  1830,  she  made  an  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage  with  John  Hedden  Ward,  and  about  that  time 
an  actor-artist  made  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  sketch  of 
Agnes  P.  Usher,  who  died  in  1834,  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
One  record  dates  her  mother's  death  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
March,  1814.  Luke  Noble  Usher  died,  November,  1814, 
at  Chambersburg,  Penn.  Because  Poe  was  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  times  during  the  years  1829,  1830  and  1831,  Dr. 
Titus  seems  convinced  it  was  there  that  the  poet  met 
James  Campbell  and  Agnes  Pye  Usher.  Also  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  Poe’s  way  to  look  up  and  renew  old 
friendships,  there  is  all  but  certainty  that  Roderick 
Usher  and  the  “lady  Madeline,”  of  “The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,”  are.  in  Poe’s  usual  wavering  outlines, 
his  pen-pictures  of  James  Campbell  and  Agnes  Pye 
Usher.  Her  pen-and-ink  portrait  sketch  appears  in  this 
Poe  life  story  by  the  kindness  of  the  Reverend  Anson 
Titus. 


The  Brady  Daguerreotype  of  Poe 

Reprinted  from  an  article  by  James  H.  Whitty  en¬ 
titled  “  A  Newly  Discovered  Portrait  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,”  published  in  The  Literary  Digest  International 
Book  Review  in  October,  1923,  and  used  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Whitty  and  Editor  Clifford  Smyth  (see 
page  894). 
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“The  Steps  of  the  Astor  House”  (and  City  Hall  Park  Opposite), 
whence  was  Bawled  “  Old  Ebony  ”  ( Blackwood's  Magazine),  in  “  Buff 
and  Blue”  (Continental  Colors).  See  Section  VI,  page  1232 

From  Poe-period  prints  sent  by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Thompson,  New  York, 
and  Librarian  Alex.  J.  Wall,  New  York  Historical  Society 
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The  Poe-Allan  Letters 
See  Sections  III  and  IV 

W  hile  sheets  of  this  book  were  passing  through 
the  press,  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  published 
twenty-seven  letters  from  Poe  to  John  Allan  (on  the 
reverse  of  some  of  which  were  notes  by  John  Allan 
himself)  ;  two  copies  of  Allan’s  letters  to  Poe;  one 
letter  from  Sergeant  Graves  to  Poe;  and  one  letter 
from  Mrs.  Clemm  to  John  Allan.  The  introduction 
and  comments  were  written  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Stanard. 

The  letters  from  Poe  to  Allan  show  for  themselves 
that  the  series  of  correspondence  is  incomplete,  and 
one  known  letter  is  unrecorded.  The  published 
“  Letters  ”  are  mainly  about  financial  aid  asked  by 
Poe,  and  the  London  Times  Literary  Supplement  for 
Dec.  3,  1925,  in  a  review,  considered  the  claims  made 
for  the  volume  as  “absurdly  extravagant.”  These 
“Letters”  make  no  material  changes  in  the  recorded 
facts  for  the  period  of  Poe’s  life  covered  from  the 
year  1826  to  Oct.  16,  1831.  There  are  some  efforts, 
through  mistaken  hypotheses,  by  Mrs.  Stanard  to 
fasten  down  Poe’s  time  spent  from  March  to  May, 
1827,  as  at  Boston,  Mass.,  but  the  “Letters”  give  no 
direct  evidence  for  the  whereabouts  of  Poe  for  the 
many  disputed  days  (about  sixty-seven)  when  he 
might  well  have  been  “absent  from  this  country,”  as 
is  stated  in  a  letter  written  by  Poe,  July  28,  1829,  to 
Carey,  Lea  &  Carey  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  full  text 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  present  life  of  Poe, 
but  entirely  ignored  by  Mrs.  Stanard.  A  letter  from 
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Poe  to  a  companion  who  was  on  this  ocean  trip  is 
now  under  investigation,  and  may  eventually  reveal 
the  real  whereabouts  of  Poe  for  the  dark  period  in 
question. 

The  editor  of  the  “Letters”  further  states  that 
“Poe  came  home,  presumably  on  March  2,  1829,”  but 
infers  for  some  purpose  that  the  first  Mrs.  Allan  must 
have  been  buried  on  the  previous  day.  As  is  shown 
elsewhere  in  the  present  volume  (and  further  verified 
by  the  Shockoe  Cemetery  records  at  Richmond,  Va ) , 
the  Richmond  Whig  published,  March  2,  1829,  that 
the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Allan  would  take  place  that  day. 

This  also  corroborates  the  testimony  of  contem¬ 
porary  authorities  that  Poe  was  present  at  the  Shockoe 
Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  March  2,  1829.  The 
“  Letters,”  page  35.  print  what  purports  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  1827,  giving  the  amount  required  to  pay  a  tuition 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  as  $233.  This  seems  to 
have  been  done  to  controvert  Poe’s  own  statement  in 
his  letter  to  Allan  from  West  Point,  dated  Jan.  3. 
1830  (the  year  date  should  have  been  1831),  in  which 
he  placed  his  expenses  at  $350.  In  reality  this  adver¬ 
tisement  shows  a  total  of  $373,  two  important  items, 
one  of  $100  for  clothing  and  the  other  $40  for  pocket 
money,  being  omitted.  The  further  efforts  on  the 
same  page  of  the  “  Letters  ”  to  criticize  Poe  for  charg¬ 
ing  a  bill  of  clothing  to  Allan  is  unjust.  The  photostat 
copy  of  this  bill  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
is  acknowledged  by  the  editor,  shows  plainly  that  the 
bill  was  charged  to  Poe,  and  is  so  written  on  its  reverse 
by  Allan  himself. 
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In  Letter  24  (to  John  Allan),  Poe  plainly  states  that 
his  short  allowance  forced  him  to  leave  his  “  Lawn  ” 
room  and  proper  companions,  and  go  to  No.  13  West 
Range — “Rowdy  Row” — and  associates  there, 
where,  by  cards,  he  tried  to  win  enough  to  meet  his 
college  dues.  This  money  shortage  from  Allan,  when 
he  had  abundance,  seems  an  intentional,  sinister  plan 
for  obtained  results  to  make,  for  public  effect,  his 
“gambling”  charges  against  Poe.  So  far  as  known 
no  other  such  records  exist. 

The  late  Mrs.  Holmes  Cummings  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  present  editor  at  Boston,  Mass., 
several  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  she  had  in  her 
possession  an  abstract  of  the  letters  to  Allan  from  Poe, 
written  by  the  late  G.  W.  Mayo  of  Richmond,  Va., 
who  was  the  executor  of  the  second  Mrs.  Allan’s  will, 
afterwards  disputed  in  court.  No  mention  of  these 
letters,  however,  is  found  in  his  report  to  the  final 
court.  The  unrecorded  letter  may  have  been  sold 
separately  by  Mr.  Mayo,  or  for  some  reason  destroyed. 
(It  was  much  after  the  order  of  the  West  Point, 
Jan.  3,  1830,  letter  written  by  Poe  to  Allan.)  It 
showed  a  dispute  over  an  amount  of  money  sent  to 
Poe  by  Allan  for  a  schoolbook  which  Poe  had  diverted 
to  his  use  for  living  expenses.  In  the  letter  Poe  among 
other  things  severely  arraigned  Allan  for  his  relations 
with  women,  and  upbraided  him  for  humiliating  him 
by  sending  him  to  a  school  in  Richmond  where  he  had 
to  be  in  attendance,  in  the  same  class,  with  one  of 
Allan’s  natural  sons.  This  matter  presumably  had 
reference  to  a  boy  whose  tuition  Allan  neglected  to 
pay,  and  a  letter  touching  the  case  in  the  Library  of 
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Congress  was  only  used  in  part  by  the  editor  of  the 
“  Letters.” 

The  second  Mrs.  Allan  is  reported  to  have  shown, 
and  used,  the  published  Poe  letters  in  her  lifetime  to 
the  detriment  of  Poe.  Her  derogatory  statements  con¬ 
cerning  Poe  published  in  two  Richmond,  Va.,  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  charge  of  forgery  against  Poe  printed 
in  the  Virginia  edition  of  his  works,  emanating  from 
the  same  source,  did  Poe’s  memory  the  gravest  in¬ 
justice.  The  correction,  the  “Letters”  now  demon¬ 
strate,  surely  comes  none  too  soon. 

The  Baltimore  North  American 

The  Baltimore,  Md.,  North  American  or  Weekly 
Journal  of  Politics,  Science  and  Literature,  Volume  I, 
May  to  September,  1827,  contains  poems,  a  short  story, 
and  other  matters  over  the  signature  “  W.  PI.  P.”(oe). 
He  was  E.  A.  Poe’s  brother,  and  the  poems  “  The  hap¬ 
piest  day  —  the  happiest  hour  ”  and  “  Dreams,”  appear¬ 
ing  in  E.  A.  Poe's  1827  volume,  are  printed  herein. 
The  former  has  only  four  stanzas,  one  of  which  is  new  : 

The  smile  of  love  —  soft  friendship’s  charm  — 
Bright  hope  itself  has  fled  at  last, 

’T  will  ne’er  again  my  bosom  warm  — 

'T  is  ever  past. 

These  E.  A.  Poe  poems  are  likely  early  drafts  ob¬ 
tained  by  W.  H.  Poe  from  his  brother.  Attention  to 
these  matters  was  first  published  by  Dr.  T.  O.  Mabbott. 
It  was  the  habit  of  Rosalie  Poe,  the  sister,  to  copy 
E.  A.  Poe’s  poems,  sometimes  over  her  own  name. 
She  also  wrote  poetry  of  her  own,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitty  has  in  his  Poeana  collection  facsimiles  of  her 
verses,  written  about  the  year  1827. 
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1  Boston  Gazette,  Jan.  19,  1809:  “Navigation  of  our  harbour  is 
very  much  impeded  —  the  weather  —  very  thick.” 

2  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  14,  1909. 

3  “  In  primis  vidilicet  unum  annuum  redditum  viginti  soiidorum 
de  una  templaria  .  .  .  inter  terram  quodam  Thome  Powa  .  .  . 
abud  Edinburgh  10  February  1540.” 

4  “  Ancestry  of  Poe.”  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.A.I. 

6  From  “  Oxoniensis  Academiae  Parentatia.”  Sacratissimae 
memoriae  potentissimi  monarchae  Jacobi,  Magnae  Britannicus, 
Francia  &  Hiberniae  Regis.  Fedei  Orthodoxae  defensoris  cel- 
berini,  &c.  Dicta,  4to,  Oxoniae,  1825, 

MDCXXV, 

Rex  obiit,  pius  academae 
Rex  obiit,  pius  a  pictus  foundata  manebit, 

Quam  servat  Carolus  Maximus  atq :  pius, 

Rex:  benignus  erat,  sunt,  multi  (academia)  testes; 
Nobiscum  semper  sed  benefacta  manent, 

Theople  Poe,  Doctoris  Med.  filius  e  Coll.  Petnbr.” 

6  “  Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  1802  edition. 

7  Alexander  McBride,  Stranraer 
John  MacBride,  Belfast  merchant,  1644 
Rev.  John  MacBride,  Belfast 
Rev.  Robert  MacBride,  Ballymony 


Dr.  David  MacBride  Admiral  John  MacBride  Jane  MacBride  and  John  Poe 
’  Kittochtiny  Magazine,  edited  by  George  O.  Seilhamer. 
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Genealogical  Chart. 

David  Montgomerie  of  Lainshaw,  Stewarton,  Ayrshire  =  Marion  Dunlop 


James,  died  1726  without  issue.  Jean  =  Rev.  Alex.  Laing  of  Donaghadee, 

Country  Down,  Ire. 


Rev.  Robert  Macbride  =  —  Laing? 
1687-1759. 


David  Laing  =  Veronica  Boswell  of  Auchinleck, 
or  I  James  Boswell’s  aunt 
Montgomerie 


James  _  Margaret  =  James 
Montgomerie  Montgomerie  Boswell. 


David  Jane  —  John  John,  R.N.  cousins  to 
|  Poe 

Great-grandmother  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


10  Scharf’s  “  Chronicles  of  Baltimore  and  Other  Records.” 

11  Dunlop’s  Maryland  Gazette,  Nov.  7,  1775. 

12  Maryland  Journal,  May  15,  1776. 

18  “  Maryland  Papers,”  special  print  of  “  ’76  Society.” 

1S  See  Poe  Family  Genealogical  Chart,  p.  32. 

15  “  Family  of  Arnold.”  Dean,  Drowne  &  Hubbard. 

19  Massachusetts  Mercury,  Boston  Theatre,  1796,  play  dates  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arnold: 


Feb. 

12. 

Mrs.  Arnold 

as 

Rosetta  in  “  Love  in  a  Village.” 

u 

17- 

(i 

a 

in 

Song,  “  End  of  the  Tragedy.” 

a 

19. 

a 

“ 

as 

Agness  in  “  The  Mountaineers.” 

u 

23- 

a 

a 

as 

Rosetta  in  “  Love  in  a  Village.” 

u 

24. 

a 

a 

as 

Caroline  in  “  The  Prize,”  and  Vio-t 
letta  in  “  The  Brothers,  or  The 
Shipwreck.” 

March 

9- 

a 

a 

as 

Mrs.  Montague  in  “  The  Travellers 
Returned.” 

it 

9- 

a 

ii 

as 

Mrs.  Caddy,  Mrs.  Baker,  in  “  The 
Prize,  or  2,  5,  3,  8.” 

ti 

14. 

a 

as 

Eliza  Radcliffe  in  “  The  Jew,”  & 
afterpiece  “  Poems  of  Ossian.” 

tl 

16. 

a 

u 

as 

Violette  in  “  The  Brothers.” 

a 

23- 

a 

a 

as 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  in  “  The  Bank 
Note.” 
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March 

30. 

Mrs.  Arnold 

as 

Daphne  in  “  Midas.” 

April 

4- 

as 

Mrs.  Modely  in  “  Seduction  or  the 
Libertine  Exposed.” 

it 

6. 

ft  it 

1*11 

an  Epilogue,  and  Urganda  in 
“  Cymon  and  Silvia.” 

it 

L3. 

a  tt 

as 

Rosina  in  “  Rosina  or  the  Reaper,” 
Comic  Opera. 

it 

IS¬ 

it  a 

as 

Constantia  in  “  Mysteries  of  Udolfo,” 
Miss  Arnold  sang  end  of  2nd  Act. 

tt 

IS- 

a  a 

as 

Flora  in  “  Hob  in  the  Well.” 

a 

20. 

a  a 

as 

Alinda  in  the  “  Sicilan  Romance,” 
New  Comic  Opera. 

u 

25. 

a  a 

as 

Lucinda  Budgemore  in  “  The  Fash¬ 
ionable  Lover,”  and  after  song. 

May 

6. 

a  u 

as 

Lady  Olford  in  “  Children  in  the 
Wood,”  Comic  Opera. 

it 

11. 

a  it 

as 

Song. 

it 

13- 

a  a 

as 

Mrs.  Montague  in  “Travellers  Re¬ 
turned.” 

it 

16. 

a  it 

as 

Rural  Masquerade,  Benefit  and  Ball. 

June 

1. 

it  tt 

as 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Tubbs  announce  Concert  and  Ball. 

17  From  careful  research  made  by  Miss  Edith  P.  Hall,  Assist¬ 
ant  Librarian  of  Maine  State  Historical  Society. 

18  “  History  of  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.”  Joseph  Jackson, 
1918. 

19  Oct.  4,  1799,  Miss  Arnold  repeated  Molly  Maybush  in  “  The 
Farmer  ” ;  Oct.  9th,  she  had  the  principal  character  in  the  ballet- 
dance  “Constellations”;  Oct.  16th,  she  was  Prince  John  in 
“Henry  IV”;  Oct.  17th,  she  was  Beda  in  “Bluebeard”;  Oct. 
28th,  she  was  Agness  in  “  The  Mountaineers  ” ;  Oct.  30th,  Cata¬ 
lina  in  “  The  Castle  of  Andalusia  ” ;  Nov.  6th,  “  Little  Midshipman  ” 
in  “  The  Rural  Soldiers  ” ;  Nov.  8th,  Annette  in  “  Robinhood  ” ; 
Nov.  15th,  Indian  Woman  in  “  Columbus  ”;  and  Nov.  23rd  she  had 
a  vocal  part  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Mr.  McClellan’s  research 
reveals,  Federal  Gazette  and  the  Baltimore  Advertiser  noted 
Miss  Arnold,  May  29,  1800,  by  a  “Song”;  the  30th,  as  Ellen, 
with  Song,  in  “The  Sighs”;  also  in  Freemason  “  Pantomine  ” 
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she  was  Harlequin,  with  Mr.  Hopkins  as  Squire  Thick  Skull. 
June  3rd,  Miss  Arnold  was  the  principal  dancer;  June  5th,  she 
played  with  Mr.  Hopkins  in  “  The  Stranger  ”  and  “  Naval  Officer  ” 
for  his  Benefit;  June  6th  she  was  on  the  bill  for  a  “dance.” 

20  Further  press  stage  records  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  at  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  1809-1810,  are:  Sept.  6,  1809,  Mr.  Poe 
was  Hassan  and  Mrs.  Poe  was  Angela  in  “Castle  Spectre”; 
afterpiece,  Mr.  P.,  Capt.  Slightly,  Mrs.  P.,  Priscilla  Tomboy,  in 
“  The  Romp  ” ;  Sept.  8,  Cooper  was  Rollo,  Mrs.  Poe  was  Cora, 
in  “  Pizarro  ” ;  Mr.  Poe  was  Captain  Bellville,  Mrs.  Poe  was 
Rosina,  in  “Rosina”;  Sept.  13,  Mr.  P.,  in  farce,  “Is  he  a 
Prince?”;  Sept.  27th,  Mr.  Poe  was  Almorah,  Mrs.  P.,  Elizine; 
Oct.  13,  Cooper  was  Michael  Ducas,  Mr.  Poe  was  Julian,  and 
Mrs.  Poe  was  Emma,  in  “  Adelgitha  ” ;  Oct.  20,  Mr.  Poe  was 
Captain  Cyprus  in  “  Grieving ’s  a  Folly”;  Nov.  8,  Mrs.  Poe 
was  Rosabella  in  “  Foundling  of  the  Forest”;  Dec.  6,  Mrs.  P.  was 
Teresa  in  “Viviani”;  April  27,  1810,  Mrs.  P.  was  Caterina  in 
“Exile  of  Siberia”;  May  16,  Mrs  P.  was  Eliza  in  “Riches”; 
June  13,  Mrs.  P.  was  Ulrica  in  “Free  Knights”;  June  29,  Mrs. 
P.  was  Rosa  in  “Road  to  Ruin”;  July  4,  Mrs.  P.  was  Ulrica  in 
“  Free  Knights,”  and  also  played  in  “  Caravan.”  Mrs.  Poe  ap¬ 
peared  in  first  parts  of  ten  or  more  other  plays. 

21  Page  360,  Vol.  I,  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  Dr.  George  E.  Wood- 
berry. 

22  New  York  Evening  Post  stage  notings  from  Oct.  13, 
1809. 

23  “  Complete  Poems  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  James  H.  Whitty.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co. 

24  Richmond  press-clipping,  of  no  date  or  name. 

25  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  20,  1912. 

26  Galt  Genealogy.  Copy  of  Chart  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Hogg. 

Wm.  Galt,  Richmond,  Va.  Thomas  Galt,  his  brother  Elizabeth  =  Wm.  Allan 

Capt.  Wm.  Galt  =  Jean  Malcolm  John  Allan  and 

four  sisters 


2  daughters 
died  in  infancy 


Wm.  Galt,  Jr. 
Born  1801 


James  and  Robert  Galt,  twins 
Born  1805.  LDied  1819 
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SECTION  II 

1  Page  xxv,  “  Complete  Poems  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  James  H. 
Whitty. 

2  Griswold  MSS.,  Boston  Public  Library.  Item  obtained  by 
request  of,  and  sent  Dec.  21,  ’49,  by  J.  R.  Thompson,  to  Dr.  R.  W. 
Griswold  as  a  “  Short  statement  ”  relating  to  “  Poe’s  connection 
with  the  Allans.” 

3  Virginia,  “  Poe  Biography,”  p.  22,  Vol.  I.  Dr.  J.  A.  Har¬ 
rison. 

4  Courtesy  of  New  York  City  Authors’  Club  “  Poeana.”  Sept. 
11,  1872,  letter  of  Mary  I.  Dixon,  509  Leigh  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

5  Ellis  &  Allan  MSS.  Collection,  Library  of  Congress. 

0  Genealogical  Chart. 


David  Poe’s  Scotland  Cousins 


David  Poe  of  Dring, 
Co.  Cavan,  Ire. 


America  .  .  John  Poe = Jane  McBride 
Baltimore  _ l_ _ 


Capt.  James  Poe,  Irvine  David  Poe,*  Saltcoats 
Capt.  John  Poe,  David  Poet  David  Poe  I 

l  .  •  I 

Anne  Poe,  Irvine  David  Poe  II 


Gen.  David  Poe 
David  Poe,  Jr.  =  Elizabeth  Arnold  Poe 

1  I 

1 - i  I 

Wm.  H.  L.  Poe  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Rosalie  Poe 


George  Poe 

I 

Jacob  Poe 

I 

Neilson  Poe  I 

I 

Neilson  Poe  II,  Jno.  P.  Poe 

I 

General  E.  A.  Poe 


7  Page  207,  “  Complete  Poems  of  Poe.”  James  H.  Whitty. 

8  “  Omniana  ‘  School-Days,’  ”  p.  161.  Burton’s  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  April,  1840. 


*  David  Poe  married  John  Allan’s  cousin,  Ann  Allan,  daughter  of  Wm.  Allan’s 
brother. 

t  David  Poe  married  Miss  Johnston,  sister  of  Captain  Johnston,  who  married  John 
Allan’s  sister  Jane. 

“A  Miss  Ann  Poe  was  the  later  mother  of  John  Spiers,  who  gifted  Burns’  statue  to 
Irvine.” 
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9  Inscription 

Jac.  L.  Brown  Armigero, 

Acaclemiae  Irviniensis  Rectorc 
Ab  adolescentibus  qui  in  cadern  academia 
Doctiores  eyus  exemplo  praeceptibusque 
Fieri  student  Donatum 
Ival.,  Aug.,  MDCCCXXIII. 

—  From  M r.  Hogg’s  copy 

10  “  Notes  on  Poe’s  Early  Years.”  Killis  Campbell,  Feb.  17,  1916. 

11  “  Poe’s  London.”  Lecture  by  Dr.  Lewis  Chase. 

12  Authorities  consulted:  “Stoke  Newington,”  F.  W.  Baxter, 
Esq.;  “Stoke  Newington  and  English  Literature,"  W.  E.  Baxter; 
“  Story  of  Church  Street,”  Giltspur,  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg ;  “  Poe’s 
London,”  Dr.  Lewis  Chase;  “Poe’s  Schoolmaster,”  Wm.  Elijah 
Hunter,  Oct.  19,  1878,  Athenaeum. 

13  “  Unpublished  Recollections  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  Edward 
M.  Alfriend.  Literary  Era,  August,  1961.  Courtesy  of  family. 

14  New  Glimpses  of  Poe.”  Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison, 
University  of  Virginia. 

15  Copyrighted  research.  James  H.  Whitty,  Esq. 

16  Mary  Dcvereaux,  Baltimore.  Harper’s  Monthly,  March,  1889. 

17  “  The  Dreamer.”  Mary  Newton  Stanard,  Mrs.  S.  A.  T.  Weiss. 

18  Dec.  14,  1874,  letter  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Ambler  to  Mr.  E.  V.  Valentine. 

19  Page  189,  “  Complete  Poems  of  E.  A.  Poe,”  1919  edition. 
James  H.  Whitty. 

20  “  Complete  Poems  of  Poe,”  p.  167,  1919  edition.  J.  H.  Whitty. 

21  “  Landmarks  of  Poe  in  Richmond.”  Chas.  M.  Graves.  April, 
1904,  Century. 

22  Courtesy  of  New  York  City  Authors’  Club  “  Poeana.” 

23  Page  xxvii,  “  Memoir  ”  of  1919  edition  of  “  Complete  Poems 
of  Poe.”  James  H.  Whitty. 


SECTION  III 

1  “  University  Minutes.”  University  of  Virginia  Magazine, 
December,  1897. 

2  “  The  Valley  of  Unrest,  A  Book  without  a  Woman.  An 
Oddity  Paper."  Douglas  Sherley.  J.  P.  Morton,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1884. 


NOTES 
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"  University  Minutes."  University  Magazine,  Dec.,  1897. 

4  “  A  Prohibitionist  Shakes  Dice  with  Poe."  Theo.  Pease 
Stearns.  The  Outlook,  Sept.  1,  1920. 

5  “  Valley  of  Unrest,”  etc.  Douglas  Sherley. 


8  (MS.  Bill  of  Leitch  against  E.  A.  Poe.) 

Air.  Edgar  A.  Powe.  In  Acct.  With  Samuel  Leitch  Jr. 


Deer.  4.  to  3  yds.  Super  Blue 

Cloth  $13.00  $39.00 

3  yds.  Linin  3-2 

yds  Cotton  1-6  2.00 

2  3-4  Blk  Bomba- 
zette  3-Padding  3.  1.88 

Staying  3-1  Sett 
Best  gilt  But¬ 
tons  7-6  1.75 

1  doz  Button 
Moulds  gd  1  Cut 
Velvet  vest  30  5.13 

3-4  yd  Blk  Cassi- 
nette  27-  3.88 

1  yd  Staying  2-16 
Hanks  Silk  6d  1.63 

9  Hanks  Thredd  3. 

1  Spool  Cotton  1.  .44 

1  Peace  Tape  gd 

0/2  doz  Buttons  6d  25.55.46 


1  pr.  Drab  Panta-  - 

loons  and  Trimmings  13.00  13.00 


Dr. 


$68.46 

1  “  Some  Unpublished  Recollections  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.” 
Edward  M.  Alfriend.  Literary  Era,  August,  1901.  Courtesy 
Mr.  Otis  AI.  Alfriend  and  his  sisters. 

*  “A  Few  Notes  on  Poe.”  Thomas  O.  Mabbott.  June,  1920, 
Modern  Language  Notes. 

B  Page  xxx,  “  Memoir,”  in  “  Complete  Poems  of  E.  A.  Poe,” 
1919  edition.  James  H.  Whitty. 
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10  Page  161,  “  Complete  Poems  of  Poe,”  1919  edition.  James  H. 
Whitty. 

11  “  A  Prohibitionist  Shakes  Dice  with  Poe.”  T.  Pease  Stearns. 
The  Outlook,  Sept.  1,  1920. 

12  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe,”  2  Vols.  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Woodberry. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1900. 

13  Leslie’s  Monthly,  April,  1889. 

14  1827  “  Register  of  Officers  and  Agents  in  U.  S.  Service.” 

15  “  Poe  Notes.”  Mr.  Edward  V.  Valentine. 

18  R.  W.  Griswold  MSS.  Collection,  Boston  Public  Library. 

17  Pages  48-51,  Vol.  1,  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  Dr.  George  E. 
Woodberry.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1909. 

18  “  Virginia  Poe,”  Vol.  I.  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison.  Thos.  Y. 
Crowell,  New  York,  1902. 

19  Condensed  from  original  MS.  in  R.  W.  Griswold  Collection, 
Boston  Public  Library. 

20  J.  I.  Scharf’s  “History  of  Baltimore”  and  “Red  Book,” 
Nov.  5,  1819. 

21  Page  601,  London  Nation,  January,  1909.  “  G.  B.  S.” 

22  Modern  Language  Notes,  May,  1917.  Prof.  Killis  Campbell. 
“  Poe.” 

23  “  Book  Notes.”  J.  H.  Whitty.  Richmond  Dispatch,  Oct.  31,  1909. 

24  Page  xxi,  “  Complete  Poems  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  James  H. 
Whitty.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

26  Pages  295-298,  Vol.  VI,  “  Virginia  Poe.”  Dr.  James  A.  Harri¬ 
son.  Thos.  Y.  Crowell,  1902. 

28  Scribner’s  Magazine,  September,  1875.  E.  L.  Didier. 

27  Page  68,  Vol.  I,  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Wood¬ 
berry.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909. 

28  “  History  of  West  Point.”  Capt.  E.  C.  Boynton,  1863. 

29  “Virginia  Poe,”  Vol.  I,  p.  77.  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison. 

30  “  Book  of  the  Lockes.”  John  Goodwin  Locke.  Boston,  1853. 

31  Page  75,  Vol.  I,  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Wood¬ 
berry.  Ploughton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909. 

32  “West  Point  Scrap  Book.”  Lieut.  Oliver  E.  Woods,  U.  S.  A., 
1871. 

'u  Harper’s  Magazine,  November,  1867;  and  three  press-prints. 
34  “West  Point  Scrap  Book.”  Lieut.  Oliver  E.  Woods. 
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35  The  New  York  Sun ,  May  29,  1904. 

36  Thomas  O.  Mabbott.  “  A  Few  Notes  on  Poe.”  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Notes,  June,  1920. 

37  “  Studies  on  the  Origin  of  the  Scandinavian  Stories  of  Gods 
and  Heroes.”  Sophus  Bugge. 

38  “  Norse  Influence  on  Celtic  Scotland.”  Prof.  Geo.  Hender¬ 
son,  University  of  Glasgow. 

39  “  To  the  Hebrides  with  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.”  James  Bos¬ 
well.  “  Early  Races  of  Scotland."  Dr.  James  MacQueen. 

49  “A  Few  Notes  on  Poe.”  T.  O.  Mabbott.  Modern  Language 
Notes,  June,  1920. 

41  “  The  Artists  of  America.”  C.  E.  Lester.  Baker  &  Scribner, 
New  York,  1846. 

42  Authorities  on  Henry  Inman’s  oil  miniature  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe : 

Boston,  March  12,  1917. 

Dear  Miss  Phillips:  —  I  looked  carefully  at  the  painting 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  compared  it 
with  various  daguerreotype  prints  of  the  poet.  The  painting  has 
so  many  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  Poe  that  it  must  have 
been  painted  from  life  or  from  a  good  daguerreotype. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edward  B.  Lane,  M.D. 

Because  daguerreotype  process  was  not  placed  before  the  world 
prior  to  1839,  this  E.  A.  Poe  oil  miniature  must  have  been  In¬ 
man’s,  1831  life-study  of  the  poet. 

230  Central  Park  South,  New  York,  June  20,  1917. 

Dear  Miss  Phillips: — I  was  at  the  Museum  yesterday  and 
examined  the  miniature  of  Poe  by  Inman.  It  is  a  rather  hasty 
study  of  Poe  by  Inman.  It  has  all  the  freshness  of  color  and 
freedom  of  touch  obtained  under  these  circumstances.  The  like¬ 
ness  is  unmistakable,  although  lacking  in  quality  of  Poe’s  deeper 
thought  and  sympathies,  or  I  might  say  intensity.  But  it  is  a 
reflection  of  the  man  as  seen  by  Inman  [in  1831]. 

Cordially  yours, 

George  H.  Story. 

Curator  Emeritus  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York 
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Boston,  June  22,  1917. 

Dear  Miss  Phillips: — Poe  was  above  all  a  poet,  and  the 
chief  value  of  Inman’s  portrait  of  him  is,  that  its  dominant  ele¬ 
ment  is  poetic.  No  other  picture  of  him  can  compare  with  it.  Its 
existence  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  history  of  his 
life. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  H.  Bartlett. 

Professor  of  Modeling,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  late  Major  Neilson  Poe,  Baltimore,  Md.,  when  about  fifteen, 
saw  the  living  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  was  also  seen  by  the  late 
Miss  Susan  V.  C.  Ingram  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age:  both 
Major  Poe  and  Miss  Ingram  stated  when  shown  photographic 
prints  of  this  Inman  painting,  —  “  This  is  a  portrait  of  Poc!  ” 

This  oil  miniature  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  by  Henry  Inman, 
N.A.,  was  bought  at  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries,  Nov.  4,  1915, — 
listed  as  from  Frank  E.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  Commercial  Ex¬ 
change,  Collection  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  —  by  R.  C.  and 
N.  M.  Vose  Galleries,  Boston,  Mass.  By  owner’s  courtesy  their 
copyright  reprint  appears  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Leroy  Ireland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City,  a  long¬ 
time  friend  of  F.  E.  Marshall,  Esq.,  states  that  this  oil  miniature 
“  was  owned  by  Mr.  Marshall  many  years  and  was  undoubtedly 
Poe.” 

43  “  A  Prohibitionist  Shakes  Dice  with  Poe.”  Theodore  Pease 
Stearns.  The  Outlook,  Sept.  1,  1920. 


SECTION  IV 

1  Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  Baltimore,  1911,  Vol.  VI,  p.  44. 

2  Letter  Oct.  7,  1836,  of  Mrs.  Clemm  to  William  Poe.  Courtesy 
of  Mr.  Francis  Winslow  Poe,  Greenville,  S.  Carolina.  Letter  from 
Mrs.  George  K.  McGaw. 

3  Harper’s  Monthly,  March,  1889.  Librarian  John  Parker,  Pea¬ 
body  Institute,  and  others. 

4  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  May,  1838. 

5  Page  xxxv,  Poe  “  Memoir,”  in  “  Complete  Poems.”  James 
H.  Whitty, 
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6  Page  xxii,  Poe  “  Memoir,”  in  “  Complete  Poems.”  James 
H.  Whitty. 

7  “  G.  B.  S.”  in  The  Nation,  London,  Jan.  16,  1909. 

8  Academy,  London,  Jan.  30,  1909. 

9  “  Poe  and  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter.”  Dr.  John  C. 
French.  Modern  Language  Notes,  May,  1918,  p.  257. 

10  “Life  of  John  Lofland,  the  Milford  Bard.”  W.  Smithers, 
Philadelphia,  1894,  copy.  Courtesy  of  author  and  Oliver  R.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Esq.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

11  “Life  of  John  P.  Kennedy.”  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  “John  H. 
B.  Latrobe  and  His  Times.”  John  E.  Semmes,  1917. 

13  Mr.  W.  J.  McClellan’s  notings,  “  Cordell’s  Medical  Annals  of 
Maryland.” 

13  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  Win.  Fearing  Gill. 

14  Wm.  Gwynn’s  American  and  Gazette,  March  10,  1834. 

15  Courtesies  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  McClellan,  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  McGaw 
and  Mr.  Thos.  O.  Mabbott. 

16  “  The  Kennedy  Papers.”  Dr.  Ivillis  Campbell.  Scwanee  Re¬ 
view;,  January,  April,  July,  1817. 

17  “History  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.”  B.  B.  Minor. 

18  “’G.  B.  S.,”  London  Nation,  Jan.  16,  1909. 

19  Courtesy  R.  W.  Griswold  MSS.  Collection,  Boston  Public 
Library. 

20  Page  38,  “  Baltimore  Will  Book,  No.  17.” 

21  Letter  from  Mr.  James  H.  Whitty. 

22  Page  317,  “  Complete  Poems  of  Poe,”  1919  edition.  James 
H.  Whitty. 

23  “  Some  Classical  Allusions  to  Poe.”  Thos.  O.  Mabbott.  Page 
94,  Classical  Weekly,  Jan.  20,  1919. 

24  “  Eight  Letters  of  T.  W.  White  to  Lucian  Minor.”  Courtesy 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan’s  Library. 

25  “  Child  Wife  of  Poe.”  Josephine  Poe  January.  Century 
Magazine,  October,  1909. 

20  Mrs.  Clemm’s  letter  to  William  Poe,  quoted  by  courtesy  of 
Francis  W.  Poe,  Greenville,  S.  Car. 

27  Page  164,  “  Complete  Poems  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  j.  H.  Whitty, 
1919  edition. 

28  Letter  quoting-courtesies  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan’s  Library,  New 
York. 
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28  Graham’s  Magazine,  February,  1842. 

30  Poe’s  December,  1835,  Southern  Literary  Messenger  blister¬ 
ing  review  of  “  Norman  Leslie,”  by  Editor  Theo.  S.  Fay,  New 
York  Mirror  staff. 

31  Page  163,  Vol.  I,  “  Life  of  E.  A.  Poe.”  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Wood- 
berry. 

SECTION  V 

1  “  Sketch  of  William  Gowans.”  Dr.  S.  S.  Purple. 

2  Mrs.  Clemm’s  Aug.  19,  i860,  letter  to  Neilson  Poe,  Esq., 
Baltimore. 

3  “  Panics  of  1837-1857.”  J.  E.  Hanney. 

4  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.”  Jas.  Grant  Wil¬ 
son.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1869. 

5  Page  356,  Vol.  V,  Stedman-Woodberry  “  Life  of  Poe.” 

1895. 

6  Professor  Anthony’s  Jan.  22,  1875,  Letter  to  Mr.  Jno.  Parker, 
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